
PATERSON EXPLAINING THE DARIEN SCHEME IN HIS 
LODGINGS AT EDINBURGH. 

The most notable event of this period (a.d. 1695) >vas the formation in 
Scotland of the Darien Company. The projector of this gigantic mercan- 
tile scheme was William Paterson, a native of Dumfriesshire. He was 
educated as a clergyman, but his extreme opinions in religion required him 
to flee into England, where he became a trader. Subsequently he went to 
America, and on his return to England he originated the Bank of England, 
and became one of its first directors. Another of his projects was the 
Darien Scheme, in which he proposed to found a colony on the Isthmus 
of Panama, which -svould concentrate the commerce of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and establish easy communication with the Eastern seas. 

to Edmlmrgh with his scheme - — after vain efforts elsewhere — he 
captured the imagination of the nobles and people of Scotland, and secured their 
substantial assistance. Three several expeditions set sail for the Isthmus of 
Panama, but they all ended in complete failure, partly by reason of the 
enmity of the English traders, and partly because the scheme itself was 
ill-devised and badly managed. 
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At his .accession to the throne of the three 
kingdoms Charles waa twenty-five years old, and 
to his youth he added a comeliness of presence 
and dignity of manners which his father had 
never possessed. But, nnfortunatoly for him, 
he adopted with implicit faith his father’s theory 

TO,!.. III. 


of ahaolttte rule, and w.aa prepared to carry it 
out with an obstinacy of which hia father had 
been incapable. On the other hand his sub- 
jects, provoked by the high pretensions of 
.Lames, had awoke to a jealous sense of their 
rights, and were more disposed to que.stion a 
76 
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royal order tliiin to yield it implicit obedience. 
.All WiiB already pi-oparing for that atrnggle 
between kingly absolutism on the iKirt of tlie 
aovcrisigii and constitutional liberty on that of 
the j iGoplo, which was sooner or later inevitable, 
and the result of which, considering the char- 
acter of Oharlea L, could scju'cely be doubtful, 
I'lvon at bis accession tlnsre were omens of a 
nngii of KO)row and disaster. On the day ho was 
proeliiiined in London the weather was wet and 
lowering; and a few days after such a plague 
broke out as greatly exceeded that which had 
aooonr])anied the accession of his father to the 
English throne. The beginning of his reign, 
however, was full of promise. He dismissed the 
buffoons and fools who bad been so familiar 
with the late king, discountenanced the coarse 
revelries of the court, and introduced by bis 
example a more decorous behaviour among the 
courtiers, which, aiuee the death of Elizabeth, 
had fallen very much out of fashion. Ho also 
evinced great zeal for religion, was devout in 
attendance at church and the porforniimce of his 
religious duties, and was supposed to have iia 
little toleration for Popery as for Furibinism. 
These anspicion.s tokens gladdened the hearts 
of the people, who could not imagine that a 
reign thus commenced would bo still worse than 
that of his father, leading only to aiiiirchy and 
civil war and oloising with his trial and execu- 
tion. 

The first public event by which the new reign 
was signalized was the fulfilment of the marriage 
treaty with the Prench princess; and on the 1st 
of May (1635) Charles married Henrietta Maria 
by proxy at Paris, while the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was Bent to bring the bride to England. 
But no sooner liiul this vain man arrived in 
Paris, which he did with a train that astonished 
oven the Parisia,na by its maguificeiice, than ho 
disgusted the French court by declaring love to 
its queen, the beautiful Anno of Austria, so that 
Cardinal Richelieu was glad to hasten his de- 
parture with the princess, which was effected in 
■eight days. They travelled, however, so slowly, 
that although they commenced their journey on 
the 23cl of May, they did not reach Dover till 
the following month, where Charles received his 
royal bride with every demonstration of regard. 

It wa,9 now necessiwy to call a parliament, 
and it was assemblecl on the 10th of June, the 
day after the an-ival of Charles and his queen 
at Whitehall. In his speech to the assembled 
hou.ses the young king, instead of giving a long, 
learned, and pedantic discourae, as his father 
would have done, went directly to the point by 
tolling them that he wanted money. His faEier 
had left debts to tbe amount of £700,000, and 
he had contracted debts of his own, while money 
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was also needed to prosecute the Spanish war, 
which was languishing from want of the sujiplies. 
But the parliament was in no mood either to 
receive his statements or comply with hia de- 
mands. Accordingly they only voted two sub- 
sidies, or about £140,000, mid the duties of ton- 
nage and poundage for a single year instead of 
granting the last fin- life, as had been the prac - 
tice in the previous reigns. But in return they 
demanded concessions and rofoims, the chief of 
which concerned religion and the suppre.ssion of 
Popery in his own hmiaohold, In consequence 
of the secret marriage treaty subscribed by his 
father ami himself, pledging to Henrietta Maria 
the free and open exercise of her religion, that 
princess had brought over in her train twenty- 
nine priests, fifteen seculiu’,s, and a bishop, and 
mass was celebrated on Sundays and .saiiits’ days 
in her closet at Whitehall. Indignant at suoli 
practices in the very palace of their Prolohiiint 
sovereign, the Commons demanded that they 
should be suppressed; but this CliMvIes, on, 
account of tlio treaty, felt that be could not d.o, 
and dared not state the cause of his refusal. 
Anothor grievance the redress of which ilm 
Commons took into their own iiand.s was in the 
Case of Dr. Montague, one of his majesty’s chiiji- 
lains. This Jearued divine liad maintained both 
in soi’mon,s and writings tho.so Arminian <loc- 
trines for which Laud aflorwiirds Buffered : and 
he had endeavoured to prove that, the English 
reformed church more closely agreed with Rome 
in many of its doctrines tlian with Calvin and 
the church of Geneva. This roused the indigna- 
tion of the clergy, of whom by far tbe greater 
part wore strict Calvinists; and Mitmtague was 
represented as a Papist in disguise, who, under 
shelter of his otflee and the protection of the 
court, was endeavouring to lead the church 
back to its old allegiance. His case was brciuglit 
before the House of Commons, by whom the 
doctor was summoned to their bar ; and wlien 
Charles reimesentod that Montague, ns his ohap- 
lain, was responsible to him alone, they replied 
that they were competent to try a royal chap- 
lain or any other servant of the court They 
made the doctor give bail to tiic amount of 
,£2000 for his reappearance, while tlie king, 
regarding him as a martyr for the Lrutii, after- 
wards promoted liim to a bi.shopvic. In Ibo 
midst of the mutual discontent occasioned by 
those proceediug.s, and while tlio king was 
appealing for more liberal supplies of money, 
the plague became so alarming in .Ijondon that 
the parliament was adjourned till the 1st of 
August, and to moot at (.)x£ord instead of its 
usual place of Westminster.’- 
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All event now ocoun-ed vihich justified the 
pjirsiniony of tlie House of Commons in grant- 
ing subsidies for tlie war. The persecuted 
Protestants of France still held possession of 
Rochelle and the island of Eh6; and as Riche- 
lieu wished to deprive them of this their last 
defence, hot was deficient in shipping, he ap- 
plied for the aid of the English navy in vh’tue 
of the late matrimonial alliance. Charles and 
his minister Buckingham complied ; but know- 
ing how the nation would regard a war against 
French Protestants, they iiretended that the 
expedition was intended against Genoa, which 
was in alUanee with Austria, and that it was to 
be attacked simultaneously by the French and 
English navies. Under this assmance the 
preparations were conducted, and as Bucking- 
ham, ill his capacity of lord high-admiral, had 
allowed the service to fall into utter decay, 
seven of the largest merchant ships had to be 
pressed into the service, and hastily manned 
and armed, with the Vanguard, the only ship 
of war in readiness, to bear them company. 
This extemporized fleet crossed the Channel j 
but when off Dieppe they were informed by 
the French high-admiral that they were to take 
French soldiers and saiiom on board, and then 
proceed to an attack on Rochelle. Indignant at 
the fraud, both captains and sailors not only 
refused to serve against their French co-relig- 
iouists, but oompolled their admiral, Pennington, 
to sail back to the Downs. The same trick, how- 
ever, was repeated ; and under pretext of pro- 
ceeding against the Genoese they were again led 
back to Dieppe, but when there Pennington 
read to them a letter from his royal ma.ster com- 
manding him to put the Vanguard into the 
hands of the French and compel the commanders 
of the other seven ships to do the same or sink 
them ill the case of di.TObedience. Again they 
refused, but were compelled by the shotted guns 
of the Vanguard to stay, with the exception of 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges, who carried off his ship, 
the Naptune. The ve.ssels were reinforced with 
Freiieli soldiers and taken to Rochelle; but 
there the English, instead of fighting against 
the Huguenots, either deserted to them or went 
home, and told how basely they had been tre- 
panned into the service of Popery and France.* 
Oil the 1st of August the parliament met in 
O-xford, and the king’s demand for more money 
to carry on the war was met by a demand of 
the Cominoiis for fresh reforms of abuses. The 
reinissiiess in executing the penal statutes against 
Papists, the multiplication of new and useless 
offices, and the prevalent practice of exposing 
them to sale, were each made the subject of 
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bold and eloquent declamation, with Buckingr 
ham as the head and front of these offences. 
After nine days had thus been spent without 
answering the king’s demand, the proceedings 
of the Commons wei’e quickened by a message 
from his majesty reminding them that he needed 
more money, that his necessities required des- 
patch, and that the prevalence of the plague, 
which made their continued sitting dangerous, 
would compel him to take more care of their 
health than they were themselves disposed to 
take, and shift as he best might without them, 
This hint of a dissolution produced an answer, 
in which, without refusing fresh supplies, they 
respectfully but firmly avowed their determina- 
tion to search into the abuses and grievances of 
the state and proceed to reform them. But 
before this declaration could be pi’esented the 
parliament was dissolved on the 12th of August. 

As money was not to he obtained from the 
Commons but at a price which he was unwilling 
to pay, Cliarles now resolved to enrich himself 
by the plunder that might be obtained from the 
war with Spain, which under his father had been 
nothing more tluin a war of threats and procla- 
mations. He therefore issued writs to the no- 
bility, gentry, and clergy soliciting loans of 
money, with threats of his displeasure for non- 
compliance; and by these methods, and re- 
trenching the expenditure of the court, he was 
enabled to fit out a fleet of eighty ships, that 
carried an army of 10,000 soldiers. This arma- 
ment was reinforced by the states of Holland 
with sixteen sail, and altogether composed the 
largest force which England had yet mustered 
upon the sea. Men marvelled at the rapidity 
with which it had been collected, and wondered 
upon wbat country the blow was to fall. But 
Buckingham, with whom the scheme originated, 
had also contrived to mai’ it at the outset by 
appointing to the command of both fleet and 
army Lord Wimbledon, a creature of his own, 
one who was not oidy a mere landsman, but . 
had already proved himself an inefficient general. 
His instructions contained a roving commission, 
which Queen Elizabeth’s admirals would have 
easily understood : it was to scorn 1 e Sj b 
coast, destroy the shipping in the harbour, and 
intercept the Plate ships from America — to ob- 
tain all the plunder and work all the damage 
that he could, according to his own discretion. 
Bnt when fairly out at sea Wimbledon knew 
not what to do or where to begin ; and after a 
aeries of attempts, in all of which he was shame- 
fully repulsed, he disembarked his troops at tlie 
Isla de Leon, and advanced towards Cadiz, 
which he hoped to take and plunder. But on 
their march his .soldiers scattered themselves 
among the wine-cellars, where they became so 
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royal order than to yield it iraidicit obedience. 
All was already pruparing for that struggle 
between kingly absolutism on the iKirt of the 
Hovcroign anil eonstitvitional liberty on that of 
the }ieoi)le, whioh was sooner or later inevitiible, 
anti till! wiault of which, considering the char- 
acter of (/'hark® I., could scarcely be doubtful. 
iSvnii at his acco.saiou tluiro were omens of a 
reign of sori-ow and disaster. On the day be was 
proelainiod in London the weather wim wet and 
lowering ; and a few days after such a plague 
broke out as gi’eatly exceeded that which had 
accompanied the accession of his father to the 
English throne. The beginning of bis reign, 
however, was full of promise. He dismissed the 
buffoons and fools who had been so familiar 
with the late king, discountenanced the coarse 
revelries of the court, and introduced by his 
example a more decorous behaviour among the 
courtiers, which, sinco the death of Elizabeth, 
had fallen very much out of fashion. Ho idso 
evinced great zeal for religion, was devout in 
attendance at church and the jicrformance of his 
religious dutiiss, and was sup])osed to have as 
ILuic toleration for I’ojiery as for rnritoiiism. 
These auspicious tokens gladdened the hearts 
of the people, who could not imagine that a 
reign thus commenced would he still worse than 
that of his father, leading only to anarchy and 
civil war and closing with his trial and execu- 
tion. 

The lust public event by wliicb the new reign 
wns signalized W'as the fiiltilmontof the marriage 
treaty with the E’rench princess; and on the 1st 
of May (1025) Charles married Henrietta Maria 
by proxy at Paris, while the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was sent to bring the bride to England. 
But no sooner b;ul this vain man arrived in 
Paris, which lie did with a train that astonished 
even the Parisians by its magnificence, than ho 
disgusted the irronch court by declaring love to 
its queen, the beautiful Anne of Austria, so that 
Cardinal Jticbelieu was glad to bastoii his de- 
parture with the princefss, which was effected in 
eight days, They travelled, however, so slowly, 
lhat .although they commenced their journey on 
the 2;M of May, they did not reach Dover till 
the following month, where Charles received his 
royal bride with every demonstration of reganl. 

It was now nucessm'y to call a parliament, 
and it was assembled on the 10th of June, the 
day after the arrival of Charles and his queen 
at Whitehall. In his speech to the as,qembled 
houses the young king, instead of giving along, 
loanied, and pedantic discourso, as his father 
would have done, went diriictly to the point by 
telling them that ho wanted money. His father 
had left debts to the amount of J700,00C), and 
ho had contracted debts of his own, while money 
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was also needed to iwosacute the Spanish war, 
which was languishing from want of the supplies, 
But tire parliament was in no mood either to 
receive bis sfaitenionts or comply witb bis de- 
mands. Accordingly they only voted two sub- 
sidies, or about ,£140,(KKt, and the duties of ton- 
nage and poundage for a single year instead of 
granting the last fo)' Ufc, as bad been the prac- 
tice in the previous reigns. Hut in return (licy 
demanded concessions ami roforms, the chief of 
which concerned religion and the siiiijire.s.sion of 
Poj)ury in his own hou.schold. In consequence 
of the secret marriage treaty subscribed by his 
father and himself, ])ledging to flcnrinl.ta Maria 
the free and open exercise of her religion, that 
princess had brought over in lier train twenty- 
nine jn'lests, fifteen seculars, and a bishop, and 
mass was celebrated on Svmdiiys and saints’ days 
in her chmit at AVliitehall, Indignant at such 
practices in the very palace of their Protestant 
sovereign, the Commons demanded (hat they 
.should bo snpjn'c.ssod; but this ( 'ha,i'lc.s, on 
account of the triaity, fiilt that he could not do, 
and (hared not state the cause of his refusal. 
Aiiotbiu' grievaneo tlie rodi'c.ss of which the 
Coiiiinoim took into their own hands was in the 
case of Dr. Montague, one of bis nnijesty’s cliaj)- 
lains. This learned divine bad maintained both 
in sermons and writings tliose Anninian doc- 
trines for wbieh laiud afterwards siill'ered ; and 
lie had eudeavoured to prove that the IhigliHli 
reformed oliurdi more clo.sdy agreed willi Home 
in inaiiy of its doctrines than with Calvin and 
the church of Geneva. This roused the indigna- 
tion of the clergy, of whom by far the greater 
part were strict Calvinists ; and Montague was 
represented as a Papist in disguise, who, under 
shelter of his ollice and the jn'oteotion of the 
court, was endeavouring to lead tlic clmrclj 
back to its old allegiance. Ills case was brought 
before the House of Commons, by whom the 
doctor was summoned to their bar ; and when 
Charles represented that Mimtague, as his oliap- 
lain, was responsible to him alone, they replied 
that they were competont to try a royal chap- 
lain or any other servant of the court. I'hey 
made the doctor give bail to the amount of 
A‘200() for bis reappearance, wbilo the king, 
regarding him .as a martyr for the truth, aftor- 
wards pTOinoted him to a bislioprio. In the 
midst of the mutual discontent occasioned Viy 
these proceedings, and while the king was 
appealing for more lilieral KupplicB of money, 
the plague became ho alarming in I/ondon that 
the parliament wa.s adjourned till the 1st of 
A,ugn.st, and to meet .at Cxford inste.ad of its 
usual place of 'W'ostroiu.ster.’ 
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An ovtiiit now oociurred whiclv justified tlie 
parsimony of the House of Commons in grant- 
ing subsidies for the war. The persecuted 
Protestants of Pranoe still held possession of 
itoohelle and the island of Rh6; and as Riche- 
lieu wished to deprive them of this their last 
defence, but was deficient in shipping, he ap- 
plied for the aid of the English navy in virtue 
of the late matrimonial alliance. Charles and 
his minister Buckingham complied ; hut know- 
ing how the nation would regard a war against 
Prenoh Protestants, they pretended that the 
expedition was intended against Genoa, which 
was in alliance with Austria, and that it was to 
be attacked simultaneously by the Erenoh and 
English navies. Under thi.s assm-ance the 
preparations were conducted, and as Bucking- 
ham, in his capacity of lord high-admiral, had 
allowed the service to fall into utter decay, 
seven of the largest merchant ships had to be 
pre.ssed into the service, and hastily manned 
and armed, with the Vanguard, the only ship 
of war in readiness, to bear them company. 
This extemporized fleet crossed the Channel; 
but when off Dieppe they were informed by 
the .French high-admiral that they were to take 
French soldiers and sailors on board, and then 
proceed to an attack on Rochelle. Indignant at 
the fraud, both caiitaius and sailoi-s not only 
refused to serve against their French co-relig- 
ionists, but compelled their admiral, Pennington, 
to sail back to the Downs, The same trick, how- 
ever, was repeated ; and under pretext of pro- 
ceeding against the Genoese they were again led 
back to Dieppe, but when there Pennington 
read to them a letter from his royal master com- 
manding him to put the Vanguard into the 
hands of the French and compel the commanders 
of the other seven ships to do the same or sink 
them, in the case of disobedience. Again they 
refused, hut ware compelled by the shotted guns 
of the Vanguard to stay, with the exceptioji of 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges, who carried off his ship, 
the Neptune. The vessels were reinforced with 
Freneh soldiers and taken to Rochelle; but 
there the English, instead of figliting against 
the Huguenots, either deserted to them or went 
home, and told how basely they had been tre- 
panned into the service of Popery and France.^ 

On the Ist of August the parliament met in 
Oxford, and the king’s demand for more money 
to carry on the war was met by a demand of 
the Commons for fresh reform,? of abuses. The 
reiuisaness in executing the penal statutes against 
Papists, the multiirlication of new and useless 
offices, and the prevalent practice of exposing 
them to sale, were each made the subject of 


bold and eloquent declamation, with Bucking- 
ham as tile head and front of these offencea. 
After nine days hart thus been spent without 
answering the king’s demand, the proceedings 
of the Commons were quickened by a nitissage 
from his majesty reminding them that he needed 
more money, that his necessities reipuirecl des- 
patch, and that the prevalence of the plague, 
which made their continued sitting dangerous, 
would compel him to take more care of their 
health than they were themselves disposed to 
take, and shift as he best might without them. 
This hint of a dissolution produced an answei', 
in which, without refusing fresh supplies, they 
respectfully but firmly avowed their determina- 
tion to search into the abuses and grievances of 
the state and jiroceed to reform them, 
before this declaration could be presented the 
parliament was dissolved on the 12th of August. 

As money was not to he obtained from the 
Commons but at a price which he was 
to pay, Charles now resolved to 
by the plunder that might be obtained from the 
war with Spain, which under his father had been 
nothing more than a war of threats and procla- 
mations. He therefore issued writs to the no- 
bility, gentry, and clergy soliciting loans of 
money, with threats of his displeasure for non- 
compliance; and by these methods, and re- 
trenching the expenditure of the court, he was 
enabled to fit out a fleet of eighty ships, that 
carried an army of 10,000 soldiers. This arma- 
ment was reinforced by the states of Holland 
with sixteen sail, and altogether composed the 
largest force whicli England had yet mustered 
upon the sea. Men marvelled at the rapidity 
with which it had been collected, and wondered 
upon wbat country the blow was to fall, 
Buckingham, with whom the scheme originated, 
had also contrived to mar it at the outset by 
appointing to the command of both fleet and 
ai-my Lord Wimbledon, a creature of his own, 
one who was not only a mere landsman, but 
had already proved himself an inefficient general. 
His instructions contained a roving commission, 
which Queen Elizabeth’s admirals would have 
easily understood ; it was to scour the Spanish 
coast, destroy the shipping in the harbour, and 
intercept tlie Plate ships from America— to ob- 
tain all the plunder and work all the 
that he could, according to his own 
But when fairly out at sea Wimbledon 
not what to do or where to begin ; and after 
series of attempts, in all of which he was 
fully repulsed, he disembtuked his troops at the 
Isla de Leon, and advanced towards Cadiz, 
which he hoped to take and plunder. But 
their march his soldiers scattered themselvea 
among the wine-ceUars, where they became 
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action, so that they had 
ir shijis, leaving some hun- ; 
to be slaughtered by tlie i 
[leaaantry. A coutagioiis disorder, the : 
effects of the late intemiievance, broke out in 
one of the ships; the sick ■were removed into 
otlier vessels, by which tho disease -was spi’ead 
the lleet; and after heating about during 
days in quest of the treasure ahii)S, 
not far ott^ jdthough he could not 
descry them, Lord Wimbledon issued orders to 
return home. While Im -waa upon the station 
four of tho richest carracks from the Indies had 
got safely into Lisbon ; a few days after his de- 
parture the Plate fleet arrived at Cadiz; and 
when Wimbledon entered Plymouth not a single 
prize of any value had been captured to redeem 
the expense and disgrace of tho enterprise. 
The outcry y/im so loud that an inquiry -was 
instituted, and the unfortunate commander pnt 
upon his trial before tho privy 'Council; but 
through the influence of the Puke of Bucking- 
the prosecution was stopped, and the failure 
of the expedition was excused as a dispensation 
Provkience,! 

Although Charles hated tho name of a i>ar- 
liament his necessities became so urgent that 
tlie oiUling of one was inevitable, and accord- 
ingly it was appointed to assemble on the 6tli 
of PebruiU’y, 1(126, four days after his corona- 
tion. To render it compliant he put in forco 
the disused statutes against the Papists, and in 
the fines and forfeits which accrued to him from 
their persecution ho found a comforfeihle supply 
for his immediate wants. Another device by 
which he hoped to lessen the opposition of par- 
liament was still more nnwiso and nnsatisfac- 
tory. As sheriffs could not sit there he appointed 
to tliat office seven memhers, from whom tho 
cliief resistance in parliament was to he feared. 

was so flimsy a device, that while he valued 
himself upon its cimuiug, all men could see 
through it and despise it. The business com- 
menced with the outcry against grievances and 
demand for their redress, while the Duke of 
Buckingham was denounced as their author or 
encomager; and the king by his attempts to 
abate tlie storm only helped to increase it. He 
sent a message to the Commons telling them 
he would not allow any of his servants to 
them, much less one so 
the 
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the king thinks fit to honour. I ■wish,” he 
added in conolusimi, “ you would hasten my 
supply, or else it will he worwo for yourselves; 
for if any ill happen 1 sliall be tlio last .shall 
feel it,” Disregarding this iuijiurkms command, 
and asserting their right (o complain of all per- 
sons whateoevor who were dangerous to tho 
commonwealth as its ptihlic .sew, 'inis, the Com- 
mons proceeded in their in(|uiry ag.iinst Buck- 
ingham. Charlas again intcrpo-sial in a manner 
still more offcimvo by requiring the puniah- 
mout of two members who had offended him by 
their speeches in tlie house, and ordering them 
to cease this unparliamentary inquiry; he also 
bade them remember that upon him parliaments 
depended for thoir calling, sitting, or dissolu- 
tion, and that, therefore, as he should find the 
fruits of thorn good or evil, they were to be or 
not to he. Upon this charge tho Commons 
retired to deliberate, after lookimr tho doo ■ of 
the house and committing tho key to the cus- 
tody of the speaker, and tho favourite was finally 
impciwhcd at the bar of the Jfou.se of luirds. 
Ho was tried upon thirteen separate charges; 
tho trial was long, and tho ovidcnco condoinu- 
iiig; and he would soon have found liimsolf a 
prisoner in the Tower had not the king, after 
frequent iiit(irpo.'iitions in liis hulialf, abruptly 
terminated the difficulty by dissolving the par- 
liament, Avhich was done on the iruh of Juno, 
and before any siipplies had boon voted. After 
tho dissolution C)iarl(;.s, as if to complete tlie 
filionation of his subjects, ordered the declara- 
tion or romonstranco of parli.amonl, which had 
been piibliahed, to he suppressed and destroyed, 
and sent the Karla of Bristol and .Avmidol, wdio 
had headed tho oppo.sition against the Duke of 
Buckingham, to the Tower.® 

Tho neoe.*ity of raising money wiihout a par- 
liament was now so urgent, that every means 
both legal and illegal were adopted for tlie pur- 
pose. Catholics were hunted out and subjected 
to pecuniary penalties; imporia and exports 
were burdened witli additional duties; fresh 
loans w'ere demanded from the nobility, gentry, 
and merchants. But, as tho money derived from 
these . sources was far short of the exigency, 
Charles resolved to borrow from tlie nation at 
large and make the payment of the loans com- 
pulsory, Each individual was tlioroforo rated 
according to his means, and comniia.sioners were 
sent throughout tlie kingdom to levy these 
examine and bring 1;o ]:uuush- 


liamenti but it was uncertain the while whether 
a paiiiament would again be called, or if called, 
would grant the means of repayment. In the 
meantime the forced loan was levied with the 
utmost rigour, the rich who I'efused being sent 
to prison, and the poor to serve in the army and 
navy. But these oppressive acts, only lit for the 
despotism of the dark ages, provoked the new- 
born spirit of English liberty into a more de- 
termined resistance, and the cry became general, 
“No money without a parliament.” The clergy 
and high-oliurch party who interposed in behalf 
of royalty only tended to increase the prevalent 
alienation. Under the directions of Land, now 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the ministers preached 
the divine right of kings to exact money with- 
out the sanction of parliaments, and their hearers 
were taught that the duty of obedience to such 
demands was an essential condition of their sal- 
vation. The sermons on this occasion outsoared 
each other in iuculoatiug total anhmiaaion, and 
the mo.st transcendental of these orations were 
publi.shed, and their authors rewarded with a 
deanery or a bishopric. Such extravagance was 
certain to defeat its own purpose and cause dis- 
like to the church that sanctioned it; and Puri- 
tanism, which during the reign of James had 
been greatly on the increase, was now regarded 
as identified with liberty both civil and religi- 
ous. Its ranks, therefore, were daily and hourly 
increasing by the aooession of those who re- 
sisted the tyranny of the state and the priest- 
hood by whom it was upheld; and the time was 
fast api>roaching when the Puritans, no longer ' 
a down-trodden party, would be able to speak 
as an important power in the commonwealth 
and make their voice ho heard and regarded.^ 

It was unfortunate for Charles at this time, 
as well as afterwards, that all his attempts to 
repair his blunders and conciliate the nation 
only sunk him deeper in the mire. In the hope 
of soothing the popular exasperation he had 
become a persecutor of the Papists; he was now 
ready to assure his subjects of his Protestantism 
by purifying his own household from the taint 
of Eomish superstition. His queen was still 
acootiipanied by her priests and Popish atten- 
dants, on whom tlie nation looked with'a jealous 
eye, and these he was resolved to banish to their 
own country. This he accordingly effected, and 
in the same hasty and despotic fashion which 
had characterized his other proceedings. Tak- 
ing tlie queen by the hand he led her into his 
ajiartmewts, looking the door after him and 
keeping her in close custody, while the Prench 
bishop and his priests were taken into St. James 
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Park, and there briefly informed that they inu.st 
depart the kingdom ; and a similar intimation 
was briefly given to the Fi-ench attendants of 
her majesty. The bishop remonstrated, the 
female attendants shrieked, and the queen, learn- 
ing what was going on, attempted to escape from 
her confinement, and broke the glass window 
with her fist. But Charles was resolute, and the 
Duke of Buckingham, to whom the work of 
their extradition liad been intrusted, was so 
punctual in fulfilling his commission, that in a 
few days the whole of them were shipped at 
Dover and conveyed to their own country.^ 

However the Protestant spirit of the nation 
might he gratified by these displays of his ma- 
jesty’s zeal, they were peculiarly irritating to 
France, where they were regai-ded in the light 
of insult and defiance. They were a complete 
violation of that secret marriage compact which 
Chai’les and his father subscribed, by which the 
Papists were to he relieved from the operatiou 
of the penal statutes, and the queen indulged in 
the free exercise of her religion ; and after an 
ineifeotnal remonstrance of the French court, 
wiir between the two countries was proclaimed. 
This was what Bucldngham wanted, and the 
object for which he had fomented the quarrel 
between Ins master and the queen. The vain 
man had fallen in love with the Queen of France; 
and when it was announced to him that his pre- 
sence at the French court was not desired he 
had vowed to return to the country as an enemy, 
if not as a friend. In compliance with his re- 
solution the Protestants of Eochelle were to be 
I’elieved, and to ensure success to the expedition 
it was to he commanded by Buckingham in 
person; and Charles, who entered cordially into 
the proposal, believed that by this Protestant 
movement not only the general odium against 
his favourite would be removed, hut the suspi- 
cions against his own popish tendencies be laid 
to rest. It would also gratify the national re- 
sentments of the English, who regarded the 
French as their hereditary enemies, and who 
still regretted the loss of Calais, the trophy of 
their former conquest of France. 

Under the gleam of that temporary popularity 
which such a war was certain to produce, auuh 
effectual preparations were made, that on the 
27th of June, 1627, an armament of 100 ships 
with 7000 land troops on hoard embarked from 
Portsmouth, with the inexperienced incom- 
petent Buckingham for its coinniciudi'i It had 
been given out that the object of the expedition 
was to chiistise the Spaniards and recover the 
honour that had been lost at the Isla de Leon, 
and its real piuqiose was not uuderatood until it 
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andiored off Eoclielle on tho 11th of July. The 
peoyde of the town were neither prepared to 
admit nor to co-oyrerate with such douhtfnl 
aiwiliaries j and, therefore, instead of reeeiving 
tlioni into i.toehollc, they advised them to atffiek 
and oiioiipy the iieiglibovivhig Me of Kh6, which 
iiful lately lieon taken from them by Eiehelien, 
With this anggestion lliiekiugluim f!onii)lied, 
and ili<i Ki onoh troojw in lUio lieing taken hy 
em'lirisi', his first attemjita on his landing were 
snoceasfiil; lint, liaving quickly rocovored, such 
elVuctual iirejiaratioiia for resistance were made, 
that, instead of overrunning the little island, he 
found himself delayed hy the citadel of the town 
of S t. Martin, to which he was compelled to lay 
siege, and in which he jiersisted at a great ex- 
jiensc of time and aoldiera. Finding that ho 
could make no iniju’ession upon this citadel, and 
that, in spite of tho blockade of his shiyw, it liad 
lieeii reinforced with soldiers and jiroviaiona, 
Uuckingliam, after a dosyierate attomyrt on the 
(itU of ■Novemher to take it liy storin, in which 
he was ballled, resolved to abandon both citadel 
and tslaud. Tilts, however, was not to bn done 
wltli impunityy ; an army strongly forlitiod was 
collected in his rear," and through this lie had to 
fight his way at disadvantage lioforo ho reached 
his shipping. 1-le rotuviiod home at tho end of 
November, after having lost half of his army 
and niincd the canso of I’roteatantisni in Franco; 
but, though the wholo esyiedition had been a 
siei'io.s of yialyiable blunders, ho was welcomed 
like a conipieror hy his infatnated master, who 
told him that a.s a general he had done yinst 
expectation, and, it a man might say it, even 
beyond poasibility.* 

It was iiecos.sary to have money for tho pro- 
secution of the war; but this could not be ob- 
tained without a yiarhament. The kimr had 
endeavoured to raise it hy extorted loans, and 
sending those who refused to ymson ; but the 
effect of all this was to make the peoyile inquire 
more narrowly into the right of royalty to levy 
money without their consent, and to confirm 
their resistance to those arbitrary claims which 
Charles put forth as his prerogative. They were 
also indignant at the disgraceful issue of the 
expedition to the island of Ehd, and the in- 
fatuation which had ayipointed Buckingham to 
conduct it. While the public feeling was in this 
dangerous mood Charles felt him.self compelled 
to summon a ymvUament to meet on the 17th of 
March, 1628; hut, in the interval before its 
meeting, he continued his compnlsoiy levies of 
money upon the counties for the war, adding, 
that if they paid willingly he would meet the 
pavliament, liut, in the event of their refusal, 
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would think of a more summai'y expedient. 
This threat produced such an outcry of indigna- 
tion that ho was fain to vevujto it; but in a few 
days after bo made his revocation worthless 
by imposing some new duties on merehandiso. 
These ordtau ho was in like manner glad to re- 
call in consequence of the remonstrances of his 
counsellors and ministers of law." When jiar- 
liamtmt met everything was ready for oiijiosi- 
tion to the royal wishes, The jieople hail elected 
the mo.st patriotic or democratic for their repre- 
sentatives, and the third estate had grown so 
formidable that the collective wealth of the 
Hon.se of Common.^ was three times groatei’ 
than that of tho Lords. But, even at the open- 
ing Cliai'lea continued to give jiroofs of his 
wnivering inconsistency. Hehad sot freoseventy- 
eigUt gentlemen who had been imprisoned for 
refusing to contribute to the forcoil loans, and 
made other concessions that were grateful to the 
popular foeliiig; hut, as if ashamed of these re- 
hmting syiiiploms, be lluis addressed the par- 
liament ill Ida opening apeoch : “ I have called 
you together, judging a. iiai'Jiamcnt to ho the 
ancient, tho ,a[ieo(licst, and the lieat way to gii'o 
such Bvipply as fai secure ourselves a,ud save our 
fricmla from imminent ruin. Mveiy man must 
now do according to his iioniicieiieo ; wherefore, 
if you, whicli (.hxl forbid, sliould not do your 
duties in ccintrilniling what ibis slate at this 
time needs,'! must, in disehavgeof my eonacienco, . 
use those other ineana will ch (iod has [int into 
my hands to save that which the follie.'i of: other 
men may otherwise liazard to lose. Take not 
tliia as a threatening; 1 scorn to threaten any 
hut iny equals; but as an admonition from Iiim 
that, both out of nature and duty, hath moat 
care of your preservation and iiroaperities.” 
This mouaeing a]iucch was aggravated hy that 
of tlie lord-keeper, who declared that the king 
had chosen a parliamentary way to obtain siij)- 
plies, not aa the only w'ay, l.iut a.s the litteat. 
“!f tlim be deferred,” lie added, “necessity and 
the sword maj^ make way for othera. Buinoml ler 
his majesty’s admonition ; I say, romeinhev it !” 

To tliese throats, insulting and irritating as 
they were, the parliament presented the tranquil 
demeanour of men whose course of action was 
fixed, and who were not to lie driven from it. 
They agreed to give live auliaidios, the whole to 
he paid within tho year; liqt Llic Icing was not 
to receive this money until he recognized the 
rights of the peoiilc, and solemnly promised the 
redre.sa of grievances. 'llhcHB rights and tlieso 
grievances were made aufficiently intelligiblo 
hy the apeechas that followed, and hy tin? ro- 
Bolntions which were ummimouBly passed on tho 
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8tli of May, to the following effect:—!. That no 
freeman should be imprisoned by command of 
the king or privy-council without cause accor- 
: dant with law. 2. That a writ of habeas coi'pus 
should bo granted to every person so detained 
or imprisoned on his demanding it. 3. That tdl 
persons imprisoned by command of the king or 
privy-council without cause should obtain the 
lieuelit of habeas corpus; and, 4. That no tax, 
tallage, loan, henevolence, or other hke charges 
should he commanded or levied by the king or 
his ministers without common consent of par- 
li<arnent. These demands were embodied in 
their celebrated “ Petition of Eight,” which was 
presented to Charles on the 28th of May. The 
king, wlio was impatient for the subsidies, hut 
unwilling to surrender one iobi of what he 
deemed Ids prerogative, was in a dilemma from 
whioh, as usual, he endeavoured to extricate 
himself by an equivocal or unsatisfactory lui- 
swer tliiit might afterwards be interpreted ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure. It was the 
following; — “The king willeth, that right be 
dona according to the laws and customs of the 
realm ; and that the statutes be put in due exe- 
cution, that his subjects may have no cause to 
ccmiplaiu of any wrongs or oppressions contrary 
to their just rights and liberties, to the pre- 
servation whereof he holchs himself in conscience 
ns well obliged as of his own prerogative.” The 
Commons were indignant at this vague reply, 
which might bear any or no meaning whatever; 
and their wrath was increased by a message 
whioh he sent, intimating his intention to pro- 
rogue the parliament upon the 11th of June, 
commaiKling them withal to enter upon no new 
business which might lead to the censuring or 
aspersion of any of the officers of his govern- 
ment. But, instead of being silent, they pro- 
ceeded to accuse the Duke of Buckingham as 
the evil counsellor of the king and source of all 
the national calamities. The Lords also joined 
the Coinmoiis in petitioning for a more explicit 
and .satisfactory answer to the Petition of Eight, 
and driven from his subterfuges Charles was 
obliged to comply. He came to the Lords, and, 
having commanded the attendance of both 
houses, he tliere ratified the petition in the 
most express terms, by which it became one of 
the statutes of the realm. “ You see now,” he 
said in conclusion, “ how ready I have showed 
myself to satisfy your demands, so that I have 
done my pai't; wherefore, if this parliament hath 
not a happy coiidusion, the sin is yours — I am 
free of it.” The Commons .showed their satis- 
faction by passing, on the 12th of June, the bill 
for granting the five subsidies. They afterwards 
proceeded to the tonnage and poundage bill, in- 
tending to pass it for one year, but to remon- 
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strate against levying its duties without their 
consent. But here Charles, alarmed for his pre- 
rogative, came dowir unexpectedly to the House 
of Loi-ds before the bill had passed ; and when 
the Commons .appeared, with the speaker at 
their head, he stated, that liy granting the Peti- 
tion of Eight he had conceded nothing new, but 
only confirmed the ancient liberties of his sub- 
jects, and that if they thought he had tlicrehy 
given up his right to toiinnge and poiinclago, 
they were under a mistake; these profits he could 
.not want, and they wore the chief maintenance 
of his ci'own. Having thus shown the worth- 
lessness of his assent to tlie petition, and how 
little be was disposed to depart from bis former 
absolutism, he thus concluded his address, by 
which he prorogued the parliament; “1 com- 
mand you all that are here to take notice of 
what I have spoken at this time, to be the true 
intent and meaning of what I granted you in 
your pjctition ; but especially you, my lords, the 
judges; for to you only, under me, belongs the 
interpretation of laws ; for none of the Houses 
of Parliament, either joint or separate, what new 
doctrine soever may be raised, have any power 
either to make or declare a law without my 
consent.”^ 

The attention of the English nation was now 
drawn to the condition of the unfortunate Hugue- 
nots of Eochelle. The abortive attempt for their 
relief had only increased the cfEorts of the French 
court for their enthe suppression ; and as Ro- 
chelle was the last stronghold of Protestantism 
in France, its capture would end a long and 
ruiuoim civil war. The town was therefore 
closely invested and I'edueed to the last ex- 
tremity, while the fresh aid which was expected 
from England had been delayed by tbe conten- 
tions of Charles with his parliament. It was 
now resolved by the king and his favourite to 
assist in raising the siege; and Buckingham, 
who was impatient to retrieve his lost honour, 
hurried down to Portsmouth to hasten the pre- 
parations and conduct the expedition. It was 
while thus employed tliat the duke was struck 
down by tbe knife of an assassin. John Felton, 
a gentleman and oflicer who had served in the 
former expedition to the island of Rh6, where 
another had been promoted over his head, was 
one of those religious fanatics who thought that 
he could do Hecaven good service by taking its 
judgments into his own hand; and his fanati- 
cism being animated hy personal resentment, 
he followed the duke to Portsmouth, and se- 
lecting his opportunity, stabbed him in the left 
breast with a knife. The strong blow was so 
unerring that Buckingham instantly fell dead, 
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aud while all wondered Avheiico it came, the 
asaasBin, who might have escaped, calmly avowed 
the deed, and gave Idnisolf up to the alarmed 
attoiulants. Imagiuiug that he would he mur- 
dered on the spot, he had fixed a writing half 
within the lining of his hat acknowledging the 
murder aud glorying in its motive.s. “That 
man,” it stated, “is cowardly base, aiid de- 
serveth not the name of a gentleman or soldier, 
that is not willing to sacrifice his life for tlie 
honour of his God, his king, and his country. 
Let no man commend me for tiie doing of it, 
but rather discommend thomselves as the cause 
of it; for if God liad not talcen our hearts for 
our sins, he had not gone so long unpunished.” 
it was a single lurid fli>ah, as the precursor of 
that thunderatorm by winch the whole heaven 
was soon to he kindled, a display of that spirit 
which was struggling for a more general as I 
well as more ooiigenial manifestation in tlie j 
civil war which afterwards hroke out. While i 
Folton was convoyed from Portsmouth to 
the Tower of Loudon he wiia greeted by the 
acclamations and blessings of the people, and in 
his trial and execution ho persevered to the last 
in justifying the deed. Charles wept bittei'ly 
over the death of his favourite, hut few sympa- 
thized in his grief ; aud the body of the duke 
was interred in secret, m even his remains wore 
not thought to be safe from the popular resent- 
ment.’- The command of the expedition to Ko- 
■chelle was then given to the Earl of Lindsey, 
who set sail on the 8th of September; but al- 
though he had a powerful fleet aud army no 
success awaited it to retrieve the unpopularity 
of Charles with his subjects and avert or lighten 
his downfall. Lindsey returned without honour 
or advantage, and soon .afterwards Eoclielle was 
taken, after more than two-thirds of its de- 
fenders had fallen in the siege. 

The love of absolute rule was so innate to the 
disposition of Charles that the absence of the evil 
counsels of Buckingham produced no change in 
his government He had also taken for his chief 
adviser .Bishop Laud, whom he had raised from 
the see of Bath and Wells to that of London, 
and who was to the full as pernicious a ooiin- 
sellor as the duke, with greater method and 
plausibility in his .suggestions. Wliile the king 
was tlievafore in no haste to meet his parliament, 
he continued the collection of tonnage and 
poundage and the duties on merchandise by 
means of the Star Chamber and the Court of 
High Commission. 

■ After a fresh prorogation the parliament met 
on tiie 20th of .January, 1629, and their first 
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proceedings were to reinon-strate against the 
violation of the Petition of Eight, which since 
their last sitting had been invaded in its most 
important clauses. In couscipnuice of these 
remonstrances Charles coniinauded the atl.tmd- 
auco of tlu! Ijords aud Commons in, tlu) liau- 
quotiug-hoUHe iu Whitehall, where he justifUnl 
his proceedings, telliug the C(.immous tlial, lie 
expected they would vote tonnage and poundage 
without delay, aud thus end all eontroversy upon 
tlie subject. But Idie members of the l.mwer 
House avero not to bo driven forward by this 
ai'bitrai’y injunction ; aud far from voting ton- 
nage and poundage for life, as Charles expected, 
they would not vote it even for a single year, 

[ uiile.ss he altered the character of his proceed- 
ings. This was especially needed, as not only 
I the rights of jjroperty liad been violated by 
Charles, but those of conscience by Laud, who, 
h.aving introduced the Arminian creed and 
Popish ceremonies into the IhigliKh (Ihurcli, was 
already enforcing conformity by line, inijirison- 
inout, aud the iiillory, aud by the executioner’s 
scourges, knife, and branding-iron. Instead, 
therefore, of proceeding to vote aeeurdiug to the 
royal wish, hotli Lorils and Comiuons voted a 
general fast on aecount of the national sins and 
the dangers with which religion was threatened, 
to which Charles unwillintrly gaim hi.s assont. 
After this public religious duty was over Charles 
again .sent a massage to tho Coiinuons urging 
the speedy settlement of tonnage aud poundage; 
but tbe Puritans, who now mustered strong in 
tho paiiiamont, complained of the encouragement 
given to Popciy and Anninianism, and the 
necessity of guarding the IProtestant faith from 
which their civil liberties were derived. It was 
already reported that, as soon as tho vote had 
passed, the king intended b dihsolve tho par- 
liament, aud not soon to call another; and, awaro 
of Ills msnjccuty and his wish to make himself 
absolute, they were wary of furnishing him with 
those resources by which he might free himself 
from their control. 

This delay, instead of teaching Charles cau- 
tion, only made him more imjiationt for tho 
settlement of tonnage aud poundage; aud on the 
3d of Fehnmi-y ho sent an urgent message to 
tho Lower House, oxpros.sing his astonishinent 
that this business of religion should only bo a 
hinderoncoof theiraffitirs, and commandiugthom 
to proceed to tho matter iu hand at onco — tell- 
iug them th.at otherwise they must not think it 
strange, if he found them slack, that he, alunild 
give thorn “sneh further quickening” as ho 
might find caitso. This message quickened them 
indeed, but not iu tho way he iutemdod. In- 
dignant rather than alarmed at tho threat they 
went deeper still into their religious grievaneos 
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and the necessity of procuring their redress. 
Popery and Arminianism they declared to be 
the prevalent evils, and Laud and his coadjutor 
Noils, Bishop of Winchester, the chief agents of 
their prevaloiioe. Co lu't patronage and ecclesi- 
astical promotion were exclusively reserved for 
tho.so who preached Arminian doctrines and ab- 
solute monarchical rule ; and although three of 
these parsons had been condemned and sentenced 
by parliaments, tliey had been selected on that 
account by the king for advancement. While 
the obnoxious prelates were thus, denounced 
political grievances wei-e not lost sight of ; and 
the sheriff of London, who had seized the goods 
of a merchant for refusing to pay the tax that 
had been levied upon them, was brought befoi'e 
the bar of tlie house, compelled to ask pardon 
cm Ills knees, and committed to the Tower. 
Several officers of customs woi-e also brought 
before them on the same charge, who could 
only justify themselves by declaring that they 
acted upon the king’s warrant. During these 
proceedings, in which religious grievances were 
at issue, a strong squai-e-builtbut clownish-look- 
ing man, aged about thirty, rose for the first time 
to speak in the house, which ho did in a harsh 
voice^ and with a confused rambling oratory, 
while ho stated from hearsay that a certain doctor 
of the church had preached “ flat Popery” at St. 
Paul’s Cross. Already the man was regarded, 
and his words heard with wonder and even with 
awe, for there was a force and earnestness about 
him which it was impossible to contemplate 
with indifference. That speaker was no other 
than Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the member for Hun- 
tingdon.* 

On tlie 25th of .February the sub-commitfceo 
of religion presented their report under the title 
of “ Heads of Articles agreed upon, and to be 
insisted on by the Homse.” Among other abuses 
it complained of books in favour of Popery pub- 
lished by bishop’s license, and books ag,ainst 
Po]jery suppressed by the same authority; of 
candlesticks placed upon the communion table, 
which was now wickedly called a high altar; of 
pictures, images, and lights in the churches; of 
praying towards tho east, and of frequent cross- 
ing in the service of public jmiyei’. They com- 
plained also of the bishops calling men to ques- 
tion upon these rites and practices, and punish- 
ing them for their refusal to comply with them. 
With the redress of these gi-ieviinces they also 
demanded that the penal .statutes against Ca- 
tholics should be executed to the letter; that 
the higher ecclesiastical preferments should be 
bestowed by the king, witli advice of his privy- 
council, upon learned, pious, :ind orthodox men; 


that bishops and clergymen should be resident 
upon their dioceses and parishes; and that means 
should he taken iii the present parliament for 
providing the maintenance of a godly able minis- 
ter in every pariah of tlie kingdom. The same 
evils which had troubled Scotland during tlie 
preceding reign had thus sufliced to convert the 
English parliament into a Scotch General As- 
sembly. Alai'med at the danger which threat- 
ened his beloved hierarchy Charles, as soon as 
these articles were read, ordered the houses to 
adjourn to the 2d of March ; and although the 
right of its own adjournment was claimed by the 
imrliamei.it it dutifully complied. But the in- 
terval seemed only to have strengthened the 
resistance of the members, so that when they 
met they resumed the subject of religious and 
political abuses with greater vehemence than 
ever. The speaker, Sir John Finch, then de- 
livered a me.ssage from the king commanding a 
further adjournineiit, but this they refused; and 
Sir J ohn Eliot, producing a remonstrance to the 
king against the illegal levying of tonnage and 
poundage, desired the speaker to read it. This 
the latter refused to do, alleging that the king 
had nh'eady adjourned the house. The office 
was then proposed to the clerk, who also refused; 
upon which Eliot, after reading it himself, de- 
sired the speaker to put it to the vote, who an- 
swered that he was commanded otherwise by 
the king. “Do you refuse to be our speaker?” 
was now the outery. Finch replied that he had 
a command from the king to rise as soon as lie 
had delivered the charge for adjournment, and 
had risen accordingly; upon which Hollis, Valen- 
tine, and other members of their party, laid hold 
of tlie trembling speaker and pinned him down 
upon the ehair, while others looked tlie doors 
of the house, and laid the keys on the table. 
Thus debarred from all retreat, and forcibly kept 
in office, with the oath of Hollis ringing in hi.s 
ears, “God’s wounds! he shall sit still till it 
pleases us to rise,” the speaker could only shed 
tears, and to every appeal reply, “I have Ms 
majesty’s commands ! I dare not sin against 
his express commands.” Finding it impossible 
to move him, and knowing that if they let slip 
tho opportunity it might not be recovered, the 
members hastily drew up a protest under the 
following heads, which was read hy Mr. Hollis; 
1. Who.soever shall bring in innovation in reli- 
gion, or by favour seek to extend or introduce 
Popery or Arminianism, or other opinions dis- 
agreeing from the true or orthodox church, shall 
be reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom and 
commonwealth. 2. Who,soever shall counsel or 
advise the taking and levying of the subsidies 
of tonnage and poundage, not being granted by 
parliament, or shall be sui actor or instrument 
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therein, shall he likewse reputed am innovator 
in tlui government, and a capital enemy to this 
kingdom and commonwealth. :k If any iner- 
ch:i,nt or other person whataoover shall volun- 
tarily yield or pay tlie said subsidies of tonnage 
and poundage, uot being gi'anted by paiiianmut, 
he .shall likewise be reputed a betrayer of the 
liborly of Jtngl.and and an enemy to the same.” 
These firtieles were .successively cheered and 
voted by the whole house. 

In tiiQ meautijiie, while these proceedings 
were going on, Ohavles liad Inastened to the 
House of Lords. The anxiety that had brought 
him was deepened on his arrival. Although, he 
had sent his orders for the adjournment of the 
Lower House the speaker did not make bis ap- 
pearance; and when he sent a messenger to 
bring away the serjeant and his important 
symbol, the mace, without which no sittings 
co\ild be continued, the members stopixsd the 
serjeant, took his key from him, and kept him 
in durance with the .H})oaker. After waiting in 
vain l.'harles sent the usher of the black rod to 
summon the (.lommous before, him, that he might 
dissolve the parliament; but the uahor found the 
doors looked, and his summons disregarded. 
Enraged at this defiance the king sent for the 
captain of the pensioneis and his guaitls to break 
open the doors; but by this time the members 
had ended their business and taken their de- 
parture, Besolved that they should not thus 
escape, Charles, on the fith of Marah, summoned 
the principal oll’endera before the privy-council. 
Those 'were Valentine, Goritou, Eliot, tlie learned 
Selden, Hobart, Hayman, Hollis, Long, and 
Stroud, the members who had been the most 
forward in tlie opiiosition, and confining the 
speaker in the chair; but, upon piusenting them- 
selves, with the exception of Long and Stroud, 
before the privy-council, they refused to answer 
for anything they had .said in parliament, and 
■wore for tlieir refusal committed to the Tower. 
The other two surrendered ujion a proclamation 
for their arrest, and were sent to join tlieir ac- 
complices ; and their houses were searched, and 
their papem seized by royal warrant, in the hope 
that something would be found to implicate 
tliern. Having thus secured the vipers, as he 
termed them, Oharles on the Kith went to the 
House of Lords to dissolve the ]iarliament; but 
to this meeting the Comuiona had not been sum- 
moned, neither was the speaker in presence. 
This ivvogular dissolution was accompanied with 
sharp rebuke bestowed upon the Commons, 
while the members of the Upper House were 
commended. “My lords,” said the king, “I 
never came here upon so unpleasing an occa- 
sion; therefore, m.any may wonder why I did 
not rather choose to do this hy commission ; it 
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being a general maxim of kings to lay harsh 
commands by their minislcr.s, t)iciu.-,elvc.s only 
executing pleasing things. Hut conaiiiering that 
jiistiee is eus well answered in comiiieudiiig' and 
rewiU'ding of virtue as puuLshing of vice, I 
thought it necessiu-y to come iiere this d;iy, to 
declare to 3 'on, my lords, and all the world, 
it WEIS only the disobedient carri.a.go of tluj .Ijovvfjr 
House thiit hath cEiused thi.s dissolution ;it this 
time; Eind that, you, my IcweIs, are so far from 
being cjiusors of it, that .[ have as nineh con^fort 
in 3 mnr loi’ilships’ cEU-riiige towni'ds me, a.s 1 have 
c.ause to disbisto their praceediugs. Yet, tlmt 1 
may be clearly understood, I must needs say, 
that they do mistake mo wonderfully that think 
Hay the fault eqiiallyupon all tlit! .Lo'wer .House; 
for, Eis I know there Eire luaii^' eis duiiful and 
loysil subjects as any that sire in the world, so I 
know that it was only somo vijicr.s ainong.st them 
tliEit had east this mist of dilVerinuie before Iheir 
eyes; although there were souic amoiigsl, them 
Unit would not he iufot'tod with lliis coniiigion; 
iiiiismuch that .some by ilicir spesikiiig - which, 
indecil, was the. goneval fault of tho house on 
the hist day- did show their obedience. To 
conclude, my lord.s, sm tlioso evil-aii'ecJted lamaons 
must look for their rewards, .so you that ai'O hero 
of the Higher Housej may justly elaiiu from me 
that protection and fiivi,mr that a good king 
oweth to his loyal sind faithful nobility.” 1 Lav- 
ing thus clriiwn a broad lino of distinction be- 
tween the Tjords and Gommons, and given tho 
latter an oiiportimity to return to their (dlegiiince, 
Charles dissailved his third piviiiaineivt, wishing 
thiit he might never have occasion to call an- 
other.'' 

The next act of Charles was to proceed against 
the “ viper's ” whom he had committed to the 
Tower, and he resolved to try them in the Star 
Chamber, a court that wius devoted to hia will. 
But in this instance ho reckoned too much on 
their servility; for however willing to stretch 
their consciences in hia service, they were un- 
willing to proceed to extremities with men who 
had the voice of the mition in their favour, and 
the king was obliged to luive reconr.se to the 
ordin.ai'y modes of trial. Even heri^, however, 
the statutes oonld be wre.stcd to tluur dwad- 
vanbige. On suing for their halms corpus they 
were told by tho (kjurt of .King’s Ueuch that 
thej' were committed upon hi.'i m.'ijesty’.s warrant 
for stirring up sedition; and when sin appeal 
was marie to the Petition of flight, they were told 
that a petition in parliament was no law, iind 
that although the king had lusaented to i't, he 
was not to bo ni'god beyond hi.s word.s iind in- 
tentions. Tho attorney-general also stated that 
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persons committed to pi'isou by the sovereign, 
himself or the privy-council could not be ad, 
jnittod to bail. After more than half a year 
had been spent in captions objections and delays, 
during which the prisoners were closely confined 
in tlu! 'tower, and doiiied tlic vuse of hooks, and 
of pen, ink, and paper, they were brought into 
court, and verphred not only to find bail for 
their present chai’ge, but for their future good 
bcliaviour. Witli tlie first part of the injunction 
they wore ready to comply, but the second they 
refused ; they had no -wiah to involve their 
sureties in their future conduct, subject as it 
would be to the interpretation of the king and 
his ministers, by whom, let it he what it might, 
it was almost certain to be condemned, and for 
this refusal they were again remanded to con- 
finement. An information was then lodged | 
against them in the King’s Bencli in the usual 
form. Sir John Eliot was ohai'ged with cer'tain 
words which lie had uttered against the judges 
and privy-council in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Deuzil Hollis and Mr. Valentine with 
forcibly holding down the speaker in the chair. 
They answered that these offences, having been 
committed in parliament, ought only to be 
judged by parliament. But their plea was over- 
ruled j they had endeavoured, it was alleged, to 
Slander the government and excite sedition and 
discord between the king, his peers, and people, 
which was a violation of parliamentary privi- 
leges, and punishable by this court. Sentence 
accordingly was pronounced upon them to the 
following effect : All the defendants wore to be 
imprisoned during bis majesty’s pleasure; and 
none of them to be enlarged without acknow- 
ledging his offence, making submission, and 
giving security for ids good behaviour. Sir John 
Eliot, as being judged the ringleader and gi’eatest 
offender, was to pay a fine to the king of £2000. 
Mr. Hollis was to pay a line of 1000 marks, and 
Mr. Valentine of .£000. Long, who had been 
pricked for sheriff' of Wiltshire, was brought, not 
before the King’s Bench, but the Star Chamber, 
fined in 2000 marks, and condemned to malce 
public anbndssiou, and he imprisoned during the 
king’s pleasure ; and this upon tlie cliiirge that 
he liad attended p.arliament instead of remain- 
ing as sheriff in hi.s own county.* 

Altliough Charles had now dispensed with 
the! aids of a. linuted .sovereignty and was ruling 
in the style of jin autocrat, he liad left himself 
without counsellors either to assist him in the 
government or to conduct a parliament should 
the calling of one be necess.ary. But unfortu- 
nately his advisers wore men of his own Choice, 
and therefore like-minded with himself, and 
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were better fitted to justify and act out liis 
despotic puiijoses than to regulate or restrain 
them. The first and by far the most talented 
of these Wixs Sir Thomas Wentworth. This 
man, of ancient and noble family, commanding 
talents, and insatiable ambition, had commenced 
bis career as a patriot, distinguished himself in 
the cause by bis bold resistless eloquence, and 
be(5n imprisoned for refusing to contribute to 
the forced loan imposed by the king ; hut soon 
after he made his peace with Buoldugham a 
short time before the deirtli of the latter, and 
went over to the court party, who gladly hailed 
such an able associate to their cause. The king 
created Mm a peer by the title of Baron Went- 
worth, and at the end of 1628 appointed him 
lord-president of the court of York, better kuown 
by the title of Council of the North. This ex- 
ample and these rewards created fresh apostates, 
of whom Sir Dudley Digges, an able paiiiamen- 
tary debater, was made master of tlie rolls; Noye, 
a lawyer, attorney-general ; and Littleton, also 
a lawyer, solicitor -general. These purchased 
patriots were now the unscrupulous servants of 
the king, and were ready to act against their 
old friends and cause with the rancour that be- 
longs to apo.state3. In this way Charles sought 
to weaken the i-anks of bis opponents, while he 
stremrthened his own by means of despotic rule. 
But of all his counsellors the first place was 
given to Wentworth, and Laud, Bishop of 
London, the chief agents of liia despotism, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, men whom the people 
not only fe.ared, but hated with a perfect luitred. 
It was this spiritual rule as exercised by Laud 
that finally drove the people into rebellion, and 
brought himself and his master to the block. 

After the dissolution of parliament in 1629 
eleven years elapsed before iuiotlier was called. 
But scai’cely bad the dissolution taken place 
when the want of money was felt, and to raise it 
Charles and his counsellors were driven to their 
shifts. Some of the means which they adopted 
on this occasion were as unwise as they were 
unconstitutional and illegal. By the Petition of 
Eight the levying of tonnage and poundage had 
been condemned, and the Commons had de- 
nounced the man as a traitor who should sub- 
mit to its piijnnent. But the king, iiotwitb- 
Btanding Ms .assent to the petition, net oidy 
continued it, but augmented the rate of payment, 
and ordei-ed the goods of such as refused to be 
seized and sold. In the old feudal times when 
Henry III. and Edward I. had been sorely dis- 
tressed for money, they had summoned their 
militaiy tenants worth £20 (a large sum in 
those days) to receive knightlioocl, and had let 
tliem off from the costly honour for a fine ; but 
this oppressive kind of taxation, which had 
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almost fallen into abeyance, was now renewed 
with more than ite ancient striotne®. Forty 
pouiid.s wsia now the eutu at wJiich eligible 
persona were ratud, a sum far abort in value of 
twenty povnids in tbo thirteenth ceutnry, and 
when small landholders refused to pay the fine 
of exemption, they were visited with heavy 
pemiltie.H or thrown into prison. Nor was this 
oUigation cojiliuod to inilitary men, as had at 
first lioen the case, but was now extended over 
laorohauts and country gentlemen, especially 
tlio.so wlio wern .ruritan.s and obnoxious to the 
court party, and .£100,000 were said to have 
bemi raised from the fines of those who were 
not knighted. Another source was created from 
the revival of the forest laws. These, too, hud 
been allowed in a great measure to expire when 
Charles called them into aetbe operation, and 
they were renewed in a spirit worthy of their 
old Nonnan originators. Under the plea tlmt 
such and such grounds had anciently belonged 
to the royal chases, oeciipanls were ilislodgud 
aud estates seized whicli liad been juivate pro- 
perty for centuries ; and when the owners en- 
deavoured to maintain their claims by law, they 
had 110 ohauce against the king as claiuiaut with 
his unjust justiciaries as judges. Another ex- 
pedient for raising money was the revival of 
monopolies; and for the sum of £10,000, and a 
duty of ujion every ton of soap, the king 
chartered a company with the exclusive privilege 
to make it, while no other was to he sold or 
manufactured. Another monopoly was the 
making of starch, which was also exclusively 
vested in a company. But the most mischievous 
of all the king’s measures was one that matched 
the wisdom of Canute or Dame Partington— 
it was to prevent the overflow of London beyond 
its present limits. King James, opining in liis 
wisdom that with tlie increase of the metropolis 
the plague became more prevalent, denounced 
the building of more house.?, but his proclama- 
tions to that effect were unheeded. The quarrel, 
however, was taken up by Charles, both as a 
new S0VIVC6 of revenue and a means of vin- 
dicating his authority ; and although there was 
no law to prevent the people from multiplying 
buildings, be appointed a commission to fix the 
boundaries of .streets, and punish all who tres- 
pas.sed by building new houses. A fine was 
accordingly levied equal to three years’ rent 
upon all new erections, and an annual tax to the 
crown j and in some cases the buildings were 
tUrown down and a penalty exacted from the 
owners, in addition to the loss of their pro- 
perty.i 

While every proceeding in the state was thus 
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calculated to provoke suspicion or complaint, 
matters were still worse in the clmroh, where 
Laud and his clerical coadjutors ruled with a 
lu'gh hand, and whore the alasolullsm of the king 
waa more than matched by the jjaiKil infallibility 
and desiiotism of the bishop, Aki.Kauder Leigh- 
ton, a Scotchman and Puritan miiiintuv, the 
father of the move distingnishc'd Avclibisho}! 
Leighton, had written n. book, oiitilled A‘»' Ap- 
peal to the Parliament, or /Smi'e 1 'Um againet 
Prelacy, in whicli, although be iittacked the 
abuses of the churcli witli imicli keenness, it 
was not perhaps more than the late innovations 
had merited. But for this oli'ence Laud had 
him brought before the Star Chamber ; and 
although Leighton ple,aded that he had offended 
through zeal and not from any per.soual malice, 
his appeal was diaregavvled, aud his punishment 
was such as was only suited to the vilest of 
felons, lie was degraded from tin' ministry, 
publicly whipped in Pahioe Yard, and sot in 
the iiillory for two h(uir,s, where he bad an ear 
cut oifi a nostril slit, and one of liis elioeks 
binuded with the letteivi S.S., for Sower of Meili- 
tion. But hero Ills toiture.s did not teniiiii.ate. 
After he had been reimnaled to prison for one 
short week, ami before lii.s wouiuls weri! healed, 
he was led out (o he miinglud anew. After bc- 
iiig again publicly whipped and pilloried, ho wa.s 
deprived of the other ear, had the otliev nostril 
slit, and was braude,d hi the otlnu' cheek, after 
which he was sent biusk to bis diingBon disllgured 
and mutilated, there to be. iinprisuned for life." 

A .still more severe case, if j'ossiblo, was that 
of Mr. 'William Prymic, .a btirri.sU'r of Liiieolii’s 
Inn. lie had written a leaninl and bulky 
work named Ilistrio-Marti.cj the 1 'layers' Scourge 
or Actors’ Tragedie, direeted against plays, 
masques, dances, maaquerade.s, aud othi'r fashion- 
able amusements, and also against tlie sports of 
the people, espeeially the religious spurts, sueli 
as public festival,?, Christmas amiusemeuts, bon- 
fires, maypoles, green bouses, and the like. It 
was a work the scholarship, size, and costliness 
of which would have made it a sealed book to 
mo.?t peojile, .and it had been in print for some 
time without e.xciting jiartieidar notice. It 
had, however, awoke the resentment of laiud 
from the praise it bestowed upon Ijeigliton; 
and among its other oftences, it was aiipposcil 
to be a direct libel upon the queen, because ,slie 
was fond of the drama, .'iml liad eonde.scemled 
to take a part in certain pastoral rehearsals of 
the court. The author was iiidieted liefore the 
Star Chamber, where Land Ininaelf was present 
encouraging the prosecution ; and the work was 
condemned as libellous, not only against her 


majosty, but the king and court, the church and 
state, the English nation and humanity at large. 
The Ronteuco paas(>d upon the unfortunate 
I’ryime was equal to tho universality of the 
supposed oflance. He was degraded in his uni- 
veraily and banished from the bar, sentenced 
to ))ay a hue of ,£5000, and oondenmed to per- 
jietuiil irnpriaoninent; and in addition to these 
heavy penalties he was to bo branded on the 
forehead, slit in the nose, and to have his ears | 
cropped off. This doom was strictly executed 
in all its revolting particulars. * 

The Puritans were now brought to that 
point beyond which endurance could go no 
further. No voice was to be heard in their 
pulpits condemnatory of Ai-miiiiau doctrines 
under tlie severest penalties, and their refusal 
of conformity to tenets which they condemned, 
and rites they abhorred, was liable to be visited 
as a capital offence. To secure purity of doctrine 
and worship from perishing off the face of the 
land, they had formed a.ssooiations and collected 
funds for buying uj) the lay impropriations, and 
establishing afternoon lectureships in boroughs 
and cities j but Charles and Laud seized the 
money, professing that they would employ it 
according to their own better judgment, for the 
welfare of religion and the church. And when 
they endeavoured under these restrictions to 
avail themselves of the press, the examples of 
Prynne and others had shown the hopelessness 
of free discussion, and the merciless severity 
with which it would be visited. There was no 
longer liberty for them in the land of their 
nativity, and the Puntiins weio .iheuly enu- 
gratiiig in great numbers to New England, pre- 
ferring to enjoy, amidst dauger-s a.ud privations, 
that freedom which was denied them at home. 
These were tlio Pilgrim Pathers who banished 
tliemsodvBS to America, and there founded a 
colony which was afterwards to expand into a 
powerful empire, while those who remained at 
home had a still more important mission to 
accomplish, for which they bided their time, 
and which found them in readiness vfhen it 

Having thus given a summary of the first 
niriG years of tlie reign of Charles L, and the 
steps which led to that civil w.ar, in which Scot- 
land oomnienoed the onset .and bore so impor- 
tant a part, we now turn to Scottish affairs and 
resume tlie regular course of our niirrative. 

On the death of James VI., although he had 
done muck to alienate their .affections, the Scots 
remembered that ho was their countryman and 
tho representative of their long line of sove- 
reigns. The tidings of his demise were there- 


fore received with decorous regret, a general 
mourning was observed, and his successor was 
proclaimed at the Gross of Edinburgh with the 
wonted solemnities.' A deputation of tlie Scot- 
tish nobles was also sent up to London to assist 
at the obsequies of the late sovereign, and the 
coronation of his successor. The only interrup- 
tion to this general tranquillity aroso from an 
insurrection of the men of the Westeni Isles, 
who seized the opportunity .as a fiivourable one 
for piracy and plunder, and probably for assert- 
ing their ancient lawless independence. But 
I the lords of the privy-conncil, having commis- 
I sioned Archibald Lord Lorn to proceed against 
I them, that nobleman levied a force of two 
thousand men for tlie defence of Argyle, Lorn, 
and Kintyre, while tlie Baron of Kilsyth, who 
I was captain of the western seas, with two ships 
of war and a frigate cleared the sea of their 
piratical lymphads. These prompt proceedings 
extinguished the rebellion at its outset, and re- 
duced the Islesmen to submission.^ 

One of the first attempts of Chai’les in the 
government of Scotland was the full restoration 
of Episcopacy, and his earliest movement was 
to confirm the authority of the Five Articles of 
Berth. Agiiiust these the majority of the Scot- 
tish nation had never ceased to protest, and on 
the accession of Chai-les they hoped to obtain 
that relief from them which they had sought 
in vain .at the hand of his father; and to this 
effect the ministers deputed Kobert Scott, min- 
ister of Glasgow, to repair to London with their 
supplication. But the new king’s proceedings 
in reply convinced them that he would make 
his finger thicker than his father’s loins. In 
his eyes the Five Articles were as sjicred as the 
conmiands of the decalogue, and what James 
had denied from luei’ely political motives, he 
was resolved to enforce from conseienoe and re- 
ligious conviction. He therefore rejected the 
petition, and soon after wrote to Archbishop 
Spottiswood exhorting him to persevere in the 
good cause, and rely upon his protection and 
support. And that no mistake should be enter- 
faiined on his intentions, he issued a proclama- 
tion ordering all persons to bo punished accord- 
ing to the laws who should circulate false reports, 
and attempt to persuade the lieges that he in- 
tended to change the government of the ohuroh, 
of which, he declared, he had not the .slightest 
purpose. He also followed this firoclam.ation 
by prohibiting the citizens of the royal burghs 
to elect any one to the office of the magistracy 
who was opposed to the Five Article.s, But 
worae than the imposition of rite.s and ce re- 
monies, at least in theeyesof the holders of church 
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liincla, vtts Ins revocation of impropriated tithes 
and beneliceB. These were the revenue.s wliich 
had reverted to the crown .after tlie Reforiuation 
for the niiiintenimoe of the royal dignity, but 
which Jame.s had granted to lii-s courtierfS with 
reckless profiision. The revocation which wtej 
now conteinplatoil was for the imrpose of ag- 
giaiidizing Episcopacy, by the niaintemuice of 
the hishopH jind dignilied clergy in a style 
according to tlieir rank ; hut this ^n-operty hiid 
already got into the possession of those who 
were too reluctant to qnit it, and too powerful 
to he provoked. The Earl of Nilhsdale was 
sent down to liold a convention of the estates 
for the purpose of pei’suadiiig the nobles and 
gentry to compliance, hut in vain; they were 
in no mood to piu't with the plunder and royal 
donations of two long reigns, hy which their 
families had boon enriched, and not a few ro- 
deeuied from actual hcgg.ary, and the opposition 
tliay contemplated was of the most violent char- 
acter. They resolved that iC arguments failed, 
they would make their cause good in tho old 
Scottish mode, by massacring tho E.arl of Nitlm- 
dalo and his adherents in the senate house. 
Among these desperate conapiratoin was Lord 
Belhaveu, a blind old man, who, at his own 
desire, was placed hesido tho Earl of Dumfries, 
•whom he held with one hand with an excuse 
for liis blindness .and frailty that needed such 
support, but in tho other hand he held a naked 
dagger concealed, which ho meant to plunge 
into th.at nobleman’s heart as soon as the onset 
commenood. Nithadalo, cither w.arned of his 
daiiaer. or al.arined at the formidable demeanour 
of the oonventiou, suppressed the worst part of 
his inatruotions, and rotuniod to Loudon with- 
out effecting his purpose. * But so far as Charles 
was concerned the mischief was already done. 
Tho aristoor.acy, who had hitherto been tho 
compliant servants of his father .and tho hast 
supports of his authority, W’ere alanned .at this 
prospect of tho resumption of property which 
was theirs hy royal gift, and which had been 
doubly ensured to them by long possession, and 
accordingly they wei-e now ready to make com- 
mon cau.se with that national Presbyterianism 
which they had hitherto regarded with indiffer- 
ence or averaion. Had Charles left tliem un- 
disturbed in the piosscssion of their rights, he 
might have found in their .adherence a counter- 
poise to his discontented subjects in England, 
which might either have jmevented the civil 
war, or ended it in his favour. But lu-ged by 
Lavtd, who was resolute in his design to bring 
Scotland and .England into religious confonnity, 
and both countries to the Romanized standard 
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of Arminiau doctrine and Popish rites ajid 
ceronmniea, .and carried i nward hy hi. own 
innate obstinacy and iufatimliou of absolute 
rule, when persistence was folly, .and could lead 
only to defeat, he irreconcilably provoked bi.s 
subjects of Scotland, and couvorteil fbem fi'iun 
loyal and most attached subjects into bostile ami 
coni ri 1 1 

The long and peacoful reign of .Imm.'.s VI. and 
the union of the crowns of Scotland and Eng- 
land, with the unsatisfactory prospect of afl'air.s 
at home, had sent multitudes of Scottish adven- 
turers into foreign military servire ; and the 
character of Gustavus Adolphus, who united in 
himself tho ipuilitios of a iiero of roniance with 
the renown of a skilful leader and successful 
conqueror, was the great point of attraction to- 
wards which the attention of the Scots was 
directed. He w.as .also the ebainjiioii of Pro- 
testantism, and tli.at too in a form as severe and 
simple a.s their own. 'i'hu volunteers from Seot- 
land, therefore, Hocked in numbers to Ids 
standard, and their recejition made his siu'vioe 
pojuilar among tlieii’ enterprising countrymen 
at home. In his anny ibure W'ore already tldriy- 
fivu eoloiu'ls and fifty lieulenant coloiails, all of 
whom were .Scots. When thustivus invaded 
Germany lie sought tho aid of the Ihdiish king, 
and Gbarlcs, anxioms for the re.sloration of the 
palatinate to his brother-in-law, agreed 1o assist 
liim with six thousand men. iJnt ns he could 
not give this aid openly, hciiug engaged at the 
same time with the emperor in a negotiation for 
tho peaceful restoration of the palatinate, he 
allowed the M.ar(|uis of ilainiUon to ni'gotiale 
with Gustavus .and rai.se the trooiis in his own 
iiaiiui. Tlie levies wore soon eonipletud and 
ready to bo e.inharkcd when an une.xpectcd oh- 
stacle. was interposed by f.ovd Oehiltroe, a sou 
of Captain .lames, the hifmnniis Earl of Arran, 
who inherited his father’.s hatred again.st the 
whole family of Jlamillons, and who declared 
that the marquis had raised this army for the 
purpose, at its return, of making liimself King 
of Scotland. This absurd charge he endeavoured 
to .strengthen hy asserting that Colonel Itauisay, 
whom Hamilton had employed in hi.s negotia- 
tions with the Swedish king, had imparted tho 
secret to Lord Reay. On Ochiltvce being sum- 
moiicd to substantiate his accusation be could 
only allege bcarsay, on wbicli be was sent down 
to Scotland to be tried for leasing-making, and 
sentenced to perpetual impriaonmeni, in Black- 
ness Castle, where he remained twenty years 
until he was set free by Oromwcll, Aa fm- Reay 
and Ramsay the alleged guilt of tbe rc|ioit was 
to be decided by a judicial combat, tbe pliice 
appointed was Totliill Fields, Wcstminslcr; and 
the p.air, richly dressed, had mounted the stage 
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erected for the purpose) and were ready for the 
encounter, wlien the ridiculous farce was stopped 
by a prohibition from the kingd 
The charge having thus ended to which Chai’lea 
had given no credence, Hamilton embarked liis 
troops, and transported them to the banks of the 
Oder. Eeport magnified their numbers into, 
twenty thousand, which had an important effect 
on the war, for it decided the wavering 
Elector of Saxony to join the Swedes, and com- 
pelled the imperialist general, Tilly, to weaken 
his army by reinforcing his garrisons, in con- 
sequence of which he was defeated by the 
Swedish king at the memorable battle of Leipsic. 
To this victory of Gustavus, also, the original 
Scottish brigade in his service greatly con- 
tributed, and it was here that they firat inti-o- 
duoad the practice of platoon firing, which as- 
tonished the imperialists and threw them into 
confirsion. Tlie wliole German empire was now 
kid open to the Swedish hero from the mouth 
of tlie Oder to the source of the Danube, and 
Magdeburg was recovered by the Marquis of 
Hamilton. But service in a district wasted by 
contending armies, and overrun with famine and 
pestilence, so greatly reduced the I’anks of these 
Scottish auxiliaries that they were finally in- 
corporated into the Swedish army, their com- 
mander serving with them as a volunteer. 
Charles now solicited the restoration of the 
elector palatine | hut as Gustavus would only 
consent, on conditions that were unpalatable to 
the British sovereign, the treaty with Sweden 
was broken oft' and Hamilton recalled. The 
Scots, however, still remained in the Swedish 
service, even when Gustavus liad fallen at Lut- 
zen, \yhicli happened a few weeks after; and as 
their r.anks were still supplied with reci'uits from 
their own country, they had an important share 
in those victories which were obtained by tho.se 
generals who succeeded their renowned sove- 
reign. There they remained until they were 
called home by their country for its defence 
against the king, and in that Swedish school 
they learned the improved art of war which the 
Lion of the North had introduced, and which 
was afterwards to be displayed in the ranks of 
the Covenanters.^ 

With the exception of the few incidents which 
we have recorded, Scotland presents no history 
during the first eiglit years of the reign of 
Charles. It was an enviable distinction, more 
especially when we consider the troubled state 
of England, and the prev.alence of wars and 
changes upon the Continent. The first event 
that interrupted this monotony was a visit of 
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the king to Scotland. It occurred in 1633, and 
the object of his visit was the rite of coronation 
in his native kingdom, which he had been 
obliged to defer till the present year. He left 
London on the 17th of May, and entered Edin- 
burgh on the 15th of June, accompanied by a 
splendid train of more than five hundred persons, 
whose number and the calculated expense of 
their entertainment filled the Scottish nobles 
with dismay. But still more formidable than 
the prospectof emptied larders and impoverished 
revenues was the appearance of Land, Bishop of 
London, one of the most important personages 
in the royal retinue, and whose coming boded 
little good either to the liberties of the church 
or the secular holders of church property. Noth- 
ing of these misgivings, however, wms allowed 
to appear in the magnificence with which Charles 
was welcomed to the capital of his hereditary 
kingdom, and which far outshone the splendour 
of any previous occasion. As he approached 
the West Port, by which he entei’ed the city, 
there was a panoramic painting of Edinburgh, 
and on withdrawing a veil, the nymph Edina 
stepped forth and presented the keys of the city 
to the king; and at every stage of his advaiios 
there were allegorical representations, page- 
tmts, and triumplml arches, music and ad- 
dresses, -B’hich displayed a better taste and 
liigher proficiency in the arts than those by 
which his father had been welcomed. It could 
not, indeed, have been otherwise, when Drum- 
mond of Hawthorndeii was master of tlie cere- 
monies, and the city filled with strangers and 
foreigners who had come to witness the spectacle. 
On the 18th was the coronation, at which the 
Scottish bishops officiated in robes of em- 
bi'oidered .silk, with white rochets and lawn 
sleeves; and because the Archbishop of Glasgow- 
refused to wear this new episcopal attire he was 
rudely thrust from his place by Laud, who 
already assumed the superiority over all the 
Scottish prelates. The religious public services 
which afterwards took place were still further 
provocations to national Je.alousy and religious 
contention. On Sahkatli the 23d of June, when 
the king had taken his seat in the High Clmroh, 
and the lessons of the day, aocordiug to custom, 
were about to be read, the ELsliop of Boss 
ordered the reader to leave the desk, and sub- 
stituted in his place two English chaiilains 
clothed in surplices, who performed the Eiigli.sh 
service, after which he ascended the pulpit, also 
clad in a surplice, and preached the sermon.® 
On the day after the coronation the parlia- 
ment assembled; and, to ensure its obedience 
to the royal wishes, an iniquitous device was 
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adopted in tlie election of the Lords of Arti- passed were tonclied by the royal sceptre, and 
cles The prelates, who were nominated by the parliament was dissolved.* 
the chancellor, elected the nobles, and both to.. Before the meeting of thi.9 parliaiueut a imm- 
gether selected the lords for the third estate. The ber of the ministors attached to the Prusby tenan 
effects of this inutu.al election were apparent in form of worship, under a just .•ippreheusuiu of 
the liberality and harmony with which the sup- the raea-sures that were to be jiiiKsed, had drawn 
plies were voted, and to his majesty were .a.s- up a manifesto under the i.iile of “( inoviuices 

l.md-tnx of four hundred thousand and Petitions concerning the disorderiHl slaki of 


pounds Bcots and the sixteeiith penny of legal 
interest for six yeara, being the largest supply 
ever granted to a Scottish sovereign. The rate 
of interest was also reduced from ten to eight 
per cent, and the two per cent deducted from 
the creditor was confen-ed upon the crown for 
three years. All this was p.atiently endured, 
but another proposal which followed was not to 
pass so easily. In 1606 an act had been passed 
declaratory of the ox tent of the royal prerogative, 
and three years after the right had been con- 
ceded to James, as a peraon.al favour, of regulat- 
ing the costunio of judges and clergymen. These 
two separate acts embodied into one were now 
attemiitcd to be j)assi!d in a single vote in favour 
of Charles, with the confirmation of every statute 
in religion as then established. Tliis would h.ave 
given full sanction not only to embroidered 
eoiies and white surplices, but also an indirect 
allowance to the introduction of all the religious 
tenets and practices for which such raiinoiit w.as 
a convenient covering. When the act was read 
Lord Melville, an aged nobleman, oxclaimed to 
the king, “ I have sworn with your father and 
the whole kingdom to the Confession of Faith, 
in which the innovations intended by these 
articles were solemnly abjured.” The other 
members were willing to ratify the Bpiscopal 
government and worship as then cstalilisUed, 
but not the clerical vestments, liaviug already 
seen from the example of Land that these were 
the veritable badges of a modified I’opovy, Hut 
all these scruples were overborne by the king. 
Drawing a list from his pocket, he oxelaiiued, 
“ I have j'oiir nnmes here, and I shall know to- 
day who are willing and who are not to do mo 
Bel’vica ; ” and saying this be pi’oceeded to mark 
down the vote of each individual moinber. This 
unworthy proceeding of controlling the freedom 
of parliament had its effect upon the timid, and 
at the close of the voting the clerk-register de- 
clared the acts to be carried. Lord Eothes, who 
h.-ui headed the opposition, rose .and contradicted 
him, declaring that the negatives wore it ma- 
jority. Charles alleged th.at this charge of vitiat- 
ing tile parliamentary records was an .accusation 
of higli ti'C.ason , and that he must either he silent 
or make it good under the penalty of leasing- 
making, B,othes, who had the fate of Lord 
Ochiltree before liis eyes, did not attempt to re- 
peat the charge, and the articles thus suspiciously 


the Eeformed Church within the realm ot bcot- 
land.” It complained, and not unjnslly, of royal 
promise-s broken, and acts of parliament violated, 
by which the church had been deprived of its 
assemblies and ministers of their spiritual in- 
dependence. This paper was presented to the 
clerk-register, whose duty it was to lay all such 
documents before the parli.ament; but he refused 
to have anything to do with it, and the petition . 
was therefore not brought forward. It was not, 
however, wholly in vain, for the substanee of it ; 
being communicatml to several of the nobles, 
forewarneil thorn of the proposals to be made in 
parliament anil animated them for tho I'csistance 
in which they had nearly succeeded. Tho fate 
of another jictition was still more singnlav. A £ te.r 
tlie parliiiiiient had risen a number of barons 
who had voted in the opposition prepared a most 
respectful supplication to bo presented to the 
king in c.xpl.anation of (heir comluet; and a copy 
of it was shown to bis majesty by tbo .Marl of 
Eotbns, to learn if the jireseutatiou of the peti- 
tion itself would bo aeeeptable. Clmi’les looked 
hastily over the document and returned it to 
the earl, saying sharply, “No more of that, my 
lord, I command yon.” After tho pavlianvont 
the king was unpopular with all jiarties; with 
tho noble.s, whom he was about to strip of their 
pasaesaioiis; with the iioople, whoso civil and re- 
ligious rights he diareg.ai'ded; and oven with the 
bishops, whom ho was driving into the extreme 
Episcopacy of Laud, and whose independence 
I Ire was eager to reduce by exalting the English 
hierarchy over their heads, ^.’he acolumations 
with which he had so lately been welcomed had 
now sunk into silence ; everywhere there were 
moody discontented looks, and the astoni.shment 
of the king’s adherents at the ehairge wa.s thus 
expressed by Leslie, Bishop of tho Isles, “ The 
behaviour of tho Boots is like tliat of the Jew.s, 
who one day saluted the Lord’s A noiirtcd with 
hoa.armahs, aiwl tire next cried out, Oucify 
him !” Little did ho think how this apparently 
rash similitude wa.s to become a ste.nr reality 
The other proceedings of (.-'harlos wldle in 
Scotland were not ealoidal,ed to recovi.ir his 
popularity. On tho 24th of June, lioing the 
day of John the Baptist, ho repaired in state to 
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the chapel royal, made a solemn olfertoiy, and 
afterwards touched a hundred persons for the 
king’s evil, putting roxind the neck of each a 
piece of gold coined for the purpose, suspended 
from a white silk ribbon. At the beginning of 
July he made a progress to Linlithgow, Stirling, 
•Uimfermline, the place of his birth, Falkland, 
and Ferth, making a short stay in eacli. On 
ilia way to the Abbey of Dunfermline the Earl 
of Rothes, £ts sheriff of Fife, and Lord Lindsay, 
as bailie of the regality of St. Andrews, had 
assembled the gentlemen of Fife to the number 
, of two thousand upon the border of the shire, 
to welcome his majesty's arrival; but Charles, 
after making these noblemen and their company 
'wait several lioura in expectation, purposely 
' disappointed them by taking a by-road. On 
the 10th of July he returned from Falkland to 
Edinburgh; but, in crossing the Firth at Burnt- 
, island, he encountered such a storm that with 
difficulty he reached hia own ship, which waited 
for him in the I'oada, while a boat, couto,inii)g his 
plate and money and eight attendants, was 
swallowed up by the waves. In honour of his 
visit to Scotland he created one marquis, ten 
earls, two viscounts, and eight lords, and con- 
ferred knighthood upon fifty-four commoners; 
but from these honours, which he bestowed in 
, such profusion, he was careful to exclude all who 
had voted against him in paidiament, or wore 
attached to the popular party. During the royal 
progress Laud, who waited upon his master', was 
equally offensive to the religions feelings of the 
people. The magistrates of Perth wished to 
confer upon him the freedom of the city; but 
when they tendered to him the customary oath 
of adherence to the Protestant religion, he dis- 
dainfully replied, “It is my part to exact an 
oath of religion from you rather than yours to 
exact any such from me,” and refu.sed the honour 
of citizenship. On visiting the Cathedral of 
Dunblane, which was greatly in need of repair, 
one of the country people .standing by observed, 
“This was a braw Imikling and more beautiful 
before the Reformation.” ‘ ‘ Reformation, fellow ? 
— rather say, deformation,” exclaimed the bishop. 
He was already contemplating a transformation 
for Scotland by wliioh all old things were to be 
restored. On the 18th of July the king left 
Edinburgh, and on arriving' at Berwick posted 
with forty of hi.s attendants to Greenwich, where 
the queen had been just delivered of a son, who 
was afterwards James VII. of Scotland and II. 
of England.^ 

A slight allusion has already been made to a 
petition of the bfirons which Lord Rothes pre- 
Beuticd to the king, and which the latter treated 
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with contempt. Several of the lords had also 
subscribed this petition, and among them was 
Lord Balmerino, one of the dissenting Jiobility, 
whom Charles had marked down in his list at 
the late parliament as one who would do him 
no good service. Although the petition was 
suppressed Balmei'iuo retained a copy of it 
which he communicated to John Dunmore, a 
notary, whom he was in the habit of employing, 
on purpose to ask his professional advice in 
modifying the language so as to make it more 
agreeable to the king. Dunmore, though he 
was bound to secrecy, rashly showed the docu- 
ment to Hay of Naughtou, an enemy of .Bal- 
mei'ino, and sworn servant of the blsliops, who 
surreptitiously took a copy of it and forwarded 
it to the Archbishop of St. Andrews. Spottis- 
wood was so malignaut as to send it by express 
to the king, with the assui'ance that this petition 
was circulated through the country to obtain 
signatures ; adding that it was mainly through 
the opposition of the nobility that the ministers 
wei'e encouraged in their resistance to the sur- 
plice, and that if a few of these high ringleaders 
were selected for punishment the rest would be 
warned by the example. An order was forth- 
with transmitted to the privy-council, in conse- 
quence of which Lord Balmerino was committed 
to prison. A search was also instituted for Haig, 
an advocate, by whom the original petition bad 
been drawn up; but he had taken the alarm and 
escaped to the Continent. Balmerino was there- 
fore selected to endm-o the whole brunt of the 
trial iqwn the statute of leasing-making. By 
this law whosoever uttered leasings or false re- 
ports tending to excite sedition or sow dissen- 
sions between the king and the people, and 
whosoever listened to them and failed to reveal 
them, or apprehend their author, were invol ved 
in the same caintal crime, and equally liable to 
punishment. Balmerino in this case was accused 
as the .author of the petition, because the copy 
in his possession was interlined with his own 
hand; and as the abettor, because he had re- 
tained the petition, and allowed the writer of it 
[ to 6.scape unpunished. Its language, indeed, 

1 w.as temperate and submissive, and its demands 
just and x-easonable; but these were little likely 
to avail him, for the greater part of his estate 
consisted of church lands, while Archbishop 
Spottiswood was the principal prosecutor. 

To find a jury that would condemn him upon 
such trivial evidence was now the aim of the 
prelates and the crown officers. Nine of the 
jury were challenged but in vain, and the Earl 
of Traquair, a minister of state, presided as their 
foreman. Three jis-sessors, all of whom were iios- 
tile to Balmerino, were appointed by the Court 
of Session to the justice-general; these wore 
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Learmoiif;, a lord of session, Sir Robert Si)otti3- 
wood, the president, second son of the Arch- 
bishop of St, Andrews, and Sir John Hay, the 
clerk-register. It was hopeless before such a 
tiilmiiiil to plead that the interlineations soft- 
ened the terms of the petition, and that the 
petition itself was expressed in respectful lan- 
guage; it was equally in vain to state that it had 
never been communicated except to a conttden- 
tial lawj'cr for the purpose of obtaining his pro- 
fessional advice, and that its style was such that 
no unaided sagacity could have discovered trea- 
son lurking in it without a legal condemnation. 
The jury had already made up their minds, but 
witli one striking exception; this was Gordon of 
Buckie, who nearly half a century ago had borne 
an active hand in the foul murder of the “bonnie 
EiU’l of Murray,” and who on that account was 
reckoned upon as a sure man. But no sooner 
had the jury ictued Ih.in he entreated them, 
with tears streainijig down his aged cheeks, to 
reflect upon the conaoqueiicu.s of their proceed- 
ings. The life of an innocent nobleman was at 
stake, and his blood would lie heavy upon their 
souls. Once, he added, his luimls liail been 
stained with murder ; hut, notwithstanding the 
pardon of his sovereign for the deed, he felt tli.at 
it was still unremittedin heaven, and the thought 
of it would haunt liim to his dying day. His 
unexpected appeal, which moved the jury, was 
counteracted by an address of Lord Tracpiair, 
who told them that tiie justice of the law and 
the guilt of the petition were subjects for the 
court to determine, and that their own duty was 
to decide whether the prusoner had lieen guilty 
of ooncoalmaut or not. The jury was ecpially 
divided, and the prisoner’s condemnation was 
■only procured by the c.astiiig vote of Lord 
Traquair. Sentence of death was immediately 
pronounced upon him, and the execution was 
only delayed until the king’s pleasure could bo 
ascertained. 

The result of this trial excited universal 
mdign.ation. Lord B<almei’ino had hitherto 
lived in retirement, and had taken no active 
share in public proceedings until the arrival of 
Charles in Scotland. His offence also was of 
such a negative and harmless character that liis 
arraignment only showed the injustice of the 
prelates who were Ids iwineijnd accusers aud 
persecutors. The people were enraged to see 
liim brought day after day from the castle to 
the tolbooth, like a notorious malefactor, ascoried 
by a guard, and returned with the same degrad- 
ing aecorapaniments. Was this fitting treatment 
for a Scottish nobleman from a king who was 
estranged from them and a priesthood who 
tyrannized over them? In spite of the magis- 
trates, who endeavoured to maintain order, the 
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people thronged the streets praying I'oi- his pre- 
servation and denouncing his p(jra«cutor.s ; and 
when' Ills sontenco was passed they held meet- 
ings for deliberation, in which they resolved to 
free tlio prisoner by force or to set fire to the 
houses of the judges and juror.s and jint tliinn 
to death if the sentence was cxocutud. 1 L was 
an Ediuhurgli moh, nsHolute in their faucicil 
right of executing justice with their own liauds 
when opjiression triiuupheil and law was iiiia- 
vailing. Traquair, alarnuid at his [Mir-soiial 
danger, hurried to court, and ropresentesd that, 
however just the pimishruont of Bahiierino, it 
would be impolitic and unsafe to execute him ; 
and Clnarles, persuaded by these argnments, at 
length gi-anted a reluctant pardon. But the 
insult aud the injury had already been in- 
flicted, and this acquittal was set down, not to 
the clemency of his eneniiea, but to their fears 
and their tardy .sense of .shame.' 

After the dep.arture of ( lliai'lc.s sevtuvil chiiiiges 
occurred wliich werosigiiifican 1, of finiberehanges 
in tlie religion of Scotland. Gac of the inoat im- 
portant of these was the (devatiou of Ijaild to the 
archbishoinic of tlauterbury, a iirimacy which 
lie was resolved to convert into a jaqiedora that 
should extend over Scotland as well jis England. 
Edinburgh wascroolod into a seiiarale hislicqii'ic, 
and William Forbes, one of the niiaiatcra of 
Aberdoeii, cousucrated its lii.shoj) by the two 
arclihisUops and live jn’clatas; and that ho 
might have a church fit for callu'dral servifse 
the partition wall of St. Giles which separated 
tlio High from the Ijitllo tJlnircli wjus removed, 
and the whole thrown into one place of worshij), 
as it had been before the Refurmatiem. Spottis- 
wood, who acted as a royal spy against botli 
nobles and clergy who were! opposed to Uie jire- 
sent innovations in cluircli and state, and who 
had hecii .so forward to iiidray the innocent 
Lord Bahnerino, was now ivused to .■in oflicu 
which enabled him to take precciduiice of all tliu 
nobility of Scotland. Something of thi.s had 
already heeu attempted at the Idng’.s corniia- 
tiou ill Scotland, hut inefibctually, wlieii Ulnu'lea 
sent a private message by the lyon-king-at-ai’m.s 
to the Earl of Kiunoul, the lord-chancellor, re- 
questing him to permit the Archbislnqi of St. 
Andrews to precede him in the in'oecMsion only 
for tliat one day. The grim old lord was indig- 
nant at the jiroposal, and he returned an answer 
to the king that sounded like delianee. Since 
Ids majesty, lie said, had coiitimied liim in the 
office of chaiicollor which las rna|c.sty’s father 
Inod bestowed on him, lie was willing in all hu- 
mility to lay it down at the royal feet ; hut us 
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he was to continue in it he would enjoy it with 
its wonted privileges, and never a atoled priest, 
in Scotland should set foot in advance of him as 
long as Ids blood was hot. “ Well, Lyon,” said 
the king, when this answer was brought back, 
“ let us go to business ; I will not meddle further 
with tliat cankorud, goatish man, at who.se hands 
there is nothing to be gained but sour, words.” 
Kiniioul died of apoplexy at the close of 1634, 
and every obstacle to his pre-eminence being 
thus removed, Spottiswood was invested with 
the chaneelloi'ship. It was a reversion to the 
old Popish rule when this important office in 
the state was often held by an ecclesiastic. 
Encouraged by the example, the office of lord- 
treasurer, next in dignity to that of chancellor, 
was sought by Maxwell, Bishop of Hoss. 

Not merely the toleration but the reign of 
.Episcopacy was now established in Scotland, 
and einboldeued by their success the prelates 
set no bounds to their usurpation. Out of the 
fourteen bishops nine had seats in the privy- 
oouneil, and were often able to command a ma- 
jority. To aggrandize their own rank and con- 
firm their influence they also proposed the re- 
vival of an intermediate class of dignified cler- 
gymen, who under the title of mitred abbots 
should be introduced into parliament in place 
of lords of erections, and with whose impropri- 
ated revenues and tithes they should be en- 
dowed, They also obtained a warrant from tho 
king to establish subordinate courts of commis- 
sion that should exercise the authority of a high 
commission court in each diocese, and with six 
asEist.iuts elected by themselves have authority 


to inquire into every eocle.siastioal offence and 
visit it with punishment. The older prelates 
trembled, and would have jjaused ; they knew 
by experience the character of the jieople and 
the vitiil enei'gy of Presbyterianism now juu- 
voked to the {joint of resistance; and they 
would rather have contentedly .secured wliat 
they already held than by aiming at moi’e to 
hazard the loss of all. But tlie younger clergy, 
chai-med with the novelty of Armiiiian doc- 
trines, and ambitious for promotion, set no 
bounds to their subserviency to Charles and 
Laud, and were eager for tliat race of innova- 
tion which led to political and ecclesiastical pro- 
motion. In the meantime the nobility were 
now at one with the people in their feeling of 
I hatred towards Ejiiscoijacy and their hostility 
I to the bishops. By tlie iis.sumj)tious of these 
new upstart prelates the pride of the nobles 
was wounded and their consequence impaired. 
To furnish splendid revenues for such a lordly 
priesthood they felt that their lauds were al- 
ready coveted «.nd their revenues threatened 
with diminution. And by the late instance in 
the case of Lord Balmeriiio they had found 
how little their rank and power could avail 
them against the intrigues of tho bishops and 
the suspicious of their priest-led king. Nothing 
was now wanting but that combination of the 
nobility which had hitherto been of so much 
.avail both against royal and clerical desjiotism, 
.and tlie circumstances were at hand by which, 
under the burden of a common oppression, they 
were compelled to band together for their mu- 
tual emancipation. 
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Noiliiug was now tliouglit wanting to com- 
plete the subjugation of tho Clmroli of Scotland 
into oonfoi’inity with that of England except the 
imposition of canons and a liturgy. Accordingly, 
book of canons was finst compiled by tho 
Bishops of Qalloway, Hnnblano, Aberdeen, and 
Boas, according to the English model, and wlien 
finished, was sent up to London to be revised 
sanctioned by Land and his assistants, 
confirmed by the royal snprenniey of tho 
A General Assembly was in this case 
oven thonght of, althougii by 
of the Scottish Church no inno- 
conkl bo introduced without its warrant. 
By these canons the king was invested witli all 
the supremacy which had helonged to the 
Jewish dispensation, and to the Roman em- 
perors of the early Christian church. In like 
manner the comsecratioii .and authority of bishop-s 
was secured, not only by tlie spirituiil penalty 
of exconnrmiiicatiou, but the civil punishment 
of confisuation and outlawry. The liturgy was 
before it was prepared; the 


and every posture of the cnngrogatiou, while it 
was recited, was niiuululy prescribed. All kirk- 
se.ssioiia and preabytevic.s were proliibiled a.s 
unlawful conventicles, and thoir jiower.s trans- 
fcn'cd to the bishop of the diocese; and lay 
elders, so iiiipoi'taut a part of Presbyterian gov- 
erimieiit, were wholly dispeusod with. .At the' 
entrance of the church was to bo a font, and in 
the chancel an altar; the elements of the euchar- 
ist were to be treated with religious veneration 
as if actually ti'ansubatan tinted, and tlieir frag- 
ments to be devoutly eaten by the poor of the 
congregation. Ordination, like a sacrament, 
was only to be bestowed at four seasons of the 
year, the oquiuoclial and solstitial; and no pres- 
byter was to reveal anything uttered to liim 
by tbe penitent in eonfassion, unless iii endan- 
gered his life. All was a close ti'!inscri[ifc of the 
English Church, or where it varied was a iiomw 
appi'oach to that of Rome, whilo not only Lhe 
.spirit but tho form of Prusbyteriaiiism liad 
utterly vanished away. Tlie Scuta were aston- 
ished at this new church, which they wmt com- 
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tliey and tlieir fathers had never endured, ami its 
very audacity at first made them sUent. As if 
to deepen the insult, also, the book, which was 
publisliod at Aberdeen in 1636, under the title 
■of, Ganom and OonstiUitions Ecclesiastical, 
gathered and put in form for the Government of 
the Church of Scotland, was pretended to be 
nothing more than an epitome of the acts of 
the General Aasembli’' ! 

The Book of Common Pi-ayer, which these 
canons required every minister to use, and 
pledge himself to that elfect before it had even 
existed, was the next production of this unwise 
ecclesiastical junto. It, too, was a copy of the 
Anglican service, with variations that more 
clo.sely allied it to Popery; and in like manner 
it was revised by Laud, who introduced the 
worst p.art of these obnoxious additions. It 
wa.s an experimental attempt to promote a 
clo.ser uniformity between the chm’ches of Great 
Britain and Borne, and to be tried in the fimt 
instance upon Scotland, as being more helpless 
i- to resist the change, in the hope tliat England 

j; would follow the example. The liturgy being 

1 ,' completed, two letters wei’e sent down by the 

king to Scotland, the one addressed to all sheriffs, 
and the other to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
orderinif the Prayer Book to be proclaimed at 
I every market cross, and used in every church 

I in the kingdom, and commanding that every 

[ pni'Mi should immediately provide itself with 

!, two oopiuB. At this oommanJ the whole king- 

dom rose for resistance. The msiss of the laity, 
who still clung to their Pre.sbyteriauism, cried 
; out that they were to be driven back to Popery, 

tf , while the ministers declared that from no fear 

1 of man they would be compelled to abandon 

i their extemporaneous devotions in the pulpit, 

1 ' ^ ' for a printed form which, after all, was as near 

the Popish missal as English could be to Latin.* 
The proud nobles, who were already trembling 
for tlieir tenure of the church lands, saw in this 
command of Charles a yoke more intolerable 
than that of Edward I., and were ready to unite 
with 'the Presbyterians for the maintenance of 
ij: their common, freedom. This liturgy, it was 

j declared, was thrii.st upon the nation without 

the consent of General Assembly or parliament; 
f and that it taught b.aptismal I'egeneration, tran- 

j substantiation, and the obLitiou of the conse- 

j; crated elements, and was little better than a 

mass-book. Even the arcbbisboiM and the more 
j experienced of the prelates were compelled to 

I- pause and tremble, until urged forwfird by 

u Land .and the king. “ After putting off. the evil 

f ; day until Easter had passed and the middle of 
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summer arrived, they at length addressed them- 
selves to tlie perilous task with such precautions 
as might render it least daugorous, and on 
Sabbath, the 16th of July, the ministers were 
ordered to announce the introduction of the use 
of the Prayer Book on the sncceediug Sunday. 
Some refused to give the intimation, and others, 
not venturing to give it themselves, devolved 
the task upon their readers, while the people 
everywhere received it with that stem silence 
which indicated very different feelings from 
submission and assent. 

The eventful day, the 23d of July, arrived. 
In the Middle Church of St. Giles a large con- 
gregation had assembled, but not for worship ; 
every countenance, instead of being composed 
to devotion, was restless, ti'oubled, and expres- 
sive of aversion or fear, or eager with curiosity 
and expectation. Spottiswood himself and a 
part of the judges, prelates, and city council wei-e 
present to give solemnity to the new service, 
while the dean, anaj’cd in a white surplice, 
entered the reading desk, 0 })eiied the oiniiious 
book, and began the public devotions of the day. 
But he had not gone far when a murmur arose 
that dee])ened and strengthened every moment; 
the peojjle i-ose to their feet, and loud outcries 
commenced in which the shrieks of women pre- 
dominated. But the tumult rose to a height 
when a zealous woman, called Jeiune Geddes, 
scandalized at the service, lifted up the portable 
stool ou wliich she sat and exclaimed, “ Villain, 
dost tliou say mass atmy lug?” hurled the heavy 
missile at his head with such force that, had not 
the dean ducked, he would hardly have escaped 
the distinction of martyrdom. This violent at- 
tack was seconded by a rush of women to the 
readiug-desk, and the dean fled after throwing 
oft’ his surplice to favour his escape. Amidst 
this uproar the Bishop of Edinburgh, who was 
to preach the sermon, ascended the pulpit in the 
hope of stilling the uproar, but was unheard 
amidst the din; and after the magistrates had 
interfered and succeeded in cle-ai'ing the clnirch, 
the service was resumed with closed doors. The 
mob all the while continued their clamour in 
the street, endeavouring to break in, smashing 
the windows with stones, vociferating Popery ! 
Popery! .and reviling the bishops with many 
insulting epithets. Even when the service was 
brought to a hasty conclusion and the worship- 
pers dismissed, the mob assailed the retiring 
Bishop of Edinburgh with the cry, “ A pope ! a 
pope! Antichrist! Stone him!” A.s he was 
corpulent and somewhat unwieldy, it was well 
for him that he got into the Earl of Traquair’s 
coach that was waiting for him ; and when it 
drove off the mob pursued in full cry, and 
were only held at bay by the swords of the earl’s 
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retinue. In the Grayfriars’ Church, where the 
Bishop of Ax'gyle officiated, there was also some 
uproar, but nothing equal to the outbreak in 
Bt. Cilo’s. After every subsequent inquiry made 
by the magistrates, it was found that the tumult 
had chiefly been confined to the women and the 
lowo.st of the rabble, while the more reapoctable 
claasoa liad kept aloof or I’emaiued silent. But 
the city was not the has to be punished for this 
outbreak of jm-t of ite inhabitants, being placed 
under something like an ecclesiastical interdict, 
in which morning and evening prayers and even 
public worship was suspended, and the ministers 
who refused to road tlie service displaced.^ 

Instead of being warned to desist or at least 
to advance with greater caution, the bishops 
proceeded in their rash career with greater bold- 
ness than ever. I’he former charge that every 
palish should purchase two copies of the liturgy 
and use it in the public worship was now followed 
by a proaocution of tlio recusants. Alexander 
Ileuderson, minister of Leuchar.s; James Bruce, 
minister at Kiiigts Barns ; and Ueorgo Hamilton, 
minialer at Kewburn, were cited by Olianoellor 
Spottiawood, and similar proceedings were in- 
stituted by tlio Archbishop of Glasgow against 
all the iiresbyteries of his dioce.se. Heudorsoii 
appeared before the privy-couiicil at the time 
appointed, presented a temperate supplication, 
in. which he stated as the causes of his uon-com- 
pliiuice that the service-book had not yet been 
authorized by an assembly of the church nor 
oouftnned by parliament, and he therefore craved 
a suspension of the charge. Similar petitions 
were also issued from the presbyteries of Olas- 
gow,Ir vine, and Ayr, backed by reconimeiidatoiy 
letters from several noblemen and the personal 
appeals of many influential gentlemen, which 
were favourably received by the council, who 
declared that instead of using these books the 
original jiroolaniatiou required nothing more 
than that the presbyteries should purchase them. 
In order therefore to reimburse the king’s 
printer the copies of the work were ordered to 
be bought, and the reading of the liturgy sus- 
pended until the king’s further pleasure should 
be intimated. The bishops, who expected a very 
different answer, were incensed at this decision, 
but were obliged to wait the result. The council 
represented to the king that, in co-operating 
witli the prelates, they met with such opposition 
that their interference and aid were ineffectual; 
that the dislike to the liturgy was general and 
on the increase, and that without his sanction 
they could neither investigate the causes nor 
suggest a remedy. In this way they ventured 
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to hint that the compulsory use of the .service- 
book was disagreeable not only to the people 
but to themselves, and at the same time gratified 
their dislike of the ecclesiastical lord.s, whoso 
pretensions to eipialily they could no longer 
tolerate.'-* 

With .a timid or a wise sovereign Ihere would 
iiavc been only one coiirsu toadojit; it would 
luive 1)0011 to concede with wbatevor graces ho 
could to the manifest wislies of his pi'opli', more 
especially when the desire was so ivasotiablc 
and the consoquoiice.s of a retusal so dangerous. 
But Charles was neither wise nor timid, and his 
right of absolute rule was at stake, which was 
a cherished portion of his creed, and to which 
ho was fliially to be a martyr. 1 ii the mcanlimc 
a short interval of quiet had occurred, in Bdiii- 
bnrgli in cousequeueo of tlio harvest and the 
vacation of the courts of law; but the op- 
portunity was improved by tlm friends i.if liberty 
in atreiig’thoning their cause ami maturing tlioir 
plans of opposition. Wliilu tlioy wiire actively 
canvassing the country and jirocuring petitions 
from almost every town and district against the 
service-hook, the bishops on their part were not 
idle; and eoiiscions of tlioir own unpopularity 
and the growing strenglli of tlioir advorsarios, 
they had rccourso to acnmni.s and argnmonts. 
But their dofeneos of (lie liturgy were mot with 
clamour, and the saorediiess of the imlpit could 
hardly protect them. .As an ’instiuico wo may 
slate the single case of .Mr. William .Annan, 
minister of Ayr, who was employed by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow to preach the sermon at 
the opening of the synod. I [is diseourtic was an 
able apology for the use of liturgies in public 
worship, to whic.li the synod listened for tlie 
moat part in silent (lispleasni’e. But when the 
service was over and the congregation dismmed, 
Annan was not only followed in the streets by 
ontci’les and reproaches, but was subjected to 
an attack of hifuriatod women, from which the 
magistrates could .scarcely protect him, and as 
often as he ajipeared during tlio day the Imb- 
biib was renewed. At night, when all was dark 
and still, he ventured from Ida lodging to pay a 
visit to the archbishop, Irat wa.s di.scovored, sur- 
rounded, thrown down, and as.'-ailed by some 
hundreds of women with haiHls, switches, and 
peats, and escaped with difficulty from their 
clutches after ho had received a, .severe boating, 
while the magistrates were aftevward.s afraid 
to inquire after the offcndcra, as iiiany of theiu 
were suspected to linloiig lo the best families 
ill the city.** 

In reply to the privy-rounoil’s appeal came a 
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inandatQ from the king on the 20th of September 
(1637), which was delivered to the cotincil by 
the .Duke of Jjennox, in which Charles re- 
proached their hesitation os the cause of the late 
commotions, and commanded the ritual to be 
used without further delay. But the mandate 
could no longer bo executed against a few minis- 
ters, as twenty peers, many of the gentry, and 
eighty commissioners from towns and parishes 
had already made common cause with them, and 
desired Lennox to present their petitions to the 
king and state the difficulty of carrying the 
royal orders into effect.^ In the me.mtime the 
use of the liturgy was still delayed uutU his 
majesty’s answer should arrive, which was not 
expected till November. But during the interval 
the friends of religions liberty were not idle ; 
petitioua poured in without number, which were 
incorporated into one national supplication, 
praying that the obni xious liUngy should not 
be enforced until their complaints were heard 
and their reasons considered. Towards the I7th 
of October, when the king’.s ajiswer was expected 
to be known, the throngs of petitioners to memo- 
rialize against the liturgy were beyond ffil foi-mer 
precedent. Edinburgh was filled with all ranks 
from every county of Scotland ; and while the 
nobles joined togetlier in one body, the ministers 
in another, and the oominon.s in a third to dis- 
cuss their gi’ievances and devise for their re- 
moval, the only subject of reprobation was the 
service-book. Had Charles but granted the 
removal of the liturgy the other essentials of 
Episcopacy might have remained untouched. 
But lie was an infatuated king, with the fanat- 
ical Archbishop of Canterbury for his chief ad- 
viser. On the 18th the answer came, but its 
purport was clisappointiug and astounding. It 
was a proclamation at the Market-cross com- 
manding all persons not resident in Edinburgh 
to leave the city within twenty-four hours on 
pain of being put to the horn, removing the seat 
of government and court of justice from the 
capital to Linlithgow, and condemning a hook 
called A Dispu/e agaimt English Popish Cere- 
monies oUruded on the Church of Scotland, which 
was licensed of poisoning the minds of the people 
against the ritual of the Anglican church. Such 
a proclamation to a people so assembled was 
calculated to produce a precisely opposite effect. 
The attempt to disperse them united them to- 
gether as one man for the accompfislnnent of 
their mutual object. A charge against the 
bishops was drawn up, subscribed by twenty- 
four noblemen and several hundreds of gentle- 
men, clergymen, and representatives of boroughs, 
in which the prelates were accused of subvert- 
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ing the constitution of the church, introducing 
eiTor and superstition, and imposing proclama- 
tions, orders, and fines according to their plea- 
sure, and praying the king to take order for 
then- trial and punishment. Wheu this serious 
charge was subscribed, the citizens, enraged at 
the menace of removing the courts of law, sur- 
rounded the house where the town-council met, 
and threatened the magistrates in no doubtful 
terms unless their ministers were I’eplaced and 
commissioners appointed from the council to 
join the petitioners, so that, frightened for their 
lives, the provost and bailies wei’e fain to grant 
all they demanded. 

Before this proceas of violence had termi- 
nated, Sydserf, Bishop of Galloway, appeared on 
the street ; and in the heated state of the mul- 
titude, here was a new object upon, which to 
exercise their zeal. He was one of the most 
devoted adherents of Laud’s Episcopacy; and 
in addition to this, he was supposed to wear 
under his clothes an idol, in the form of a cruci- 
fix. Upon him therefore the people rushed, 
the women predominating in the onset, and the 
bishop was quickly overturned, piinunelled out 
of breath, and rummaged in search of the cruci- 
fix, which, however, could not he found. He 
was rescued from his perilous situation, and 
cairied into the house of the privy-counoil, but 
the mob surrounded the building with shouts 
and threateningia, demanding that Sydserf and 
certain lords whom they named should he de- 
livered into their hands. In this strait the 
council sent a message to the magistrates, pray- 
ing them to come to their aid ; but the magis- 
trates themselves needed help, for their share 
of the mob had forced the barriers, filling lobby 
and hall, and threatening the bailies that they 
would fire the building over their heads nnlesa 
they joined the city in resistance to the service- 
book. When this report was brought hack to 
the privy -council it was resolved to attempt the 
rescue of the besieged magistrates, and for this 
purpose Traquair, the lord-treasurer, and the 
Eaii of Wigton, with a bold hand of their at- 
tend.ant3, made a sally upon the crowd and 
fought their way to the town-house; but by 
this time they found it best to return to their 
friends, as the magistrates had already com- 
pounded with the moh, and were appeasing 
them by submitting to their teims. But their 
return was not so easy : on emerging from the 
town-house into the street they were beset by 
the mob, and assailed with the cries of “ God 
defend all tlio-se who will defend his cause;” 
“ God confound the service-book and all main- 
tainers thereof 1” It was in vain that these 
noblemen attempted to appease the rioters by 
promising to urge their requests upon the king; 
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luuloi’ such civcumstaucea Uieii: promise -waa 
vfovtliless ; a rush was made upon them, 
ami Lord Tra<iuair, who was the most ohnoxions 
of the two, was thrown to the ground, reaeiied 
with diffieoUy hy his friends, aud, half led 
half oitrried into the privy-eouneil room, Wim 
gl.'wl so to escape, after Ids hat, eloak, :ui(l white 
rod of office had been torn from him in tlie 
struggle, By tViis time the danger of the privy- 
cnnncillor.s had grown more eritieid, and their 
ap[)relioii.sions were increased hy tlie arrival of 
seine of tlie inagisLriitc.s, who .stated their in- 
ability to quell the uproar. As a last resouree 
they sewt an application to some of the lords 
who were on the popular side and employed 
in framing a petition against the service-book; 
the noblemen instantly hastened to the .spot 
and snooeeded in e.alming tlie people, and esuort- 
iug tlie members of the privy-couueil to tlieir 
homes in safely. Even Sydserf, whom they had 
been ihreatenimr to tear limb from limb, was 
allowed to get oil' with impunity.' 

.In tlio last tumult the inaiirgonls wore no 
longer eomposed of the lowest of the people, but 
of the more influuiitld elasse.s; tlie prineiiial 
citizens, their wives and daughters, .and even 
the relations of the luagistratea tliemsolves, were 
among the active members of the outbreak, so 
that the effect was to give greater consistoney 
to their dBm.aiids, and unity and method to their 
proceedings. 'Their puri)o.se.s also continued to 
expand with this increase of iidlueuee and in- 
telligence, Formerly tlieir views were Umiled 
to the removal of the service-book, but nothing 
would now content them but the entire iiboli- 
tiou of Episcopacy, and the restoration of the 
church of their fathers which King .Tames had 
overthrown. On the day that succeeded the 
tiproar the privy-council issued a jivoelamation 
forbidding the eilizons to nssomUo in the 
streets, and proliibitiiig .all private mecting,s; 
but both lords and commons disregarded tlio 
order, and coiitiniicd their delilierations. Be- 
fore the visitors dispersed they agreed to meet 
again in Edinburgh on the 10th of November, 
when the king’s answer to the former petitions i 
was expected ; and on the arrival of that day 
they were in their places with views niore I 
clearly defined and pin'po.se.s more resolute than 
ever. Their numbers jilao were greatly in- 
creased) the fresh arrivals iiioludiug several im- 
blemen, and. among these the young Earl of 
Montrose, just returned from his travels, whoso 
service.^ ag.aiust them were afterwards to throw 
such disastrous lustre upon the future move- 
luonts of their cause. All, however, at present 
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seen of him was a young luihlemaa of great 
talent aud enthusiastio zeal, who luul wet, witli. 
an ungracioiiB reeeptiou id. emir t, and was now 
ready to embark, heart and soul, with the 
patriotic party." Alarmed at the inuli;itiide,s 
who were assembled in hidinburgh, iiiid ilveiul- 
ing a repetition of the former iiisurre(.itioii, the 
pdvy-eoiuicil remonstrated vith the iiopular 
nobles, and represeuiod iheir nieeliiigs .is dis- 
orderly and unlawful. 'I'lio nobles jitstilied 
their riglit to as.semljlo for the pui'tiose.s of peti- 
tion, but declared the williiiguess of their party, 
ill order to avoid giving olfeuee I:iy their num- 
bers, to select representatives from each class, 
who should support their accusations against 
the prelates, and await the royal answer, Their 
busituM would thus be managed hy a few dele- 
gates, and the noces.sity of liriughig crowds of 
people together avoided. The prii'y-eouneil 
ineaiitioiisly agreed, and sauetioniHl a proposal 
hy which their own aulhorily was lo be over- 
tlirown.'* In eoiiseiiuenee of tliis agreenieut 
four coiumitteas were elected, the iiist of wliieh 
eoiisisted of all the nobles of their party, the 
seeemi of a. goiitlenian I'oi' overy eoiiiily, the 
third of a minisler for every presbytery, and 
the fourtli of a eitizeii for I'very town; and as 
it would have been inconvenient for all the 
mendter.s eoiisluntly to aticnd, a slaiiding com- 
mittee of four from eaeii class was appointed lo 
sit periuanenlly in Edinburgh, iviule the re.st 
could lie euuvokeil upon any extvaurdiuavy 
occiwiou. These committees, ealled the Ta.bleB, 
from sitting at four different tables in the par- 
lianioiit-lioUHe, being forined, the lUuUitudo 
quietly dispersed to their homes, and cuinpleto 
order was restored. .But littlu did the frionds 
of royalty uuderstaud the prioo they hail pa, id 
for this tranquillity. By this ijuiet eoimnitUie 
the strength, resources, aud iutelligenoe of tlie 
nation wove organized for a national resitiliaiua.*, 
aud the 'J’aliles became a repre.sentative body 
greater than that of council and jiarliarnout, 
court aud king. ' 

The answer of Charles, so long looketl for, 
came at last in December; but compared witli 
the increased importaiioo of the oeeiwiou it was 
frivolous, and therefore worse than umilesii, it 
alluded in indignant turin,s to l.he “foul iiidig- 
uity” of the 18th of Oetolier as tlie cause that 
had delayed his majesty’s re]i!y, but ussuved 
them that nothing shouhl be done e.vecjit what 
would jiromoto and advaiiee llie tiue ivligion 
as at present professed in Hcotland.''' lint what 
was that “true religion a,s at present profeH.sed 
in Scotland?” Witli some it might uioan the 
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mcidifled Episeopaey which Kiwg James had 
already established ; but with Charles it. was 
more likely to be the aenii-popery of Laud, 
wliich the royal authority had already pro- 
claimed. He also expressed his intention to do 
nothing “iigaimst the laudable la\Vs of his 
majeaty'.s native kingdom,” wliile his whole 
course had been a series of outrages against its 
law.s. The Earl of lloxburgh, the bearer of 
tile answer, and tlie Earl of Traquair now in- 
vited a number of the nobles to a conference in 
Holyrood House, and they went attended by a 
deputation from the Tables. The king’s griicious 
.assurances, and his virtual suppression of the 
liturgy by withdrawing it, were stated to them 
as being so satisfactory that no doubt should 
be entertained of his favourable intentions. 
But this was no longer suHicient. The Book 
of Common Pra 3 X>r must be as publicly and 
formally revoked as it luxd been origimally im- 
posed, otherwi.sB it might be withdrawn only 
for a season, to bo I’oiinposed with greater strict- 
ness, Tlie canons also must be recalled as 
unconstitutional, tiud the High Commission 
Court abrogated as illegal. These demands 
were objected to as e.\;orbitaut .'ind dictatorial ; 
to whioh the eornmissionera replied, that the 
king would have redressed tlieir grievances of 
his own accord had he been ni.ade aware of the 
nature of the service-book or the tendency of 
the other innov.atioiis. It w.as then suggested 
to them, that for the bettor prevention of a 
tumultuous general meeting each county should 
petition separately and at different periods ; but 
tills plan, by which their union would have 
been broken into fragments, tlie commissioners 
rejected. 

iriiia private conference having terminated so 
Bnooessfnlly for the royalist party the .suppli- 
cants repaired to Dalkeith, where the privy- 
council had met, and presented their joint peti- 
tion. The council endeavoured to elude their 
application and to put them off with excuses, 
but they would not be thus repelled; they beset 
the council-house and blocked up every door 
until the council, overwhelmed by their im- 
portunity, granted them an audience on the 21st 
of December. The prelates, knowina tli.at the 
storm was cliietly directed against themselves, 
had left their seats in the council, so that none 
wore present but laymen. On the admission of 
the de])utios of the Tables Loi’d Loudon, who 
acted as their spokesuiau, presented tlieir peti- 
tion and aoousation against the bishops, and 
supported it in a temperate speech. But the 
magnitude of the demand dismayed the council, 
since it was a declinature of the authority of the 
bishops and a demand that they should not have 
a seat in it, as, lieiiig parties to the cause, they 


could not act as judges. Since tho council was not 
sitting iia a court of justice, and the bishops were 
not present to hear their accusiitioii, it could not 
act without his m.ajesty ’3 instructions, and until 
these arrived the petitioners were requested to 
proceed no farther.^ Bj' the express desire of 
the king the Earl of Traquair was sent up to 
London as the representative of the jirivy-oouu- 
cil, to lay before his majesty a full statement of 
the condition of affairs in Scotland; but this 
nobleman was suspected of being in seci’et league 
with the popular party, and an enemy of the 
bishops, the representatives of a losing cause. 
These reports, being industriouslj' circulated by 
the bishops themselves, made his accounts of the 
state of tlie country he suspected of exaggera- 
tion and his arguments in favour of withdraw- 
ing the liturgy of little value.'-* But there w'as 
enough in the Scottish petitions to rouse the 
obstinacy and pride of Charles, iuid make him 
deaf to every remonstrance. Was he thus to 
abandon his prerogative and undo his own work 
by abandoning the liturgy, the court of com- 
mission, the bishops, and all the institutions of 
Episcopacy, after he had set them up in Scot- 
land and defied any to pull them down 1 A letter 
of Spottiswood confirmed him in hk obstimicy. 
In this it was suggested, that as the conapiratora 
against Eizzio were obliged to break their union 
and fly into England as soon as Queen Mary 
had proclaimed them traitors, a similar cleokive 
proceeding W'ould dissolve the combination of 
the Lords of the Tables, and make them glad to 
come into bis will.** Ijovd Wentworth, already 
raised to the dignity of Earl of Strafl'brd, and 
Archbishop Laud, appear to have given similar 
advice,^ and Traquair was .sent down with his 
instructions to Scotland in February, 1G38, 
Under an oath of secrecy he carritid with him 
a proclamation justifying the service-book aud 
canons, absolving the bishops from any share in 
imposing them as the act was wholly tho king’s 
own, and condemning all meetings and subscrip- 
tions against either the one or the other ns mani- 
fest conspiracies to disturb the public peace and 
to be visited with the penalties of rebellion.** 

On TraquaiFa ai-rival in Edinburgh there ivas 
great importunity to learn the king’s answer; 
but he evaded it by stating in general terms 
that the numerous meetings in Edinburgh were 
prejudicial to their cause. In spite of bis pre- 
cautions, however, the true nature of his erriincl 
was discovered, and plans were devised to coun- 
teraetit. As Edinburgh was still under disgrace 
in consequence of the late riots the privy-council 
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and courts of justice were held at Stirling, and 
Traquiur, knowing that hts secret had been de- 
tected, was impatient to publish his proolnma- 
tioii in the town where the law'-officers were 
tvsHomblod before his purpose could be antici- 
pated. He accordingly stole out from Edin- 
burgh a little after midnight along with the Earl 
of Itoxbnrgh, hoping to reach Stirling before 
the petitioners, who were also on the alert, 
could arrive; but Lords Jjindsay and Hume had 
mounted tboiv horses as soon as be, and reached 
Stirling before him. At ten o’clock Traqunir 
and lloxbnrgb, accompanied by the royal her- 
alds, repaired to the town-cross to make the 
proclamation — but there also were Linds.ay and 
Hurne, with a notary, to enter a fonnjil prote.st 
against it. Accoi-diiigly,assoona.sthG proclama- 
tion bad ended and the hast ilourish of trumpets 
been blown these noblemen took instruments 
in the hands of the notary, and protested that 
they should still have a right to petition the 
king uotwithslandiiig the proliibition; that they 
woidd not recognize tlio bishops, as judges in any 
court civil or ecclesiastical; that they should 
not incur the forfeiture of lands, liberty, or life 
for refusing to reeognixo snob books, caiuraa, 
rites, judicatories, as were opposed to tlio acts 
of parliament and acts of the assemlily ; and 
finally, that they had no other end in this their 
protest but the preservation of the reformed 
religion and the laws and liberties of his ma- 
jesty’s most ancient kingdom of Scotland. They 
then affixed their document to the market-cross, 
that whosoever ran might read. The proclama- 
tion was also made in the principal towns, but 
with the same accompaniments. When it was 
made in Edinburgh, in the full blaze of roy.al 
ceremonial before seventeen peers and an ini- 
inonsa concourse of mlnistem and citizons, the 
crowd received it with taunts and laughter, .and 
compelled the heralds to w.ait and hear the 
reading of tlie protest that followed it.* 

Tlie affairs of Charles in Scotland were now 
in desperate plight; but it was his own infatua- 
tion that had produced the crisis. He had 
shown his oontenqit for the constitution of the 
country by enforcing the liturgy without the 
consent of either tlio as.scmbty or parliament; 
and by his lata proelaination ho had deprived 
his subjects of their natural right of petition. 
I le hail also arrayed .against himself by his own 
acts the chief leaders of the opposition; Bal- 
niei'ino, wliom he had persecuted by an unjust 
trird; Ihithes, whom he had offended by personal 
insult; Loudon, whose promised patent of an 
earldom ho had recalled ; .and Montrose, whose 
reception at court had been cold and forbidding. 
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Tire others to the number of thirty peers ho had 
alienated from, his cause and roused into pa.- 
triotiam, either by his proposal 1o rosunu' the 
church lauds or by bis proceediuga against tbo 
national liberties and riglils. And in all tins 
be bad trusted to bis divine prorogafive as anf- 
licient to overawe rcsistaucii and compel sub- 
iniBsiou,instead of having recourse to the despot’s 
usual reliance of a strong military force aud an 
abundant treasury. On the other side there 
waa not only the weight of force a:nd uuiuberB, 
brrt of courage, unanimity, and wisdom; tbo en- 
couragement of a righteous cause and the assur- 
ance of ite success. The attempt of the govern- 
ment in this .state of matters was to break their 
union and snbdno them in detail; but tluB 
endeavour only made tbom anxious to unite 
lhem.s0lvos inoro closely by a sacred bond like 
tbo cauao itself wliicli they sought to nidiold, 
and . bonce tbo origin of that great; National 
tlovonant which niiilcd the I'rc.sbyti'riaus to- 
gether as OIK! man, aud formed them into a 
jilialanx from which political and eccloHiastic.'d 
tyranny were alike fain to rcisoil. 

It will be H(‘cn from the [iroceding history Unit 
Scotland was essoiitially a covenanting country. 
In political life Ibis was manifested by tlie feudal 
system, in wliieli tlio chief ])riit,ecled Ids vassal 
and the vassal gave service to his chief ; liy the 
bonds of manreut into which the weaker bnrons 
entered with tho powerful uohlimiim of their 
district; and by the mutual comjiiicis of the 
nobles themselves, in which tliey were pledged 
to stand by each other for the suppression of 
kingly despotism and the correetiou of state 
ahnsas. Anil when tho .Kefornnitiou name tho 
Lords of tho (longregiitioii drew' up a eoveimnt, 
by wliich lords and eonimon.s were united in the 
defonoc of their faith, and which was repeatedly 
renewed when ttiat failli w'lis ondangored. Jiut 
the fullest and most iinportiint; of these bonds 
was the Nation.\i- Covunant of 1581 during 
the regency of Morton. ,A.t that time I’opiali 
emi,ssaries glided in disguise through the coun- 
try, and tho lauding of a Pojiish nnny was api- 
proliended on our shoroa; the Earl of Ijennnx, 
tbo king’s favourite, waa suspected as an agent 
of the .Duke of Ouise and tho pope, and even 
James himself was thought to have a secret 
1 t I ome. To still tliese alarm, s the king 
caused John Craig to draw u[) the (Jonfesaiou 
and Covenant, which was first snlwerilK^d by 
Jrimes VI. and all his household, iiiul afl.c'rwurds 
by the privy-oouneil and men of all ranks in the 
nation. This waa the proposed exemplav for the 
present Confession aud Covenant, which was 
commissioned to bo drawn uji by Alexander 
Henderson, miuiate.r of LeuebarB, aud d'olinston 
of Warriston, and revised by Lords .Loudon, 
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Eothus, and Balinermo. The first part of it, 
containing the Confession of 1581, was preserved 
entire, which, besides being a general profession 
of the reformed doctrines, was an abjuration of 
the. doctriiioa, discipline, and rites of the Church 
of .Rome, which were distinctly and minutely 
sped lied. The second part, which was com- 
piled by J ohnston of Warriston, was a summary 
of the acta of parliament by which Popery was 
condemned and the rights and liberties of the 
ycottiah Church ratified. The third was the 
Covenant itself, which is impressed throughout 
by the master hand of Henderson, and in which 
the snbacriber.s .solemnly swore in the name of 
the Lord their God that they would continue 
in the profession of their faith, that they would 
defend it from all errors and corruptions, and 
that they would .stand by his majesty in sup- 
port of the religion, liberties, .and laws of the 
realm, and also by one another against all their 
enemies. They knew that this association would 
be reckoned treasonable by all who were ignor- 
ant of the spirit and forms of the Scottish con- 
stitution ; but they knew, also, that the laws of 
their country recognized the justice of such a 
proceeding as theirs, and that beyond high 
treason there could be a higher treason still, 
which it was their first duty to avoid. This 
charge and its groundlessness are thus alluded 
to in the words of the Covenant : “Neither do 
wo fear the foul asjiersioiis of rebellion, com- 
bination, or what else our adversaries, from 
their craft and inalioe, would put on us, seeing 
what we do is so well warranted, and ariseth 
from an unfeigned desire to maintain the true 
worsliip of God, the majesty of our king, and 
the peace of the kingdom, for the common 
liappiness of ourselves and our posterity.” 

All being in readiness for the .subscription of 
the Covenant, a solemn fast was appointed for 
the purpose, and Edinburgh selected as the 
place for the oomraencement. The capital was 
crowded by myriads, and the Grayfriars Church 
and Churchyard by thousands, where each was 
eager to bo foremost in signing the solemn obli- 
gation. At two o'clock, when expectation was 
hushed and every eye and ear acutely alive, 
the nobles Loudon and Rothes, the ministers 
Ilendci'.son and Dickson, and Wauiston, their 
legal iulvi.sor, arrived with the copy of the 
Covenant, written on four large skins of jiarcb- 
nient; luicl after the proceedings had been 
opened with prayer by Henderson, and the 
people addressed in an animating speech by the 
Earl of Loudon, they were invited to come for- 
ward and sign it. The subscription commenced 
wnth the .aged Earl of Sutherland ; the nobility 
followed the example, lifting up their hands 
and swearing to the observance of every duty 
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requii-ed in the bond. High and low, all r.anks 
sncceeded, until evei-y pemon within the crowded 
walla had subscribed, after which the Covenant 
taken out of dooi-a and laid flat upon a 
gravestone for the sigiiaturea of those in the 
churchyard. Many wept, many could not con- 
tain their triumph at tho .spectacle; and as the 
subscriptions followed thick and fast the space 
on the ample roll became so limited that many 
could find room only for their initials. Hours 
went on, and the work was not ended when the 
darkness of the evening arrived. It vvas a mo- 
mentous day this 28th of Eebruaiy, the return 
of a nation to its first love ; and one of the min- 
istera might welL exclaim, “Behold! the no- 
bility, the barons, the burgesses, the ministers, 
the commons of all sorts in Scotland, all in tears 
for their bi’each of covenant and for their back- 
sliding and defection from the Lord, and at 
the same time returning with great joy unto 
their God by swearing cheerfully and willingly 
to be the Lord’s. It may well be said of this 
day, ‘ Great was the day of Jczreel !’ It was a 
day wherein the arm of the Lord was revealed, 
a day wherein the princes of the people were 
assembled to swear fealty and allegiance to that 
great king whose name is the Lord of Hosts.” 
Eroiu the capital this enthusiasm went to the 
towns, the villages, and remote parishes, to all 
of which copies of the Covenant were sent for 
Buhscnption. “ I haveseeninoretliana thousand 
persons,” says Livingstone, “ all at once lifting 
up their hands, and the tears falling clown from 
their eyes ; so that through the whole land, ex- 
cept the professed Pj>piats, and some few who 
for base ends adhered to the pi’elates, the people 
universally entered into the covenant with God.” 
It was a rare enthusiasm among such a people, 
and therefore the more likely to be lasting and 
productive. Great indeed must have been that 
feeling which could so effectually sweep away 
the national caution and reserve and animate 
them with a common aim; and who could doubt 
that they would succeed in it or die for it? 
The bishops heard of it and trembled. Spottis- 
wood, when he heard of the scene in the Gray- 
friars Church, read in it the doom of a cause 
for which he had done so much, and is reported 
to have exclaimed in despair," They have thrown 
down in a day what we have been thirty years 
m building 1”^ A few days sufficed to show 
more clearly the greatness and conipletenaas of 
the change. Except some of the doctors of the 
University of Glasgow, and the professors of the 
colleges of Aberdeen, who were under the influ- 
ence of the Marquis of Huntly, all the pvesby- 
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teriea tii tlie i-omotost districts subscribed to the 
(JovHiiiiut, so tliat ill two mouths none ronuiiued 
of the old party except an insignificant minority, 
chictly composed of couitiera, prelates, Papists, 
and tlieir dependants. 

H'lio jnivy-ramncil, which had beini alarmed 
at tlie oppo.sition, 'Were now well-nigh paralysed 
at the thougiits of their own reaponsilulity, .and 
on the same day that the great meeting, was 
hold in Grayfriaivs Oliurcli they aasembled at 
Stirling. To investigate the eauses of the pre- 
sent troubles wms easier than to find the remedy, 
and after four days of anxious deliberation they 
sent Sir John Hamilton of Orbistoii, lord justicc- 
clerk, to London, that he might lay a full state- 
ment of affairs before his majesty. He w.as to 
ooniphun of the reniLssuess or cowardice of the 
preliitoB and their archbishop and lord-cluin- 
cellor, Sputtiswood, who, inste.ad of taking their 
places ill the council to aid its deliberations, bad 
preferred to stand aloof. Ho was also to oxj mess 
the unanimon,s opinion of the eouueil that the 
eanhe,-! of the ])rcsent tr(ml))e.s were the fears of 
the people that the discipline of the church was 
to be overturned by innovations brought in 
without warrant of the national laws, that these 
wore impersonated in the canons, liturgy, and 
High Commission ; and they besought his ma- 
, jesty, as an act of eondcseension and justice, to 
take eognizanee of the evils, with a view to their 
removal. Two days after, when the danger was 
more fully understood, the JCarL of 'rrafpiair and 
Eoxburgh wrote a letter to the king to the same 
eifect. The country, they stated, was in a uni- 
versal turmoil, ami they were unable to restore it 
to order. They then ventured to .suggest that as 
religion was the jiretext it would be well to free 
his subjects from tlieir feai’s, after wliieh Ids ma- 
jesty would be bettor .able to punish tlioso who 
had '‘kideed again.st liis .authority.’’^ In conse- 
Huenee of these representations the lord justice- 
clerk retmnod to Scotland with an order to the 
Earls of Traquair and Eoxburgh and Lord Lorn, 
eldest son of the Earl of Argylo, to repair to court. 
They were soon followed by the lord-president 
ami lord-register and the Bishops of Eoss, Cl.allo- 
way, and Brechin. On this oec,aaion, however, 
Charles found that .as little safety as unanimity 
may be found in a multitude of counsellors; and 
these men, who should have been best acquainted 
with Scottish alfair-s, spoke according to the view 
from their own stand ing-poiut. The nobles re- 
commended gentle measures, 'JT'aquair recom- 
uiemled temporary expedients, and Lorn, after- 
wards known as the Marquis of Argyle, advised 
the entire abolition of all the innovations. But 
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the prelates, especially those of Eoss ami Brechin, 
whom Baillie calk “ the .most uiilnqpy of all the 
bishops,” comisolled war and .subjugation — to 
raise an army in tho north and eliastiso the 
Covenantei's with live and sword.'*' 

Amidst these dissenting couhsuIh the tempor- 
kiiig plan of jiolicy was adoiitcd by Charles, 
and this, fi'oni hk chaiuotin', wiin U> ho expectwl. 
But it was now too late to reduce it to action 
with any prospeet of success. Alarmed at bis 
hesitation, and fearing that ho meant to disunito 
them, the men of the Covenant became fuller 
and more specific in their demands. It was not 
the revocation of the canons and the .service- 
book that they would now acceiit as suilleicnt. 
The removal of the Court of High Commission 
and the Articles of Perth, the restoration of the 
General Assembly and church courts, and the 
assembling of a free parliamoiit wuri,'. now de- 
niaudod. .Even alreaiiy also, and while several 
of tbo bishops were either alisimt from their 
charges or had lied to Loudon, tile iiresliyterios, 
feeling relieved from the dominion of their con- 
starit modoivitoivs, wero nwiiming tlutir old con- 
stitutional course of action. Some ministcr.s 
were removed from their cliiirges liocavise they 
had not subscribed tlie Covmiiiiit; others wero 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery without Urn pre.smmc of their bishops. 
.l.u too many instances, also, tho moh had pro- 
ceeded to tho work of reformation in their own 
fnahlon, hy .•w.sanlting and iiialiivatili/f ihoso 
ministers who had been tlirust into tlieir par- 
ishes against the will of tho people, or who 
adhered to Laud’s extreme hlpiscopaey. These 
outrages, however, were the work of Iho riwcid 
multitude, wlio formed but a small part of the 
covenanting eoraiuuuity, and whoso rude jiro- 
ceedings were regarded as a stigma upon their 
fiatriotie and .sacred cainse. They liiuiw Dial it 
was not by taunts and rejiroaches, or oven by 
sticks and .stones, tliat their liberties wero to 
be vindicated and their church restored." 

Charles had now resolved to send a liigh-com- 
missioner to Scotland ; and he selected for the 
difficult task of composing those difl’eronces a 
nobleman devoted to his iiilorii.sts, and who, at 
the same time, wim popular with the nation. 
This was tlio Marqui.s of Humilton, who 'was 
the highest of the Scottish nobility, was oii- 
deru-ed to tbe pooplo as the eiiani|iioii of tbo 
Protestant cause in Germany, and who, having 
taken no share in tlie late pTocewlings of tbo 
nobles against tbo govermrient, was the linttor 
fitted to ho an impartial judge. But tliis very 
nenti-ality, sb in all vimm of national fornmnt, 
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SIGNING THE COVENANT IN GREYFRIARS CHURCHYARD, 
EDINBURGH. 

When Charles I. sought to impose his canons and his liturgy upon the 
Scottish Church the people of Scotland were at once astonished and in- 
dignant This tyrannous interference with their public worship was more 
than they could endure, and a strenuous resistance was offered to the 
ordinances of the Bishops. This ultimately took the form of a National 
Covenant, in which the subscribers swore to defend their faith from all 
errors and corruptions, with, as they expressed it, “ an unfeigned desire to 
maintain the true worship of God The signing of this Covenant was 
begun in the Greyfriars Church, at Edinburgh, in February 1638, and, when 
every person within the crowded walls had .subscribed, tAe document was 
taken out of doors and Md upon a gravestone for the signatures of the thou- 
sands assembled in the churchyard. Many wept, many could not contain 
their triumph at the spectacle, and the work was not ended when the 
darkness of the evening arrived. 
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nmde him be i'eg;M’ded iby botli parties either 
as lukewarm or a positive enemy. Hamilton 
aceepted the invidious task with reluctance, for 
he foresaw how difficult it would be to satisfy 
the wishes of his master without compromising 
the liberties of liis country and injiu-ing his own 
populai'ity. The instructions whicli he received 
from Oharle.s were characteristic of the royal 
obstiuiicy. He was to treat the Covenanters as 
rcliela, and ofi'er a pardon to all who should i-e- 
iiDiuici! the Covenant within a given time. He 
■was to continue the Court of High Commission, 
which the Soots regarded as imconstitutional, 
there being no act of parliament for its estah- 
lishnieiit. He was to refuse all petitions against 
the .Five Article.s of Perth, iind only to suspend 
the acts of council enjoining the use of the 
scrvice-Viook ; and should these concessions be 
insufficient, lie was to liave recourse to hostile 
measures. All these were only teniporwy re- 
mcdi6.s which his majesty might cancel at plea- 
sure, and they were to be given as boons to 
rebels who .sulnnittod, ratlier than as rights to 
a peojile who demanded them. It was in vain 
that Spottiswood besouglit him not to demand 
the rmnmciation of the Covenmit, to which the 
whole nation had sworn; but the king wa-s ob- 
durate, daolariiig that iw long as this damnable 
Covenant continued he should have no more 
power than a .Duke of yeiiiee. On Hamilton’s 
accepting the appointmont the Scottish bishops 
were assemhled at a cabinet meeting in London, 
and the marquis introduced to them as their 
higii-coramissiotun’. They still wished to re- 
main in the .English metropolis until the troubles 
in their own country were cpiieted; hut jier- 
suaded by iLaud and the king, and assured by 
the promise of .Hamilton to protect them to the 
utmost of his jiower, they consented to accom- 
pany him to Scotland. ![n addition to liLs en- 
trance into tlie country with such unpalatable 
instructions, the unfortunate corumi.s.sioner was 
to darken lii.s train with such ominous .atten- 
dants. ^ 

On arriving at the Border town of, Berwick 
till! diffioiilties of the marquis commenced. He 
had written to nearly all the nobility and gen- 
try to meet him at Haddington, for the purpose 
of gracing his arrival ; hut the nature of his in- 
Htnicti(m,s liad already transpired, and a resolu- 
tion had been passed by the Lords of the Tables 
that none of their body should keep company 
witli those will) liad not suhscrihed tlie Cove- 
nant. So ert'cetual was this ])i’ohibition, that 
on a.rriviiig at Haddhigtoii the marquis found 
no I, rain ami no public welcome; even his own 
vassiids of Clydesdale, cither Covenanters or 
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fearing the authority of the Tables, had with- 
held their attendance; and indignant at such a 
cold reception, so uusuited to the representative 
of royalty, the high -commissioner, it is said, 
was about to return to England, when he was 
met by Lords London and Lindsay, whom the 
Tables had sent with their apology and excuse. 
Although he imoepted their explanation it did 
not satisfy him; hut on proceeding to Dalkeith 
he was waited upon by the .Earl of Eothes, 
whose captivating manners and smooth address 
reconciled him to the apparent neglect. ■ But 
still the suspicions of the Covenanters re.sp(!ctii)g 
the true nature of his mission could not be re- 
moved, and an incident that fell out a few days 
before bis arrival gave strength to their worst 
surmises. In consequence of a representation 
made in London by the Scottish bishops, that the 
noblemen were furnishing their houses with ai ins 
and lunimmition while the royal residences were 
neglected, the lord- treasurer freighted a vessel 
with gunijowder arid military stores to convey 
them to Leith and deposit them in the castle 
of Edinburgh, This was enough to raise the 
popular alarm: it was supposed to be a gun- 
powder plot to blow up the Tables ; and it was 
proposed to board the vessel in the roads and 
lay an arrest on its contents, in which, however, 
they were anticipated by the Earl of Traquair, 
who had the cargo conveyed to Dalkeith. As 
soon as this transference was known the captain 
of the ship was summoned before the Tables, 
and his answers at first were high and haughty; 
but this new tribuuid soon pulled down his 
pride, and made him fain to submit and sub- 
scribe to the Covenant. Traquair also was 
questioned, but he excused himself by stating 
that he had conveyed the gunpowder privately 
to Dalkeith to avoid the occasion of a popular 
outbreak. This explanation being judged in- 
sufficient it was resolved to maj'ch to Dalkeith 
and take forcible possession of the store.s, of 
whicli the castle was known to be in gi-eat need. 
But this step, which would have pi-eniaturely 
commenced the w.ar and thrown the odium up- 
on the Covenanters, was happily prevented by 
the milder alternative of watching the castle 
entrances, and preventing the introduction of 
all supplies. In this way the royiil fortre.ss of 
Edinburgh itself was blockaded when the lord 
high-commissioner had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city.® 

In this alarming state of public affairs, when 
open wav appeared so imminent and tlie Cove- 
nanters so well prepared for it, the meetings of 
the privy-council at Dalkeith were frequent, 
but in spite of their deliberations they could 
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come to no deeiaion. Wliile the demands of 
tl:c popular party were so reasonable and so 
aocordaiit with law that many of the members 
acknowledged their justiets, those of the Icing 
wove so iincfmatitutioiial that they were reluc- 
tant oven to liirit at them. The Marquis of 
lliKnilton, who was little conversant with Beot- 
tish afikii'a, was equally perplexed aud knew 
not how to proceed. He had not, however, 
been inactive. On the very d.ay he arrived at 
Halkeith (June 4th) he wrote to the king giving 
an account of the state of aflairs, iuid suggesting 
what he judged the most effectual remedies. 
Chillies returned an answer on the 11th. He 
told the marquis he had not been idle, tliat his 
preparations were in a state of forwardness, 
aud that the Covenanters had better not be 
])roclaimecl traitors until his fleet had set sail 
for Scotland. In the ni^inthne lie suggested 
that the castles of Edinliurgh and Stirling 
should be secured, and the people flattered with 
expoctatiuns in order to win time until all 
should be in readiness for coiupelling tliem to 
submit, for that he would rather die tlian yield 
to their inqrertinent dcmairds. On the aoth, or 
nine days after, he again wrote to lufevin tiro 
marquis tinrt his train of artillery, consisting of 
forty pieces, was in good forwiwlneas and would 
be ready in six weeks; that lie bad adopted 
measures for securing Carlisle and Berwick, 
that he had sent to Holland for ai-ina for l4,tK)0 
foot and 2000 horse; that his fleet was reaily to 
sail; that ho had consulted with the cliancelki 
of the exchequer about the means fur the ex- 
pedition, which would amount to .£200,000, 
He also wished the commissioner’s advice as to 
whether he should send 6000 soldiera with the 
fleet to the Firth of Forth, now that the castle 
of .Edinburgh was virtually in the hands of the 
Covenanters. Truly the situation of the mar- 
quis was any thing but comfortablo ! Ho must 
temporize, and flatter, and prevaricate under the 
character of a peacemaker, aud cajole liis coun- 
trymen into security the more easily to be de- 
stroyed. But the arrival of these missives from 
the court was watched by the Covenanters, and 
although their contents were unknown it was 
suspected that they were not forertinnera of 
peace and concord. i 

The commissioner was now entreated to make 
his public entrance into Edinburgh and take up 
bis residence in the royal dwelling of Holyrood ; 
but to tins he expressed his reluctance while the 
gates were guarded and the castle in a state of 
blockade. Tills difficulty was got over by Lord 
Lorn, by whose influence the guards were re- 
moved on the assurance that no stores should 
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be introduced into the castle duriiig the iulorval. 
The Covenanters prepared to give tlio marquis 
that honourable public welcionio which luid been 
withheld at his ai’rival, and the jiroparaiioiis for 
the purpo.se were not only an acknowloilgruent 
of his high office, hut a drijilay of timir own 
power and resource, s. On tlie H(h of June he 
went in procoasion alon.g the saiuls of .Mnssei- 
hurgh and Jjeith towaivls the capital, “and in 
his entry at Leith,” writes the minute chrmiicJer 
of the day, “I think as much honour was <iono 
to him as ever to a king in our conutry.” The 
road was lined the whole way leading to Leith 
with people of all ranks, wnmiui a.s widl a.s men 
in thousands ; but the most conspicuous, as well 
as in reality the most formidable part of this 
display of Covenanted strength was a hand of 
ministe,rs, five hundred iu luuuher, drawn up 
apart ou a hillside, near the links, dvi'ssed in 
their black cloaks. They luul appointed Mr. 
.Tohu Livingstone, one of their number, iieeause 
be was the strongest in voice and most austere 
in eounfsjuaiice, to welcome, his grace in a short 
iqieo.ch in tlieir name; but Hamilton escaped 
the harangue of this grim Hoiuiei'ges by ileelar- 
iiig that “speeches in lieM” were only for princes, 
hut that he, would he glad to hoar it in jirivale; 
and it is added tliat he was moved even to tear.s 
by the sight of a whole, conntry f.lins jileadiug 
1 for thuiv liberty aud religion, and wisherl that 
Ins ni istu had been present to witne.ss the 
spietiule" 

Hunng the conrlesies and ceveiuonial of the 
higli commissioner’s lirst entrance .'dlivas jioace 
aud the promiso of agreement ; but when busi- 
ness was commoucod in oarne.st liy negotiations 
between him and the leading einiinii.s'iiouew of 
tlie Tables, discordauee naturally ensued, 'J'o 
tlioir demands Hamilton objected tliat all the 
law.s during tho last forty years were against 
the Oovenaiitera ; and was aiiiswored that the.so 
laws had been estahlislied by fraud and violence, 
aud iu oppo.sitiou to the wislie.s of the. nation ; 
that they were ruinous to religion and l■mhver.sivc 
of liberty, on which account they wm'c now 
complained of. On another occasion, when M ou- 
troae, liothes, Loudon, and .some miniatm’.s con- 
ferred with him, the marquis declared that tlie 
king was ready to redress tlieir .grievaneen as to 
the canons, the liturgy, and the ( 'imrt of High 
Oommis.sioiqhnt thatasa preliminary they nnmt 
renounce the Covenant as an inilawfid lioiid of 
union. To this they answered in ono voice, 
that sooner than renouucu tlie Coveniint they 
would renounce their baptism.'' I’ercidving tliat 
his powers were limited, tliat he was muni ready 
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to demand than grant concessions, and that his 
chief aim was to gain time, they now presented 
to him their nltimatnm of a free parliament and 
a free General Assembly, and to tliis demand 
he promised a specific answer in a few days. 
But when the time came no answer was forth- 
coming except the king’s declaration, which he 
was resolved to proclaim at the cross. He was 
told that such a proclamation would be met by 
a protest, and when he persisted in spite of their 
warnings they resolv’ed to carry their threat 
into effect. Alarmed at their preparations for 
the purpose the high-commissioner, even when 
the heralds were ready to discharge their duty, 
commanded these officials to retii-e, and again 
.attempted to open a negotiation; but the Coveu- 
antei’s would be satisfied with no concession 
short of a free parliament and assembly. These 
he promised should be granted if they would 
satisfy him that the clause in the Covenant for 
their mutual defence did not authorize resistance 
to his lawful authority ; and when they gave 
such an explanation as apijarently satisfied him, 
he still objected that the granting of tlreir de- 
mand did not rest with himself but the king, 
and that lie feared his majesty might not be 
satisfied with their explanation. He therefore 
expressed his intention to return to London for 
fresh instructions and a more ample authority, 
and the Covenanters, trusting to this declaration, 
dispersed and returned to their homes. 

By this shifty and tortuous policy, a confes- 
sion of feebleness and folly, Hamilton complied 
with the commands of his royal master to gain 
time ; but he had not succeeded in the more 
important object of throwing the other party off 
their guard. Their suspicions had been roused 
by the equivocal proceedings of the commis- 
sioner and the evidently narrow limits of his 
commission, and his delay in leaving Edinburgh 
made all his proceedings be watched with double 
viligauoe. He was resolved to publish the king’s 
declaration, and only waited for an opportunity. 
He began with a feint, which was more like a 
warlike manceuvre against an enemy than the 
act of a ruler towards subjects whom he w,as 
commissioned to pacify. On the 30th of June 
he repaired to the Cross as if to make a pro- 
clamation, and such of the chief Covemmters as 
still remained in Edinburgh attended in readi- 
ness to protest ; but instead of the king’s, pro- 
clamation, the heralds only announced the recall 
of the courts of justice to Edinburgh, a proceed- 
ing that was most grateful to the citizens. On 
the next day the marquis proceeded on his 
journey southward, and heard sermon at Tra- 
nent; but suddenly wheeling round, he returned 
to Edinburgh, and caused the royal declaration 
to be proclaimed at the Cross with all due for- 


mality. But though he had thus stolen a march, 
it was not against an unprepared enemy. The 
Tables were on the watch, and had hurried out 
with their protest; a platform, as if by magic, 
rose beside the Cross, hastily constructed of 
empty puncheons lying there, which were set 
upright with pknks laid across ; and upon this 
extemporized hustings the Earl of Cassilis, 
Johnston of Warriston, and some others as- 
cended and read their protest as soon as the 
proclamation was ended. This I'eadiug and 
counter-reading also had well-nigh produced 
all the effects of a trumpet-challenge to im- 
mediate onset ; for while the crowd listened to 
the heralds with indignation, several of the 
prelatic party, who watched the proceedings 
from the little projecting windows that over- 
looked the scene, railed at the protesters as re- 
bels, so that it required all the influence of the 
noblomau present to prevent the parties from 
coming to blows.* 

On the 6th of July the high-commissioner 
commenced his journey to Loudon in earnest, 
and on reaching the court he made a faithful 
report of the strength of the Covenanting party 
in Scotland, and the impossibility of supjiressing 
it except by force or concession. But for the 
firat Charles was not yet ready, and he liad 
therefore recourse to the other alternative. 
Hamilton was now commissioned to grant a 
General Assembly, hut if possible to delay it 
until at least the 1st of November, to procure 
for the bishops a seat in it, and have one of 
them appointed moderator. If this could not 
be done he was to protest against the extinction 
of their order, but to grant their accountability 
to the General Assembly, and if there was any 
charge against the Archbishop of St, Andrews 
or any of the prelates, he was to acquiesce iu 
their being brought to trial. He was also to 
consent that the canons, liturgy, and High Com- 
mission should be withdrawn, and the Articles 
of Perth suspended.* With these instructions 
and others of a similar character the Marquis of 
Hamilton returned to Scotland on tlie 8th of 
August. When he was waited upon by the 
heads of the Tables he announced eleven con- 
ditions as the price of the royal concessions, which 
after negotiation were reduced to two, and these 
concerned the calling of a General Assembly ; 
those were, that no layman should have a vote 
iu the election of its clerical representatives; 
and that when met the assembly must not 
meddle with matters established by act of parlia- 
ment except by rem t c cl petition. These 
limitations upon a free aassmbly were decisively 
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rejected. It was answered that elders as well 
as minister.^ must have a voice in the election of 
the representiitivos to the assembly. As for the 
second condition, it was evidently a protection 
to the Articles of Forth and Ifijiiscopacy in 
f;eiier!d, as those had been sanctioned by acts 
of parliament. Not only did they refuse these 
conditions, but express tlunr resolution to call 
an assembly without waiting any longer for the 
royal consent. The right of calling, they acknow- 
ledged, belonged to .a tlhristiau prince j but if 
he failed to do his duty it then devolved upon 
tlio oflico-bearera of tlie church, who were bound 
to regard the safety of the church as the highest 
law, and to see that it .su.stain.ed no injury.* 
This menace ahirmeil the high-conunissioner, 
and he obtained from them a promise, which 
was granted rvith reluctance, that they would 
delay the calling of an assembly until he bad 
once more gone to court and consulted with the 
king. On meeting with his majesty at Oatlanda 
he so effectually rcpre.sentcd tliedangei-ous state 
of mattora that the obstinacy of Charles gave 
way, and he agreed to grant all that the Tables 
had originally demanded. The obuoximia canons 
and servico-hook wei-e to he rociilled, tlie Court 
of High Oonimisaion abolishoil, and the Ar- 
ticles of revth suspended. But more than this, 
he consented to the meeting of .a free assembly. 
It would have been well for him if ho had made 
these concessions at the heginning, when they 
would have boon received with gratitude, in- 
stead of waiting until he could no longer with- 
hold them. Bnt tlie most humiliating .step of 
all was his suh-serifaing the Confession of 1081, 
which fonned the first pai't of tlie Covenant. 
His subsci'iiition, however, like most of his otlier 
extraordinary concessions, was a feint to deceive 
those with whom he treated. By this Confession 
the subscribers hound tlieinselves “ to maintain 
religion as then professed;” and notwithstandincf 
the sense which the Covenanters attached to the 
phrase, Charles, when it suited him, could re- 
present that it meant nothing else than Epis- 
copacy, 

On retnniing to Scotland on the Ifth of 
September’, Hamilton laid the royal concessions 
before the privy-council, who received them 
with joy, ami agreed to subscribe the Confession 
as his uiajeRty iiad done, .and to pass an act ex- 
pvesaive of their satisfaction with the king’s 
proceedings. .But the Covenanters, warned by 
past BXjieiieiice, were still unconvinced of his 
luajestyb sincerity ; and wlien his gracious ac- 
quiescence was to be proclaimed at the Cross, 
Rotlie.i and tiie covenanting lords craved a day’s 
delay, that they might show i-easons why this 
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old Confession should not at present be revived. 
Their request was refused, upon which they 
entei’ed a protest as soon a.s the proclamation 
was ended, the Earl of Montrose being the most 
forward of their party in the piroceeding. They 
declared that the service-book and canons were 
not so absolvitely revoked but that they might 
be, once more reiiuposed ; and ius for the old 
Confession, why imsist upon its .signature, when 
the new, with all its specification.^, had boon so 
lately subscribed. Was not this a frivolous 
playing at covenants that only tended to divide- 
and distract the people?'* It was no vain alarm, 
for this design to set them at variance had been 
contemplated by the royal sanction of tlie Con- 
fession of 1581, and by proposing it as a sub- 
stitute for the other. There were now two 
covenants travelling over the length and breadth 
of the land soliciting subscribers, and whorever 
the king’s proclamation and covenant came, 
thither it wan followed by tlie iirotesl; and ex- 
planations of the other jiarty. It is even added, 
that some signatures wore extorted at the 
muxsilo of the {listol. .But the king’s covenant 
had little chance against that of the people, In 
favour of the former was a large piortion of 
Ahordoeu, reckoned the stronghold of Episco- 
pacy, and of the county of Angus, a coiisidei’- 
able number in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, 
the members of the privy-council, and nearly 
all the judges, while the people’s covenant wan 
signed by such an overwhelming majority of 
lords, hai'ons, ministers and commons, as to show 
the weakness of the opposite party, and reduce- 
them to insignificance,''’ 

The great trial of strength was now at hand 
by the calling of a free General Assembly, to- 
•which Hamilton was compelled reluct, aiitly to 
yield, .and for this meeting the Tables prepared 
with a solicitude worthy of its impor’tanoe. 
For this jiurpose, they desired every presbytery 
to furnish itself with a copy of the Act of As- 
seinhly of 1597, concerning the nnrahev of com- 
miasionera they were entitled to send ; a form 
of commis-sion was sent to them, and every kirk- 
session was to send an elder to vote in the elec- 
tion of rcpr'esent’itive.s, wliether laic or clerical.. 
They were resolved to tolerate no doHiination 
whether of bishop or presliyter, and for this 
pm’pose were anxious to revive the old Presby- 
terian rule of giving the laity a full voice in the 
representation. They were also particular in 
instructing the presbyteries as to the kind of 
clerical re present, atives who were to bo elected; 
and .among the.so there was to bo no minister 
of scandalous life or erroneous doctrine, no per- 
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sons belonging to an Episcopal chapter, and 
none who complied with the defections of the 
times by reading the liturgy. In ordinary 
cases this would have been a tyrannical and un- 
lawful interference with the free course of elec- 
tion; hut in the present instance it was declared 
that such instructions were necessary, as thirty 
years had elapsed since a lawful assembly was 
held, so that the presbyteries had need to be 
taught anew. An important part of the busi- 
ness of the assembly was to pi'oceed against 
the bishops ; but most of them were already in 
England ; those who remained were not likely 
to acknowledge the axithority of such a tribunjil, 
or to appear before it ; and no process would be 
granted either by the high-coinmissiouer or 
the judges, compelling them to attend and 
plead their own cause. The difficulty, how- 
ever, w'as somewhat irregularly got over by an 
application to the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
before which an accusation w!is lodged against 
the prelates, numerously signed by noblemen, 
barons, ministers, and burgesses. In this the 
bishops were charged with preaching Popish and 
Arminian doctrines, with an undue usurpation 
and exercise of their function ; with bribery, 
simony, and the sale of offices ; and with exces- 
sive drinking, whoring, adultery, incest, dicing 
and card-playing, swearing, profane speaking, 
Sabbath profanation, contempt of public and 
private I’eligious duties, &c. &c. It was a fear- 
ful roll of iniquity that seemed to comprise the 
violation of the whole decalogue, and if the 
bishops were really guilty of the crimes imputed 
to them they might justly have been dragged 
from the horns of the altar itself. Enough, 
however, remains, after allowance made for such 
extravagant exaggerations, to show that the 
bishops for the most part, and judged by the 
severe standard of the times, were unfit to exer- 
cise the clerical office, and worthy of deposition. 
The presbytery received the complaint and re- 
ferred it for trial to the General Assembly. 

Glasgow was the place appointed for this 
great national and religious senate, and on the 
16th of November the gentlemen of the west 
came thronging into the city. On the following 
day came a host of commissioners and their 
retainei’s from the east; but notwithstanding 
such a vast concourse, such was the care of the 
magistrates, and the increase which the city had 
already .attained, that tliei-e was easily found 
room to lodge council, session, j)iu-liament, and 
General Assembly. On the afternoon of the 
same day, when the lord high -commissioner 
and lords of the privy-council were approach- 
ing the city, Lord Rothes, the Earl of Montrose, 
and other influential Covenanters went out to 
welcome them, and assure them that they meant 
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to crave nothing but what Scripture, reason, 
and law would waiTant, his giuce assuring them 
in reply that nothing reasonable sliould be 
denied. The noble cathedral, towering with its 
giay walls over the city, and standing aloof from 
it in the midst of its pictureMpie solitude, was 
a meet as well as ample place for the immense 
throng of half -clerical half-feudal national re- 
presentatives which Scotland had sent from far 
and near to consult for its deliverance from 
ecclesiastical bondage, and for its spiritual wel- 
fare through all successive ages. It was a pic- 
turesque multitude that entered its stately 
porch, where the gentlemen had their swords 
and daggers, and none of the clergymen wore 
gowns; and which, though so varied and .some- 
what tumultuous m its character, comprised the 
learning, intelligence, rank, and wealth of the 
kingdom, all inspfred with one great subject of 
enthusiasm, however variously mauifested. Of 
the members, there were 140 ministers and 98 
ruling elders; and among the latter were 17 
noblemen, 9 knights, 25 landed proprietors, and 
47 wealthy and influential burgesses. At one 
end of the church was a chair of state for 
the royal commissioner, around him were the 
officers of state aud members of the privy- 
council, and opposite to the coinmiasioner was 
a small table for the moderator and clerk. 
Along the centre of the church was a long table 
at which the nobility and barons who were 
membei-s of the court wore seated, aud behind 
them stood or sat the ministers ; at tlie end of 
the church was a gallery set apart for the young 
noblemen not members of the assembly; and 
in recesses in the wall higher still were many 
of inferior rank— gentlemen, citizens, and a large 
proportion of ladies, whose zcid for the Covenant 
had lately been manifested in Glasgow by cer- 
tain unmistakable demonstrations. Of spec- 
tators, indeed, thei’e was no lack, and they 
thronged that spacious area wherever room 
could be found. Never had Scotland collected 
a larger, more august, or more influential con- 
course withiu the walls of a building, or at a 
time and on an occasion which demanded so 
great a demonstration. 

After the devotional exercises and production 
of commissions, in which the first day was 
spent, the assembly on the second proceeded to 
the election of a moderator, without wdiom no 
church court could be legally constituted. Rut 
it was of importance to the royalist cause to 
interpose delays, and this the commissioner .at- 
tempted at the outset by proposing that before 
the moderator was chosen the commissions 
should he examined for the purpose of ascer- 
ttiining their correctness and validity. As sudi 
a proposal might have given occasion to find 
78 
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pretendocl objections enough to the eotnmis- 
aiouem, ,'uid thereby to vitiate the proceedings 
of the fisHcmbly, it was met with a. storm of 
opposition ; and beaten from this point, the 
marquis craved license to read to them a paper 
given in by Ibc bjslKqjs jn'otestiug against the 
authority of the assembly. He was told that 
this eonld not ho done before it w.aa constituted 
by the election of a moderator, and when he 
still jiersisted he w;is overwhelmed by the cry, 
“No reading ! no reading !’’ A shower of pro- 
tests and counter-protests followed the outcry, 
until all were weary except the clerk, who with 
every protest received apiece of gold, according 
to the old lovable custom of the Scottish law. 
At length the high-commissioner withdrew his 
proposal, a calm succeeded, and Alexander Hen- 
derson was chosen moderator from a leet of four 
candidates. No choice could have been more 
judicious and more fortunate. Converted from 
Episcopacy by a sermon of Hebert llruco, ho 
tlircnv in his lot with the oppressed Eresbyto- 
rians ; and wlioii their cause was again in the 
ascondaiit lie distiugnisbed himself not only as 
one of the chief anthcim of the Covenant but as 
its eloquent advocate, by whose I'lersuasions 
many throiigheut Heotlaud wore induced to 
subscribe it. Ko remarkable, indeed, were his 
eloquence, learning, and persuasiveness as a 
preacher that he stood fovoinost among his 
brethren, while to tlieso he added sagacity and 
aptitude fur buaines.s and the jiower of inlluemi- 
inghispartysncliasnonoof liisbrotliren eipnilled. 
It was honourable to such a man that the only 
demur to his election to the nioderatorship was 
the fear that he should be lost to the assembly 
as a debater, in which he was unequalled ; hut 
his other qualifications also wore such that no 
one was judged so well qualified to fill the 
moderator’s chair. As clerk of the assembly 
the choice fell upon Archibald Johnston of 
■Warriston, distinguished by his legal knowledge 
aud 2eal for the Presbyterian cause. A fortunate 
iiioidout followed this last election. The early 
registers of the church from l.KiO to 1800, which 
had come into the keeping of Patrick Adamson, 
Archbishop of St. Andrew.s, had first been muti- 
lated by that prelate, e-speoially where his own 
trial was recorded, and were afterwards supposed 
to be lost; but at the third sitting of the as- 
sembly they were produced by Warriston, who 
had unexpectedly rccovereil them after their 
long disappearance. Their recovery was hailed 
with joy, and on being e.xamiueil and properly 
autlientiwited theyserved as authoritative guides 
and Warrants for the proceedings of this as- 
sembly. 

• It was not till the 27th of November that the 
business of the meeting commenced in earnest 
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with the declinature of the bishops, which was 
given in and read amidst derisive whisjiers and 
smiles. They objected to the assembly as a tri- 
bunal because it was composed of laio us well as 
ecclesia.stical commi.ssioners, and that, having no 
primate for its moderator, it had no right to try 
archbishops and bishops, who are superior to 
other iMustors. These objections opened a flood- 
gate of con trovemy upon the iimtituti on of bishops, 
the administration of church government by lay 
elders, and the practice both of the reformed, 
chureh of Scotland and the primitive olinrch of 
the a]iostles, until, seeing no end of such a de- 
bate, the moderator on the following day pro- 
posed idle question, “Whether or not this as- 
sembly found themselves competent judges of 
the bishops, notwithstanding their declinature'!” 
At this the high-oominissioner interposed, de- 
claring that he could no longer stay if such a 
question was to be tried. “ You are now about,” 
he said, “to .settle the hiwfulneaa of this judica- 
tory aud the ooiuijoteiujy of it against the bishops ^ 
whom you have cited thither, neithei’ of which 
I can allow if f shall iliseliargo either my duty 
toward God or loyalty toward my gracious 
master.” The king, ho .said, had graciously 
granted the calling of a free assembly, but they 
had so mangled and marred the innttev that 
there was not the least shadow of freedom to bo 
discerned in it. “If yen will dissolve yourselves,” 
he said lu conclusion, “ aud amend all your errors 
in a new election, I will wdth all convenient 
speed address myself to his maje.sty for the in- ; 
diction of a now assembly, before the meeting 
of which all tlieso things now challenged may 
be amended, If you shall refuse this oiler hia 
majesty will then declare to the whole world 
that you are disturbers of the peace of tliis 
church and state, both by introduoing of lay 
elders against the laws and practices of this 
church and kingdom, and by going about to 
abolish '.Episoojial govoriuneut, which at this 
present stands estahlislied by both these said 
laws,” The modei'ator justified the prooeediuga 
of the assembly, aud asked if he should again 
put the question. Whether they were competent 
to judge the bishops. The commissioner de- 
manded that it should bo postponed; but Hen- 
derson reiilied, “Nay, with your grace’s per- 
mission, that cannot be, for it is requisite that 
it bo put immediately after the deolinaturo.” 
Hamilton then declared that he must leave 
them, aud persisted, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the moderator and several of 
the lords, aud though he was moved to tears by 
their appeal. He requested the moderator to 
dismis.s the meeting with prayer, but tliis being 
refused, he protested that no act of this as- 
sembly should be binding, aud after dissolving 


, it in, the king's name he took his departure. 
His moderate ooui-ae, by which he had endeav- 
oured to please both parties, had reconciled 
neither : the Presbyterians were incensed at his 
endeavours to coerce their proceedings, while 
the royalists aconsed him of having secretly en- 
couraged their boldness and hostility. 

The departure of the representative of royalty, 
and the responsibility which was now attached 
to their proceedings as unlawful and treasonable, 
w;as insufficient to dismay the Covenaiitei’s; even 
when the commissioner was retiring they had 
entered a protest that his absence should not 
hinder their proceedings or make them nugatory, 
and Henderson had eloquently used it as an en- 
couragement and example to themselves. “ See- 
ing my lord commissioner,” he exclaimed, to 
be zealous of his roy£il muster’s commands, have 
we not good reason to be zealous toward our 
Lord and to maintain the privileges of his 
kingdom? You all know that the work in hand 
hath had manj'' difficulties, and yet hitherto the 
Lord hath helped and borne us throngli them 
all ; therefore it beoometh not us to he discour- 
aged at our being deprived of human authority, 
but the rather that ought to be a powerful mo- 
tive to us to double our courage in answering 
the end for which we are convened." Two 
other events also tended to raise their courage. 
Lord Erskine, sou of the Earl of Mar, a young 
nobleman of great promise, moved by the ad- 
dresses he had heard, advanced into the midst 
of the assembly, and with tears entreated that 
he might ho permitted to subscribe the Coven- 
ant. Another was the accession of the powerful 
Earl of Argyle, who openly declared himself for 
their cause, and who afterwai’ds became one of 
its most effectual supports. The influenceof these 
two examples was so strong that several persons 
wlio had been wavering hesitated no longer. 
But the accession of Argyle was especially wel- 
come, as his feudal power extended over a large 
portion of the Highlands, from which he could 
draw whole armies of military retainers, and it 
was already felt that a controversy which had 
commenced with arguments could only be ended 
by pike.*! and claymores. 

After the departure of the high - commis- 
sioner the proceedings of the assembly went 
on with unanimity and promptitude. The six 
assemblies which had been held since the ac- 
cession of James VI. to the throne of England, in 
consequence of their proceedings being directed 
by the king’s interfererrce, were condemned and 
their acts declared to be null and void. Pres- 
byteries and other churoh courts, which had 
been ruled by prelatio authority, were replaced 
in their original standing. The Articles of 
Perth were rescinded, and also the service- 


book, the canons, the book of ordination, and 
the Court of High Coriunission. Act after act 
was passed under which Episcopacy in all its 
parts was abjured. And then came the trial 
of the bishops, who were one and all charged 
with contumacy in having violated those caveats 
of the a.ssembly nndei' which tliey had assumed 
office, and with holding and advocating the 
' doctrines of Armiuianism and Popery. These 
were of themselves sufficient warrants for tljeir 
deposition, but here the charges brought against 
them did not end. Among the s[)ecific acciisa- 
tions, the Archbishop of St. Andrews wa.s 
charged with carding and dicing during the 
time of divine service, of drinking in taverns till 
midnight, of adultery, incest, sacrilege, and 
simony. The Bishop of Brechin was proved 
guilty of several acts of druukenne.ss, and of 
being the father of a child begat in adultery. 
Tlie .Bisho]! of Moray was convicted, not only 
of all the faults of a bishop meriting deposition, 
but of having a dance of naked people in Iiis 
house, and on one occasion, at his daugliters 
marriage, of having danced in his shirt. Were 
such witnesses guilty of the blunder of attempt- 
ing to prove too much, aggravated by the posi- 
tive crime of slander? On the one hand it must 
be remembered that the accusers were grave, 
truthful, earnest men, who substantiated their 
dejjositious to the satisfaction of the assembly; 
and on the other, that the bishops were not 
present to answer for themselves. Much of 
their alleged cul))ahility might be owing to the 
religions prejud ices or credulity of til eir accusers; 
but why did not these prelates appear in per- 
son, when they knew that not only their offi- 
cial, but their moral and personal characters 
were at stake ? Their absence was an error, 
which neither the consciousness of their own 
innocence nor their proud disdain of such a 
tribunal could warrant, and the effect of it 
upon a dispassionate posterity has been the un- 
satisfactory verdict of “ Not proven,” by which 
thej' are exempted from condemnation hut not 
assoilzied. If they were innocent it would have 
been better for their memory that they had 
confronted their accusers, and challenged a 
scrutiny. But whether they were partially or 
wholly innocent of the more grave private 
offences, they were evidently unfit, perhaps we 
should say uuAvorthy, to hold the offices of 
bishops or of cler-gymen, and accordingly they 
were one and all deposed, not merely from their 
bishoprics, hut the ministry. In addition to 
deposition, eight were excommunicated, among 
whom were the archlnshopa of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow. The three bishops of Dunkeld, Caith- 
ness, and Argyle, on making hnmble snbraission 
and signing the Covenant, were only suspended 
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from tlie exorcise of the ministerial office after 
beinfif deprived of their bishoprics, and on proofs 
beirig iuid of their repentance they we after- 
warda admitted to parochial charges. The 
transactions of this itssembly occupied twcnity- 
six days, and its sittings were endoJd on the 20th 
of December, 1638. The last meeting is said to 
have been closed with these words of Hender- 
son, tho moderator: “ We have now cast down 
the wallsof J ericlio; let him that rebuildeth them 
beware of the curse of Iliel the Bethelite.”^ 
Thus fell the gorgeous fabric which the life 
of James VI. had been spent iu roaring, and 
which his son and successor completed : although 
the work of so many years, it was swept away 
in a few days by the collected might of the 
nation that was unanimous for its removal. 
After the people had endured long and re- 
rnonstivited witliout etfeet, no nlternative ra- 
niaiiicd but to take tlie remedy into tlmir own 
hands; and having done this, tliey gave a les- 


son to their anointed rulers upon the limits of 
royal authority which tho latter, although un- 
willingly, were at last compelled to lay to heart. 
It is absurd to represent, as has often been 
done, that the overthrow of I'linscopacy in Scot- 
land was solely tho work of a iliHconteuted 
party and an ecclesiastical trilniiial. The con- 
vocation of Oliisgow was Homolliing uior<j than 
a General Assembly; it was also the voieo of the 
nation at large represented by its collected rank, 
talent, and political iuflneiice-— the three estates 
composing a parliament iu everything but tbo 
name — while its meeting and proceedings were 
justified by the ci-isis at which both clmrch and 
sfaite had arrived. And would it have been 
becoming that such a great national assize 
should bow to the will of an infatuated monarch, 
and supplicate on bended kne(‘, and with bated 
breath, for the partial aniolioratUm of thorn 
evils which it had the right as well an the i)ower 
to remove? 
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arms, ammunition, and money so early as the 
middle of the previous year; and he knew that 
force alone could reduce his northern subjects 
to that complete submission which he regarded 
as the true tost of their allegiance. On this 
account any proposal of compromise on the part 
of the assembly, however reasonable or ample, 
would have disconcerted his views by throwing 
the whole blame of further proceedings upon 
himself. While his preparations were in such 
readiness that he anticipated nothing but a short 
and sucoes.sful campaign, the state of affairs upon 
the Continent forwarded his views. Prance and 
Holland having united against Spain, and re- 
.solved to occupy the Low Countries and share it 
between them, had no interruption to apprehend 
except from the naval power of England ; and 
to propitiate Charles, Cardinal Eichelieu offered 
him the aid of Erenob troojjs for the reduction 
of his rebellious subjects in Scotland. But this 
assistance the king rejected, declaring that the 
laws of England and his own authority were 
suflicient for the purpose. 

In the meantime the Soots had neither been 
dismayed by the formidable preparations of 
their sovereign nor idle in providing the means 
to resist them. Their merchants had been em- 
ployed in purchasing arms upon the Continent, 
and importing them into Scotland. Through 
their pedlars they had opened negotiations with 
the English Puritans, whose cause was kindred 
with their own, and secured their neutrality in 
the approaching conflict. In raising recruits 
the pulpits resounded with the curse of Meroz 
against those who came not to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty, and the summons was 
answered by the stalwart peasantry, who en- 
rolled themselves in multitudes for the cam- 
paign. And that military skill and disciplined 
courage might not be wanting to tbeir cause, 
those veteran .Scottish officers and soldiers who 
had been trained in the wars of Guataviis Adol- 
phus were recalled from Germany to the service 
of their own country. Even foreign aid also 
was not wanting. Eichelieu, offended with the 
refusal of Charles, and still more at his alliance 
with Spain to prevent the partition of the 
Netherlands, had resolved to find him work at 
home that should prevent him from interfering 
with affairs on the Continent, and for this pur- 
pose he supplied the Scots with money to the 
amount of a hundred thousand crowns for the 
purchase of warlike stores. This astute prince 
of the church, who oared more for the writings 
of Machiavelli tlian those of St. Paul, had aided 
Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of Protestantism, 
in his war against the Catholic house of Austria, 
and was now rendering the same assistance to 
the incorrigibly Presbyterian and Popery-bat- 


ing Scots against tbeir balf-Popish sovereign 
and his minister Laud, because his political com- 
binations for the aggrandizement of the Ereuch 
monarchy required this religious inconsistency. 

In all these preparations for resistance, and, if 
need should be, of an actual invasion of Eng- 
land, the Covenanters were careful not to alarm 
the pride of the English or awaken their old 
hatred of the Scots. Eor this purpose they pro- 
fessed their ardent desire for peace and disin- 
clination to offend their feUow-subjeets of the 
south; and they distinguished between the king 
and his evil advisers and the English nation, 
whose good-will they sought to cherish, and 
whose rights they were anxious to vindicate 
along with their own. Neither would they have 
taken up arms hut in self-defence, and when 
they were denounced as rebels and traitors. 
These declarations they distributed largely 
among the English, until the king prohibited 
their further circulation. Their other measures 
in organizing committees in every district for 
the national defence, and in obtaining arms, and 
drilling the peasantry into effective soldiere were 
marked by the same resolute spirit and careful 
moderation.! But their best military reliance, 
unaccustomed as they long had been to war, was 
in General Leslie, the man already trained for 
the occasion, who, in a crooked diminutive form 
and unprepossessing appearance, had a power of 
command and prestige of success wliioh all were 
ready to obey, and of whom the following rough 
sketch is given in tlie pages of Spalding ; “About 
this time, or a little before, there came out of 
Germany, from the wavs, borne to Scotland, a 
gentleman of base birth, born in Balvany, who 
had served long and fortunately in the German 
wars, iuid called to his name Eelt- Marshall 
Leslie, Jiis Excellence. His name, indeed, w.aa 
Alexander Leslie ; but hi.s valour and good luck 
attained to this title, ‘ his excellence,' inferior to 
none but to the King of Sweden, under whom 
be served amongst all bis cavalry. Well, this 
Eelt-Marshall Leslie, having conquessed [won] 
from nought, honour and wealth in great 
abundance, resolved to come home to his native 
country of Scotland and settle beside bis chief, 
the Earl of Eothes, as he did indeed, and coft 
[bought] fair lauds in Eife. But this carl, fore- 
seeing the troubles, whereof himself was one of 
the principal beginners, took bold of this Leslie, 
who was both wise and stout, acquaints him 
with his plot, and had his advice for furthei’ing 
thei-eof to his power. At first he advises can- 
non to be cast in the Potterrow, by one Captain 
Hamilton; he began to drill the eaiTs men in 
Fife; he caused send to Holland for ammuni- 
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bion, powder and Iwill, muskets, carbines, pistols, 
swords, cannon, cartoll, and all otliei' .sort of 
neoessary firms, fit for old and youiisr soldiw’S, 
in ffi'oat aVmmlance; bo causod send to Ueruuiuyj 
Franee, TioUaud, Douunu-k, and otbor enuntiies 
for tlio most expei-t and valiant captains, lien- 
teniuita, and uiidcr-officera, who carno in groiit 
niuriliers in hopes of bloody waivs.’’^ 01 this | 
higli military character of Leslie, and the pro- j 
vident prepariitions he had made, we shall see 
tlie eiftiots during the conr.se of the civil wjir. 

Although the war which Charles was iibout 
to Wiige witli the Scots was unpopular with the 
Puritans, who now formed ii powerful party in 
the .state, it was regarded with favour by the 
high church clergy and their adhei-ents, in whose 
eyes it was a holy crusade ; and by the Catholics 
of Bnghuul, who julhered to the queen, and 
could .sympathize with tlie cliurch of Liuul, iia 
nearly allied to their own. As he was to com- 
mand in person the king h;ul also issueil (.he old 
feudal summons to those that held of the erown, 
wiio repaired to his standard with their military 
dependants,- On the appointed day an aniiy of 
20,01)0 foot and :h)()0 horse was assembhul at 
York. The Eitrl of Anmdel, a man of no ex- 
purience, was .appointed general; the Lari ol 
Lssex, a favourite of tho .soldiers, and afterwards 
commander of the parViamentiu'ian soldiers dur- 
ing the civil war-, was lienieiiaul-general; and 
the Earl of IMland, whose chief reeommoiuhi- 
tion was the favour of the queen, was general of 
the horse. The Scots, however, -wore in equal 
readiness, but unwilling to be tbo first to eom- 
menee hoatilities ; and when the king’s army 
had assembled at York they resolved to reduce 
the royal fortresses in Scotland hefore they 
marched to meet the invasion. 'J'ho rajiidity 
and ease with which this was .accoin] dished was 
a favourable promise for tho campaign. In half 
an hour Leslie took tho castle of Edinburgh, 
which was weakly garrisoned, without the loss 
of a man. On the same day the eastilo of Dum- 
barton was surprised by the Covenanters on a 
fast day while the governor was at church. 
Traquair’s residence at Dalkeith was taken, 
where the weapons and gunpowder intended for 
the castle of Edinbiu-gh, and also the regalia 
of Seotliuid, passed into the possession of tlie 
Covenanters, The chief danger lay in tlie 
northern districts, in which Huntly was at the 
head of a considerable force, and in possession 
of Aberdeen. But Leslie and Montrose being 
sent against him liy tho Tables, were so sne- 
cessfnl that Aberdeen was recovered and coiu- 
pelled to accept the Covenant, and the Marquis 
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of Huntly and his eldest son carried prisoners 
to Edinburgh. As an invasion by sea was also 
apprehended, it was necessary to put ljuilh in a 
state of defence, and accordingly new fortifica- 
tions were erected with a readiness that showed 
the national zeal; nobles, gentry, commons, 
workmen, oven delieite lad it s pultiiig li ind lo 
the work, and carrying materials, so that iu an 
incredibly short space of tiiiiii that ungnardod 
port was provided against siege or cannonade.® 
It Wius soon apparent that tins precauliou was 
not more than necessary. The Marquis of Ha- 
milton, to whom the command of the fleet which 
lay ill Yarmouth roads wa.s coiuniitted, set sail 
by the king’s orders to the Firth of Forth, to 
effect a diversion in favour of the laud e.xpedi- 
tion. But. as soon as his .ships appeared, the 
alarm-beaoous were lighteil, and tliu shores of 
tho Forth were quickly linoil with twenty thou- 
sand defenders, while his own force amomited 
only to throe reghuouts, and Lliesc coiuposod of 
raw levies. After summoning Leith to surrender 
but iu vain, and not venturing to land iu the 
face of such opjiosition, he was cuiu|iellod to 
quarter his troops upon the undefended islets in 
the Firth, and enter into a vain negoLial ion with 
the lown-oimueilot Edinburgh for the surrender 
of tho capital. He couid seurivly, indeed, do 
otherwise, for to attemiit a landing was uselesii, 
and his soldiers, already alllieled with simill-pox, 
occupied tho little islands in the Firth rather as 
hospitals than garrisons. .It was thought, also, 
that affection for his country had a secret in- 
fluence iu promoting his iuertnoss, otherwise he 
might have strengthened tho king’s cause by 
reinforcing the Gordons, who were again in arnis 
against tho Covenanters, being indignant at tho 
imprisonuiout of their chief, the Marquis of 
Huntly. But thoir insurreetion was ill-con- 
certed and easily suppressed. The Highlanders 
could not yet be brought to abide the discharges 
of cauiiou, and Aberdeen was once and again 
taken and subjected to heavy fines by (.ho .Em 1 of 
Montrose, whose d.aring activity and military 
exactions were already equally conspicuous.’* 
While the.se proceedings were in progress, by 
which Scotland was secured for theCoveuanters, 
the royal army advanced from York to the 
Tweed. It w.as at fii-at a march of triumph, for 
Charles thought that as soon as ho eiitererl Scot- 
land resi.stai)CO would be at an end, and sub- 
miasion universal. But the. letters sent by the 
Marquis of Hamilton from the fleet, describing 
the strength and resolution of the Scots, and 
tidings of the capture of tho royal ciistles, and 
the march of the Covenanters towards th.e Bor- 
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aer, soon' tended to abate these expectations. 
■VVhtm Ijeslie, wlio had been appointed com- 
mander-in-ohief, had arrived at Dunglass with 
the main army of the Covenanters, and Moni’o 
his lieutenant had reached Kelso, the king iasued 
a mild proclamation commanding them not to 
approach within ten miles of the royal encamp- 
ment, and Leslie, willing to show his obedience, 
commanded the army to halt. This was enough 
to restore the king’s confidence, which was shown 
by a fresh proelaiuation commanding the Scots 
to submit within ten days, and in the event of 
their disobedience declai’ing tliem rebels; setting 
also a price upon the heads of their leaders, and 
promising to give their estfites to such of their 
retainers as should desert to the royal cause. 
This raali proclamation was made at Dunse, to 
which the Earl of Holland had advanced with 
two thousand cavalry and found no resistance. 
It was otherwise, however, when ho came to 
• Kelso, where the proclamation was to bo re- 
peated, but where fifteen hundred soldiers of 
the Covenant under Monro awaited his arrival. 
Tlie earl ordered them to retire, which they 
refused, and on coming to blows, the English, 
who had no heart for this war, retreated in dis- 
order after a very short resistance. The whole 
Scottish army now advanced and encamped 
upon Dunse Law. Their numbers were equal to 
those of the royal army, while in that enthusiasm 
which leads to victory they were far superior; 
they were also better disciplined; and in the 
opposite ranks there was no general who in skill 
and experience could be compared to Leslie. 

The two armies were now so nigh each other, 
with the Tweed between them, that the officers 
of each could sui'vey the I’ival array with their 
telescopes. The Scottish encampment minutely 
described by Baillie is too interesting to be 
omitted, “ It would have done you good,” he 
says “ to have oaston your eyes athort our brave 
and rich hill, as oft 1 did, with great content- 
ment and joy, for I (quoth the wren) was there 
among the rest, being chosen preacher by the 
gentlemen of our shire, who came late with my 
lord of Egliiiton. I furnished to half a dozen 
of good fellows, muskets, and pikes, and to my 
hoy a broad sword. I carried myself, :is the 
fashion was, a .sword, anil a conjile of Dutch 
pistols at my saddle ; but I jn-omise, for the 
offence of no man, except a robber in the way; 
for it was our part alone to pray and preach for 
the encouragement of our countrymen, which I 
did to my power most cheerfully. Our hill was 
garnished on the top towards the south and east 
with our moun ted caunon, well near to the iium- 
ber of forty, great and small. Our regiments 
lay on the sides of the hill almost round about; 
the place was not a mile in cu’cle, a pretty round 


rising in a declivity, without .steepness, to tlie 
height of a bow’shot; on the top somewhat plain; 
about a quarter of a mile in length, and as much 
in breadth, as I remember, ttajiahlc of tents for 
forty thousand men.” Having .so distinctly de- 
scribed the encampment of Dunse Law with .a 
few brief touches, Baillie with equal hapjiiness 
describes the appoiutnients and style of tent life 
among the oflicers.aud soldiers. “The erowiiers” 
[colonels], he continues, “lay in canvas lodges, 
highand wide; their captains about theinin lesser 
ones; the soldiers about all in huts of timber, 
covered with divot [turf Jorstraw. Ourcrowuers 
for the most part were noblemen; Kothes, Lind- 
say, Sinclair, had among them two full regiments 
at least from Fife; Balcarras, a horse-troop; 
Loudon, Montgomery, Erskiiie, Boyd, Eleming, 
Kirkcudbright, Tester, Dalliousie, Eglinton, 
Oassilis, and others, either with whole or half 
regiments. ... It was thought the country 
of England was more afi'aid for the barbarity 
of his [Argyle’s] Highlanders tlum of any other 
terror ; these of the English that came to visit 
our camp, did gaze much with admiration upon 
the.se supple fellows, with their plaids, targes, 
and dorlaohs. . . . Our captains, for the moat 
liait, were barons or gentlemen of good note; 
our lieutenants, almost all soldiers who had 
.served oversea in good charges; every company 
had flying at the captain’s tent-door, a brave 
new colour stamped with the Scottish arms, and 
this ditton, ‘Eoa Chiiist’s Okown and Coven- 
ANT,’ in golden letters. Our general had a brave 
royal tent ; but it was not set uj) ; his constant 
guard was some hundreds of our lawyers, mus- 
keteers, under Durie and Hope’s command, all 
the way .standing in good arms, with cooked 
matches, before his gate, well appareled. . . . 
Our soldiers were all lusty and full of courage; 
the most of them stout young jJoughiuen; great 
cheerfulness in the face of all; the only difficulty 
was to get them dollars or two the man, for 
their voyage from home, and the time they en- 
tered in pay; for, among our yeomen, money at 
any time, let be then, uses to be very scarce; 
but once having entered on the common pay, 
their sixpence a day, they were galliard. . . . 
Our soldiers grew in experience of arms, in 
courage, in favour daily ; every one encouraged 
anodier; the sight of the nobles and their be- 
loved pastox’s daily raised their hearts; the good 
sermons and prayers, morning and even, under 
the roof of heaven, to which their drums did 
call them for bells; the remonstrances very fre- 
quent of the goodness of their cause ; of their 
conduct hitherto, by a hand clearly divine; also 
Leslie Lis skill and fortune made them all so 
resolute for battle as could he wished. We 
were feared that emulation among our nobles 
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miglit liavo douo harm when they should be 
met in the fields; but such was the wisdom and 
aiithoi'ity of that old, little, orooked soldier that 
all, with an incredible siibuiisaion from the be- 
giiiuing to the end, gave over themselves to be 
guided by liiin, as if lie had been tho gi'eat Holy- 

man I lad ye lent your ear in tbe morning, 

or especially at even, and hoard in the tents tlic 
sound of some singing Psalms, some praying, 
and soiuo reading Scripture, yo would have been 
refreshed; true, there was swearing and brawl- 
ing in some quarters, whereat we were grieved; 
but we hoped, if our camp bad been a little 
settled, to have gotten some way for these niis- 
orders.” In reading this description of the Scot- 
tish encampment at Dunse Lawthe mind natu- 
rally reverts to the ericairqmiunt at Musselburgh 
scarcely a century earlier, as desevibed in the 
pages of Patten. In eitliov case it was for a wav 
in defence of i-cligion ; but tlioro tho comparison 
begins and ends. In the temper, preparation, 
and presUgo of the two armies there was as great 
a diirei'Giice, as in the creeds that had suuniioued 
them to llie field. 

Although all was thu.s in ruadincss for action 
there was on both sides a roliictaiico that con- 
fined each to its own side of tho river; tlicy conld 
not foi'get that they were subjects) of the same 
rule, and tho professors of a common Protes- 
tantism, and that a single blow would auflice iis 
the commencement of a civil wav. There were 
other prudential considerations, also, tliat made 
them reluctant to begin bostilitiea. Tlie JSng- 
lish were dismchned to iiglit in a cause where 
defeat would have been i i oi 1 li gi e i 1 
, victory a confirmation of tho king’s absolute rule, 
while the Covenanters were aware tlwt their 
voluntary levies must soon ilisperse for want of 
supplies. Under such circumstances overtures 
for reconciliation were inevitable, iuid the first 
step was uatimilly made by those wlio were in 
arms against their sovereign. The Earl of Dun- 
fermline was sent with a petition from the 
Covenanters, beseeching the king that he would 
appoint a meeting for delegates from both par- 
ties to treat about terms of pacification; and 
this re(piest being granted two other interviews i 
followed, which ended in a general piiciftcatiou. I 
The behaviour of Charles during these proceed- j 
iiigs was so bland and courteous, that deception I 
was thought impossible ; he kindly inquired for 
Henderson, ventured into the royal pre- 
sence, when much communication passed be- 
tween him and the king; and, “ it is likely,” adds 
Baillie, “ that his majesty’s cars had never been 
tickled with such discoui-ses.” While the Cove- 
nanters met his courtiers with submission they 
wei-e careful to express in plain terms the evils 
from whioh they sought to he delivered. The 
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result was, that a paoilicfition was signed on the 
18th of June, by whioh the king agreed to call 
a free General Assembly at Edinburgh on the 
tith of August, anil a parliament on the 2()th of 
the same mouth, for ratifying tho conclusions of 
the assembly; and that Ikj should recall liis ileet 
and iU’niy iw soon as the Covenanters had dis- 
biiuded their troops, restored tho castle.s they 
had taken, and abolished Ihe'riiblu.s. Wilh Ihese 
conditions the Covenanters gladly complied, and 
tlie encampment on Dunso Law was diapeiseil 
within twenty-four hemr.s.^ Scinoely, howovor, 
had they returned to their homes when they felt 
as if they had been overreached. Without hav- 
ing .sufficient guarantees for tho fulfilment of the 
king’s promises they had stripped themselve.s of 
their defences, and laid themselves open to his 
revenge. This was especially the case in tlie sur- 
render of Edinburgh Castle and tho fortifications 
of Jjeith; and a riot hail well nigh occurred in 
the streets of the capital, in wiiicli the chiefs of 
the royalist [larty were marked out for the popu- 
lar imlignation. NoUiiiig worse, however, oo- 
euiTcd than the jmrsuit of Lord '.rraquair’s coach, 
which broke down in tlie chase, and a somewhat 
rough handling of his lordsliij) himself by the 
mob, ill wliicli the wliite stall’ of office cari'ied 
before him wa.s bivkeii." 1 1 is added by Eurnet, 
that when lie compliiiued of the indignity to the 
town-council they sent him another white stick, 
value sixpence, as a suflicient utonomaut. 

The chief reliance of Lhe Covenantors was the 
king’s sincerity, and the approaeliing meeting 
of assembly would show what it was worth. 
At hast Charles had intended to preside at it in 
person ; but, olianging his mind, ho offered tho 
office of higli-eonimissionor to the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who declined the office and recom- 
mended tho Earl of Traqiiair, who was ajipoiuted 
to open the assembly. The instructions he re- 
ceived on tlie occasion were characterised by that 
kingcraft which Charles had learned of hi.sfatlier. 
The earl was to allow the abolition of Epis- 
copacy, not, however, as unlawful, but only to 
satisfy the people, and not to grant the issue of 
any warrant against the bishops. He was to 
ratify the proceedings of the Assembly of Glas- 
gow as an act of royal favour ; and wben tbe 
business had clo.sed, and before the meeting wa.s 
dissolved, he was to protest that in ea.se any of 
his majesty’s instructions had escaped his me- 
mory, or had fallen out to the prejudice of his 
majesty’s service, the king should be lieard for 
redress at his own time and place. Witli these 
caveats abundant room was left for reeonaidei’a- 
tiou and refusal. But what Charles chieily relied 
upon was, that the deciaions of the assembly for 
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the abolition of Episcopacy in passing through . j 
the parliament would still be null and void, as 
the bishops were to be excluded from tbeir seat ! 
in the national representation. He advised, 
also, that the prelates should privately slip into 
the commissioner’s hand a protest against the 
assembly and parliament, and this on being 
transmitted to the royal keeping would be cer- 
tain to meet with due attention.^ Thus furnished 
with instructions for the hampering of business 
Lord Traquair came to Edinburgh iuid opened 
the assembly. It was soon apparent, however, 
to this sagacious statesman and intriguer, that 
any open opposition to the popular bias would 
awaken suspicion, and might occasion a renewal 
of the war. He therefore proceeded with a 
gentleness and caution that won the coufidcuee 
of the Covenanters ; and while they omitted all 
reference to the Assembly of Glasgow and stated 
their deinand.s, he granted them in everything 
they desired, It was agreed, accordingl}', by the 
commissioner, that with his majesty’s sanation 
the service-book, books of canons and ordination, 
and the high-commisaion should still be rejected; 
that the Articles of Perth he no more pi-actised; 
that Episcopal government, and the civil places 
and power of kirkmen, be still held as unlawful 
“in this Mrk;" that the pretended assemblies 
at Linlithgow in 1606 and 1608, at Glasgow in 
1010, at Aberdeen in 1616, and at Perth in 1618 
be hereafter held as null and of no effect; and 
that for the preservation of religion, and pre- 
venting all such evils in time coming, General 
Asaamblies rightly constituted, as the proper 
and competent judge of all matters ecclesiastical, 
hereafter be kept yearly, and ofteuer/jro renata, 
as occasion and necessity shall require; the neces- 
,sity of these occasional assemblies being first 
shown to his majesty by bumble supplication; 
as also, that kirk -sessions, presbyteries, and 
synodal as.semblies he constituted and observed 
according to tlie order of the kirk. 

No sooner was it known that this act was 
about to pass, and the king through his lord 
high-oomraisaiouer to assent to it, than an elec- 
tric thrill of gladness pervaded the whole as- 
sembly. The duplicity of Charles w.as forgot; 
the fear that he might deceive them disap- 
peared; aud amidst weeping from the excess of 
joy, the older members, on being called to ex- 
press tbeir opinion, were fervent in their grati- 
tude to God and their loyalty to the king. 
Old Mr. Eow, on being called, exclaimed with 
tears, “ I bless, I glorify, I magnify the God of 
heaven aud earth, that has pitied this poor 
church, and given us .such matter of joy and 
consolation; aud the Lord make us thankful. 


limt to onr gracious aud loving 
obedient subjects to bis majesty, and to 
his majesty’s commissioner for his own 
The testimony of another aged 
minister was still more touching. “ M.r, John 
"W emyss being called on, could scarce get a word 
spoken for tears ti-ickling down along his gray 
li.airs, like drops of rain or dew upon tlie 
tile tender grass, aud yet witlml smiling fi 
said, ‘ I do rememhei- when the Kirk of 
land liad a beautiful face. I remember 
there was a gi-cat power aud life accompanying 
the ordinances of God, and. a wonderful work of 
operation upon the hearts of people. This my 
eyes did see — a fearful defection after, procured 
by our sins; and no more did I wish, before my 
eyes w'ore cteed, but to have seen such a beau- 
tiful day, and that under the conduct and favour 
of our king’s majesty. Blessed for evermore be 
Lord and King, Jesus; aud the blessing of 
God be upon his majesty, and the Lord make us 
thankful.’” So alfecting was the sight of this old 
man’s emotions that the moderator could not 
help exclaiming, “ I believe the king’s majesty 
made never the heart of any so blythe in giving 
them a bishopric as he has made the heart of 
that reverend man joyful in putting them away ; 
and I am persuaded if lua majesty saw 
shedding tears for hlytheuess he would have 
i pleasuie in you than in some of tho,se that 
he has given great things unto.” While the 
patiiaiclis of the church, the stern fathers of the 
Covenant, were thus moved into woman’s teiider- 
ne.ss, what shall we think of the sovereign who 
had plotted to deceive them or the commissioner 
who was on the watch to effect it?’* 

The chief difficulty Inaving be^n 
by the abolition of Episcopacy, the other affairs 
of the assembly demand only a passing notice. 
The principal subject that remained was 
trial of clerical deliinpients, who consiatud of 
two classes — those who during the late years 
had complied with the ecclesiastical orders of 
the court, and those who had been guilty of such 
flagrant moral ofleuces as were incompatible 
with the clerical piofessiou in any church ; and 
while the last were visited with the established 
penalties the first class received lenient treat- 
ment, their punishment cbiefly consisting in 
temporary suspension from office. The Coven- 
ant was also renewed, after some demur on the 
part of the high-conunissioncr, who qualified 
his assent by stating that he accepted it in tlie 
same sense as the Coven.ant of 1080-81-90, 
subscribed by his majesty’s father, and often 
since renewed. But this reservation awoke the 
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jealousy of the assemlily, and the following 
expliiuiition was ordered to bo attuched to this 
new anbscviption. “ The article of this Ooveu- 
aut, whicli WiiK, at tlie iirst subacviptioii, referred 
to the determination of the General Aasenddy; 
boivig determined, and thereliy the Five Artielea 
of forth, the govermnoiit of the kirk by bishops, 
tile ei vd. places and power of kirkuieii, ujioii the 
reasons and gi’ounds contained in tlio acts of 
the General Assembly, declared to be unlawful 
witliin this kirk, we subscribe according to the 
determination foresaid,” Having inaile this ex- 
planation, ami being assured that its exceptions 
would be ratified by parliament, the assembly 
consented to the change. 

Among tlie clerical olleucos (bat were indicted 
for triid not the least important w.'ia the publi- 
cation of a work called the Lanje Dodaration, 
which iippeanal in his raa]’e.sty’3 name, althougli 
it was the production of Walter Balcamiuhal, a 
Sojtohman, and Dean of Durham. This work, 
allhongli it gives tho manifestoes published on 
either side with great fairness, and is tliereforo 
valuable to tho historian, was all the more dan- 
gerous from its one-sided tendency and its aiii- 
m.'idversious against the Ciovunauters, whom it 
found always in tho rvroiig. ft characUirized tlie 
Covenant as “ dung thrown upon tlie face of au- 
thority,” “a wiekod Covenant, or pretended 
Holy League, lilce to that of France,” and tliat 
“all Christians in the world who have beard of 
it do acknowledge that no sneh Covenant ('ame | 
from heaven but from hell, from wlienoe cometh 
all portion of .schism,” while the cliurch it set 
up and the actors who established it were char- 
aeterixed in ternrs equally severe and ollensivo. 
It was not wonderful, tlieretore, that tlie as- 
sembly should condemn it as dishonourable to 
God, to the king, and the national kirk, and 
stuffed full of lies and calumnies. And what 
punishment did the recreant Scot deserve who, 
in tlie name of tlie king, had published such as- 
porsious to the world? Upon this subject the 
following strange opinions were uttered, at fii-st 
sight as culpable a-s the oifeuco itself : — 

Mr. Andrew Cant said: — “It is so full of 
gross absurdities that I think hanging of tlie 
author should prevent all other censures.” 

The moderator answered: — “That pnnish- 
meut is not in the hands of kirkmeu.” 

The sheriff of Tevio tdale, being asked liis judg- 
ment, said ; — “ You w'ere offended with a ehureh- 
maii’s hard sentence already; but, truly, f could 
execute that sentence with all my heart, because 
it is more proper to me, and I arn bettor ac- 
quainted with banging.” 

My Lord Kirkcudbriglit said : — “ It is a great 
pity that many honest men in' Christendom, 
W writing little books caUecl pamphlets, should 
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want oars, and false knaves, foi’ writing such 
volumes, should brook heads.” 

What are we to think of such .soutimonts? 
Tliat their authors were in earnest? Assuredly 
not. Although they could tallc halters, they 
used none; and from the drolling eharaeter of 
the dmenssion it may safely bo assumeJ that no 
lethal retribution was desired. I'lie flying ball 
of coiiversatiou having commenced in joke was 
tossed from Imnd to band in tlie sanie spirit by 
men in the first rebound of a liapjjy reaction, ' 
wlieu mirtli even in tlie gravest sbould not be 
examined too serupnlously. 'Tlie whole ended 
in a petition to the king that tlie copie.s of the 
woi'k should bo called in and its author visited 
with exemplary punisliment,' 

On the 31st of August (1039), tho day after 
tho assembly rose, the parliament was opened, 
and to make it more imposing it was accom- 
panied with tho time-honoured procession of 
the “riding of piiriiamcul.” A diflieulty, how- 
ever, oeourred in coiistituling it by the want of 
bisliofiH in seleeting Lords of tho Articles. To 
.supply the place of the prelates as one of the 
estate.s it vVas agreed that the eight Lords of 
Articles whom tho bishops were authorised to 
elect should lie appointed by I be commissioner. 
.But tlie acts of assembly for the abolition of 
Episcopacy, after liaviiig passed tlirougli tho 
Articles, wm-o delayed in the parliament, ; and 
while week after week was spent in delay the 
king was reinforcing the casflo of Kdinburgh 
and attoraptiiig to seduce tho coveiuintiiig lords 
to his party. These symptoms, and the delays 
interposed to the ratification of the acts of a.s- 
semlily, made tlie Covenantei’s fear that the 
king after all only meant to break his promises. 
Nor was their alarm without adeipiate cause, 
Cliarles was indignant at the coneossions made 
by Traquair to the aasenihly. It had con- 
demned Epi.scopacy as “unlawful in thischurch;” 
but Charles denied th.at be had anthoriznd any 
such phrase, and instead of it had only iillowed 
that of “contrary to the coirstitutinns of this 
church,” upon which he had cmi.sented to its 
abolition in Scotland. By the expression “un- 
lawful” he alleged that he was made to condemn 
Episcopacy not only in Scotland but in England 
also ; while by the words “ contrary to tlie con- 
stitutions of this oliurcb ” the cOTidomiiatloii had 
been confined to Scotland alone. But his chief 
objection w.aa that the act of a.ssembly would 
rescind all tho.se acts of parliament in favour of 
Ejiiscopacy which his father had estalilished, 
and depi-ive him of every opportunity for its 
re-estabhshinent. All this was announeod to 
Traquair in very angry terms ; and jieroeiving 
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lie liad lost the favour of his master, he 'was 
anxious either to delay or defeat the ratification 
of the obnoxious meiisure in parliament. For 
this he prorogued it from the 24th of October 
till the 14th of November. The Covenanters, 
alarmed at this prospect of delay before their 
claims had been ratified, sent the Earls of Dun- 
fermline and Loudon to the court to satisfy the 
royal scruples and entreat the king’s permission 
that the business of parliament should go for- 
ward ; but before they reached London these 
noblemen were met by a messenger, who for- 
bade them to come within a mile of the court, 
while orders at the same time were sent to Scot- 
land to prorogue the parliament to J une next 
year.^ Traquair was so ashamed of this de- 
grading commission that he would not ventin-e 
to prorogue the parliament in person, but sent 
the king’s letter, which no one, however, would 
read to the house, and against which a strong 
remonstrance was drawn up. They protested 
against the prorogation, and announced the pub- 
lic confusion that would arise from this procras- 
tination and delay. They declared that altimugh 
by the constitution of the kingdom they might 
still continue their sittings, yet they would obey, 
from their desire to avoid setting iin example of 
disobedience, leaving a committee from each 
estate in Edinburgh to receive his majesty’s 
answer to their remonstrance. Finally they 
added, “ If our malicious enemies, who are not 
considerable, shall, by their suggestions and 
lies, prevail against the iufoiinations and general 
declarations of a whole kingdom, we hike God 
and man to witness that we are free of the 
outrages and insolences that may be committed 
in the meantime, and that it shall be to us no 
imputation that wo are constrained to take 
such courses as may best secure the kirk and 
kingdom from the extremity of confusion and i 
misery.” 

With the order for proroguing the pai-liament 
Charles had also summoned Trirquair to London I 
to give an account of all the late Scottish pro- 
ceedings. On his arrival the king received him 
coldly, and reproached him for the concessions 
ha had made, and for having signed the Cove- I 
naiit. Nor did the earl fare much better at 
the hands of the Covenanters whom he had dis- 
appointed, for tliey now accused him of stirring 
up Charles to a fresh war against them in 
order to justify his proceedings and escape the 
royal displeasure. This he was certainly doing, 
and his incentives were seconded hy Strafford 
and Laud, who still lield the chief place in the 
royal councils. Charles at once decided upon 
war, and he was successful in persuading his 


English subjects that it was no longer a con- 
troverey about points of church government, 
hut for the vindication of his authority, against 
which the Scots had rebelled. It was a rash 
!ind unjust resolution, as it was adopied upon 
the statements of Traquair alone aud before 
the deputies from tlie Scottish parliament had 
arrived to present their counter-statements and 
remonstrances. On the ar'rival of the deputies. 
Lords Loudon aud Dunfermline, who were 
again commissioned from Scotland, Charles did 
not venture a second time to refuse them a 
hearing, but this refusal was now the less 
necessary as he had already prejudged their 
cause. At their repeated interviews with Charles 
and his council they justified the proceedings 
of the Scottish pailiameiit, and showed how it 
could not well have acted otherwise; and al- 
though their representations had little effect 
upon the king, they had considerable influence 
upon the popular opinion, which now began to 
eiiange in favour of tlie Scottish demands. It 
was also seen that the outrages against the 
royal authority of which Charles complained, 
and which he was resolved to punish, were 
merely first draughts of bills which had been 
under the consideration of the Lords of the 
Articles, aud had not even been presented to 
parliament, and therefore could not be made a 
ground of war between the two nations. 

The Earl of Traquair, while instigating the ' 
king against the Covenanter's, had not confined 
himself to statements that might be questioned: 
a letter which the lords of the Covenant Imd 
written during the late troubles to the King of 
France liad fallen into his hands, and this ha 
had delivered to Charles as a conclusive proof 
that they were traitom. In this letter the 
French kii\g wiw addresised as a sanctuary for 
afflicted states, and besought to give that wonted 
assistance which France had always afforded to 
the Scottish nation; it was subsorihed by 
Eothes, Montrose, Le.slie, Mar, Montgomery, 
Loudon, and Forrester, and was addressed ait 
Iloi, the style used hy subjects to their own 
natural sovereign. But the letter bore no date, 
was addressed in a different liand, aud after 
being written had been thrown aside as useless. 
The cause of this non-transmission also was 
enough to throw ridicule upon the whole nfliiir. 
The subscribers were so fearless of detection 
that they expressed their willingness to have 
their intentions and proceedings written with 
sunbeams; but instead of rai/ons do, soldi, tha 
blundering writer had substituted raijes da soldi, 
by which the rays of the sun were converted 
into a shoal of thombacks. In the meantime, 
however, it was no laughing matter, hut one of 
life and death, and Loudon was subjected to an 
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(ixamiuation Ijufore the privy-counoil. He cou- 
fesaed that the subscription of liis name was 
liis own haud-wriliing, but that the letter had 
been written wlusn his niajiisty was marching 
against them; that they had applied to the 
[•'reuoh king merely for Ins mediation, as ho 
was the noarcat roliitive of their own sovereign; 
and that finding the .English army ali-eady on 
tile Border, tlie letter had neither been iuldreased 
nor .sent;, '.riieae answers were judged unsatis- 
factory, imd tlie commissioners wero sent to the 
Tower. But what followed was still more in- 
credible ; a few days after, Sir William Balfoiu-, 
the governor of the Tower, I'eceived a warrant 
from the king to behead Lord Loudon on the 
following day within the walls of the building, 
instead of the Tower Hill, where his open exc- 
nntion might occasion a disturhauee. When 
Balfour received this strange order lie was play- 
ing at cards with Loudon, and in hi,s aatoiiish- 
ment ho show(.id the warrant to his lordsliip, 
who coolly told him that lie must do his duty, 
lie only desired the .■lUondaiice of hi.s lawyer, 
to make settiemeuta for his younger ehildrcii; 
and when this was done he sent a letter hy the 
lawyer to the Marquis of Hamilton, informing 
him of the alliiir, and telling him that lie was a 
iScotsrnaii and must answer for it to his country. 
Although it was midnight there was no time 
to be lost, and hiuTyiiig to the palace, although 
the king had gone to rest, the manpiLs, in virtue 
of his oflice as one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber, made liis way to the king’s sleeping 
apartment, and besought him upon liis knees 
to revoke such a dangerous sentenco. But 
Charles was immovable. '■ Sir,” continued 
Hamilton, “if you persist in this resolution not 
a Soot will ever draw a sword for you, or if 
they would, who should coiiiiiiaiid tlieiii 1” The 
king replied, “Yourself.” “No, sir,” replied 
Hamilton, “ I dare never appear in Scotland 
afterwards.” Charles still persisted and ex- 
claimed once and again, “By God, Loudon shall 
die I” The marquis craved permission to add 
only one word more, and said impressively, 
“Sir, I desire your majesty to look out for 
another house, for within fouv-and-twenty hours 
there will not be one stone of \Vlutehall left 
upon another.” This waiming so greatly alarmed 
the king that he sullenly cancelled the warrant.! 

Preparations in earnest were now made by 
Charles to chastise the rebellious Scots and re- 
duce them to submission, for which purpose he 
collected money from every quarter. But al- 
though the English nobles, the clergy, and the 
Papists answered liberally to his demands, their 
contributions fell far short of his necessities, so 
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that, after having ruled so long without its aid, 
he was reduced to the hateful neces.sity of lus- 
sembling a parliameiit, .lie iK.qied to awaken 
their zeal against the Scots loy jiroducing the 
famous letter azt Itoi, .and ropresoiitiiig it not 
only as a declaration of war against England, 
but ail insult to the nation, hy craving liel]) 
from its foreign enemie.s. 'I'lio i.qiislje was 
therefore produced before the house, and the 
Lord Keeper Eiiieli, liokling it up folded, read 
the inscription <m IM in tones of theatrical 
amazement, and then exelaiined, “.None but 
the French can write such a .siiiierseriptioii to 
the .Frencli king; and whoever writes so, ac- 
knowledges the king thus addressed for their 
sovereign.” The letter was then road, and the 
argument deduced from it was, that the king 
ought to bo supplied with nioiiey for such a 
war." But the parliumeiit was in the same in- 
dependent a,iid diseonteiitwl mood which it had 
manifested at its last iiiecliiig twidve yeans 
earlier, so that the reading of the traitorous 
epistle produced no (ill'ect. ’I'lie e.xplaiiations 
of the writons were goiievally received as satis- 
factory, and both the grievances .and demands 
of the Govoiiaiitors were too iiiiich like their 
own to be regarded with aversion. The cou- 
diiet of the Scottish army also in iks last earn- 
\>aigii had been ae moderate and couoiliatory, 
that far from provoking the English it had 
secured their esteem. Instead of sympatliizing 
with the king’s indignation they therefore 
directed their attention to their own wroiig.s, 
which since the meeting of the last parliament 
had iuereuaed to a fearful amount. The Stai’- 
ohaniber. High Commission, and spiritual courts; 
sbip-nioiiey and monopolies; the long interval 
betw'eeii tlio parliaments; innovations in reli- 
gion, and invasions of popery, were each made 
the subject of petition and reinonstraiice. Nor 
was the treatment of Elliot, Hollis, and the 
imprisoned members, or the unoonstimtional 
act of Finch in leaving the speaker’s cliair, for- 
got. Impiatieut of tiiis delay, by whioli the sea- 
son for a, campaign would be lost, the king re- 
presented to them that his army intended 
against the Scots coat him £100,000 a mouth; 
that he had expended liis own funds as well as 
the ship-money in iiiaiutaining it; and that 
after they had granted him a .sufficient subsidy 
he would examine their couiiilaints, and redress 
them if they were just. But they had experi- 
enced the value of such pi'Oiiiise,s already, and 
they feared that, as before, a grunt of money 
would be immediately followed by a dissolution. 
When they were therefore about to silence his 
demands by voting the Scottish war uimeces- 
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SIR WILLIAM BALFOUR, GOVERNOR OF THE TOWER OF 
LONDON, RECEIVES A WARRANT FROM THE KING TO 
BEHEAD LORD LOUDON, WITH WHOM HE IS PLAYING 
A GAME AT CARDS. 

When the Scottish parliament met in August, 1639, one of its chief pur- 
poses was to pass the acts of Assembly, for the abolition of Episcopacy. 
But these acts, so important to the Scottish people, were delayed week 
after week at the instigation of Charles I., and finally the parliament was 
prorogued for a mqnth, Thereupon the Covenanters, alarmed at this delay, 
sent the Earls of Dunfermline and Loudon to the king in London, to 
crave that the business of parliament should go forward. At one of the 
interviews with Charles and his Council Lord Loudon was accused of 
treason, subjected to a severe examination, and then cast into the Tower. 
A few days after, -when he was' flaying cards with the governor, Sir William 
Balfour, a warrant for his death - arrived from the king. The governor 
was astonished at his instructions, and in his dismay he showed the war- 
rant to his lordship, who coolly told him he must do his duty. 












sary, Charles abruptly dissolved tire parliament 
after it had sat little more than a month. And 
not content with this, he proceeded to wreak 
his personal resentment upon- those who had 
been foremost in the opposition. Henry Bellasis, 
member for the county of York, and Sir John 
Ilotham were committed to the Fleet prison for 
refusing to give an account of their conduct in 
parliament; and John Crew, tifterwards Lord 
Grew, who refused to give up the petitions and 
complaints intrusted to his keeping as chairman 
of the committee on religious affairs, was sent 
to the Tower. The closets of tlie Earl of War- 
wick and Lord Brooks were broken open, and 
even their pockets searched for papers, because 
they were suspected of holding a correspondence 
with the rebellious Covenanters of Scotland.'- 
Though the parliament had refused the neces- 
sary supplies Charles was too far committed to 
the Scottisli war, as well as too obstiucate in his 
purpose, to draw back, and the means which he 
adopted for raising money were of tlie most 
desperate ohuracter. In consequence of his de- 
votedness to the bishops, and the laws which 
he sanctioned to ensure the perpetuity of their 
Episcopal rule, they granted liim a benevolence 
from the church funds of twenty thousand pounds 
annually for six years. In raising the militia 
each county was obliged to furnish its own quota 
of troops with coat and conduct money. He 
bought up all the East India spices on credit 
and resold them below their value for ready 
money. He extorted a boon of forty thousand 
pounds from the merchants who had bullion in 
the Tower to avert his seizure of the whole, and 
levied a forced contribution upon the city of 
London under penalty of forfeiting its privileges. 
But his chief support was the Earl of Strafford, 
now his deputy in Ireland, where he ruled with 
more than kingly authority, who obtained from 
the Irish pai’liament five subsidies, amounting 
to about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
for the king’s service. By these and other means, 
for which his Englisli suhj cots afterwards exacted 
a heavy reckoning, Charles wiis able to muster 
an army of nineteen thousand foot and two thou- 
sand liorse. But instead of the fonner com- 
manders, the Earl of Northumberland was ap- 
pointed general, Lord Conway commander of 
the lior.se, and the Earl of Straffoi-d, who had 
been called over from Ireland for the jiurpose, 
lieutenant-general.^ 

Wliile these preparations for war had been 
going onward the Covenanters had not been 
inattentive to the king’s pi-ooeediugs; and when 
he at last submitted to the hateful necessity of 
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calling a pai’liament they know that no time was 
to be lost. It was well for their cause, also, that 
they were better prepared for war than Charles 
himself. Distrusting his sincerity in the late 
treaty the Tables had retained the officers in 
their pay when they disbanded the army, so that 
the dispersed soldiers could he easily recalled to 
their standards. The national zeal, also, in sup- 
plying the sinews of war more than made amends 
for the national poverty ; the rich contributed 
their .money, plate, and credit, the poor gave 
their offerings at the church-door, and the women 
not only contributed their ornaments of gold and 
silver, but webs of coarse linen, to cover the 
tents of the soldiers. In this manner an army 
of twenty-two thousand foot and three thousand 
cavalry was mustered, equipped, and prepared 
for action with a rapidity that was in striking 
contrast to the slowness of their enemies.® In 
commanders also there could he no comparison; 
for while the Scots were provided with the skil- 
ful officers who had been trained in the wars of 
Sweden, and had for their coramandor-in-chief 
the little, old, crooked Felt-marshal, who in him- 
self was equal to an army, the English generals 
had seen little of war, and did not enjoy the con- 
fidence of their soldiers. The only difficulty to 
be apprehended was from a protracted campaign, 
.as the regular maintenance of the Scottish army 
was to he derived from a tenth penny on the 
landed property, winch w'as difficult to collect, • 
and the expectation of supplies which they might 
obtain from England, which at the best was an 
uucei’taiu reliance. 

As immediate action was of such importance 
to the Scots an opportunity was soon afforded 
by the movements of the opposite pm-ty. Lord 
Conway advanced with the English cavalry to 
Newcastle, upon which the Covenanters, who 
were again encamped at Dimse Law, broke up 
them encampment on the 20th of August and 
marched across the Border into England. This 
decisive movement disconcerted the king, who 
thought that they would remain on the defen- 
sive, as they had done on the previous year. 
Another cause of this unexpected activity, be- 
sides its advantage, is said to have risen from a 
letter addressed to the Covenanters from Lord 
Saville, and subscribed by seven other noblemen, 
.assuring them of their sympathy and .aid ns soon 
as they entered England ; but this letter was 
aftei-wards found to ben forgery.' Theyniarched 
from Coldstream to the Tyne, and at Newburn 
found Conwiiy, who was prep.ared to dispute 
their p.ossage across the river, for which j)nrpose 
he had erected h.atteries on the opposite b.ank .at 
the places where the river was fordable. It 
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inifrlit liav 0 been expected tliat tlie Scots would 
liavo bee.’U eiicountered as soon as they had 
crossed the Tweed, but even already the cause 
of Charles was dLspiritod by evil omens ; the 
Earl of Northuniberland, to whom he had do- 
signed the eoimiViMid of his army, declined the. 
honour on tliu plea of sickness, and in his place, 
tlie hiarl of Strall'ord liad been appointed, al- 
though still wor.se in health than Noiihumber- 
huid. Suirering dreadfully from the gout he had 1 
risen from a .sick-bed at his master’s summons; I 
and knowing thfit the liastily raised levie.s of the 
king would bo no match for the well-disciplined 
Scots, he had issued orders to Conway to confine 
himself to the ilefence of the pass;igea of the 
Tyne, On Thnriiday the 2ath of August oc- 
curred what Clarendon has termed “that iii- 
fainous, irreparable rout at'Nowburn.” On the 
27th the Scots were encamped at TIeddonlaw, 
near Newlmrn, on the left bank of the Tyne, a. 
very short disljuico from Newe:iHtle; and as coals 
wore abundant they made suidi largo and numer- 
ous lire.s in the ovni ling lliat their camp seemed 
of greater .size and extent than it really was. 
Several Englislimeii who crossed the river were 
received not as enemies hut as frieinl.s, and were 
assured by tlio Scots tliat they had entered Ung- 
land not to make war against the nation, but to 
chastise those evil counsellors of the king ndio 
were Ihe enemies equally of England and Scot- 
land. ThesedeclaratiouBthcyhadalsopleritirully 
circnhitod along the English Border when they 
commenced their march. On the following day 
Conway drew up his advanced force of aOOO 
foot and 1500 cavalry ou the ojipo-sito bank of 
the river, where there were two fords passable 
by cavalry at low water; and hero tbe troojis of 
tbe two rival nations confronted each other, 
neither of them apparently wisliing to sirike Iho 
first blow. Them mutual animo.sity liad .so com- 
pletely died out that only accident could deter- 
mine by which of the parties this peaceful in- 
terview would be broken. At length a Scottish 
officer well mounted, wearbig a black feather in 
his hat, came out of one of the thatched huts in 
Newburn, to water bis horse in the Tyne; an 
English soldier, on seeing him fix his eye upon 
the English trenches, took aim at him and fired 
hi.s mn.skot, and the black-plumed officer fell 
wounded from bis horse. This was signal enough, 
and was answered hy a fire of musketry and 
camion, whieii was continued on both sides until 
the river was near low water; but as the Scot- 
tish artillery was handled with greater skill, a 
breach was made in the chief sconce of tlie oppo- 
site breast-works, upon which tlie English troops 
who defended it, and who had no liking for the 
war, threw' down their arms and took "to flight. 
Leslie, perceiving his advantage and that the 
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river was now fordable, kept rip a heavy fire 
upon the rest of their ilefeucos, rindei' cover of 
which he crossed the river, a body of cavalry 
composed of iScottish hiwyer.s being the lir.st to 
cims. In this insignifioa,nt eiuioniiter tlie Eng- 
lish did not lo.se above sixty men; lint, to acoount 
for their spiritless resistiuice, it mu.st be reuumi- 
bered that they were not only averse to (he, 
king’s cause, but consisted of only four tliovisaud 
raw I'ccruila oppo.sod to a woll-trainod army.'- 
The fugitives fled to Newcastle, ami llnslied 
with success the victors followed at their liecls. 
But Lord Conway had no design to make a .stand 
for the defence of the town, which was so de- 
fective in fortilicatioiis as to be imteii.al.)]e ; and 
having called a council of war during the night, 
it was resolved to fall back immediately iqxin 
Durham, which was done at live o’clock on the 
following Morning.^ When the Scots advanced 
to Newcastle tlioy could not believe (hat the 
town was evacnatod until the gates were thrown 
open to their entrance, and astoui.shed at their 
good fortune they rested there the following day, 
which was Bunday, and lieai'd tliree sermons 
preached in tliecliurehcs liy their own ministfirs, 
will) accompanied tiie arnij'. (.)n the following 
day Leslie encamped his ui'iny on Gatoside H ill, 
about half a. mile smith of Nuweustlo; and whilo 
it was supplied with victuals from the town he 
])aul for it in money and liiiLs, and would permit 
none of his soklievs to tidm the smallest article 
of provisions without payment. Indeed , his 
strict discipline and tbe sermons and exhorta- 
tions of the ministors made the arrival of the 
Scots a wolcomo visit instead of a hostile in- 
vasion. On his liasty retreat to Durham Con- 
way found that this town was also untenable, 
so that instead of defending it he continued his 
lliglit to .Darlington, where lie met l;ho .Earl of 
Strallbrd ; and both of them being aware that 
they could make no efi’eotnal stand against the 
Scots, retreated to Northallerton, wdiere Charles 
with the maiu army was enoaniped. ’I'he career 
of Leslie was now so uninterrupted tliat with 
the loss of scarcely tw’enty men he took .Durham, 
Shields, Teigmnouth, and other ].-iliu'.es, anil 
finally became master of nearly tbe whole of the 
four northern counties. Cluirle.s in the lueau- 
timo had found his army so greatly di.si]iirited 
and so much reduced by descitiou tliat lie was 
fain to retire from Northallerton to York, wliicli 
he intended to make his hea(l~rpiarter,s for the 
defence of Yorkshire; but instead of assniling 
him, wliieh they might have done with every 
prospect of .success, the Soots liidted on the Tees, 
and wore, .still willing to negotiate far peace. 
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The atFaira of Chaiiea -vVere iow so hopeless that 
he had scarcely aiij’ other alternatiye ; Ms troops 
were spiritless, Ms exchequer empty; and Straf- 
ford, his liest general, besides being profession- 
ally no soldier, was so afflicted with gout and 
stone as to be unfit for the duties of a campaign. 
He therefore consented to receive the envoy of 
the Covenanters in the hope that by temporiz- 
ing a defeat might be avoided and the disasters 
of the war‘ repaired. 

The parson whom the Scots sent was Lord 
Lanark, brother of the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and secretary of state for Scotland. He pre- 
.sented the petition of the Covenanters, in which 
they stated that they regretted the necessity 
that had brought them into England: that 
they had lived upon their own means, which 
they had brought along with them, neither 
troubling the peace of England nor hurting 
any of Ms majesty’s subjects, until necessity 
compelled tliejn in self-defence to have recourse 
to warlike measures. Anxious to avoid such 
extremities for the future they had now adopted 
that submissive mode of petitioning which they 
had used from the beginning; and they besought 
the king that he would consider their press- 
ing grievances, provide for the repair of their 
wrongs and losses, and with the advice of the 
estates of England assembled in parliament 
settle a firm and durable peace het-ween the two 
kingdoms. Such a demand, especially that of 
assembling a parliament, was most unwelcome 
to the king, and lie returned to the petition an 
evasive reply. Their grievances, he said, were 
stated in too general terms ; hut if they were 
mentioned more specifically they would meet 
with his earliest attention. As to the assembling 
of a parliament he said nothing whatever, hut 
announced that he had already summoned the 
peers of England to meet him at York on the 
24th of feeptembev. and that he hoped by their 
advice to give such an answer to their petitions 
as would be satisfactory to tliemselves and con- 
sistent with his own honour and the peace and 
welfare of his dominion, s. Eejoiced at this 
gracious answer, of which they did not jierceive 
the equivocal purport, the Covenanters sent their 
list of grievances and conditions to the king in 
the following terms : — 1. That his majesty would 
be graciously pleased to command that the last 
acts of the Scottish parliament may he published 
in his highness’ name, as our sovereign lord, 
with the estates of parliament convened by Lis 
rnajosty’s autliority. 2. That the castles of 
Edinburgh and other strengths of the kingdom 
of Scotland may, aocoi-ding to the first founda- 
tion, he furnished and used for our defence and 
security. 3. That our countrymen in his ma- 
jesty’s doTuiiiiouB of England and Ireland may 


be freed from censure for aubscribiug the Cove- 
nant, and be no more pressed with oatlis suid 
subscriptions unwarrantable by their laws, and 
contrary to tlieir national ojith and Govenaut, 
aiiproved by his majesty. 4. That the common 
iuceiidiarios, wliich have been the authors of 
this combustion, may receive their just censure. 
5. That all our ships and goods, with all the 
damage thereof, may he restored, (i. '.t'hat the 
wrongs, losses, and charges, vvliicli all this time 
we have sustained 7uay be repaired. 7. That 
the declarations made against us as traitors may 
he recalled. In the end, that by the advice and 
counsel of the estate of England convened in 
parliament, Jiis majesty may he pleased to re- 
move the garrisons from the Bordens, and any 
impediments which may stop free trade, and 
with tlieir advice to coudescend to all particn- 
lai'S that may establish a stable and w'ell- 
grounded peace for the enjoying of our religion 
and liberties against all force and molestation, 
and undoing from year to year, or as our ad- 
versaries .shall take the advantage.” ‘ 

Although Charles received these proposals 
with courtesy, and pretended to take them into 
favourable considci-atiou, he was indignant at 
their boldness; and turning to Strafford, he 
asked if 20,000 men could not he speedily 
brought from Ireland that he might give a due 
answer to the.se rebels. But neither from Ireland 
nor from any other quarter could such assistance 
be derived ; his English subjects, instead of 
being ready to aid him, were clamouring against 
the war and demanding a new parliament for 
the redress of their own grievances. Twelve 
English peera, the city of London, and the gentry 
of Yorkshire, upon whom the immediate burden, 
of the war chiefly fell, presented petitions to the 
same effect, so that the king was compelled to 
yield, and writs were issued for the assembling 
of a parliament on the 3d of November. In the 
meantime the meeting of the English peers, 
which was to be held in the city of York, met 
on the day aippointed, the 24th of September, 
and to them Charles explained the cause that 
had called them together, lie had of his own 
free accord consented to call a ijarlianient, hut 
he was anxious to advise with their lordships 
what was best to be done under present difficul- 
ties before it could be assembled. What aus^yer 
should he give to the petition of the Scottish 
rebels? How should he treat them ? And how, 
above all, wa.s be to keep his array in the field 
until he could obtain a p:ir]inmentary grant of 
supplies'? The lords concluded tlurt ns the Scots 
had taken Newcastle, and were in possession of 
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so large a par t of the nortlioru conntie% it would 
lio iiiKidvia'ililc to continue the war” and they 
counHCiOcd that a negotiation shonld he opened 
witlv tlicTU, in which tlie demiuida on either side 
should he peacefully adjuated. It wiia thoroforo 
appointed that ii niecting for this pnrposo aliould 
be hold at Ripou, with sixteen English peera on 
the part of tlharlus, and (iight Scottish lords and 
fff'iitJiimiMi as tho reprcsentativea of the Cove- 
nanters. The king wished that the conferences 
sliould 1)0 lield in tlie ci ty of York rather than at 
Eipon, but this ju-oposal, which was linpidafeible 
to both parties, was oven'uled. The Scottish com- 
luissioneM, who had now learned to disti’ust the 
king’s sincerity, felt that by meeting at York 
they would place theniaelvea under tho power 
of Charles ; while the English lords were jealous 
of the Earl of Strafford, by whom the army was 
comin.'inded, and who regarded them as his 
enemios.' When the lomnnssioneu met little 
was effected beyond a truce, during wbiuli all 
hoatilitiea were to be suspended and the Scottish 
army maintained during its stay in England, 
while the negotiations woio to ho transferred 
from Ripon to London. In the meantime tho 
Sootti.sh troops were to receive JSOO fisi' dkm 
for the apace of two months, beginning from the 
lOtli of October ; to give no molestation to 
papists, prelatos, and their iidhorcnts; and to 
retidu uiuliaturbed possession of Durhatu,Now- 
caai'le. and all the towns on tho eastern conal, 
beyond the Tees, with tho single exception of 
the town of Eerwick. The final peace and ite 
were to await the decision of the ensuing 
pavlianieut.- 

That pni-liameut, so fatal to Charles and so 
menioriiblo in English history under the name 
of the fjoiig Parliament, assembled on the 3d of 
Tf oveniber, 1 tUO. Instead of riding to the house 
tho usual state he repaired to it by water, as 
li.'id been an unwelcome eveiit;^ and in his 
opening speech, which was ominously mournful, 
he proposed that all suspicions should be aban- 
doned and mutual confidence betw'een himself 
and the members established as the best means 
of making a happy parliament. But it was 
cliieffy composed of men who suspected him, 
and had cause for tlieirsusj: i T1 sfirstweek 

was sjieiit in I'cceiving petitions against griev- 
aucas, wliich were almost numberleas, and these 
in many oases were brought in an unusual and 
jihivmiug fashion by troops of horsemen from 
the emmties.'* But tlie chief of these evils, in 
whom all the perversitie-s of the church and all 
the oppreasloii of tho state were impersonated, 
were Ijaud and Strafford, whose day of reckon- 
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ing had come, and who were both eommitled to 
tho Tower under a charge of high Ircason. 'The 
couderanation of tho odious impo.sta followed, 
which disappeared like frowtwfu’k before tbo 
breatli of a furnace, and those who had con- 
ducted the levying of sliip-monny were obliged, 
under heavy bail, to abide Iho ti’i.-il of parlia- 
ment. The .PuritaiiH Ihn lim, I’lynne, and 

Bastwiclc — were awarded large damages for the 
tortures they bad umloi’gone dui'ing tins pon- 
tifieid rule of .Laud, while those who had uphehl 
his administration, assisted in the imposition of 
papistical rites and ceremonies, and oppros.ed 
the Puritans wei'e visited with line and imju'i- 
sonmeut. All the evils that bad aconmulated 
during this reign, while complaints had been 
disregarded and parliaments set aside, could 
now speak with an autliontative voice, and be 
certain of a bearing. 

Omitting, however, tho earlier proceedings of 
the lioug I'iirliameiit and the o.xecution of the 
Earl of Strafford, as belonging exclusively to 
Englisli history, the ail'aira of Scotland domaiid 
our chief attention. Tiie eight cummisniimars 
of the Covenanters, who mot at Ripon, wore tho 
Lords Loudon and JJimfermliue, Sir .L’atriok 
Hepburn, Sir William Douglas, .Aloxaucler Hen- 
derson, Johnston of Warriston, Weddorburne, 
and Smith ; and, partaking in the goneral sus- 
picion of the king’s irisincority, they refused to 
leave the enciimpujent of Leslie until their safe- 
conduct had received the signature of certain 
linglisU peers, in addition to the sigu-niauual of 
Charles.® When their place of conferenco wae 
transferred from Ripou to London, the house in 
which they resided was in tho heart of tho city, 
near Loudon Stone; and contiguous to their re- 
sidence was the church of St. Antliolin’s, which 
was assigned for tivoir especial use. Here the 
Scottish preachers oiliciated every Sunday from 
morning till night, and thoussuids of the in- 
habitants of Loudon of all ranks, to whom con- 
venticles bad been prohibited for yejirs and whO’ 
wei'e weary of the church of Laud and its ceremo- 
nies, thronged, as to a fountain newly unsealed, 
from which the living watei's flowed forth. Such 
is the account of Glarendon, who adds that the 
morning and afternoon .service, s were tbo most 
insipid and flat that could bo delivered ; but he 
either had never he.ard them, or had li.steued 
with prejudiced ears. The sermons of tho Scot- 
tish ministers were eiiaractcrined by fervour as 
well as learning, and such was tho eloepienco of 
Henderson that tho stately historian Imnself 
would have been compelled to admire it. While 
they were thus commending their doctriueB and 
covenant to tho metropolis and making converta 
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to their religion it -waa generally felt that the 
liberties of England ■would have been in danger 
but for the bold invasion of the covenanting 
army, aiid that a reverse might follow if it -was 
withdra'wn from the northern counties. With 
■the parliament, also, where they gave regular 
attendance, and with whose proceedings they 
were so closely connected, they were in such 
favour that they were caressed in both houses, 
promised all kinds of rewards and honoura, and 
by an order that was entered in their books 
were on all occasions styled “ our dear brethren 
of Scotland.” While the parliament was thus 
eager to keep the Soots in England Charles was 
equally ingratiating for the purpose of procuring 
their departure, and he assented to their de- 
mands with a readiness which, considering his 
past proceedings, was truly suspicious. He con- 
sented to confirm all the acts passed by their 
late parliament; to allow none but Scotsmen to 
hold the command of their fortresses ; and that 
neither in England nor in Ireland their comitry- 
men should be molested with unusual oaths. 
And when they oliiitned indemnification for the 
expenses of the war he referred them to the 
English parliament, who voted them ^125,000 
for the expenses of the army during five months, 
and a gratuity of .£300,000 under the name of 
“a friendly relief for the losses and necessities 
of their brethren of Scotland.” There was now 
a race between the king and the parliament in 
granting concessions, but for very diflferent pur- 
poses, for the Commons were as anxious for the 
stay of the Scottish army as Charles was for its 
removal. In the meantime the Covenanters, 
thus eared for, remained in their comfortable 
quarters in the north of England, keeping watch 
upon the royal army at York and reducing it to 
inactivity, while they endeai'ed their cause and 
church to the people by their discreet orderly 
conduct. 

During the whole course of this war against 
the king they had maintained a unanimity un- 
paralleled in their national annals, and this close 
union was owing to the religions bond of the 
Covenant, which pledged them to abstain from 
separate and divisive measures. To break this 
uuion was therefore one great object of Charles, 
and he had already succeeded in detaching the 
Earl of Montrose from the interest of the Cove- 
nanters. Piqued at the coldness with which he 
had been received by the king on his first ap- 
pearance at court, he had hastened to Scotland 
and subscribed the Covenant; and when war 
commenced he had been the most forward of its 
champions not only in reducing the northern 
Scottish districts to submission, but in the sub- 
sequent military proceedings. But bis ambition 
was disappointed by the promotion of Leslie to 


the command of the army, and the pre-eminence 
assigned to Avgyle in the senate, and while in 
this mood the king had successfully allured Mm 
to his cause by ample promises, and by those 
conciliatory mannei's in which the strength of 
Charles chiefly lay. He secretly became a, more 
ardent king’s man than he had been a Coven- 
anter. Another important personage whom 
Charles! detached from the cause was tlie elo- 
quent and able, hat versatile Earl of Eotbei!, 
who was aUnred by the promise of a rich mar- 
riage and a high office in the royal hedcharnber.i 
Fortunately, however, for the party he had 
abandoned, that uobloiuan soon after sickened 
and died at Richmond, so that his able support 
was lost to the royalists. But, from these suc- 
cessful example.s, the king was induced to hope 
that his personal presence alone was necessary 
to recall the whole Scottish nation, and he an- 
nounced to the English iiarliament his purpose 
of repairing to Scotland. This proposal was 
made in the mouth of June, and ahirmed at the 
prospect the iJarliament made haste to conclude 
the pending negotiations, satisfy the Soots, and 
have both armies disbanded. The treaty was 
accordingly brought to a satisfactory conclusion,, 
and the Scottish army left its comfortable quar- 
ters to return home, not, however, until Leslie 
had seen that the royal army at York was ac- 
tually disbanding.^ 

Before the king could arrive in Scotland a 
discovery w;is made of the treachery of Mon- 
trose that was damaging to the royal cause, 
One of bis lettera to Charles was intercepted, 
and a bond or counter-association to wliicli he 
had obtained the subscription of nineteen noble- 
men w.as discovered and brought to light, in 
consequence of which he was committed a close 
pi’isoner to the castle of Edinburgh with several 
of his accomplices. Unwilling, however', to 
pursue him to extremities, and being .satisfied 
with his professions of sorrow, and his renuncia- 
tion of the bond, the committee of esbites were 
disposed to overlook his offence, when it was 
discovered that he had also propagated reports 
against the Earl of Argyle calculated to bring 
that nobleman under a charge of treason. When 
the bond was detected Montrose had alleged in 
converaation -with one Murray, a minister of 
Methven, that it was agreeable to the Covenant, 
and only meant to counteract the designs of 
Argyle, who meant to dejrose the king. On 
being examined by the conmiittec, Htewart, a 
commissary of the conaistorial court of Dnnkeld, 
was produced as the author of the slander against 
Argyle, and his statement was to this effect : — 
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Wliiln the liavl of Athole and oiglit otliov gentle- 
men, of whotix lie wtus one, wore prisoners in 
Argyll'.’.^ tent at the Iford of Jjion, Ai’gyle had 
Btatial to tlieni, “That the estates of parliament 
had eonsulted hotli lawyens and divines iionenrn- 
iug the (lopoaing of the king, juid got resolution 
that it might he done in thi'ce cases, desertion, 
invasion, and prodition or vendition of the king- 
aud that they thought to have done it at 
st session of parliament, and would do it 
at the next sitting tliereof.” The witnesses 
alleged to have been present denied the faet, 
and Stewart himself retracted the charge, ami 
was executed for leasing-making, while Mon- 
dio had tninsmitted the charge against 
to the king, was remanded to iiuprison- 
the castle.' 

After they had delayed the king’s journey to 
Scotland as long as they decently could, the 
parliament sanctioned the king’s ilepartnre in 
August. So jealous, however, were they of Ids 
designs that they sent after 1dm eomndssioucrs 
ostensibly to ratify tlie recent treaty, hut in 
reality to wateli over Charles, and certify the 
parliament from time to time of his proceedings, 
aud of all that should concern the good of the 
kingdom. Tlie pensons selected for this deli- 
cate service were the Earl of Ecdford, Edward 
Lord Howard, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William 
Armyne, Sir Philip Stapleton, aud Mr. Hamp- 
den. The king travelled northward, accom- j 
pained only by his nephew, Charles Louis, the 
exiled elector palatine, the Duke of Lennox, 
created Duke of Richmond, and the Marquis of 
Hamilton. At Newcastle he dined with General 
Leslie .and the oflicera of the Scottish army, uiioii 
whom he practised his arts to win them to his 
party, but witli the old Felt-niavslial at least it 
was a hopelessattempt. Leslie, .afterthese kingly 
courtesies had been expended, observed to Ids 
friends, “His majesty with all rovereiiee would 
see me hanged.”'' His entrance into his native 
kingdom was dilferent from his former arrival, 
when he came to assume its ancient crown ; no 
crowds of nobles nor joyous acclamations 
heralded his way ; instead of the.se ho was re- 
ceived with stern silence, as if his coming had 
been that of .an enemy. On the 14th of August 
he arrived in Edinburgh and took up his resi- 
dence in Holyvood. On the following day, whieh 
was Sunday, ho attended divine service in the 
chapel royal; but the worahip, in which he 
joined with apparent sincerity, was according 
to the Presbyterian forms against which ho had 
f edicts ; and when he withheld 
on the afternoon he was ronndlv 


told by the preacher, that such half -compliances 
would not do for Scotland. Even this rebuke 
he received meekly, aud promiseil that he would 
he more exemplary in fulure. I le had also ap- 
pointed Hendenson his ehaidaiu, tlie man by 
whom the Goveuant had lieeu framed, ami wlio 
had pre.sided as moderator in the AHHcmhly of 
Glasgow, where iSpiscopacy was aholislied. It 
was a humiliating spisilaelo of kingly powt'r i-is- 
diiced to foebleueas, and still further dobased by 
hypocrisy and dissiniulation. la the public ser- 
vices at church, aud in the domestic religious 
exercises of his own household, wliieh wore per- 
formed by Heudensoii, Charles complained nei- 
ther of the length of the sermons nor the want 
of ceremonies and a liturgy.'' Land, who would 
have (lied at witiics.siiig .such a spectacle, was 
now a helpless prisoner in the Tower. 

•But Charles had otlier eircumstaiices to annoy 
him besides these Immhlhig rompliances. 'I'lio 
plot of Montrose was iliseoiuuvd, its aullmr and 
hisaeeomplieiis were prisomu's in tlie castle, and 
tlie king was lielpless to deliver them. The 
more important parliamentary proceedings had 
been adjonrnod until his arrival, and he opened 
the parliament on the l^th; hut the aueient 
ceremonial of “the riding” was dispensed with; 
instead of this Charles, after hearing a long ser- 
mon in the Abbey Oluircli, proceeded in his 
coach to the house, with the ■■ liunoui's” borne 
before him. After priiyers by Jleiidersoii the 
king addressed the estates in the following 
gracious siieceh — “My Lords and Gentlemen; 
There hath been iiotliiiig so displeasing to mo, 
as those iiulnoky differeuoes which of late have 
liapiiened betwixt me aud my subjects; and 
iiotlihig that I have more desired as to see this 
day, wherein I liopo, not only to settle tliese 
unhappy inistakings, hut rightly to know and 
be known of my native country. I need not 
tell you — for 1 think it is well known to most — 
what difficulties I have passed by and overcome 
to be here at this time; yet this I will say, that 
if love to my native country had not been a 
chief motive to this journey, other respects 
might easily have found a shift to do that by 
.a commissioner, wliieli 1 am come to perform 
myself. All this considered 1 cannot doubt hut 
to tiiid such real testimonies of your aliections 
for the maiutenaiice of that royal power which 
I do enjoy after 108 descent.s, and which you 
have so often professed toniaiiitaiii,aiid to which 
your own national oath doth oblige yon, that J. 
shall not think my pains ill bestowed. Now 
the end of my coming is shortly this — to perfect 
whatever 1 have promised, and withal to (juiet 
those distractions which have and may foil out 


amongst you; and this I mind not supeificially, 
but fully and cheerfully to do; for I assure you 
that I can do nothing witli more cheerfulness 
than to give my people content and a general 
satiBfaotiou. Wherefore, not offering to endear 
myself to you in words — which, indeed, is not 
iny way, — I desire, in the first place, to settle 
that which concerns the religion and just liber- 
ties of this my native country before I proceed 
to any other act.” It is needless to observe how 
greatly tlte professions of this .speech had been 
contradicted by the royal orator’s past perform- 
ances. But the pretension and pli.ui.sibility were 
not entirely on one side. Lord Burleigh, presi- 
dent of the parliament, made a harangue in 
x-eply, thanking his majesty for all the former 
demonstrations of his goodness, and for his ex- 
pressions of love to his ancient and native king- 
dom. Ho wa.s followed in a short and pithy 
speech by the Earl of Argyle, who compared the 
kingdom to a ship tossed in a tempestuous sea 
these years bypast. “ And seeing his majesty 
had, like a skilful pilot in tlie times of most 
danger, steered her through so many rocks and 
shelves, to safe auolior, he did humbly entreat 
Ilia majesty that now he would not leave her 
(since that for her safety he had given way to 
cast out some of the naughtiest baggage to 
lighten her), but be graciously pleased to settle 
her iu her secure station and harbour again.” ‘ 
The king was now more eager to proceed iu 
his conciliatory measures than was altogether 
desired, and this he showed by his offer to ratify 
the acts of pai liament made iu 1640. But, as 
tins might have brought all the other acts into 
question which had not been so confirmed, he 
was persuaded to defer the act till the following 
day ; and when the morrow came he was pre- 
vailed upon still to wait till the return of the 
commissioners who were present at the treaty. 
The acts in question were considered to be 
already valid, and instead of the king’s con- 
firmation to need only to be published iu his 
name. On the 25th of August the treaty be- 
twixt the kingdoms of Scotland and England 
was ratified by the touch of the sceptre and the 
royal sign manual, and delivered to the English 
commissioners. The terms were the following: 
~1. That neither should declare war against the 
other without due warning of at least three 
months nor without the previous consent of par- 
liament. 2. That mutual assistance should be 
furnisbed to eaob parliament to prevent foreign 
invasion, or suppress internal disturbances. 3. 
That during tlie interval between triennial par- 
liaments commissioners should be appointed to 
watch over the treaty and preserve the peace. 


Nor was the Covenant neglected among the 
other proceedings. It was ordained that none 
should sit in parliament until he had subscribed 
it, and on this account the Duke of Leunox, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and the Earls of Rox- 
burgh, Camwath, Morton, Annandale,Ivinnoul, 
and several others were kejit in an outer room 
until they had taken the Covenaut. The thirty- 
nine acts of the parliament of 1640 were also 
fully ratified. By these proceedings the prero- 
gatives of the crown were diimiii.slied. the con- 
stitution of tlie pavliaineut materially altered, 
and Presbyteriaiiisin fully established. One im- 
portant object which the pavliaineut had at 
heart, and which had occasioned much discus- 
sion at the settling of the treaty in London, was 
tlie light of appointing the officers of state. This 
the king claimed as the iiialienuhle right of a 
Scottish sovereign ; but the parliament quoted 
I many instances to show that the right belonged 
to themselves, and that from the preponderating 
I influence of the English cabinet in the direction 
of Scottish affairs this right ought to be con- 
I firmed in their possession. To this demand after 
some discussion the king yielded, and the mem- 
bers, delighted with his acquiescence, rose to 
their feet as one man and bowed to the throne 
ill expression of them gratitude. 

Thus far the Covenanters, in consequence of 
their union, had been irresistible; they had cur- 
tailed the power of the sovereign and inereaaed 
the authority of parliament, and been equally 
successful iu the senate and the field. But, 
having no longer an enemy to control, or a com- 
mon danger to unite them together, they began 
to fall out among themselves. Their dissension, 
also, after their exertions had been crowned 
with success, was chiefly connected with the 
division of the spoil. In the appointment of the 
officers of state, privy-councillors, and lords of 
session, the king had agreed that his nomination 
should be made with “ the advice of the estates,” 
thus virtually transferring this royal prerogative 
to the parliament; and as soon as this was done 
it became necessary to fill up those offices which 
had been left vacant by the death or condemna- 
tion of their occuiiants. On the 20th of Septem- 
ber the king presented lists of privy -councillors 
of state wlio.se appointment he recommended. 
Argyle, however, who coveted the office of chan- 
cellor, objected to the Earl of Morton holding 
it, and the contest between them was so hot that 
on the 22d a proposal was made iu the house 
that the election of state-officers and councillors 
should be made by ballot, on the gi’ound that 
the membew, from hopes or fears, might be un- 
willing to use liberty of conscience. To this the 
king remarked, that the man who feared to vote 
freely was not worthy of a seat in parliament. 
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Mortou at leugtli dosii-ecl his name to he with- 
drawn, upon whiiih Loudon was appointed to 
the olliet! of lord-ehaiieellor, with the luinniiuoua 
eonsent of tlio houae; and, in taking his jdaoe, 
he bowed hefore the king and said, “J?romotiou 
comes neither from the cast nor from the west, 
but from God alone. I. acknowledge I have this 
from j'our majesty as from God’s vieegevcmt on 
earth, and the founhun of all earthly honour 
hero; nnd 1 will endeavour to answer that ex- 
pectation your majesty has of me, and to deserve 
the good-will of this honouvahle house in faith- 
fully discharging w'hat you hoth, without any 
desert of mine, have put upon me.” Amidst 
similar ecmteiitiou the office of clerk-register was 
hestowod upon Gibson of Dnrie, while J ohnstoii, 
the rival candidate, was crotiied a knight, and 
appointed one of the lords of session, hy the title 
of Wari'iaton. The Marquis of Himtly ami tiight 
other lords, nominated hy the king, wore set i 
aside, and an equal nnmher of eoveuauting lords 
substituted in their place as members of council. 
The .Earl of Lanark was eonl.inue.d in the ofliee 
of secretary, and Roxburgh in that of lord privy- 
seal. Sir Robert Spol.tiswood, jn'osideut of se.s- 
sion. Sir William hllphinstou, justiee-elork. Sir 
John Hay, and vSir Patrick Nisbel, judges, were 
superaeded by tlirco trusty adlici'euts of the 
. Covenaiit. 

These contentions foroffieo wove intnrinluglcd 
with reports of still darker designs to break the 
power of tlie Govena.nl and restore the king's 
ascendency in Scotland, nnd the chief of the in- 
triguers in this conspiracy was the brave, crafty, 
and unscrupulous Earl of Montrose. By letter 
to Charles he had brought a charge of treason 
against: Hamilton and Argyle ; and when his 
correspondence with the king was discovered 
he w'as sent prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh. 
Prom his conlinemeut he contrived to open ti 
fresh correspondence with Charle.s, and accord- 
ing to Clarendon, offered “to make away” with 
both Argyle and Hamilton, the latter of whom 
was bitterly suspected by the king of having 
been all along in secret alliance with the Cove- 
nanters, with whom he was now in high favour. 
There was ouougli, indeed, that warranted Ha- 
milton not only in surmising secret designs, hut 
also in fearing open violence ; for Lord Henry 
Ker in a lit of iii toxicatiou scut him a challenge, 
which the .Earl of Crawford, who wa.s in a simi- 
lar condition, presented to him in the presence- 
chainher, for which Ker was obliged to express 
contrition, and publicly crave Hamilton’s pardon. 
A few days after the marquis was warned of a 
plot to seize him in the presence-chamber, to 
which, along with Argyle, ho was to be sum- 
moned at midnight— that both the noblemen 
and the Earl of Lanark, Hamilton’s brother, 
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were to he conveyed by the .Ea,rl of (Irawford 
on hoard a king’s shi]) that was lying in Leitli 
roads, or killed in ease of diilieulty oi' resit, lance. 
In consequence of this warning tlui marquis, 
Argyle, and Lmiiirk fortiiied their houses and 
g.'ive till! alarm to the citizens, wlio Hew l,o arms 
and pm-aded the streeia all night. ( >n llie moi'ii- 
ing they sent an apology to the king for ah.seut- 
iiig themselves from court on the preceding 
night, and desired his majesty to tell tliem what 
to do ; bnt Cliarles, reseiitiug this as an insult, 
went down on the afternoon to the parliament- 
house with five Imiidrod soldiers to apprehend 
them. To avoid an Edinburgh riot and street 
conflict, which in such circumstances would have 
been inevitable, the three noblemen privately 
left the town, rvhile Leslie was commissiimed 
hy the estates to guard the parliariient with all 
the troops that were still left in tlie city. Gharle.s 
■wa,s indignant at the flight of the three noble- 
men, and the stigma which it had thrown upon 
him, and urged an instant trial that Ills inno- 
cence niiglit he manifested ; hut to this it was 
objected, that the royal preseneo would orev- 
como the freedom of inquiry. 'I'hey rcccim- 
meuded, however, a private investigation, in 
which the king acquiesced ; and a committee of 
four members from each of the estates was ap- 
pointed for the purpose, who examined the wit- 
neiwes with closed doors. The j'esult was ns 
mysterious and inoouelusive as all sueh trials 
usually are; for, while it was stated that a plot, 
had acf.ually been formed for the removal of 
these noblemen either hy tranB]:)oi'tation or death, 
and that they had good rea.sou for their flight,’ 
Hamilton, Argyle, and Lanark, after a few’ 
weeks, returned, and were in greater favour 
both with king and parliament than ever. The 
whole .afl'air was hushed up, but not without 
leaving unfavourable suspicions both against his 
majesty and Montrose.^ 

While Charles was thus coerced in Scotland 
hy a nation wliieli he had vainly endeavoured 
to enslave, and alarmed hy the symptoms of a. 
still more overwhelming reaction in England, 
all parties were suddenly paralysed hy tlie ex- 
plosion of the Irish rchcllinn. 'J’he Irish for 
centuries had sulfei'ed all the op]!ression of con- 
quest ; not only tlieir liberties, hut their lands 
had been taken from them hy the victors; 
and when England heo,ame Protestant a spirl- 
tu.al bondage was superadded to the other evils 
of that unlrappy people by the imposition of a 
dominant church upon them, and the re.Htric- 
tions and persecutions with which it visited all 
who adhered to the ancient faith. It was no 
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wonder if such a double bondage produced re- 
bellion, or that, with such a people, the rebellion 
should have been a Sicilian Vespers or Bar- 
tholomew massacre, rather than the rational 
well-organized revolt by -whieb a nation becomes 
free. 

The first and mo.st active agent in producing 
this wild insurrection was Roger Moore, a gentle- 
man of Kildare, whose indignation at the wrongs 
of his country had been intensified by the con- 
sideration that the estates of his ancestors, which 
ought to have been his own patrimonial, pro- 
perty, were in the hands of Scotch and English 
settlers. Adopting the office of a political agita- 
tor, and inspired with the hope of becoming the 
national liberator and champion, he glided jfrom 
district to district, haranguing the discontented 
natives, preparing them for open resistance, and 
everywhere finding fuel ready for his incentives; 
and he was soon joined by Sir Pheliui O’Neil, 
the sou of the Earl of Tyrone, Cornelius Maguire, 
Baron of Inniskillen, and other discontented 
chieftains, with whom he concerted the plan of 
a general rising. But their greatest hope of 
success was the co-operation of the Irish army 
which the Earl of Stratford, as viceroy of Ire- 
laiid, had raised for the service of the king. 
Being almost wholly composed of Roman Ca- 
tholics, it was an object of suspicion and dread 
not only to the English parlianrent hut the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, and the consent of Charles 
had been reluctantly granted to disband it. But, 
in sending this order to Ireland, he had also 
transmitted secret instructions to its com- 
manders to keep as many of the soldiers to- 
gether as was possible, under the pretext that 
they were to he retained, not for home service, 
bxit to assist the King of Spain in the recovery 
■of Flanders. This underhand dealing gave fre.sh 
hopes to the conspirators ; they knew that this 
army was not intended for foreign duty; and if 
they could succeed by its aid in quelling the 
insurrections in Scotland and England, and re- 
placing Charles in his former authority, what 
national advantages might they not expect from 
his gratitude? These views of mutual benefit 
drew the chiefs of the conspiracy and the officers 
of the army together, and confident- of success 
they decided that the outbreak .should commence 
on the 23d of October with the surprise of the 
caatle of Dublin, and that a simultaneous rising 
should take place in all the towns and districts 
of Ireland. 

By the appointed day all was in readiness. 
Preparation for the work of death had been 
made by the solemnities of religion; the priests 
had administered the holy saci-ament, and over 
the consecrated host the people had sworn to 
exterminate every Protestant. But the castle of 


Dublin, in which arras for twelve thousand men 
were stored, was happily saved through the 
drunken revelation of one of the cou-spiratoi-s, 
who, at the critical moment, blurted out the secret 
in a tavern. Though the capital wirs thus saved, 
the rising in other parts took place, especially 
in Ulster ; the towns were captured, and the 
Protestants, who were taken by surprise, were 
i-ohbed and butchered almost without resistance. 
No age, no I’ank was spared ; women and chil- 
dren were involved in one indiscriminate mas- 
sacre ; and in many cases the siitferings of tor- 
ture wore such as to make death itself a i.’elief. 
And even where life was not taken, the Pro- 
testants were di'iven out naked from their 
homes to perish in crowds, from hunger or the 
inclemency of winter. From October, 1641, 
when the rebellion broke out, till September, 
1643, when it wijs suppressed, the Iiish, who 
[ boasted of the event, declared that two hundred 
thousand had been murdered. By some histo- 
rians this number has beeu diminished to forty 
or fifty thousand, which i.s probably below the 
mark, and does not take into account those who 
perished from cold, hunger, and disease, or who 
died in hopeless resistance with arms in their 
hands. 

Vriien tidings of the Irish rebellion were con- 
veyed to the king in Edinburgh the first report 
was m a mitigated form; according to it the 
insurrection was chiefly confined to Ulster; and 
little mention was made of the extent it had 
reached, or the barbarities with which it was 
connected, diaries laid these accounts before 
the Scottish parliament, upon which a committee 
was formed to take them into consideration; and 
it was at first resolved that as Ireland belonged 
to the English crown, and the danger did not 
appear imminent, tliey were not entitled to in- 
terfere. They offered, however, to have their 
forces in readiness to eo-operate with the Eng- 
lish for the suppression of the rebellion at the 
shortest notice. For this they were thanked by 
the English parliament and requested to send a 
regiment of one thousand men for the defence 
of Ulster. It was unfortunate for diaries at 
this crisis that both parliamenbs suspuiiteci his 
complicity with the insurrection, liowever he 
might protest to the contrary. After finishing 
the other affairs of the session, which were con- 
fined to a few unimportant acts, the Scottish 
parliament rose on the 7th of November, after 
having contmuerl its sittings longer tlian any 
parliament that had ever been held in Scotland. 
All were contented with its proceedings except 
the unhappy diaries, and even at the last mom ent 
he was with difficulty hindered trom entering 
a protest that nothing he had granted should 
he afterwards prejudicial to his prerogative; and 




hint privately to his frionda, 
■would bo annulled as soon 
over and the siispioions of 
Uovoiiiuifcom laid to sleep. Hot, true bi his 
■weak j)i'inci{)Uis of eoiiouahiiunt and dissiiuula- 
tion to the last, ho jillowed no token of this dis- 
(jontuiit to .appear; and when tlio rising of par- 
liainout was crowned by a royal banquol noth- 
ing blit kingly eonrtesy on the one side and 
dutiful cordiality on tlio other prevailed. 

before he left Suotlaud Ch.wles endeavoured 
by other gracious acts to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the Oovonanter.s and bind their leiulers 
to Ida interoata. lie ereated the Marquis of 
Hamilton a duke, the Earl of Argylc a nmrquis, 
raised Lords Loudon .and Lindsay to the 
of earls. Ho also raised the old .soldier of 


fortune, Alexander Leslie, to t,hn rank of Marl 
of Ijeven. anbstantial beueilts accompanied 
these titles of luinour, and. the eliiefs of the party 
were gratified with grants from tins ecclesiaBtical 
•evonues, which, on the supproKHion of liisboj)- 
rira, had vovertod to the, crown. Ho diil iiol, 
omit that iuihiential body, the clergy; and while 
Henderson, his chaplain, had the temporalities 
of the deanery of the ehajiol royal attached to 
his oflice, provision wiw made, although still in 
scanty degree, for the better payment of the 
stipends of niinisters and support of the univer- 
sities. Having thus restored Scotland to tem- 
Yiorary quietness (Jlnirles took his departure to 
ISnglaud, whore <langur,s still move trying, ami 
spirits more difflcult to ho satisfied or siqipreBsed, 
wore awaiting his arrival. 
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Charloa on W.s return to Loudon— His displeasure at the guards placed by parliament foi- 
its pwrtectaon— Eomonstraneo on the slate oJ the Iriugdom sent to him by too Howso of Craummm-ms 
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Charles and tho parliament— Parliamoiit assumes to itself tlio power of tho sword— Its preparations by its 
own authority for tho national dofotico - Prohibitions of too king and piirliamcmt against each otbor— 

Charios attempts to surprise Hull— Ho is refused outranoe into tho town by the ptirliamentary governor 

Ilia oomplamts to parliamoiit of tliis rejection- Tho parliuraout jmstifloa the governor’s proBoedings- Its 
upon toe iiower and property of too sovereign— Preparations on bulb aides for wav— Milita^ 
resources of tho two paities— Attention of tlio Soots to tho coming oonfliot— Tlioir national interest in the 
quarrel— Their attempt to modiato hetwoen tho king and pariiamoiit— Their mediation rojeotoil by the king 
— His aiigiy letter on the subject to his seorotary for Soothuid — Tlio mediation of tho Boots favourably 
aooeptod by tbo parliament— Proolamatioiis teued by too king and parliament for the levying of troops— 
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Proceedings of the war in England— Unwise expedients of Charles to strongthon his cause— Battle of 
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The war confmod to skirraiahos— Death of Hanipdou — Death of Lord Falkland— The ScotUsh array outore 
England— Their advanoo to Durham— York besieged by the Sooteh and English armies— Attempts of .Prinoe 
Rupert to relievo it— Battlo of Marston Moor— Defeat of tho Royalists- Tho city of Y uric surrouderH-The 
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compelled to surrender- Discontent at the indecisive charaotor of the war— Intriguos of CromwoU and the 
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ohargos— Tlio House of Cominons deliberate on the conduct of tho war- They rusolvo that tho nrmy shall 
bo remodelled— The tSoif-donying Ordinance — It oooasions a ehaugo of guuuvala— Execution of Archbishoii 
Laud. 


of Charles in London after his I by such a cordial welcome from the citizens as 
Scotland hisreturn was greeted I made him hope that he Inul recovered Ida lost 


popularity and miglvt once more rule -with ab- 
solute power. He was suinjitnously banqueted 
by the city council, whom he entertained in turn 
at Hampton Court, and bestowed the honour of 
knighthood on several aldermen.* A hostile 
spectacle soon disturbed his expectations: it 
was the ai-med guards which the houses of par- 
liament had planted for their defence, osten- 
sibly from their alai-m at the Irish rebellion, 
and their dread of a similar rising of the Papists 
in London. He informed the houses by the 
lord-keeper that he saw no necessity for such 
precautions, and intimated his royal pleasure 
that the guards should be dismissed ; and when 
compelled to yield to the reasons adduced by 
parliament, he wished to have the power of 
nominating tlie commander of the guards. He 
was told that the person must be one cliosen by 
tliemselves.'* 

This hostile commencement was soon after- 
wards followed by a proceeding that was still 
more significant; it was the celebrated “Eemon- 
strance of the State of the Kingdom," drawn 
up by tlie House of Commons, aud passed, 
after a debate of unprecedented length, by a 
scanty majority. It contained 206 clauses, in 
■which all the faults of the king’s reign from 
his accession to the present hour were brought 
together, with all that the parliament had done 
to suppress them, aud how many still remained 
in active operation. This remonstrance was 
presented to Charles at Hampton Court on the 
evening of the 1st of December; and on the 
following day he sent liis answer, in which lie 
declared that the language of their complaint 
was uiipaiiiamentary and its statements unjust. 
As the church and its prelates had been especially 
attacked he declared that by the laws of the 
kingdom the bishops bad a right to vote in par- 
liament, that their undue power was sufficiently 
abridged by the taking away of the High-com- 
mission Court, that he would consider the pro- 
posal for the calling of a national synod to ex- 
amine church ceremonies and other ni.atters of 
worship, but that he was persuaded iu his con- 
science that the Church of England was more 
pure aud its government and discipline were 
more free from superstition than any other 
cliuroh.® On the same day he went down to 
the House of Lords, and having summoned the 
Commons he complained of their suspicions in 
placing guards for the defence of both houses of 
parliament when there was no need of such pre- 
caution. On the 8th of December, however, an 
event occurred which disproved his allegations 
and raised their alarm to the height. While 
the subject of the Irish rebellion was in debate 
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tidings were brought into the, house that a guard 
had been set over it without their authority; 
and on summoning its commander to their bar 
to learn the cause of this interference he re- 
plied that he acted under authority of a writ 
which the sheriff had received, and that the 
soldiers had a warrant from the justice of the 
peace. It was instantly resolved that this act 
was a dangerous violation of the privileges of 
parliament and that the guards should be dis- 
missed. This rash attempt to control the liberty 
of debate only made the parliament more sus- 
picions and indignant; their debates in conse- 
quence became more angry and more indepen- 
dent, until every movement of the king was 
closely watched and made liable to evil inter- 
pi'etation. 

In this state of things Charles was not long in 
furnishing the parliament with a legitimate sub- 
ject of complaint. He attempted to get the 
Tower of London into his own hands by dis- 
placing its governor. Sir William Balfour, who 
had kept fast the Earl of Strafford until the 
hour of execution, notwithstanding the high 
bribes by which he was tempted to let his 
prisoner escape. The parliament •was employed 
in drawing up a petition to the king for his 
continuation in office when his dismissal was 
carried into effect, and Colonel Lunsford, a 
Royalist of daring and desperate charaotei’, ap- 
pointed by Charles to succeed him. Such a 
keeper for the char-ge of the citadel of the me- 
tropolis, aud so ready for any enterprise with 
which Charles might intrust him, alarmed the 
citizens, who petitioned the House of Commons, 
and they voted unanimously that Lunsford was 
unlit to hold the office. That he did not possess 
the public confidence was evident from the fact 
that on his aijpointment the merchants had made 
haste to withdraw their bullion from the Tower, 
in consequence of which there would be a v?ant 
of money for carrying on the Irish war. But 
the Lords refused to join in the petition of the 
Commons for Lunsford’s removal as an inter- 
ference that intrenched on the royal prerog.ative. 
While they were thus debating the matter tlie 
citizens had taken it into their own hands, and 
Charles was advertised by the lord-mayor that 
the London apprentices had resolved to carry 
the Tower by storm unless the new lieutenant 
was removed. Nor was this a threat that might 
he despised, for it was of tliese apprentices that 
the best soldiers of tlie araiies of the Common- 
wealth wei’e afterwards formed. The king 
wisely listened to the mayor’s repre.sentatioii 
and cancelled Lunsford’s aiipointnieiit. Bofuie 
this event, however, was known, the mob had 
got in readiness for some violent demonstration, 
and tlirongiug the streets in tumultuous multi- 
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tndea tliey roaved at the top of tlioir voicen, “ No I 
bialiopa! no hiahops !” While the [wpiilar fvivy | 
was at its lieiglit (iolonol Lunsford, witlithiity 
or forty followers, wius attacked by some huu- 
ilreds of api)r<mtices when, piissinf? through 
VVeatuiinster Hall; and in the sevilUe that I'H- 
sLied swords were drawn and wounds inllicted 
as an eartuist of the bloodshoil that was so soon 
to follow. Another riot typical of ecehisiastical 
cliaiigea broke out in the evening at West- 
minster Abljiiy, in wiiicli .some of tlie I'ioters 
were detained and examined. Their fellow ap- 
prenticu.s ro.se for their rescue, battered the 
gates, and threatened to pull down the oi-gana ; 
and in this conliiet several of the citizens were 
hurt with 3tone.s which were thrown down \i[)on 
the assailaute from the roof of the sacred odilico. 

A movement now occurred whioh threatened 
the absolute extinction of tlie Long Parliament. 
Twelve bishops, who had been impeached for 
their participation in the ecelesiastical tyriinny 
of Laud, hut been alloweil to resume tlieir seats 
in Ihci ilousc of Lords, addi'essed a jirotest and 
petition to the king, stating Unit they could not 
attend in tlieir jil.accs of tlie jiarliameiit from 
fear of the threat.s and violence of Iho pooiile. 
They had heen insulted and attacked, they 
stated, by the mob, ehased away from tlie House 
of Lords, and jrtit in fear of their lives, and iu 
spite of their complaints to both hou.ses could 
find neither protection nor redre.ss. 'I’hcy tl lero- 
fore now iirotested before his majesty and I, lie 
peers of the re.alm against the validity of any 
law, order, vote, or resolution that might have 
been passed or tliat still should pass in jiarlia- 
nieut during this their compulsory absence. 
Had the peers countenanced this protest tlie 
parliament, so f.ar as the llouse of Lords 
concerned, was at an end ; but instead of acipil- 
esciiig iu the petition and iirotest they de- 
nounced it as dangevons, tro.nsonal)le, and suh- 
versivo of all parliamentary .authorities and 
rights ; the Commons heartily joined in the 
damnation ; and the bishops, after being brought 
to their knees at the bar, were committed jnd- 
soners to the Tower.^ Another proceeding a 
the dose of this year tended still further to 
■widen the breach between tlie king and parliii- 
ineiit. The Commons sent an .address to his 
majesty, in wliicli they licsought a guard, .and 
desired to have an answer without delay. Tliree 
days, however, the king was silent upon the suh- 
jeot, and when he answered it was to the effect 
that a guard should be granted to them of his 
own appointing, and rcspoiisible to himself for 
their fidelity.^ Such a protection was reckoned 
worse than none j and while the Commons were 
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indignantly deliberating upon this rejily a com- 
munication from the Lord.s kiiiilled their anger 
into a blase. It was, that the king’s attorney, 
iu tlio name of his majesty, had accused liiifora 
their house six momhers ol' liigli (re.isnn and 
required their arrest. These lueniber.s, wlioso 
names are so conspieuuus iu the eveiil;s of this 
sUiniiy period. Were Jjord Kimboltoii, Hir Ar- 
thur ilai'.lorig, Denzil lldllis, doiiu I’yiii, -loliii 
Hampden, and William Strode, Tlie jjords 
pau.sed at this lustouuding charge, iind instead 
of acting proceeded to deliberate,, by which they 
might afford antlicieut warning to tlie accused 
and time to effect tlieir escape, A lnio.st at the 
same instant the king had sent officers to seal up 
the papers of the six members and a serjeant-at- 
arms to tlie House of Commons to arrest them. 
'I'hisdoeisive conduct of Charles was con fronted 
by the Oonimons with conduct that; was ei|ually 
decisivo. They ordered their serjeaiii; to break 
the seals that wore set upon the aiiartments and 
Jiapers of tlie accused and lo arrest Ihe officers 
who had imposed them; and iiisleiul of giving 
up the six lueuibera at tlie royal sunuiimis they 
lirouiisod to lake tlie subject under their cou- 
sideratioii and to hold the imuiilKii'H iu readiness 
to answer when a legal aocusatiou was brought 
against them. 

This resistaiico, which would have sulUend ns 
a. warning to wisdom, was only an ineeiitivo to 
ohstiiiaey, and iu his further ])roeceding ( ffiarles 
was true to his prevalent cluu'acteristic. Ho 
resolved to invade the parliament house and 
apprehend the ohiioxieiis incmlier.s liy force. 
On the evening of the same day lie laid arms 
brought from the Tower to Whitehall, and a 
hand of hot-headed young loyalists was uollectod 
to imt his design in execution. On the merii- 
ing of the following day (.January -1, KMil) the 
ineinbci-s of the llonsu of Cenuiious were as- 
sembled, the accused, as they had boon desired, 
were in their places, and a keen debate had 
been going on coiiceruing those violations of 
piu-liamentaiy rights, when iutolligonoe roaclied 
tliem that the king was advancing towards 
Westminster Hall, guarded by his geiitlemon- 
pensioiiei's, .and followed by several hundreds 
of courtiera and officers armed with swords and 
pistols. Ill such a case the Iliniso of Commons 
would have been justified in jirotoctiiig its 
momhers even though force sliouid lie used for 
the purpose; every one wm-e a sword, and tli(>ro 
was a good store of lialherts within the hall for 
its protection. But all shrank as yet from the 
idea of levying war against tlui king in iiersoii, 
and staining the pai'liament house with the first 
blood shed in the ipiarrel, and at tlieii' desire 
the accused withdrew, and found shelter among 
their friends in the city. All this was the work 


of a few minutes, at tlis eiid of .'wliich Charles 
with his' motley regiment was at the door. 
Leaving them behind in the porch he slowly 
advanced, attended only by one of his nephews, 
and said ; “ Mr. Speaker, by your leave I mu.st 
borrow your chair a little;” upon which the 
speaker withdrew from his seat aud gave place 
to the king; the mace was removed, aud all 
tlie members stood up with their heads un- 
covered. Charles directed his impatient glances 
through the assembly, hut in vain; he could 
not discover the objects of his search; and after 
announcing the purpose of his visit, he said to 
the speaker, who was standing below the chair, 
“Are any of those persons in the house? Do 
you see any of them ? Where are they?” The 
speaker, Lenthall, kneeling respectfully, an- 
swered that he had neither eyes to see nor 
tongue to speak in that place except as the 
house was pleased to direct him. “ Well,” ex- 
claimed the king', “ since I see all the birds are 
flown I will trouble yon no more, but teU you 
I do expect as soon as they come to the house 
you will send them to me; otherwise I must 
take my own course to find them.” With this 
intimation he rose aud retired, amidst loud cries 
of “Privilege! privilege!” and the house in- 
stantly adjourned. Their privileges had indeed 
been violated by this visit of their sovereign, 
and what should have been a pledge of peace 
became an important cause and first apparent 
signal of the approaching war. Persisting in 
his infatuation, the king on the following day 
repaired to the city to require the fugitives 
from the common oomioil; but as he proceeded 
on his way to Guildhall, attended only by his 
usual suite, he was welcomed in the streets by 
the hostile shouts of the crowd, who cried “Pri- 
vileges of parliament! privileges of parliament!” 
and a paper was thrown into his carriage with 
the Jewish signal of rebellion written upon it, 
“To your tents, 0 Israel!” The king entered 
Guildhall and addressed the council with de- 
mands for the delivery of the fugitive members, 
who were lurking among them; but neither his 
many conciliatory professions, nor the zeal he 
expressed against Popery, nor his assurances 
that he would maintain atid defend the Pro- 
testant religion to the death, had any eft'ect on 
tliese citizen rulers aud statesmen ; ho neitlier 
obtained liia pvi.sonera nor a promise that they 
would be sought out aud surrendered ; aud he 
returned to Whitehall with a heavy heart, after 
having witnessed with his own eyes the wide- 
spread spirit of discontent, and the growing un- 
jjopularity of his caused 

All the events that followed this rash step of 
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Charles were rather preparations for war than 
attempts at conciliation. After their adjouru- 
inent the parliament met at Guildhall, wliere 
they appointed a permanent commiUec of the 
two houses, and they drew up declarations 
against his majesty’s late visit to Westiuiiister, 
which were circulated over the kingdom. In 
addition to the alarm occasioned by the Ii'isli 
rebelhon, reiiorts were prevalent of the warlike 
prepM'ations going on at Whitehall, the trans- 
ference of weapons aud wai-like stores from the 
Tower, and the arrival of shipments of foreign 
' gunpowder in tlie Thames, which quickened 
the pul)lic alarm and famili;u-ized the public 
mind to the thoughts of hostile resistance, 
When the safety of the members of the parlia- 
mentary committee was to he ensured thousands 
of seamen oifei'ed to guard them by water, and 
as many apprentices to protect them by laud on 
I tlteir way between the city aud Westminster; 

I aud when they returned to their old quarters 
it was with a mingled array of armed defence 
and national triumph. Amidst these stormy 
preparations Charles with his family and court 
departed to Hampton Court, and afterwai'd.s to 
Windsor, and never again returned to London, 
except as a prisoner. The proceedings of par- 
liament after its return to Westminster were 
prompt aud decisive. At the rumours of 
an attempted rising in arms for the king, its 
leader. Lord Dighy, was obliged to fly be- 
yond sea, and Colonel Lunsford committed to 
the Tower. To guard the freedom of discus- 
sion in the House of Commons two companies 
of the city train-hands were placed over it, 
under the command of a trusty adherent. They 
prohibited the removal of arms and ammuni- 
tion from the Tower without their own express 
permission, and placed over it a guard both by 
land and water. And learning that in Hull 
there was a magazine of the kiug-’s containing 
arras aud ammunition for 16,000 men, while 
the town was full of Papists and persons dis- 
affected to their cause, they decreed that Sir 
John Hotham should he appointed its governor, 
with a body of the train-hands of Yorkshire for 
its garrison.^ 

While Charles, foreseeing the dannera that 
were hourly accumulathig, had resolved to send 
his queen to Prance, aud was only studying how 
to bring about her departure before committiug 
the defence of his prerogative to the sword, the 
Commons were resolving to take the sword out 
of his hands, and thus prevent the chances of 
his making himself absolute. This purpose 
thej' had cherished since his rash invasion of 
their privileges by attempting to seize the five 
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dciiioiinced mutnbei’s of tlieLr houso,^ find they 
iiccovdiiiyiy resolved thiit the jiower of the 
uiilitiu aud tlie iiiiiiointiiiotit of its ollicors should 
rest exelusivuly with themselves. They aecord- 
inifly ii iawhich they decreed that 

the coininaud of the sword sliouhl he placed in 
the hands of those whom they could trust find 
control, and that they should have the right to 
nenunato. the locds-Ueutomuits of all the coun- 
ties, who were to ohoy both houses of parlia- 
luout alone, aud not he removable even hy the 
king for two yofira. It was a stern and severe 
vueasure, and only instilied by the necessity, for 
the liberties of the kingdom were at stake. The 
conduct of C'haiiea hful already shown tliat 
without such a precaution there could be no 
parliament, or only such a parliament iis would 
be snbaervieut to his absolute rule. When this 
militia bill was pi’esented to his majesty in 
February (IC42), the queen bad not yet left thu 
kingdom, and (lliaiies, making tliis an e.KCusc 
for delaying his linal Jinswer, replied that he 
would take the proposal under his serious con- 
sideration. But after she was on shipboard and 
in sfifety ho resumed his arrogant tone, and met 
them with a Hat refusal. He Wiis followed to 
Theobalds, whither he had retired, by a petition 
from both bouses urging him to yield to their 
demand about the militia, and telling him tluit 
otherwise they would take the case into their 
own hands for the safety of the kingdom; find 
to this his answer was most e,xplicit: “I am so 
much anuiised at this mes-sage,” ho said, “ that I 
know not what to answer. Yon speak of je.al- 
ousies and fours; lay your lumds to your hearts 
and ask yourselves whether I may not likewise 
bo disturbed with fears aud jealousies; and, if 
so, I assure you this message hath nothing les- 
soned them. For the militia, I thought so 
much of it before T sent that answer, aud am 
so much assured that the answer is agreeable 
to what in justice or reason you can ask or I in 
honour gmrt, that I sluill not alter it in any 
poiiit.”^ On receiving this ultimatum the piir- 
liamerit proceeded to act upon their own author- 
ity. They resolved to put the kingdom into a 
state of defence, and for this purpose issued an 
order to the Earl of Northuraherland, lord high 
admiral of England, to have the fleet in a state 
of efficiency, and in readiness to put to sea at 
the shortest notice. Omitting also the name of 
the king, they ax)pointecl hy their own authority 
lieutenants of counties who were to command 
the militia, hut most of them noblemen and 
attached to the royalist party. And they finally 
piisaed a resolution, “That the commissions 

' Lord KimUoltoii, the Aral poranu annoniieod in the 
hing’a charge, wna ii momher oJ the House ol Lorda. 
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recently granted under the grciat seal for lieu- 
tenancies for counties were illegal Uiid void ; 
that such commissions should be all called in 
and cancelled; and that whosoover sliovdd at- 
tempt to execute any such puAvei- vviiliout con- 
sent of parliament should Ijo acconntiHl a dis- 
turber of the peace of the icingdom." i\fter 
these resolutions the f.vvo houses dr(;w up and 
sent to the king a declaration justifying their 
ljroceeding.s, aud stating the can.scs of their 
jealousies and fears;. 'I'hcy connecled Ihe king 
and court with the Irisli I’ebollion and massacre, 
iis part of a plan all along contemplated for the 
subversion of religion and overthrow of the 
rights of parliament. They also stated that the 
Kings of France and Spain had been solicited 
by tlio pope’s nuncio to leml Cliarles, assist- 
ance against bis parliiinnuit ; and they invited 
lihu to return to Wliitehall iinil bring tlie 
Prince of Wales with him, as the hesi. niwuis of 
quieting llioir appivliimsions. (.'liarles was at 
Newmarket when this declaration reached him, 
and he proceeded to analyse its conlenis in a 
sfiiritof bitterness anil contempt, characterir.ing 
them as puerilities, and oven as downright 
lies. He also (leclared that his last answer to 
the demands of parliament was not a positive 
refusal, “'['hen,” said the Earl of I'einbroke, 
who was one of the bearej's of the declaration, 
“may not the militia be granted as desired liy 
tlie parliament yhr a time.” “No, by Hod!” 
cried tfliarles, “not for an boar. You have 
asked that of me which was nev(>r asked of any 
king, aud with which 1 will not trust, my wife 
aud children.” With the s-aiue iiiconsisleney 
and disregard of truth he denied every state- 
ment contained in the declaration, ami souglit 
to allay their fears of alien intervention, idtliougli 
his queen was at that time selling and pawning 
the crown jewels iqion the Continent to raise a 
foreign army for the invasion of JSngland in Iris 
hehfilf.'' 

There were now two ant[ignnistic governments 
of the kingdom, each demamling ol.icdicnco and 
threatening a refusal with tlie [lains a.nd jienal- 
ties of disloyalty. Charles forbade tlie parlia- 
ment on any pretence to assume tlie control of 
the militia, proto.stiiig that all their acts t;o which 
lie was not apavty slioiild be unkiwful and void, 
and this was met by a vote of jiarlimnent that 
the king’s alwence from the seat of govcrmiient 
was an ohstriictiou to its jiroeeeding.s, and that 
what the Lords and CommoiiH declared lo be the 
law of the land was as sncli to Vie recognized and 
obeyed. They clenounoed all Avho advised the 
king to absent hiimself from parliament as ene- 
mies to the peace of England and favourers of 
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the Irish rehellion. They also proclaimed that 
the kingdom was in danger both from foreign 
and domestic enemies, and that the ordinances 
of both houses respecting the militia should be 
obeyed according to established law. Charles, 
after sliifting his residence from place to place, 
had at length established his court at Yor-k, and 
began to organize his separate government, while 
both parties were intent in procuring arms and 
adherents for the approaching trial, by which 
the questions at issue were to he decided. 
Charles, disappointed in obtaining possession 
of the Tower of London, resolved to attempt 
the town of Hull, which had a large magazine 
of warlike stores, hut was held by Sir John 
liotliam for the parliament. The plan by which 
it was to he surprised was craftily laid. On the 
22d of April he sent his son, the young Duke 
of York, his nephew the priuee-palatiue, and a 
few nobles and gentlemen, but without any 
armed force, to visit the town, who were re- 
ceived with welcome by the civic authorities, 
and invited to dine with the mayor on the 
morrow, which was St, George’s festival. But 
a little before dinner-time a messenger from his 
majesty arrived, who stated in courteous terms 
that the king, who was only four miles distant 
with a retinue of some three hundred horse, was 
coming as a guest to the banquet. It was an 
undesirable and unexpected honour, and Hot- 
hara, after taking hasty counsel with his party, 
raised the drawbridge, shut the gates, aud com- 
manded the garrison to stand to their arms. At 
the king’s arrival he found all access closed; aud, 
on commanding the townsmen to open their 
gates, he was answered by Sir John Hotham 
from the walls, that he had been intrusted with 
the deifence of the town by the parliament for 
his majesty’s honour and the kingdom’s use, and 
that he intended by God’s help to fulfil this 
duty. He added, that if his majesty would he 
pleased to enter with the Prince of Wales and 
twelve more, he should be I’eceived with loyal 
welcome ; but Charles refused to commit him- 
self to Ins good town of Hull without his whole 
guard. All altercation followed that continued 
from eleven o’clock till four in the afternoon. 
After allowing Hotham an hour for considera- 
tion Charles returned to the gate at five o’clock; 
but receiving from the governor the same an- 
swer, he caused him to be proclaimed a traitor 
by two heralds-at-arms, and retired crest-fallen 
and discontented to Beverley. 

The fact of a king shut out from one of his 
own towns by his own subjects, and before war 
had been proclaimed, might with judicious hand- 
ling be turned to great account. It might throw 
odium upon that authority in the name of which 
he had been excluded. It might win back the 


wavering loyalty of those who were falling 
awayfrom him. And at atime when the divine 
right of kings was still a hallowed principle in 
the politiciil creed of Europe, it miglit ensure tlie 
aid of foreign powers, should so unnatural a 
rebellion break out into a civil war, Such seems 
to have been the conviction of Charles; and, in 
entering into a negotiation with parliament 
upon tlie subject, he could compel them to sanc- 
I tion the acta of Hotham, and bear the blame 
[ aud responsibility of all that might follow. He 
therefore despatched a message from York to 
remonstrate with parliament on the indignity 
ottered to Iiim at Hull. He said that he had 
gone thither to view the arms and ammunition, 
but had found the gates shut against him; that, 

[ though he offered to enter the town with only 
twenty horse, pcrinl.ssion had still been refused; 
and that now he thought it necessary to demand 
from parliament tlie punishment of Sir John 
Hotham for disobeying his orders and denying 
him entrance. But to this appeal the reply of 
both houses was given without demur; they 
commissioned the magistrates of York and Lin- 
coln to suppress all military risings that should 
be attempted to force entrance into the town of 
Hull; commended Hotham for his obedience to 
their orders, aud declared that his being pro- 
claimed a traitor, he being a member of the 
House of Commons, was a violation of the pi-i- 
vileges of parliament, and being without due 
process of law, was illegal and against the liberty 
of the subject. A keen correspondence between 
tlie king and parliament followed, in which 
Clmrles endeavoured to convict the other party 
of rebellion. The towns of the kingdom, he 
alleged, wore his, its forts and magazines were 
his, aud as for the power of parliament, it was 
only held inasmuch as parliament was a part of 
him, and that without him or against him its 
decrees had no validity or justice. To this both 
houses replied that the towns were not his pro- 
perty any more than the kingdom, or the king- 
dom any more than its population ; and that if 
his majesty’s doctrine was valid, neither indi- 
vidual liberty nor property could exist. This 
mistaken idea of kings, they added, that king- 
doms were tlieir own and that they might rule 
them as they pleased, was the root of all tyranny; 
and that kingdoms, towns, people, treasury, even 
the very crown jewels, were only given to the 
custody of the sovereign in trust, and ought to 
he managed by the advice of parliament. Tliey 
therefore hoped that in what they had done in 
regard to Hull it would he manifest to the world 
that they had discharged their own part of the 
duty, and neither invaded the privileges nor yet 
the property of his majesty.^ 
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Both parties now Began to prepare for war 
in earnest. On the .5th of May the parli.imeut 
isKuml a. deelaration, that in coiiBotiueneo of tliu 
king’s hifmtd they woiiJd aiiry timir own ordi- 
nance s'cHperting tlie militia into elleet, and rc- 
qnircil all })orsonM in autlioi-ity to co-operate in 
the )iroo( 2 ecliiig. They appoiiitcil iorda-lieuten- 
aids of tlie eoiiiitius, who unminated their de- 
puty-lieute mints nnder the sanction of pjirlia- 
soveval of its membera, being invested 
turned then' attention from 
war, and bceaino able drill -inastens 
and efficient officer-s. A. few days later Charles 
issued a proelamatioii forbidding all military 
or issue of military orders without his 
express commands. He declared that parlia- 
ment had no right to act as they had done, com- 
manded all men to refuse obedience to its pro- 
tended ordinance and summoned a county meet- 
j York for thci juirpono of kivyiii/jr truopH 
own behalf. Ent tlie heait of the greater 
part of the ])eo|)le of Yorkshire was with tlie 
jiarliuiuent, so that he could only muster one 
roginient of foot and a singlo troop of liorse, 
while in Loiulon alone eight thousand men, 
six regiments, were raised liy Ihe 
rty. Hut what was of still greater 
to tlieir cause, tho lleet under the 
■ sk declared fur the parliament. 
On the other hand, tho nearer ap]>roaeli of war, 
and the dangers with which tho king was besot, 
tlia loyalty of many of the nobles and 
and those who had stood aloof from 
; of precipitating a civil wav, or were but 
half persuaded of the new doctrines of poimlav 
liberty, siidrionly jM'ochiimeil tlieiiiHelve.s royal- 
ists and espoused the cause of their sovoroigu. 
The equilibrium of tho two parties at tlie ap- 
proach of the contest was tlius unexpectedly 
restored, and an incident oecurrecl on the 2d of 
June which gave the royalists an advantage for 
coinrneneing the wai’. Tins was the arrival of 
the ship Providence, freighted by the queen from 
Holland, which, after escapuig the Eaii of War- 
wick’s cruiser’s, arrived in safety on the coast of 
Y orkshire. Her freight, whieh was a large stock 
of arms and ammmiitiou, and sixteen pieces of 
cannon, for tlie king’.s service, was the material 
of which he was most in need, and made amends 
for the I 0 S.S of Hull, where he hoped his defi- 
ciency in warlike stores would be supplied.^ 

Of these altercations between the king and 
parliament and their evident tendency to end 
ill a civil war the Scots could not be iiiicon- 
ceriied spectatora. So vitally were the two 
kingdoms now connected that, lot the coiifliet 
terminate as it might, they were certain,- whether 


they remained passive or not, to bo allected by 
its results. Their symjiathies also were kindled 
by a struggle wliieli so much resendilcd their 
own, and thoir Pivahytcrmn i’ofding.s waiv ffmti- 
lied by that popular reaction whieh tlireatened 
the downfall of l<lpiscopiicy in Huglaiid u,s elfec- 
tiially as it had taken place in iScolJaud. (.)ii 
the Idth of .liUiuary, l(i42, when the train- 
bands of London bad been raised for Ibe defence 
of tho parliariHint and Hull gaiTlBonod liy its 
authority, the Scottish comniiasioners oli'ered 
their mediation between the contending parties, 
a step which tlioir political importiiiico and the 
danger impending over their own country from 
a civil war in kbigland fidly waiTanted. Their 
first aiipoal was to the king, to wliom they pre- 
sented a paper containing a humble statement 
of Ibcir desires. In this they .stated the nnitiial 
I’clations between Sootlaml iiud .l);ngland, so 
that both j£ing(loni.s iiiiist nUtiitl or hi! togotlmi’; 
and they huiieiitcd the iliNagreemeiits betwoen 
ilia majesty and tlie jieople, wliicli were foHtei'cd, 
they sail], by the wicked plots and iiracticcM of 
I’ajiisto, .I’rclatists, and iheii’ iidlienmts, wliosa 
aim ill all these troubles bad nol; only lieeii to 
jiroveiit all further refoniiation, but also to .sub- 
vert the purity and trutli of roiigiou within all 
his majoaty’s kingdoiaH- -awl who, lieiiig disaii- 
pointed of their aim in Seol.land, had contrived 
by iiieatiH of mischievous counsels and eoii- 
spiraeies to produce these disteiniiein in Hng- 
laudand Ireland. “And therefore," lliey added, 
“according to our duty to your majesty; to 
testify our brotlioiiy ailVictioii to this kingiioni 
and acquit ourselves of the trust iiiqioaed oil us, 
we do iij.’iko oiler of our humble ende.ivonrs for 
eomposing of these dilTerences, and to that pur- 
pose do beaeouli yoiir majesty iu these extremi- 
ties to have recourse to the sacreii and faithful 
advice of the hoiioimiblo houses of jiarliiiment, 
anil to repose therouiion as tho only assured and 
liapjiy uieaiia to establish the pros]:ievity and 
quiet of this kingdom. . . . We are conlidoivt 
that if your majesty shall be graoicmsly pleased 
to take in good part and give ear to tlioso our 
humble and faitliful desires, tliat the success of 
your majesty’s afliurs shall Im hiqipy to your 
majesty and joyful to idl your peoiile.’’ On the 
same day tho Scottish eommissionovs sent a 
paper to both houses of parliament oll'eririg tlieir 
mediation with the king. Huxt to the good- 
ness and ju.stice of lii.s majesty in Hfittling tliu 
late troubles of their country tlicy .stated them- 
selves. most beluililen to the mediation and 
brotherly kindness of Hiighiiid, l,o whicli they 
earnestly wished tlie same comfortable peace 
and bappiness. “And as we are heartily .sorry,’’ 
they stilted, “ to find our hopes thereof deferred 
by the present distractions growing daily hero 


to a greater height, aad ont of sense thereof 
hiive. talcon the bohluesa to send our humble 
and faithful advice to the king’s most excellent 
majesty for remedying of the same to the just 
satisfaction of ids people, so out of our duty to 
his majesty, and to testify our brotherly affec- 
tion to this kingdom and acquit ourselves of the 
trust imposed upon us, we do most earnestly 
beseech the most honourable houses, in the 
depth of their wisdoms, to think timeously upon 
the fairest and fittest waj's of composing all 
present differences to the gloi-y of God, the good 
of the church and state of both kingdoms, and 
to his majesty’s honour and contentment.”i 
These offers of mediation were differently 
received by the parties to whom they were ad- 
dressed, In a letter written from Windsor in 
reply on the 19th of January Charles expressed 
his displeasure that the corumissionera, before 
they had intei'po.sed between him and his par- 
liament, had not previously acquainted him 
with their re, solutions iu private; and for the 
pi'evention of mi,stakes and disputas lie desired 
them in time coining not to engage in these dif- 
ferences without previously giving him notice 
of their intentions. He also sent an angry 
letter to the Earl of Laiiai'k, now his secretary 
for Scotland, complaining of the intermeddling 
of the ni s 0 Cl without giving him previ- 
ous notification. “ We did conceive,” he said, 
“the intention of the commission granted them 
by iia in parliament was for finishing the re- 
mainder of the treaty, for settling of trade and 
commerce, and keeping a right understanding 
between tlie two nations, but not betwixt liim 
and his parliament. He was especially annoyed 
with the thought that liis concessions to tlie 
Soots had been established as a precedent for 
similar conoe.ssions in Enginud, and ho thus ex- 
pressed hiinseif upon the subject to Lanark: 
“We liope you will remember upon what 
grounds we were induced to yield iu this parti- 
cular tO’tlie desires of our subjects in Scotland, 
it being our neces.sary absence from that our 
native country; and you iu private did often 
promise upon occasion to declare that this king- 
dom ought not to urge it a.s a precedent for the 
like to tliein, tlie reasons not being the same.” 
The aocretary was now rerpiircd to make good 
that x’romisB, and so much Charles expected 
from him as one of the most accepta.ble services 
tliat could lie done for him. At the end of 
this letter rvas tlie following postscrifit, written 
witli ills majesty’s own hand : “ I have com- 
manded tills my servant, Mungo Murray, to 
tell you some things wliich I think not fit to 
write; therefore desiring you to trust what he 
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will say to you fiom me, I will now only add, 
that your allections rightly expressed to me (at 
this time) will do me an unspeakable service, to 
the effecting of wliioli I expect much from your 
particular affection and dexterity.” These mys- 
terious “some things” which could not be com- 
mitted to paper boded no good to the Scottish 
eoneessions of Charles. The offer of mediation 
thus harshly rebuked by the king was very dif- 
ferently received by the House of Commons. 
On the day after it was presented tiiey sent to 
the commissioners their thanks by Sir I’liilip 
Stapleton, assuring them that the parliament 
was greatly satisfied with this testimony of their 
fidelity to the king and afiection to Biigl.andj 
and that the house would continue their endea- 
vours to remove the present distractions, as also 
to confirm and preserve the union between the 
two nations.^ 

Events now went onwards with such hostile 
perseverance as defied all friendly interposition, 
and the Scottish commissioners could only stand 
aloof and keep themselves in readiness for a 
favourable opportunity. Charles sent out his 
proclamations in all directions for levying troops 
and raising money, while the imrlianient was 
not less active in its preparations, and had soon, 
besides the fleet, a considerable army in readi- 
ness. At last, on the 25th of August, a day 
memorable in the histories of England and 
Scotland, the king erected his standard and 
Xiroclaiined war at Nottingham. It was about 
six o’clock on the evening of a very tempestuous 
day that this ominous ceremony was iierformed. 
j Accompanied by a small train Chai’lea rode to 
the top of tlie castle hill, and ifiaiited the royal 
banner amidst a flourish of drums and trumpets. 
It was a mournful ceremony, and well befitted 
the occasion. A body of the county tr hail 
under the command of their sheriff was tlie only 
guard the royal standard or the sacred person 
of its m.aster had: while tlie stormy weather 
dejirived the military ceremony of any pomp 
or grandeur crowds of sfieetators and troo]» 
of soldiers might have added to it. To add 
to these mournful iudicatious, which were con- 
sidered as predictions of the calamities that 
awaited the royal cause, the standard was blown 
down during the night by the wind, and could 
not be set up again for a day or two until the 
tempest had abated.^ 

In consequence of this proclamation of war 
the Scots could no longer remain neutral, and 
considering the merits of the question .at issue 
it was not difficult to foresee the course they 
would adopt. On the 27th of July the General 
Assembly, now the real parliament of Scotland, 
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had met at St. Anclrewa, and both parties bad 
ai)]ilied to it for iJie purpose of sec.urinf' its 
.support. In a letter of the kin" be expressed 
his "ond-will towards tliat kirk in wbieb be bad 
been Imrii and baptized, promised that be would 
])(! a mn aiuH fatlier to it, aiul desirial tborn to 
jud"e of bis sinuerity by his actions, wbieb should 
always be oon.stant for the yood of rolifjion and 
the welfare of bis people. Tlie appeal of the 
Knglisk parliaTuent was of a more j)era>ia.sivc 
cbiiracter. 'I’liey professed their ardent zeal 
for a iluo reformation in church and state; de- 
clared how much their attempts in this good 
work bad been impeded by Riinsts, by a. disso- 
lute clergy, and by the bishops; and they ex- 
prc.“sed their liope that with the return of jjeace 
they should be able to promote the advanee- 
rnont of true religion and such a reformation 
of the church as shoidil be moat agrecablo to 
tliu Woiil of Cod — and what, in thi; ej’cs of the 
Ceueral Aascnnldy, ot>idd this ho other than 
I’reabyterianisni'l 'I’liis declaration of llie par- 
liament was oondrmed liy a letter from a por- 
tion of the English clergy, who .stated tlie 
earnest wish of a iiuniber of ibeir bretlireii to 
have Presbytery estiiblislied among tlieiii, as 
being most agreeable to Seripture and reason ; 
and that there might he one Confession of b'aitli, 
one directory of worship, and one form of eliui'ch 
government for both kingdoms. These I'cpre- 
seulalioiiH turned the scale in favour of tlie 
.English jiarliiunent. The General Assembly 
hoped that tlieir great enemy Jfiiiiseopacy, wbieb 
had troubled tlio friendly relations between 
Scotland and .England, would be jdneked root 
and braiicli, as a jilaiit wliicli the Lord had not 
planted, and that the bishops and tlieir adlier- 
euts being tluia removeil, the govermiieiit of 
the Englisli kirk by assemblies would follow as 
a natural conseipience. b’ull of this alluring hoiie 
they sou t a petition in answer to the king’s ajpli- 
oatioii, ill which, giving credit to his expressed 
desii’e.s for a more perfect reformation, they 
recommended the pattern of their own cliurcli 
as best fitted for promoting harmony and viiii- 
formity over both kingdoms. In their answer 
to the parliament they accepted it as an c.stab- 
lished fact tliat England was already hungering 
and thirsting for Presbyterianism; and they 
suggested that convocation for Ibe ostablisli- 
ineiit of religioius uuifonnity which was soon 
after distinguished as the “Assembly of Divines 
at "Westminster.” 

After the king had declared war the negotia- 
tions of the Scots with Charles and the parlia- 
ment became more frequent but less conclusive. 
Charles still possessed his desire for church re- 
formation and religions uuifonnity as far as 
these desirable objects could be effected witli- 
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out the violation of conscience ; but who could 
guess his limitations of that stainhird or the mon- 
tid reservations and equivocations with, which 
he guarded it? He also encouraged tlie con- 
tinuation of the correspoiidencu, by which he 
kept the Scots to their neutrality until lii.s suc- 
cess in the lield might be no longer doubtful, 
reserving to himself liie iiowor of altering or 
breaking bis jiromises when it no longer sidted 
his interests to keep them. N or were the Hcul,s 
themselves eager for hostile measures. A. con- 
siderable party of the nobles favoured the royal 
cause; several othei-s were waverer.-i or t.riimiier.s; 
and a feeling of loyally wliieb pa.^t events eoukl 
not extiugiiLsh made a majority of the ]ieo]jlo 
averae to war and anxious for a, Hettlemeut by 
accommodation, ’riiese circmn.stancu.s exiilain 
the persistency with which tliey continued to 
uogotiii.te and the patience with whicli they en- 
dured the royal delay.s, eipiivoeatioiiH, and |iro- 
niise-lire.aking. Tluiy tlierel'ori.- contiiinod to 
mediate between the king and parliament until 
they wore advertised by the latter timt tlie king 
had given eoimnissioim to several di.stingiiislujd 
a,nd well-known Papists to raise forces and organ- 
ize an army in tlie north and other [larts of the 
kingdom, to be reinforced with foreign troops 
from the Continent, 'rids alarm of danger at 
tlieir door a, roused them to tlie ueeessity of self- 
preservation, and it was deeveed that in eonse- 
ipmnce of these warlike preparations vSeotbuid 
should lie put in a slate of defenee by the aiitlio- 
j'ity of a convention of the estates, irre.spcetivc 
of the royal saiielion. While ibis convention was 
sitting commissioners arrived from the jiarlia- 
' ment of England to crave their sjieedy aid and 
assistance as t.liey valued tlieir own .safety; and 
I two ministers .from the Assenibly of Itivines 
which wa.s now in permanent sitting at West- 
initisler were sent to tlie Ceuoral Assenibly to 
request their co-operation and aid at Wost- 
j ininBl,er for securing the uiiitormit.y of roligion 
in both kingdoms, 'i’liese iqiplicatiuns ilocided 
the Covenantoi's. On the one band it was 
iieces.sni'y that they should bo up and doing 
before the novtlicrn comities, and even Scot- 
land itself, should be convertod into the seat of 
war. On the other band .England, like the 
armed man of Macedonia in the apoBtlo’s 
dream, w.ts craving their help and entreating 
tbein to come over and .seeurc her couver.sion to 
the true faitli. To set such a country free and 
induce it to receive the (..lovenaiit would trans- 
cend all the past acliievements by which Scot- 
land had boon signalized, lleside.s, were not 
the two countries bound to I'la.sist each other 
when religion was in danger from oxtcrnal or 
internal onomiea? And hail not Scotland nearly 
a century earlier obtained the help of England, 


through which the French were expelled and 
lier , church established? And if they suffered 
the English parliament to be enslaved, of what 
avail would bo the encampments of Dunse Law 
and the terms they had wrung from an unwilling 
king? It w'as cordially resolved to make an 
armed march into England and join the parlia- 
mentary army. But the framing of a covenant to 
be subscribed by the English, and which should 
equiilly comprehend the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, was the most trying diffi- 
culty. The English commissioners were at one 
with the Scots in their desire for the overthrow 
of Episcopacy, hut, at the same time, they 
wished the covenant to be so comprehensive as 
to include the various sects and shades of opinion 
with which their country was already beginning 
to abound. Influenced by this representation of 
the commissioners, at the head of whom was the 
eloquent, .able, and inscrutable Sir Harry Vane, 
whose leanings were all for toleration, a covenant 
was drawn up by Henderson and .approved of by 
the General Assembly, of which the following 
are the articles : — 

1. “That we shall sincerely, re.ally, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour, 
in out several places and callings, the preserva- 
tion of the reformed religion in the Church of 
Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, against our common enemies; the 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, .and government, according to the Word 
of God and the example of the best reformed 
churches; and shall endeavour to bring the 
churches of God in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church government, 
directory for worship and catechizing, that we, 
and our po.sterity after us, may as brethren live 
in, faith and love, and the Lord may delight to 
dwell in the midst of us. 

2. “ That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of persons, endeavour the extii'pation of 
Popery, Prelacy (that is, church government by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and com- 
missaries, deans, deans .and chapters, ai-chdeacons, 
and all other ecclesiastical oflioei’s depending on 
that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism, 
])rofaueue.ss, and whatsoever shall be found to 
be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, 
and thereby he in danger to receive of their 
pLagues, and that the Lord m.ay be one and his 
name one in the three kingdoms. 

3. “ We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, 
and constancy in our several vocations, endea- 
vour, with our estates and lives, mutually to 
preserve the rights and privileges of the parlia- 


ments and the liberties of the kingdom, that 
! the world m.ay hear witness with our consciences 
of our loy.alty, and that we have no thoughts or 
intentions to diminish his majesty’s just power 
and grejitness. 

i 4. “We shidl .also, with all faithfulness, eii- 
deavour the discovery of such as have been or 
sljall bo incendiaries, maliguants, or evil instru- 
ments, by hindering the reformation of religion, 
dividing the king from his people, or one of the 
kingdoms from another, or nnaking .any faction 
or pai-ties among the people contrary to this 
league and covenjint, that they may he brought 
to public trial, .and receive condign puinslunent, 
as the degree of their offences shall require or 
deserve, as the supreme judicatories of both 
kingdoms respectively, or otlieis having power 
from them for that effect, shall judge con- 
venient. 

6. “ And whereas, the happiness of a blessed 
peace between these kingdoms, denied in former 
times to onr progenitors, is, by the good provi- 
dence of God, granted unto ns, and hath been 
lately concluded and settled by both parli.a- 
meuts, we shall each one of us, according to our 
place aud interest, endeavour that they may 
remain uninjured in a fiiou peace and union to 
all posterity, aud that justice m<ay be done upon 
the wilful opposers thereof in manner expressed 
in the precedent article. 

6. “We shall also, according to our places 
and callings, in this common cause of religion, 
liberty, and peace of the kingdoms, assist all 
those that enter into this league and covenant 
in the maintaining and pursuing thereof, and 
shall not suffer ourselves, directly or indirectly, 
by whatsoever combination, perauasion, or terror, 
to be divided and withdrawn from this blessed 
union aud conjunction, whether to make defec- 
tion to the contrary part or to give ourselves to 
a detestable iudiffereney or neutrality in this 
cause, which so much concerneth the glory of 
God, the good of the kingdoms, and honour of 
the king; but shall all the days of our lives 
zealously and constantly continue therein, against 
all opposition, and promote the same according 
to our power, against all lets and impediments 
wh.at3oever, aud what we are not .able ourselves 
to suppress or overcome we shall reveal and 
make known, that it may he fully prevented or 
removed, and which we shall do as in the sight 
of God.” 

This was as far as the toleration of the age 
could go, and in the opinion of a few in that 
assembly it went farther than it ought. Popery 
and Prelacy were denounced and thrown out, 
but what would England introduce in their 
room? It might be Independency, or any other 
church that happened in the course of events to 
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had inet at St. Andrews, and both parties ha,d 
apjdied to it for the purjwso of .semiring its 
au]iport. In a letter of tliu king he expressed 
Ilia good-will towards that kirk in which he had 
been burn and baptized, promised that he would 
bo a musing father to it, and desired them to 
judge of his .sincerity by Ilia actions, which should 
alway.s be constant for the good of religion and 
the welfare of Iris pooplo. The appeal of the 
English parliament was of a more pemiaaive 
chiiractor. 'They professed their ardent zeal 
for a due reformation in church and State ; de- 
clared how much their attempts in this good 
work had been impeded by Fayiista, by a tliaso- 
lute clergy, and by the bishops; and tliey ex- 
jivosaod their hope that with the return of peace 
they .should be able to promote the advance- 
ment of truo relnrioii and sucli a, refurmatuui 
of tlio clinrch im slionld be moat agreeable to 
the \Y oril of Cod — and what, in the eyes of tlie 
Gtineral Assembly, could this he otlier than 
Presbyterianism '( This declaration of tlio par- 
liament was conlirmed by a letter from a [jor- 
tioii of the .Knglisb clergy, who stated the 
earnest wish of a number of tlieir bretliren to 
have Presbytery establialiod among them, as 
being most agreeable to Scripture and reason: 
and that tliere might bo ouo Confession of Faitli, 
one directory of wor-sbip, and one form of eliiirch 
govorument for both kingdoms. 'I'liesc repre- 
sentations turned the scale in favour of the 
EuLdish parhaiiient. lihe Ccnural Assemlily 
hoyicd that tlioir great enemy Epi.scopacy, which 
had troubled the friendly relations lictweeu 
Scotland and England, would he plucked root 
and branch, as a plant which the Iiord liad not 
planted, and that the btshojia a,nd tlieir adher- 
ents being thus removed, the govorument of 
the EngliBli kirk by assemblies would follow as 
a natural consequence. Full of tins alluring hoyie 
they sent a petition in answer to the kiiig’.s ajipli- 
catioii, in whicli, giving credit to his expressed 
desires for a more perfect reformation, they 
recommended the pattern of their own church 
as beat fitted for promoting harmony and uni- 
formity over both kingdoms. In tlieir answer 
to the parliament they accepted it as an estab- 
lished fact that linglaiid was already lumgering 
and thirsting for Presbyteriaiiiam ; and they 
suggested tliiit convocation for the estahlisli- 
ineiit of religious luiitormity which was soon 
after di.stiuguiBlicd as the “Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster.” 

After the king had declared war the negotia- 
tions of the Scots with Charles and the parlia- 
ment beeanie more frequent hut less conclusive. 
Charles still possessed his desire for churcli i-o- 
formation and religious uniformity as far as 
these desirable objects could be effected with- 


out the violation of conscience; but who could 
guess his limitations of that standard or the men- 
tal reservations and equivocations with which 
lie guarded it? He also encouraged the oou- 
tinuation of the correN]iomhuice, by which he 
kejit the Scots to their neutrality until his suc- 
cess in the lield might bo no longer dimlitful, 
reserving to bimself the iiower of altering or 
breaking his promises when it mi longer suited 
his interests to keep them, .Nor were the .Scols 
themselves eager for hostile measures. A con- 
siderable party of the nobles favoured the royal 
cause; several othor.s were waverers or triimTieiB; 
and a feeling of loyalty which past events could 
not extiugiiiab made a majority of the jieople 
averse to war and anxious for a settleniciit by 
accommodation. 'Tluise circum.stances e.xpla.iu 
the persistency with which tliey con tinned to 
nugotuite !Uid the patience witli wliich they en- 
dured the. royal dulay.s, equivocations, and jiro- 
mise-breaking. 'I'lioy thevefori.: continued to 
nicdiaUs between the king and parlianieiil until 
they wore advertised by the latter that the king 
had given commissions to several distinguished 
and well-known I’apisls ti.) raise forces and organ- 
ize an army in the north and other piirts of (he 
kingdom, to bo reinforced with foreign troops 
from the Ooiitiiiout. ll’liis ahirm of dangor at 
their door aroused them to the necessity of self- 
jirusorviition, and it wa.s decreed that in eim.se- 
quenco of these warlike ]irepavii1ions Scotland 
should be put ill a state of defence liy the autho- 
rity of a eon volition of the estates, irre.'.puctive 
of the royal saiietion. While this convention was 
sitting eomiiiiHsionei'fi arrived from llie ptirlia- 
ment of England to crave their speedy iiid and 
assiafaiieo as they valued their own safety; and 
two miuislors from the Assembly of Divines 
wliicli was now hi permanent sitting at Wost- 
miiistcr were seat to the Genertil Assembly to 
request tlieir co-operation and aid at Wesl- 
iiiiiistor for secivriiig tlio uniformity of religion 
ill liotli kingdoms. 'I’bese applications decided 
tile (Jovemuiters. Gu the one liand it was 
necess.ary that they .should be up and doing 
before the northern onuntics, and even Scot- 
land itself, should be converted into the .seat of 
war. Oil the other band England, like the 
armed man of Macedonia in the ajawtle’s 
dream, was craving tlioir help and imti'eatiiig 
them to come over and secure her conversion to 
the true faitli. To set such a country free and 
induce it to receive tlie Oovoiiant would triius- 
cend all the past acliiovenieuta by which fclcot- 
land had been signalized. Desidi's, were not 
the two countries bound to assist each other 
wlien religion was in danger from e.vteriial or 
internal enemies? And bad not Scotland noiu-ly 
a century earlier obtained the help of England, 


through which the Erenoh were expelled and . 
her church established? And if they suffered 
the English parliament to he enslaved, of what 
avail would he the encampments of Dunse Law 
and the terms they had wrung from an unwilling 
king? It was cordially resolved to make an 
armed march into England and join the parlia- 
mentary army. But the framing of a covenant to 
be subscribed by the English, and which should 
equally comprehend the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, was the most trying diffi- 
culty. The English commissioners were at one 
with the Scots in their desire for the overthrow 
of Episcopacy, hut, at the .same time, they 
wished the covenant to be so comprehensive as 
to include the various .sects and shades of opinion 
with which their country was already beginning 
to abound. Inllueueed by this representation of 
the commissioners, at the head of whom was the 
eloquent, able, and inscrutable Sir Harry Vane, 
whose leanings were all for toleration, a covenant 
was drawn up by Henderson and approved of by 
the General Assembly, of which the following 
are the articles ; — 

1. “That we shall sincerely, really, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour, 
in our several places and callings, the preserva- 
tion of the reformed religion in the Church of 
Soothind, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, against our common enemies; the 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government, according to the Word 
of God and the example of the best reformed 
churches; and shall endeavour to bring the 
churohea of God in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest oonjunotiou and uniformity in religion, 
coufoaaioii of faith, form of church government, 
directory for worship and catechizing, that we, 
and our posterity after us, may as brethren live 
in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to 
dwell in the midst of us. 

2. “ That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of persona, endeavour the extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacy (that is, church government by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and com- 
missaries, deans, deans and ohaptei’S, archdeacons, 
and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on 
that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism, 
profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to 
be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, 
and thereby he in danger to receive of their 
plagues, and that the Lord may be one and his 
name one in the three kingdoms. 

3. “ We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, 
and constancy in our several vocations, endea- 
vour, with our estates and lives, mutually to 
preserve the rights and privileges of the parlia- 


1 ments and tlie liberties of the kingdom, that 
I the world may bear witness with our coij.sciouGe,s 
of our loyalty, and that we have no thoughts or 
intentions to diminish his majesty’s just power 
and greatness. 

4. “We shall also, with all faitlifulness, en- 
deavour the discovery of such as have been or 
shall he incendiaries, maliguants, or evil instru- 
ments, by hindering the reformation of religion, 
dividing the long from his people, or one of the 
kingdoms from another, or making any faction 
or parties among the people contrary to this 
league and covenant, that they may be brought 
to public trial, and receive condign punishment, 
as the degree of their offences shall require or 
deserve, as the supreme judicatories of both 
kingdoms respectively, or others having power 
from them for that effact, shall judge con- 
venient. 

6. “And whereas, the happiness of a blessed 
peace between these kingdoms, denied in former 
times to our progenitors, is, by the good provi- 
dence of God, granted unto us, and hath been 
lately concluded and settled by both parlia- 
ments, we shall each one of us, according to our 
place and interest, endeavour that they may 
remain uninjured in a firm peace and union to 
all posterity, and that justice may be done upon 
the wilful opposers thereof in manner expressed 
in the precedent article. 

6. “ We shall also, according to our places 
and callings, in this common cause of religion, 
liberty, and peace of the kingdoms, assist all 
those that enter into this league and covenant 
in the niniutaiuiiig and pursuing thereof, and 
shall not sufler ourselves, directly or indirectly, 
by whatsoever combination, pei-suasion, or terror, 
to be divided and withdrawn from this blessed 
union and conjunction, whether to make defec- 
tion to the contrary part or to give omselves to 
a detestable indifferency or neutrality in this 
cause, which so much concerneth the glory of 
God, the good of the kingdoms, and honour of 
the king; hut shall all the days of our lives 
zealously and constantly continue therein, against 
all opposition, and promote the same aooording 
to our power, against all lets and impediments 
whatsoever, and what we are not able ourselves 
to suppress or overcome we shall reveal and 
make known, that it may he fully prevented or 
removed, and which we shall do as in the sight 
of God.” 

This was as far as the toleration of the age 
could go, and in the opinion of a few in that 
assembly it went farther than it ought. Popery 
and Prelacy were denounced and thrown out, 
hut what would England introduce in their 
room? It might he Independency, or any other 
church that happened in the course of events to 
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luid mot at St. A-ndrcws, and both parties) Iiiid 
apiilkid to it for tlio purpose of aei!uriiif{ its 
su[ii)ort. In a letter of tlie kiii'i; he expre-ssed 
Ins ffood-will to\vard.s that kirk in whioh lie liad 
been born ami bajjtized, promised that lie would 
bn a iinrsiiiir father to it, and desired them to 
judoo of hisi siiieerity by his actions, whicli should 
always he consfaint for the good of religion and 
the welfare of ids people. The appeal of the 
English parliament was of a more persitasivo 
character. They profo.ssed their ardent zeal 
for a due i-eformation in church and state ; de- 
clared how much their fittenipts in this good 
work had been impeded by Papists, by a ilisso- 
lute clergy, and by the bishops ; and they ex- 
pre.ssed their hope tliat with tlie return of jieace 
they should be able to jn-oinote the ailvaneo- 
ment of true religion and .such a reformation 
of the church as sliouhl bo mo.st agroeablu to 
the Word of ( Jod— and what, in tlie eyes of the 
(lenerid Assembly, could this ho otlnu' than 
Presbyterianism 'i 'I’his declaration of the par- 
liament was coidiriucd by a letter from a por- 
tion of the English clergy, wlio stated the 
earnest wish of a imniber of their brethren to 
have Preshy l(‘ry established among them, as 
being most agreeablo to Hcripturo and reason; 
and that thei’o might he one ( JonfeHsion of l'’aith, 
one diveetory of worship, and one foiun of ohureh 
government for both kingiloms. ''J.’hesc ri'jire- 
sentations turned the scale in favour of the 
English parliament. The tteneral Assomhly 
hoped that their great enemy i<l[)iscopaey, whieh 
liad troubled the friendly relations between 
Soothiud and England, would lie plucked root 
i 11 1 bi 1 1 us a iilani, which the Tjord liud not 
planted, and that the Inslioiis and their adher- 
ents being thus removed, the government of 
the English kirk liy as-semlilies would follow as 
a natural conseipiencc. Full of this alluring hope 
they sent a petition in answer to the king’s appli- 
cation, in wliieh, giving credit to his expressed 
desires for a more perfect reformation, they 
recommended the pattern of their own ehureli 
as best fitted for promoting liarmouy and uni- 
formity over both kingdoms. In their answer 
to the parliament they aeeojile.d it .us an estab- 
lisbetl tact that England was already Inmgering 
and thirsting for Preshy terianism ; and they 
sugge.sted that convocation for the establish- 
ment of religious uniformity which was soon 
after distinguished as the “Assembly of Jlivines i 
at Westminster.” 

After the king had declared war the negotia- 
tions of the Scots witli (Iharles iuid the jiarlia- 
ment became more frcrpient but less conclusive. 
Cliarles still possessed bis desire for clmrcb re- 
formation and religious nnifoi-mity as far as 
these desirable objects could be effected with- 


out the violation of conscience ; but who could 
guess his limitations of that standard or the men- 
tal reservations ami equivocations with whioh 
he giuu'ded it? .lie also encouraged the con- 
tinuation of the corrcspouilonee. liy which ho 
kept tlie Scots to their neutrality until his .suc- 
cess in the liekl might be no lunger doublful, 
reserving to himself the jiower of altering or 
breaking his proniises wliun it no longer suited 
his interests to keep tliem. .N or wore the tieots 
themselves eager for hostile meiisuros. A con- 
siderable party of the nobles favoured the royal 
cause; several others were waverers or triimner.s; 
and a feeling of loyalty vvhioh past events could 
not extinguish made a majority of the people 
aveme to w.ur and anxious for a settlement by 
aceonnnodation. Tliese circumstances fexiilain 
the persistency with wliicli tliey continued to 
negotiate and tlie patienei> with whieh they en- 
dured the royal delay.s, eqiuvocatiolis, and ))ro. 
tiiise-breakiiig. 'They tlierofore coutinuod to 
mediate between tlie king and parlialiieiil until 
they wore advertised by the latter that the king 
had given commissions to several distiiigui.sluid 
and well-known Papists to rarise forecs and organ- 
ize an army in the nertli and oilier jiarls of tlie 
kingdom, to ho reinforced with foreign Iroop.s 
from the Continent. 'I’liis alarm of danger at 
their door aroused them to the neeessity of self- 
preservation, and it was deereed tliat in ennse- 
(pieiici) of tliese warlike preparat.imis Seotlauil 
should lie put in a state of ilefeiieo by iliu autho- 
rity of a eoiivoiilion of the estates, irrespeclivo 
of tlie royal sanction. While this convention was 
sitting eonnnissioiiei'H arrived from tlie jiarlia- 
ment of .England to crave tlieir speedy aid and 
assislaiiee as they valued tlioir own safety; and 
two ministers from tlia Assembly of Eivines 
wlileh was now in jiormauent sitting at West- 
minster wore sent to the Ctenerai Assembly to 
request their eo-operation and aid at We.st- 
minster for securing the uniformity of religion 
in both kiiigdoma. 'I'lieae a])plicatioiiB decided 
tlie CovouanteM. On tlie one liiuid it was 
necessary that they sliould be up and doing 
before the novtlierii counties, and even Scot- 
land itself, should bo eonvertiid into the seat of 
war. On tlie other hand JCnglanil, like tiie 
armed man of M.acedunia in t.he apostle’s 
dream, was craving their help and eiiliealiiig 
them to come over and sueure her conversion to 
the true faith. 'Co sot such a country free and 
induce it to receive the Ooveiiant would trans- 
cend all the past aehiovomeiits !:iy which Hcot- 
laad had been signalized. EesiihiB, were not 
the two countries bound to nssi.st each other 
when religion was in danger from e-xtoriial or 
mtcrnal enemies? And had not Hcotlaiid nearly 
a century earlier obtained the help of England, 



througli -wliioli the French were expelled ahd 
her church established! Aud if they suffered 
the English parliament to he enslaved, of what 
avail would he the encampments of Duiiae Law 
aud the terms they had wrung from an unwilling 
king? It was cordially resolved to make an 
armed march into England and join the parlia- 
mentary army. But the framing of a covemuat to 
he subscribed by the English, and which should 
equally comprehend the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, was the most trying diffi- 
culty. The English commissioners were at one 
with the Scots in their desire for the overthrow 
of Episcopacy, but, at the same time, they 
wished the covenant to be so comprehensive as 
to include the various sects and shades of opinion 
with which their country was already beginning 
to abound. Influenced by this representation of 
the commissioners, at the head of whom was the 
eloquent, able, and inscrutable Sir Hai-ry Vane, 
whose leanings wei’e all for toleration, a covenant 
was drawn up by Henderson and approved of by 
the General Assembly, of which the following 
are the articles : — 

1. “ That we shall sincerely, really, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour, 
in our several places and callings, the preserva- 
tion of the reformed religion in the Church of 
Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, against our common enemies; the 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government, according to the Word 
of God and the example of the best reformed 
churches; and shall endeavour to bring the 
churches of God in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest oonjiniction and uniformity in religion, 
confession of faith, form of church governmeut, 
directory for worship and catechizing, that we, 
and our posterity after us, may as brethren live 
in faith and love, aud the Lord may delight to 
dwell in the midst of us. 

2. “That we shall, in like manner, without 

respect of persons, endeavour the extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacy (that is, clmrch government by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors iuid com- 
missaries, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, 
and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on 
that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism, 
2 1 aud whatsoever shall he found to 

be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of 
godliness, lest we partake in other men’s sins, 
and thereby be in danger to receive of their 
plagues, and that tlie Lord may be one and his 
name one in the tlii-ee kingdoms. 

3. “ We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, 
and constancy m our several vocations, endea- 
vour, with our estates and lives, mutually to 
preserve the rights aud pirivileges of the parlia- 


ments aud the liberties of the kingdom, that 
the world may bear witness with our consciences 
of our loyalty, and that we have no thoughts or 
intentions to diminish his majesty’s just power 
and greatness. 

4. “We shall also, with all faithfulness, en- 
deavour the discovery of such as have been or 
shall be incendiaries, maliguants, or evil iustru- 
mentSj by hindering the refomation of religion, 
dividing the king from his peojile, or one of the 
kingdoms from another, or making any faction 
or parties among the people contrary to this 
league and covenant, that they may be brought 
to public trial, and receive condign punish i ent 
as the clegi’ee of their offences shall require or 
deserve, as the supreme judicatories of both 
kingdoms respectively, or others having power 
from them for that effect, shall judge con- 
venient. 

6. “And whereas, the happiness of a blessed 
peace between these kingdoms, denied in former 
times to our progenitoi-s, is, by tlie good provi- 
dence of God, gi-anted unto us, aud hath been 
lately concluded and settled by both parlia- 
ments, we shall each one of us, according to our 
2 jlace and interest, endeavour that they may 
remain uninjured in a firm peace and union to 
all 2)03terity, aud that justice may be done upon 
the wilful oiiposera thereof in manner ex 2 n’essed 
in the precedent article. 

6. “ We shall also, according to our places 
and callings, in this common cause of religion, 
liberty, and peace of the kingdoms, assist all 
those that enter into this league and covenant 
in the maintaining and pursuing thereof, aud 
shall not .suffer ourselves, directly or indirectly, 
by whatsoever coinhination, persuasion, or terror, 
to be divided aud withdrawn from this blessed 
union and conjunction, whether to make defec- 
tion to the contrary iiart or to give onraelves to 
a detestable iuditlerency or neutrality in this 
cause, which so much concerneth the glory of 
God, the good of the kingdoms, and honour of 
the lung; but shall aU the days of our lives 
zealouslyand constantly continue therein, against 
all 02 )poaition, and promote the same according 
to our power, against all lets and impediments 
whatsoever, and what we are not able ourselves 
to suppress or overcome we shall reveal and 
make known, that it may be fidly prevented or 
removed, and which we shall do as in the sight 
of God.” . 

This was as far as the toleration of the age 
could go, and in the opinion of a few in that 
assembly it went farther than it ought. Popery 
and Prelacy were denounced and thrown out, 
but what would England introduce in their 
room? It might be Independency, or any other 
church that hajipened in the course, of events to 
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predominate. To tMs it was answered that the fotuid it necessary to remove to the west of Eug- 
Engliali having rejected the Episcopal form of laud. .Unwilling even yet to wage wiir against 
government, the retonned churches knew no their sovereign, the parliament made overture» 
other axceyit the Preahytoriau. The Covenant, of peace; hut these the king ccmtemi.tuoiisly re- 
therefore, in its present modihed and negative jecteJ a.s the insulting message of a set of traitors, 
character, was apin-oved hy the :ussembly as the and in his proclamations to his soldiers he told 
assured establishment of Preshyteriauism in them they should moot witli no enemies hut 
England; and, ivftor passing the assemhly, it was traitors, most of whom were I’.rownists, Aua- 
ratitied by the convention of estates in the after- baptists, or Atheists, wlio would destroy both 
noon of the same day. Under the title of the church and coramomvoiilth. He also ])ut in 
“Solemn League and Covenant” it was sub- practice his old plan of borrowuig money from 
scribed by the English parliament and Assembly his subjecte, which was levied in the form of 
of Divines, and afterwards sent to Scotland, military contributions. AVith these, and the- 
where it was joyfully subscribed by all ranks volnntiu-y donations of high Episcopalians ami 
and classes.' Little did they surmise the inter- Catholics, his treasury was so well replenished 
pretatiou that would be made of its articles by that he was encouraged to reject all peaceful 
the English Independents, and how greatly its overtures and put his fortunes to the arbilra- 
promises of brotherly union and religious uni- tiou of the sword. And although by proclama- 
formity would bo afterwards belied. All being tion he had forbid Papists lo icsorl to him he 
in the meantime satisfactorily ratified the con- welcomed all. who came, and directed the Karl 
of Newcastle, who was raiaiug an army for him 
in the north, where the Papists most abounded, 
to enlist as many recruits as lie could without 


volition issued a proclamation in Uie king’s name 
for all fencible iiioii from sixteen yearn old lo 
sixty to provide themselves with forty days’ 


and weapons according to tlietr rank, questioning them about llieir religion, Hu also 


jiiible at tho place appointed by the 


estates ; and the pro.spect of ii 


ivar for the ad- troops of iiat 


Ireland for Anglo-Irish trooiis, t 


vaiioemaut of religion and the establishment of perate e.xpodieiits his already uiiptqmlar cause 
Presbyterianism in Englaial w:is of greater force was more damaged than beiieiitcd. 'I'liis cou- 
than those ancient apjioals whicli had only pa- duct contra.slod with his most solemn profos- 
triotisra, or plunder, or national rancour for their sioiis of devotediiess to the I’rutcstaiit religion 
ehiof motive. An army of eigliteeii thousand awl the Cliurch of England, only ciuilinned his 
foot and tliree tliousaiul horse was assembled clmraeter for insincerity and duplicity in the 
on the Border at the close of the year (Kiia), eyes of his subjeols, and made men mistrust 
having Eield-mavshal Leslie, Earl of fieveii, him even when he had no iiiteuLieii to dewivc. 
for its commander, with William Baillie for And tlie impression that so large a portion of 
his lieutonant-gonornl, niul Ids nephew David his army consisted of Papists only multiplied 
Leslie, wlio had won renown in the wars of his enemies and confirmed their hostile zeal, 


Gennany, as his major-general of the hoise. 
Tlie soldiers were well equipped, tho horse- 
men having instuls. broadswords, niid steel caps 
or morions, jacks, and lances; and the foot with 
musket and sword, or pike and sword, and 
failing these, with halberts, Lochaber-axes, or 
deddart staves. They were to be paid by the 


from their a|)preheiision that Pretestaiitism was 
ill danger, and the conviction that their own 
cause was s.acred as well as patriotic.'-* 

The first proceedings of the war were confined 
to a few fikirmishes, and were marked by delay 
and hesitation. At length diaries broke up his 
encampment at Shrewsbury with the intention 


English iiarliamcnt at the rate of thirty thou- of marching upon London, and this movement 
sand pounds per month, with a Imndred : thou- the Earl of Essex resolved to prevent, for which 
sand ill advance ; no separate peace was to he purpose he took up his ]ioaition at the village of 
made by either ; .and while the Scottish troops KeyiitouiiiAYarwiokshire. Thu king had already 
were to be employed exclusively in the service I'eached Edgehill, a little in advance of the vil- 
o£ the parliament the Scottish coasts were to be lage; but, finding the parliamentary army .so- 
defended by tlie English navy during their ab- near liim, he resolved to oll'er battle, more eape- 
SBiioe, dally as several of the regiments of Ifssex, in 

While these negotiations were in progress the consequence of tho quickaeaa of Ids marcli, had 
war had been going on iu England. After rais- not yet come up. Accordingly, on Sunday the 
iiig liis standard at Nottingham Charles, in con- 23d of October (1642), the indecisive batUu of 
sequenoo of tlie advance of tlie Earl of Essex Edgehill was fought, the lirst of a series of eu- 
with the parliamentarian army of 1C, 000 men, — - — 


gagements in whicli the best blood of England 1 
flowed and the kingdom was revolutionized. 
The advantages of both armies were equally- 
balanced, for although the royalists outnum- 
bered the parliamentarians the latter were supe- 
rior in artillery. Even when they were drawn 
up in hostile opposition each army was reluctiint 
to begin; for hours they stood gazing at each 
other; and when the encounter commenced it 
was with a distant cannonade which continued 
on both sides for about an hour. Gradually, 
however,, they warmed for closer conflict, in 
which mutual forbearance was abandoned. The 
first decisive charge was made by Prince Eupert, 
the king’s nephew, who had lately arrived in 
England to assist his uncle, and who had already 
made himself odious to the nobles of the king’s 
party by his arrogance, aiid the nation at large 
by his military exactions. By one of those head- 
long charges of cavalry for which he was dis- 
tinguished he broke the left wing of the par- 
liament army, chased it oil' the field, and pursued 
it ns far as the village of .Keyntou; but, instead 
of following his advantage, he allowed his soldiers 
to betake themselves to plundering as if the vic- 
tory had been already won. While the royal 
army was thus unprotected by its horse the right 
wing of the parliamentarians that wris still un- 
touched attacked it in front, flank, and I'ear, 
with horse, foot, and cannon, and drove it to 
the top of Edgelull, where they rallied and con- 
tinued the fight until the close of the evening. 
In this first battle of the civil war there was 
little military skill and as little manoeuvring; 
it was a conflict of close fighting and personal 
struggle, and on both aides it was shown that 
at least in courage and obstinacy the English 
had not degenerated from their ancestors. 
About tour thousand men were killed on both 
sides; but although the greater number of the 
killed were royalists the king claimed the victory. 
He marched to Oxford, where the reports of his 
success brought many fresh recruits to his stan- 
dard, while Essex proceeded to Loudon, and 
after quartering his troops ahont Acton for the 
protection of the capital, repaired to West- 
minster to give an account of his proceedings. 
So -well was it received that the pai-liament 
voted him a gift of five thousand pounds.^ 

The next attempt of Charles was to recover 
his capital by surprise, a hold exploit which the 
present secure feeling in London justified. 
Prince Eupert at the head of a flying corps was 
keeping up a guerrilla warfare in which he had 
advanced as far as Staines and Bghara, and the 
king, leaving Oxford, had marched to Goln- 
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brook. Here he was met by a deputation from 
the House of Commons to learn his intentions, 
to whom he expressed his only desire to he for 
peace, and to reside near London until the dif- 
ferences between him and his pai'liaiuent should 
he settled by an amicable compromise. Gratified 
with this prosfieot tlie parliament suspended hos- 
tilities, and were ready to treat, wlien tiic roar 
of the king’s cannon was suddenly heard iu their 
neighboui-hood. Following Prince Eupert he 
had reached Brentford, through which he at- 
tempted to force his way and fall upon Ham- 
mersmith, where the parliamentary artillery was 
stationed, after the capture of which Loudon 
itself might be taken by a night attack. But 
the soldiers of the parliament at Brentford, wlio 
consisted only of a broken regiment, made a 
stubborn resistance until three other regiments 
came to their aid, and troops continued to arrive 
from Loudon in such numbers as to make all 
attempts to surprise the capital hopeless. An 
army of twenty-four thousand men -was soon 
arrayed against the king on Turnham Green, 
which he would not venture to encounter, and 
he retreated accordingly to Kingston, and after- 
wards to Oxford.® Although the pariiaraont 
was indignant at the treachery of this attempt 
they renewed their attempts of negotiation, 
and iu March, 1643, they sent to Charles at. 
Oxford their proposals for an agreement. These 
were, that he .should disband his army and 
return to the parliament, pass hills for dis- 
arming Papists, abolish the order of bishops,, 
and sanction sucii other steps as were neces- 
sarj’ to promote the Eeformation ; that he 
should consent to the removal of evil counsel- 
lors and settle the militia as the parliament de- 
sired. Nor was the case of Lord Kimholton 
and the five members of the House of Commons 
forgotten, in whose vindication he was desired 
to pass a bill restoring them to their offlees, and 
granting them compensation for their los,ses. 
The counter-demands of the king were for the 
restitution of his revenue, magazines, towns, 
ships, and forts, the recall of all that had been 
done contrary to law and the royal rights, the 
abandonment by parliament of its illegal orders 
and commissions, and the continuation of the 
Book of Common Prayer as a s<afeguard against 
sectarianism. But these demands on both sides 
were so opposite and contradictory that the 
negotiation, after being protracted for several 
weeks, was abandoned as hopeless. 

During the progress of the negotiations the 
operations of war had been continued, hut rather 
in a series of skirmishes than any decisive action. 
One of these was of importance, as it was sig- 
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nalizpil l>y tlio dcatli of the patriotic iriiiupdeii, 
wlio wuH now as Giuinent for his services in the 
held iiH the somite, but whose career was ab- 
rnpLly cut short in a night attack of Prince 
Rupert at Oluil, grove Field. It was thought that 
hail he lived he would soon have been appointad 
coHuniitidor-in-chief of the parlhrtuent army iu- 
atead of the Earl of Essex, whose proceedings 
were an dilatory that he was finally set aside in 
favour of snoh decisive commanders as Fairfax 
and Cromwell. Thus an obscure night attack, 
and a random pistol-shot by which Hampden 
received his mortal wound, sufficed in .all pi'o- 
bability to alter the character of the w.ir and 
ultinmtely change a moimrchical to a repub- 
lican government. On the other hand the 
king, whose cause had been brightened by late 
successes, suffered by the death of Lord Falk- 
land a heavy drawltack to the career of pros- 
perity upon which he was entering. Lamenting 
over the losses of hla country, and the sufferiuga 
of his couutrymeii, whatever aide ntight prcvtul, 
and following the fortunes of a sovereign whoso 
proceedinga he could not justify, as the lesser 
of two evite, his only cry was “Peace ! Peace ! ” 
the utteniiice of a broken heart. But the ]a'os- 
pect of peace daily became more remote, and 
Fnlklahd, only three mouths after the death of 
Hampden, his bosom friend before the war com- 
menced, wiw struck down by a musket-hall at 
the indecisive conflict of Newbury. 

It was HOW time for tho Scottish .army to 
enter England, and on the 19th of January 
{1044} it crossed the Border, to the number of 
18,000 foot .and 3500 borne. They advanced to 
Morpeth, meeting with no opposition except 
from the weather, the .snow li.aving fallen so 
deep that the thaw which followed made the 
roads almost impfissablo. After halting live 
days at Morpeth, Leslie advanced to New- 
castle, which he summoned to surrender; but 
that city, garrisoned by the Marquis of New- 
castle for the king, returned an .answer of de- 
fiance, and the siege of the town w.as commenced 
in regular form. No impression, however, heitig 
made on it, and time being precious, the Soots 
after having spent a fortnight before Newcastle 
broke up their encampment, and crossing the 
Tyvie by three different fords advanced to Sun- 
derhuKl, which they entered. The Maripiis of 
Newcastle, who had been reinforced so that his 
army was raised to 14,000 men, advanced to 
give them battle; but finding the Scots too 
strongly postoi! ho contented liimsclf with taking 
up a strong position in their neighbourhood :ind 
cutting off their supplies. Leslie was desirons 
of joining ttic Fairfaxes, father and .sou, wlio 
commanded for the parliament in the north; 
but these generals wore occupied elsewhere, and 
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the Scots were obliged to lie iiiiiotive between 
Snndcrlantl and Durham. From this, liowcver, 
they were relieved by a night attack of the 
Marquis of Newcastle, in which he failed, and 
Leven was enabled to advance to the cniiulry 
between Hartlepool ;ind llurbi.m, wlio'e jiro. 
visions were mure abuiulaut. An (ivout fol- 
lowed which obliged Mcwciistle to draw oil' his 
forces for the defence of York. Ooloiiol Bcl- 
lasis, who commanded the city, having suflered 
a severe defeat from the E'airfaxes, Newcastlo, 
obliged to hurry to its defence, was closely fol- 
lowed by Leslie, who, after inflicting cousider- 
,able diirnage upon Ids rear, joined Lord Fairfax 
under the walls of York. 

Tlie capture of this city was of such import- 
ance that the allied generals resolved to invest 
it; hut ii.s the garrison was too strong to lie as- 
Kivilod behind timir walls tlic .siege was coiivertod 
into a blockade until the capture ot Ijincolu by 
'Mimcbester and Fromwcll net free tlui parlia- 
mentarian li-oops to join tlicir brethren in .an 
active attempt npen York. Thu city was gal- 
lantly assailed, nml as stoutly <l(ifoiuksl by its 
uumei’ous giirrison, wliilc its jn-tjserval.ion was 
a matter of bigU importance to tliu j'oyalisls, 
iilthougb Charles, fortunately for himstdf, liad 
escaped fiom it by night wlide the parli.'inien- 
tary trooiis were g,at\uu'ing round it. When 
the fall of York was imminent, Brince Rnpert, 
equally distinguished by his hardy valour and 
relentless cruelty, was ordered by the king to 
jidv.anee to its relief. This adve ituvous loader 
.addressed himself to tho entorpri.se, .and being 
joined on the way by the M,arquis of Newcastle 
and Sir (Jhai'les Lucas, bo was soon at the bead 
of an army of 20,000, with which ho approached 
to Marstou Moor, within five miles of 'York. 
At his approach the parliauieiilarian and Scot- 
tish loaders advanced to prevent him but Eu- 
pert was enabled to throw Ijoth troops and 
provisions into the city, and not content with, 
having fulfilled his commission ho resolved .also 
to give battle, notwithstanding the remou- 
atrauces of the Marquis of Newcastle and tho 
more cautious of his advi,sor,s. I’lii.s d(jci,sion 
was unexpected by bis opponents as well as 
friends, so that the allied army of the paiiia- 
ment were already withdrawing from Mansion 
Moor amidst the disorder of a retrograde inovo- 
meiit. The Scots wore marching towards Tad- 
caster when Leslie wan informed tliat tho roy- 
alists had fallen upon his rear, who had not yet 
left the moor. .Be instantly commanded a halt; 
the English foot and artillery made a corre- 
spondent movement, and a struggle commenced 
between them .and the royalists for the posses- 
sion of a large rye-field upon an oniinence, 
which was finally obtained by tbo parliamexi- 


tarians, together with a hroad drain or ditch, 
that could in some measure protect their front 
from charges of cavalry. Between two and 
three o’clock, these evolutions being finished, 
preparations were made for the encounter. The 
armies on both sides were equal, each consist- 
ing of about 25,000 men, and the difference was 
chiefly in the officers who commanded them. 
On the side of the confederates were Lord Fair- 
fax and his son Sir Thomas, who was already ris- 
ing in military renown; old Leslie, to whom the 
whole science of military tactics was familiar; 
David Leslie his major-general, who shared 
with Cromwell the chief glory of the victory; 
and Oliver Cromwell, who only awaited oppor- 
tunities to .show himself superior to them all. 
On the other side was Prince Bupert, the com- 
mander-in-chief, a matchless cavalry officer and 
able partisan soldier, but defective in all the 
higher qualities of a general; Newcastle, whose 
prudence would have served a.s a conixterpoise, 
but who.se advices had been rejected, and who 
fought on this occasion as a mere volunteer; 
and Goring, Porter, and Tyliard, whose names 
remain undistinguished, or only notable for rash 
daring intrepidity, and a devotedness to the 
cause of their sovereign to which their prefer- 
ment had been mainly due. 

On the 2nd of July, at three o’clock in the 
.afternoon, the battle of Marston Moor was com- 
menced with a cannonade on both sides, which, 
however, did little execution. The watch woi-d 
of the royalists was “ God and the king,” that 
of the parliamentarians “God with us.” The 
distant conflict with artillery was kept up till 
five o'clock, when there wa.s a pause and silence 
on both sides, each expecting the other to ad- 
vance to action; hut as a ditch lay between 
them, each was unwilling to forego its advantage 
by crossing it. Fromthi.s cessation it was thought 
no engagement would be hamrded that night, 
when iit seven o’clock the pai-Iiamentai-i.an com- 
manders decided on becoming the assailants; 
and no sooner was the signal given than the 
Earl of Manchester’s foot and the Scots of the 
main body advanced in a running march, crossed 
the ditch, and resolutely charged their oppo- 
nents. This attack was followed by two general 
charges of cavalry, the right .and left wings of 
the two armies mutually assailing the wings op- 
posed to them at the same instant. That of the 
royali.sts’ left wing was headed by Prince Ru- 
pert, who assailed the right of the parliament 
army, and with his bravest soldiere placed both 
on front and flank, encountered Cromwell and 
his Ironsides; hut the latter, though few in 
number, abode the brunt, and giillantly cut 
their way through their antagonists. But while 
Rupert still pressed forward, Cromwell with 


the rest of his horse, and David Leslie with his 
Scottish cavalry, attacked the prince’s right 
wing and put it to the rout, with the exception 
of the Marquis of Newcastle’s regiment of white 
coats, who disdained to fly, and whose dead 
bodies wei-e found in the places where they had 
been drawn up. But in the prince’s left wing, 
under the command of Colonel Urie or Hurry, 
mattere wei'e revensed, for he charged the par- 
liamentary right, broke it, and chased it several 
miles towards Cawood and Tadcaster, where it 
raised the alarm that all was lost. Each suc- 
cessful wing believed that it had secured the 
victory' to its own pm-ty ; but in wheeling round 
each upon its own main body they were aston- 
ished to find that the battle was a drawn one, 
and had to be fought over again. The position 
of each army was now reversed, the place of 
the parliamentarians being held by the royalists, 
and that of the royalists by the parliamentarians. 
That second battle wiis commenced by the king’s 
army, who came down from the rye-field which 
the other had previously occupied, upon their 
opponents, who were now drawn up upon the 
moor. The conflict was teirible but brief. Be- 
fore ten o’clock the royalists were broken by 
the cavalry under Cromwell and David Leslie, 
and chased with great slaughter to within 
a mile of York. All their artillery, military 
stores, and bagg.age, and about one hundred 
colours and standards, fell into the hands of the 
victors, of whom only three hundi-ed were killed, 
while more than three thousand of the loyalist 
soldiers were said to have falleu.i The parlia- 
ment army returned to the siege of York, from 
which city Prince Rupert fled on the following 
morning, attended by a few horsemen and 
scarcely any foot. On the same morning the 
Marquis of Newcastle, disgusted with the man- 
agement of affaiivs, and despairing of their suc- 
cess, left the kingdom with his family for the 
Continent, and did not return to England till 
the Restoi-ation. 

On Thursday the 4th of July the siege of 
York was resumed, and vigorously continued 
every day except Sunday, which the army 
held as a season of public tluauksgiving for the 
victory on Marston Moor. The city surren- 
dered on Monday at noon; the royalist gar- 
rison was allowed to leave it with the hon- 
ours of war, and the three chief commiaiders of 
the parliamentarians, Lord Fairfax, the Earl of 
Manchester, and Leslie, Earl of Leven, repaired 
to the stately cathedr.al, whose echoes were 
startled with Presbyteriiui p.sa,hiiB anti rites 
of worship, and a sermon preached by a Pres- 
byterian minister.- But wliilo their victory 
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gave to parliament the command of the north, 
tlieir all'aira in the west Avt're abont to undergo 
a'grievcms Immiliatioii. Into this qwu’ter, where 
the royal cause was strongest, tlm Earl of Essex 
had ill cautiously advanced, and was not aware 
of his dimger until his army was inclosed and 
his supplies cut olT liy the king. Ho w^aa now 1 
at the extremity of Cornwall, where he \va.s 
shut up ou a narrow strip of land about two 
miles in length and the same in breadth, be- 
tween the rivers Fowey and St. Blase, while 
the aea, by which he expected jirovisions to 
arrive, was commanded by a garrison of the 
enemy. So desperate, indeed, had his allaii-s 
become, chiefly through the inniossihility of 
subsistinc' his army in such a place, that he re- 
solved to break through the king’s lines with 
his cavalry, whilo the footshoukl escape by sea. 
Although intelligence of this design wa-s con- 
veyed to their adversaries, the precautions to 
connteraot it wore so inolVectvial that it partly 
succeeded: the horse extricated tliomselves with 
little loss, after wliicli Esso.x fought his way to 
the mouth of tlie Fowey, where ho and many 
of Ids offioera embarked in a ship whieli the 
Earl of Warwiek had sent round, and which 
conveyed them in safety to Plymouth. But the 
foot were still left behind under tlie brave 
Major-general Skippon, with no prospect but 
capitulation, which he disdained to crave with- 
out an effort. Calling, therefore, a council of 
his officers, ho thus laid the ease before them ; 
“You see our general and some chief otUcer.s 
have thought fit to leave ns, and our horse are 
got away ; we are left alone upon our defence. 
That which I propound to you is this: that we, 
having the same coinage as our horse had, 
and. the same God to assist us, may make the 
same trial of our fortunes and endeavour to 
make our way through our enemies as they 
have done, and account it better to die with 
hoiumr and faithfulness than to live dishonour- 
able.” But tbo jiroposal of the gallant Puritan 
was pronounced too rasli and hazardous, and a-s 
good terms were ollered they delivered up their 
arms, cannon, and airirniniition, and were con- 
ducted to the lines of the parliamentary army 
at Poole and Portsmouth.’- 
Tlicindecisive proccedingsof thepaj'liamentary 
generals, H.ssex, Waller, and Manchester, and the 
unsatisfactory results that followed them, had 
now become the subject of iiojiular complaint. 
Tlie.so complaints were loudest on the part of 
the Iiulependents, and of Cromwell, who was 
their militiiry lieiul. This remarkable man, in 
whom tberc was no such hesitation, and to 
whose ell'orts the victories of the i«rlianient 
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had been mainly owing, now complaimsd openly 
of the chief commaiidBrs, and especially of Ids 
superior the Earl of Mauchestcr, wluiui he 
charged in the Plou.su of (.'ominous of .slack- 
ueas iu action and equivocation in coniici], by 
which opportunities of successfully ciuliiig thy 
war were lost. .It was a religious as well as a 
military quarrel, for the .i.iidcpi.md(inl.s laitcd 
the lUlok'KUit spmt of the I’usb-vtuwui, who 
regarded no church witli favour lint tlioir own, 
and were envious of the ascendency which Pres- 
byterianism had obtained both in the paiiiuiuout 
and the army. The generals thus accused were 
not slow to retaliate, and they formally charged 
Cromwell not only of remissness iu the execiu 
tion of militei’y orders, by which the most pro- 
mising of their plans were frustrated, but even 
of absolute cowardice. 

At last, when lioth armies had retired into 
winter-quarters, the ellect of this couti'eversy 
revealed itself. ('In (he Oth of Deeembev llio 
ilonso of Commons took into their serious 
consiilera.tion the burdens of the w.'ir and the 
miseries they eutaileii upon the. kingdom. On 
this occasion Cromwell was the first to speak. 
Pie denounced the prooruatination (.if tliu war as 
the work of certain membors of hotli houses 
that they might retain their plaoeB and corn- 
nianda and the power of tlu) sword all the 
longer. “ Let us ayiply ourselves,” he added, “to 
the remedy which is moat neeeaatu’y; and .1 
liojie we have such true English hearts and 
zealous affections towards the general weal of 
our mother-country as no member of eillior 
house will scruple to deny themselves and thedr 
own private iiiteresta for the public good, nor 
account it to be a dushonour done to them wliat- 
ever the parliament shall resolve upon this 
weighty matter.” Pie was followed by others 
iu the same spirit, until wh.at was called the 
Self-denying Ordinance was proposed, seconded, 
and carried. By it all memhevs of parliament, 
whether of the Plouse of Lord.s or Commons, 
were excluded from holding offices and com- 
mands, so that the army might he reinodolled. 
The effect of this was the resignation of tlie old 
commanders of the army and aiipniiitment of 
new. Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed oom- 
ina.nder-iM-chief in lieu of the Earl of I'lssex, 
and the gallant Sldppon was made major-gen- 
eral. But by whom was the important office 
of lieutenant-general to bo held? ’The name 
was left blank, but soon afterwards filled by 
that of Oliver Cromwell. Although he held a 
seat ill the House of CJommons he was too ueceg- 
sai-y as a soldier to be e.xcluded from military 
command by the Self-denying Ordinance.’’ 
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The oommenoement of the yeax 1645, trhich 
thus signalized the rise of one who was after- 
wards to prove the most formidable of the ene- 
mies of Charles, was also distinguished by the 
death of one who had been his principal friend, 
counsellor, and adviser. This was Archbishop 
Laud, who had been nearly four years in prison, 
and although unnoticed had not been lost sight 
of or forgot. After he had suffered in his own 
person a small measure of those punishments 
which he had been so ready to inflict upon 
others, and had seen the book of liturgy abol- 
ished and the directory composed by the synod 
at Westminster established, he was brought 


from the Tower and placed on his trial before 
tile piU'lianient. His closing scene was the 
chief i-edeemiug part of a life of narrow-minded 
intolerance, and attempts that only involved 
the country in war and brought ruin upon the 
head of his sovereign; and after defending him- 
self upon his trial, in which he was baited with 
an intolerance almost equal to his own, he suf- 
fered death upon the soattbld with a heroic 
magnanimity which none of his victims had 
surpassed. Such a trial and execution, in -which 
an archbishop was formally sentenced and be- 
headed, was hut an advancing step and prepar- 
ative to the consummation of the tragedy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

REIGN OF CHARLES I. (1644-1647). 

Attempt of Montrose in the royal oanso in Scotland— It is unsuccessful— He renews the attempt— His arrival 
in Scotland in disguise — Ho is joined by bands of Irish and Highlanders— Fitness of Montrose to avail 
himself of their qualities — Ho gains a victory at Tippovmuir — He captures Perth— His advance upon 
Abordoon— His victory at the Bridge of Dee — Capture and plunder of Aberdeen — Atrocities of his 
soldiers— His retreat to the Highlands — His rapid marches — Montrose invades the territories of Argyle — 
His viotory at Invorlochy — His desti-uotive mode of prosecuting the war — Bailhe and Huiny scat against 
him — They almost surprise Monti-ose at Dundee— Ho saves his army by a rapid retreat — The Covenanting 
array divided for double notion — Montrose’s -viotoi-y over Hurry at Auldoam — His victory over Baillio at 
Alford— The wav in England — the Self-denying Ordinance — The parliamentary ai-my remodelled — Its ohar- 
aoter — Attempt of the parliament to treat with Charles at Uxbridge— Its purpose defeated by the king’s 
obstinacy— Wav in England continues— Successes of Fairfax and Cromwell- Charles veduood to indecision 
— His final defeat at the battle of Naseby — Particulars of the battle— Charles botukos himself to Rugland 
Castle— His letters and papiere captured at Nasoby are sent to parliament — Revelation obtained from them 
of the king’s insiiioerity — Prooeodings of the Scottish army in England — They lay siege to Hereford — 
Charles unable, from the dissensions of his olfioera, to relievo it— Continuing wav of Montrose in SootUiud 
— His important viotmy at ICilsyth— David Leslie leaves England to .suppress Montrose — He surprises and 
defeats Montresa at Philiphaugh— Execution of the prisoners— Flight of Montrose to the Highlands— His 
hopeless attempts to renew the war — Lord Dighy’s unsuccessful attempt to join him — Desperate condition 
of the king’s affairs in England— Bristol surrendered to the parliamentary army- Gbaite seoks safety in 
Oxford— The parliament refuses to treat with him — His attempts to rjiiso the Catholie.s of Ii-oland in his 
behalf — Oharaoter of the seoret negotiation — Its detection — Charles has racourao to the party divisions of 
his enemies — His hopes from the quarrels of the Presbyterians and Independents— The parh'umeiitary 
army advanoas to the siogo of Oxford— The king esotrpes to the Scotti-sU army at Newark — Perplexity of 
the Soots at his arrival— They move from Nowiirk to Newcastle — Intrigue.s of Charles with the principal 
Soottkli officers— The Soots urge him to take the Covenant— They induce him to dismiss Montrose from 
the kingdom — He still refuses to take the Covenant— The Scots in oonseqiienoo unablo to assist or protect 
him — His idea of taking it with a mental reservation — He proposes this as a oaso of cohaolenoe to Bishop 
Juxon — Ho offers to listen to the arguments of the Scottish clergy in behalf of Presbyterianism— Hia 
controversy with Alexander Henderson — Arguments of both parties — Death of Hendar.son — The king 
renews hia negotiation with the Irish Papists— Its futile character and termination — Commiasionors sent 
•from the English parliainont to the Scottish array— Their disdainful reception by tho king — The proposi- 
tions of the parliament to Charles — He delays to .answer them— Entreaties of the Scots that ho would .agree 
to the propositions and taka the Covenant— Speech of the Earl of Loudon on the occasion — Ho dcsorihos 
to the king the consequences of a refusal— Chai-les still refuses— His fallacious hopes that tho fatal conse- 
quences may be avoided— Perplexity occasioned by his refusal — The Scottish ar-my demand a settlemont 
of tho accounts for thoir seiwioos— Their statement of the motives from which they had ontored England 
— Tho amount of their iloraand reduced by the EngUsh parli.amont — The Scots ui.si.st upon thoir claim to 
an equ.al right in tho disposal of the king’s person — Decision of the ScottLsh parliainont that they eunnot 
aid him, or permit him to entor Scotland unless he takes the Covenant — Cliarloa still refuses, and plots to 
c.scape to the Continent — The Soots assure him that they must deliver him up — Their stipulations to tho 
BngUsh parliament in his behalf — The irustalmeut of the arrears of the Scottish army paid — GUarlos 
consigned to tho commissioners of the English parliament. 

"While the war was going on in England I romantic and daring character, was raging in 
another upon a smaller scale, but of a still more ' Scotland. After endeavouring to secure his 
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countrymen to the cause of Charles but in vain, 
and remaining in Scotland until his stay there 
■wiia no longer safe, Montrose had repaired to 
lingliind to lay befoi-e the king an account of 
Scottiali. affairs and a plan for recovering the 
country to its allegiance. The cause of the 
Covenanters had tlio entire ascendency in Scot- 
land, and all its forts and strong places were in 
their possesaion. But still he did not despair 
if his |ilau should he biit followed out. He 
proposed that a body of Iiish should be landed 
on the west coast of Scotland; that the Marquis 
of Newcastle, from the army in the northern 
districts, should furnish him with a body of 
horse to enter Scotland by tlie south; and that 
arms should be plentifully supplied to him when 
in Scotland for arming his new levies,^ This 
plan, by which ttie loyalty of Scotland might be 
renewed, or at least the Scottisli army recalled 
for the defence of tlicir own country, appeared 
so hopeful to the king that ho assented, and 
Montrose, now raised to llio rank of marquis 
and in vest od with the authority of his majesty’s 
lieutenant-general, entered Scotland in the spring 
of 1044. Although only accompanied by 200 
horse supplied by the Miuquis of Newcastle, 
and a few militia from tlie counties of North- 
umberland and Cumberland, ho advanced with 
his wonted boldness and confidence to Dum- 
fries, and raised the royal standard. But al- 
though he wiis Rvqqmrted by tlie Earls of Niths- 
dale, Traquair, Crawford, Kinnonl, Camwatli, 
and the Lords Aboyne, Ogilvie, and Herries, his 
cause was so uiqjopnlar that none of the common 
people joined him, the wild Irish recruits were 
not sent to his aid, and the Earl of Calendar 
was advancing against him witli a new army 
that had been levied to o[)poae him. Under 
these unfavour.able circiunstances Montrose was 
compelled to retire .across the Border’, and after 
plundering the town of Moriarth was ordered to 
join Prince Rupert, who was adv.aucing to lay 
siege to York. But before Montrose could effect 
this j unction tlie battle of Marstou Moor occurred ; 
and finding that after this event he could not 
expect aid from the king, he resolved to return 
to Scotland alone and prosecute his plan of war- 
fai’e by his own inventive resources. 

In consequence of this design Montrose re- 
turned to the Borders in August, 1644, accom- 
p.anicd only by two friends. Sir 'WilUkm Pol- 
lock and Colonel Sibbald, and disguised as a 
groom of the latter. His fir.st route w.aa to 
TulliehcUane, at the foot of the Grampmis, 
where Patrick Graham his cousin dwelt. On 
the way his person wars recognized by a Scot who 
had served in Newcastle’s iii’my hut who did 
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not betray him. Finding that there was no 
hope of assistance from tlie Lowland gentry he 
had resolved to retire to the Highlands, when 
he was cheered in ids solitude by the tidings 
that the Irisli under Alaster jMacdonaid had 
landed in Argyloshire. instcarl, however, of 
being 10,()(H» strong, they did not musiev above 
1600, and having been trained in the wild war- 
fare of the Irish rebellion tliey signalized (beir 
lauding by their wonted havoc and dejireda- 
tion. It was to these savage troops, who were 
now his forlorn hope, that Montrose presented 
himself among the braes of Atliole, after they 
had been shifting hither and thither ; but when 
he appeared before them on foot, in a mean dis- 
guise and without any of the insignia of ids 
nink, they could not believe that this could be 
the lieutenant of royalty, under whom they were 
to be led to victory and plunder, nntil they 
were insured by the Highlanders wlio had joined 
them, and to whom the marquis was imrsunally 
known. On the following day ho was joined 
by 8(M5 of the men of Atliole and lidd from 
Badciioeh, and these, with other Highland 
levies, raised his force to above 30dd men. 
But never was so small an army moi'o ndseel- 
laneously or imperfectly armed. Of the Irish, 
who were divided into three regiments, some 
had muskets but woi i f i i t i 
while others were jirovided with hatlle-axos or 
clubs.** The weapons of the. Higldaiulera were 
broad.swords, pikes, and bows and arrows, while 
some had no other than the Btoncs which 
the battle-field might supply them. It was the 
history of Pizarro and Cortes reversed ; it was 
a handful of half-naked Peruvians or Alexicans. 
invading a civilized, well-armed kingdom ; and 
should a victory bo won by such an unhopeful 
array its leader might justly exclaim to the 
goddess Fortune, iu the words of Timotheus, 
“In this thou at least hadst no share.” And 
yet the enterprise was not .so desperate as it 
appeared. The country was at present deprived 
of its be.st soldiers and ahle.st leaders ; the 
slightest success would suifice as a signal for 
many of the discontented nobles and gentry to 
join the invaders ; and of all the soldiers of the 
day Montrose was the best flHied to command 
such troops and avail liimaelf of their qualities 
for irregular warfare. 

No sooner was it known that the Irish 
had lauded and Montrose I'enqqieaved tlian 
the estates were on the alert ; the Ea,ii of TuUi- 
bardine and Lord Drurauiond were ordered to 
raise Perthshire and co-operate with Lord Elcho 
and the forces of Fife and Angus wiiile the 
Marquis of Argyle was mustering in the rear of 
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tlie invaders. Everything promised that this 
rash expedition would be surrounded and 
crushed at the outset. But Montrose, who was 
joined by Lord Kilpont, and Sir John Drum- 
mond, who had deserted from the Covenanters 
with 500 men, resolved to break through the 
ring that surrounded him by an attack upon 
Lord Eloho, whose troops were untrained levies, 
and in many cases commanded by discontented 
officers. He therefore came down upon them 
on the plain of Tippermuir, where they were 
drawn up to receive him. Having placed his 
few Irish musketeers in the centoe, and his 
Higldandeis armed with broadswords on his 
flanks to resist the enemy’s hoi-se in which he 
was deficient, Montrose joined battle, and almost 
in a moment put his enemies to the rout. 
Their horse was the first to fly, being beaten 
hack chiefly by a shower of stones, and carrying 
confusion among their infantry the whole be- 
took themselves to flight. Few of the Coven- 
anters fell in the engagement, hut 300 in the 
pursuit, many of whom expired from the sheer 
effects of fatigue and fear,i while all their 
artillery, ammunition, and bagg.age were left 
behind to the victors. It was alleged that the 
flight of the cavalry, to which the Covenanters 
owed their defeat, was owing to Lord Drum- 
mond, and this rumour he justified by joining 
the marquis after the battle.^ 

After this victory of Tippermuir Montrose 
obtained possession of Perth, by which his army 
was provided with clothing and ammunition, of 
which it stood much in need. The town was 
also given up to his soldiers for three days to 
plunder, a service in which they showed no 
remissness. Here, also, the marquis was joined 
by the old Earl of Airlie, hi.s sons. Sir Thomas 
and Sir David Ogilvie, and Lord.s Duplin and 
Spyuie, with their military adherents ; hut this 
acquisition was more than counterbalanced by 
the departure of the men of Athole and nearly 
400 Highlanders, who returned to their homes 
with the spoils of the victory. Such was the 
usual custom of these valiant mountaineers. 
■With them a campaign was a foray, of which 
the political causes were of no accouut com- 
pared with the profit; if unsuccessful, they fled, 
and were no longer to be found ; if victorious, 
they retired to secui’e tl e ] il and enjoy it at 
their leisure, so that defeat or success was equally 
fatal to the cause in which they enlisted. It 
was therefore with an ai-my reduced to little 
more than two thousand men that Montrose left 
Perth and advanced upon Aberdeen. Alarmed 
at his approach the Aberdonians sent off the 
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public money and their principal effects to Dim- 
uottar, and posted 2700 men at the bridge of Dee, 
to dispute liis entrance into the city; but the mar- 
quis crossed the river by a ford higher up and 
sent a summons to the town to surrender. The 
messenger, a commissioner, and drummer were 
hospitably entertained, but trusting in their 
army, posted at the bridge, the town refused to 
.surrender; and on the return of the messeugeis 
the drummer, from some accident not explained, 
was slain by the wjiy. Enraged at this mis- 
chance, which he attributed to designs, Mon- 
trose commanded an instant attack and issued 
orders to his troops to give no qiiai’ter. For the 
defence of Aberdeen Lord Burleigh had an army 
equal in numbers to his opponents but superior 
in horse, to counteract which advantage the 
mai-quis had mixed his handful of cavalry with 
mimketeers. The left wing of the Covenanters 
charged at full gallop, hoping to trample the 
royalist horse in the dust, hut were uuexpeotedly 
greeted with a volley of firearms, at which they 
staggered and drew off; their left wing was also 
put to flight; and after a fight of two hours the 
centre of the Covenanters being assailed by the 
royalist cavalry who had returned from the 
chase, gave way, and fled into the town, whither 
they were followed pell-mell by their pursuers. 
Four years hefoi'e, when Aberdeen stood for the 
king, Montrose, at that time a zealous Coven- 
anter, had taken it, and visited it with military 
execution ; but now that the case was reversed, 
the visitation was more merciless still; his orders 
to give no quarter were faithfully obeyed, and 
not only in the fields, hut the streets and houses, 
the citizens were butchered in cold blood. It 
is added to the uai’rative of the horrors of this 
sack of Aberdeen, that when the cut-throats of 
Montrose saw a citizen well dressed they stripped 
him before they murdered him, that the clothes 
might not he stained with his blood.^ During 
four days these horrible atrocities were com- 
mitted by the Irish of Montrose’s army, who 
were allowed to plunder and murder at their 
pleasure, when tidings of Argyle’s approach 
brushed them like flesh-flies from their prey, 
and the marquis was eorapelled to decamp. 

His next coui-se was northward towards In- 
verurie, where he expected to he joined by the 
followers of the Miuaiuis of Huiitly. But the 
latter, remembering the zeal of Montrose for the 
Covenant and smarting under its con.sequences, 
stood aloof ; his son was with the Covenanters, 
and his clan were still indignant at tlie. injuries 
sustained by their master when the guerrilla chief 
was signalizing his zeal against the king. On 
these accounts, when he reached the Spey he 
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found not only few to join him, but tlie opposite 
liMik (lefeudcd by live whole force of Moray and 
ruiuly to disimte his jjiwsnge, while Argyle with 
a HiipKvioY ai'iay was iidvanciiig upon his rear. 
Thus tliroateiied before and behind, while re- 
treid 111’ advance WHS equally dangerous, M.on.- 
troso, whose genins rose with sucli dillieulties, 
resolved to extricate himself T,)y the woods ainl 
iiiouiitaina. Jlo liuried his ai'tillery in a iiiorass 
and led his light-heeled followers into the forests 
of Strathsjiey and the rooky mountains of Eado- 
noeh, thus distancing the foot and baffling the 
cavalry of liis pursuers. He then descended 
into Athole and Angus, still followed at a wary 
clistanee by Argylc, who had proclaimed a reward 
of twenty thousand pounds for his head ; but 
though Argyle liad a superior iii-my he did not 
venture upon an attack, and was led by his rival 
in a fruitless march from Aberdeen to Inverness. 
Once more rcpassing the Orainpi.aiis. and again 
attempting but iu vain to attract Huntly’s Gor- 
dons to his standanl, Montro.se took Ify vie Castle, 
whore ha narrowly escaped having his career 
terminated hy a surpii.sc. IJ e had few or no 
scouts, wliilo hi.s army, of all othcivs, was most 
liable to be taken at unawares. At .Ify vie Argyle 
and Lothian approachetl umioticcd within two 
miles of his camp with three thonsiUid hor.se 
and foot, while his own force was vcductal by 
desertion to eighteen hundred men, scarcely any 
of whom were cavalry. Another hour of con- 
fident repose might have sealed his fal(!; but 
Montrose, who was awake to the danger at the 
critical nionmnt, planted his men among the 
heights, in the ditches, and behind hedges, from 
which he skirmished so successfully that hi.s 
over’-cautious enemy after two attacks gave way 
to hesitation, and Montrose m.ade good his 
retreat into Barlenooli. But, weary of this 
marching and counter-marching over almost in- 
acoea,sible mountains, a service to which they 
wareuuaoenstomed,the.Lowlaud gentry, whohad 
followed him thus far, retired to their homes.* 
On the other hand the Earl of Argyle, who 
was no soldier, and who was probably aware of 
his military deficiencies, returned to Edinburgh, 
and resigned his commission iu disgust. 

After his fortunate escape, and a few days of 
rest at Badenoeli, Montrose ^'{is again ready for 
action. He descended into Atliole ; and, being 
joined by reinforcements from the isles, lie 
again found himself strong enough to conunenee 
aggressions. His direction was inllnenced by 
expediency, and not a little by personal resent- 
ment, which turned him in the way of Argyle- 
shire, the territory of his hated enemy and rival. 
Argyle had betaken himself to bis castle of lu- 


.vera.ry .at the bead of .Loch Fyiie, “ whero he 
hived liiiuself securely, supposing no enemy to 
be within one hundred .miles of liim, for ho 
could never be brought to lielieve that an army 
could get into Argylesliirc on foot even though 
iu the midst of summer.” “ But it was now 
the dead of winter; and the mighty ram- 
parts of mountains covered with snow seoined 
to make this nsanranoe of safety doubly sure. 
Tliesc difficulties, however, wore jirecisely of ihe 
kind that encouraged Montrose to the attempt; 
and scaling the apparently inaece.ssiblB defences, 
untrodden but by shejiherds, and that, too, in 
summer, he burst upon the lanils of Glenorchy 
with a torrent of conflagration, in which the 
atrocities- of all his former expeditions were sur- 
passed. [Not a man carrying a weapon vva.s left 
alive ; not a house wms left standing ; the coru- 
flolds of the poor iien.santry were burnt, their 

cattle and fishing-boats de.stroyeil it was a war 

of Highland fend, and of ehiof against i.ihief, ns 
well as of royalist against Covenanter, while the 
bigoted ferocious Irish and the revengeful High- 
landers, who eomiioscd the army (if Monfrose, 
had foil .sooiie for their animosity in the 
encouragement and oxaniiilc of their leader.'’ 
filhrough Lreadalbane. Aruylo, arid Lorn this 
tora]:)estof destruction rolleil onward; and being 
joined by a reinforcement of Faiciuharsons tind 
Gordons, Montrose was now turuii,ig his stops 
towards Inverness when ho was informed that 
Argyle with three thousand men had £idvanc(3d 
tolhencighbonrliood of the castle of Invurloehy. 
Altering his purpose of marching to Inverness 
Montrose wheeled about with the design of en- 
countering his rival. The e(.)i.mnon roads were at 
that time impassable; but Montrose, having 
scaled the heights of Lochaber by a path not 
generally known, where the mountains were 
still covered with snow, descended like an ava- 
lanche into the plain, and had advanced within 
half a mile of Argyle’s forces before his appi'oach 
was discovered. The scouts of the Gampbolls 
fled to the main body with tlie intelligence, and 
their chief, astounded at the incredible luaroh 
of his adventurous adversary, made hasty pre- 
parations for battle. Had he made an im- 
mediate onset he was still powerful onemgh 
to have crushed the unwelcome intruder, s, who 
were exhausted by tbeir march, and iiart of 
whose forces had not yet arrived; but bold mili- 
tary measures were not within the calculations 
of Argyle, and he remained inactive during a 
bright moonlight night, in which Montrose had 
time to collect his straggling troops and allow 
them rest for the encounter of tlioj morrow. 

■When tl>e d.viy dawned, which was Gaiidle- 
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haven, and aftevwa 
visited, both of which jiljicea he gave up 
flagratioii and plunder. His erratic course was 
everywhere marked by the same excesses, for 
which the poor apology can only he offered that 
his niaraudiug troojis could not otherwise 
kept in the field or induced to follow him. It 
was this that tarnished his chivalrous 
beyond recovery, and made his course that of 
captain of banditti rather than of a general will- 
ing to observe the usual courtesies of war.^ In 
thi-s disastrous .state of affairs the Scottish par- 
liament had not been idle, and when Argyle and 
Lothian threw up their commissions they had 
recalled Baillie,the lieutenant-general of Leslie’s 
ai'my, from England to be their military 
mander against the too successful Montrose. 
He had served under Gnstavus Adolphus, and 
was ail ollicer of considerable experience; but 
committee was also appointed without whose 
advice and concurrence he could undertake no 
military operations. To him also was joined 
Ury, TJrrie, or Hurry, one of the Dugald Dal- 
getties of the age, who Imd fought alternately 
for the parliament and the king as interest pre- 
domm itcd and who now offered his 
the Scottish parliament, by whom he 
pointed Baillie’s major-general. Their 
also had acquired only so much discipline as 
make them lo.se their power of individual ac- 
tion without acquiring that which was neces- 
sary for combined effort, so that their 
nients in the Held were as hopeless against the 
light-footed Highlanders or the disciplined 
Irish as their leaders were to cope with the 
genius, activity, and daring of Moiitro.se. Such 
were the men who were now inarching against 
the marquis with the intention of bringing him 
to battle. The headquarters of Montrose were 
for the present at Hunkeld ; hut learning that 
Baillie had crossed the Tay, and was advaiio- 
iiig to take possession of the fords of the Forth, 
he .suddenly left Dunkeld at midnight on the 
3d of April and marched towards Dundee, 
which he summoned to surrender. The towns- 
people, retying on Baillie’s coming to their relief, 
m.ade the best defence they could ; but the walls 
were sc.alecl and the gates burnt open by their 
Highland and Irish assailants, the town was set 
on fire in several places, and the usual work of 
plunder commenced. Next to the plunder, the 
strong drink of Dundee was the chief 
to Montrose’s follower.s, and a lai-ge proportion 
of them were fast verging to a state of helpless- 
iieas. At this critical moment news 
that Baillie and Huny, instead of being in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling, were within half 
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mas Day, the 2d of February, 1645, both armies 
were arranged for the combat ; but Argyle, who 
should have led his troops and animated them 
by his example, was not present. It was of im- 
portance in the warfare of the Highland clans 
that their chief, the highest in rank, .should also 
he the bravest; that he should lead wherever 
his people were inclined to follow, and be fore- 
most in the charge ami the mil&e; hut Argyle, 
whose moral bravery was iucoutestahle, and who 
mot death on the scaffold with more than Homan 
firmness, was deficient in that mere physical 
courage which, although lowest in the scale, is 
so es.sential for heroic achievements, and even 
for ordinary enterprises. When his troops were 
drawn up for battle he retired to his galley in 
the loch, where he remained in safety an idle 
spectator of the conflict. It was alleged by 
bis friends as an apology for this retirement 
that on the morning he had been lamed by a 
fall from his horse. The remnant of the clan 
Camphell composed the centre of his army, but 
the wings consisted of undisciplined Lowlanders; 
Montrose on the contrary had a force which, 
though inferior in numbers, consisted of disci- 
plined Irish troops, and of Highlanders whom 
he bad trained to arnrs, and who had complete 
confidence in their commander. In the battle 
the Campbells charged very gallantly, led on 
by a kinsman of their chief; hut the Low- 
laiiders yielded and. fled, and the centre thus left 
unprotected was thrown into disorder, driven 
from tlie field, and unable to rally in the 
face of their well-trained pursuers. The chief 
slaughter was in the chase, which was relent- 
lessly continued for several miles, and 1500 of 
the vanquished perished, “amongst whom,” sa.ys 
Bush worth, “were many gentlemen of the 
Campbells, chief persons of that clan, and of 
good account in their country, who, making as 
much resistance as they were able, i-eceived 
death answerable to their names, in campo helli.” 
As is frequently the case in such irregular eii- 
gagoments, the vietoi's scarcely lost a man ; hut 
Montrose had to bewail the death of Sir Thomas 
Ogilvie, son of the Eaii of Airlie, to whom he 
was greatly attached, and who fell in the battle. 
By this fatal fight of liiverlochy, added to the 
other harhni'itie.s inflicted upon it during the 
campaign, tlio clan Campbell was so greatly re- 
duced that it did not recover its ascendency in 
the Highlands until after several yeare.'^ 

After his victory at liiverlochy Montrose re- 
sumed his rnarcli to Inverness, but found it too 
strong to be attacked, whereuixm he continued 
his course to Aberdeen, which this time he 
spared on jiaymeut of a heavy ransom. Stoue- 
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mile of Dimdee; and Montrose, almost at his 
wits’ ond, drew his drunken forces from the 
town and commeucei.l a rnnuing retreat, cover- 
in" their rear witii two linndred of his freshest 
men to skirmish with the pursnei's. It was well 
for liim that the .pursuoi's did not give battle; 
and this strange reniiasness, by whicli his army 
was saved, was owing to dissension between 
Baillie and Hurry us to the expediency of jm 
instant attack. In the meantime tlie run of 
their opponents was to the hills beyond the pur- 
suit of horse by a circuitous route of twenty 
miles, after which they were halted in the valley 
of Glenesk, where they were secure of rest and 
shelter.! 

This blunder of his enemies, by which Mon- 
trose was saved, wins soon after followed by an- 
other on the part of the military committee, 
who decided on dividing their army for a double 
plan of action. Baillie was to conduct the war 
in Atholo, and chastise it for ifo disalfectioiis, 
while Hurry was to go in pursuit of Montrose. 
The troo))3 were accordingly parted between 
them, and Hurry went northward, passing 
through the territory of the Gordorrs, to pre- 
vent them from sendiug reinforcements to Mon- 
trose, and for the purpose of strengthening his 
own scanty force by reinfoi’ceinents from such 
iiaighbouring clans a.s were well alleeted to the 
cause of the Cuveuanlei’s. Montrose, who in the 
meantime had been joined by fre.sh recruits and 
supplied with anus and ainmxiuition by two 
ships from Flanders, Wiis now strong enough to 
go in quest of Hurry, whom he compelled to 
retreat to Inverness ; but the latter being hero 
joined by tlie garrison and the Earls of Suther- 
land and Seaforth, resolved to turn upon his 
pursuer in the hope of winning a victory before 
Baillie could arrive to share in it. He accor- 
dingly advanced to Auldearn, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Naim, where Montrose wiia 
ready to receive him. The an'angemeiits of the 
marquis for battle were singular but masterly, 
and well suited both to the nature of the ground 
and the troops he commanded. He selected an 
adva,ntageous position behind an eminence that 
concealed the disposition of his troops; instead 
of centre or reserve, he supplied their place with 
his artillery, which was drawn up behind the vil- 
lage, in the thoroughfares of which he placed a 
few companies for show rather than effectual 
resistance ; and while his right wing exhibited 
the I’oyal standard, to make it thought that this 
was the chief part of his array, he concentrated 
his principal strength upon his left wmg, with 
which he meant to decide the engagement. 
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Hurry, ignorant of the ground and of these ar- 
rangemcitts, which were for the uiohI, ]):u't enn- 
cealed, julvaneud upon the right wing oC Mon- 
tr03e,wliich consisted of only f('ur lumdred iiicn, 
protected and half hid by dilces, ditches, and 
hedges; but while ho struggled through these 
oHstaeles to reach tho mieniy lii.s troiqis wei'e 
exposed to a fire of artillery which ho had no 
me;ujs of answering. He blindly porsiat(3d, how- 
ever, until he saw and encountered the Hiiiall 
force opposed to him, which he easily put to the 
rout. But while he was thus wasting time and 
throwing his troops into disorder, Monti’ose 
with his left wing fell upon the Covenanters 
and defeated their cavahy, who in their confu- 
sion got mixed with their own infantry, and the 
new levies having fled amidst the disorder, none 
were left but the disciplined regimeiits, that 
fought and died in their places under the united 
attacks of hor.se, foot, and camion. More than 
two Ihousarid Covenanters fell in the iiattle and 
pursuit, and sixteen standards wore taken, with 
all their animnnitioii and baggage." 

This victoiy of Anldeain was a call of alarm 
to Baillie, who was joined at Htrathliogie by 
Hurry with 100 horse wVio had escaped from 
the battle. But when tho military committee 
ordered Jiiui to go agaiirst MontrohU tlicy had 
retained the boat of liia troops for tho defonoe 
of the lowland counties and .sujqilied their 
places witli raw recrui<.s. The marquis, who 
was a Pabius in caution aa well as a Mar- 
cellus in boldness, found it neoo,saary to pro- 
crastin.ate the invited encounter, and accordingly 
retreated before his adversary to bis old fast- 
nesses of Badenoch, where he could safely defy 
an attack, and where he could be |ihmtifully 
su|)plied witli victuals, while Bailliu’s army was 
so destitute of provisions that he was obliged to 
retreat to Inverness. Ho soon, however, re- 
sumed active operatioii.s, and offered battle to 
Montrose at the Kirk of Keith; but the latter, 
who would choose his own time and place, re- 
treated to Alford, whither he was followed by 
the Covenanters. Here Baillie, conscious of the 
inferiority of his troops in discipline although 
they were equal to the enemy in nnniberB, 
would have shunned the encounter, but, urged 
by the orders of the committee and tiie iinpor- 
tunities of the nobles, who overruled his bettor 
judgment and experience, ho was obliged to i)e- 
come the assailant. His cavalry was put to tlie 
rout; his infantry, in whicli he was greatly in- 
ferior, and which ho could afford to draw up 
only three deep to meet the extent of the 
enemy’s front, was overborne after a desperate 
resistance by the weight of their opponents, 
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who advanced six deep to the charge; and the 
victory which Montrose gained at AKordj al- 
though less bloody, was as complete as that 
which he had gained at Auldearnd 

While Montrose was so successful in Scot- 
land, events were oocuiTing in England that 
tended to neutralize all his triumphs. In con- 
sequence of the Self-denying Ordinance the 
army was remodelled; and although the new 
officers whom the change introduced were not 
trained in the old school of military tactics, they 
were men who had already seen service in the 
field and proved themselves fit for command. 
In these promotions also little attention was 
paid to birth and rank unless it was accom- 
panied with the proper qualifications; so that 
men who had belonged to the humblest profes- 
sions, but who had made themselves conspicuous 
for military talents, were raised to those mili- 
tary offices which had been exclusively confined 
to the aristocracy. Thus, as in modern times, 
a spirit of emulation was diffused through the 
whole army ; the meanest private might be said 
to carry an officer’s commission in his knapsack; 
and such an ambition naturally promoted that 
carefulness in discipline and courage in battle 
which were essential for advancement to rank 
and command. In this manner an army was 
organized in which the best soldierly qualities 
were engrafted upon the enthusiasm, the con- 
fidence, and conscientiousness of religious prin- 
ciples; and even the proud cavaliers, whose 
valour they foiled and whose pride they abased, 
could find nothing in these Puritans to ridicule 
except their demure dress, their nasal, drawling 
speeoli, their frequent quoting of texts, and love 
of long sermons. But greatly different was the 
state of affairs with the followers of the king. 
Even at his accession Charles, though strictly 
decorous in his own conduct, had been obliged 
to connive at the vices that had become rampant j 
at court during the reign of his father ; and as 
his political troubles increased he could still less 
aff ord to discountenance those who formed his 
chief strength and reliance. Accordingly, when 
the war commenced his officers considered the 
licenses of war as nothing more than a fair 
compensation for their loyalty, and their cruel- 
ties, exactions, plunderings, and flve-i’aising.s as 
privileges with whicli it would be impertinent 
to interfere. They thus lived as if they had 
been in an enemy’s country, and the contrast 
between the two armies was as great as that 
between the armies of Gustavus Adolidius and 
Wallenstein. In valour, indeed, the cavaliers 
were still true to their illustrious birth and 
national character; but being based upon no 
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firm or elevated principle, it was rattier tbe 
valour of the duellist or the adventurer in quest 
of exciting enterprise than the .steady, mifiinch- 
ing, self-denying endurance that can rise under 
defeat and persist until its purpose is established. 
It was therefore noticed that in attack, where 
the courage of the royalists was most com 
spicuous, they were generally in the finst instance 
irresistible, but soon brought to a stand; and 
when driven back they were thrown into such 
confusion that they could no longer be rallied 
for a second effort. With their plebeian ene- 
mies, however, the case was different. In re- 
sisting the torrent they either fell in their ranks 
or retreated in order so that they could be easily 
drawn up anew, and on this account often con- 
verted a doubtful battle into a signal victory. 

While the army of the Commonwealth, by 
which Charles was doomed to be overthrown, 
was thus in training, negotiations for peace were 
still continued on the part of the inu'liament, 
hut which the king treated with disdain. The 
most tnemorahle of these was held at Uxbridge, 
where ooinmissiouers from both parties met on 
the 29th of January, 1645. The proposal for a 
treaty had been moved by the Scots, whose 
country was suffering under the war of Mon- 
trose, and eleven of whose commissioners sat 
with those from the English parliament. But 
when they proceeded to business tlie discussion 
of the first question was provocative of debate 
and quarrel ; it was the decision of both houses, 
announced by the parliamentary commissioners 
for the settling of religion in a presbyterial 
way. The king’s commissioners asked what 
was meant by a presbyterian government; and 
Dr. Stewart, who was of the school of Laud, 
spoke long and learnedly against any change in 
Episcopacy, which he asserted not only to be 
fitted for the Church of England but also to he 
of right divine. This challenge called up Alex- 
ander Henderson on the aide of Presbytery, and 
the two able theologians continued a controversy 
that threatened to be interminable, and which 
ended without result. At last the iiarli araentary 
commissiouei-s iiresented the four following con- 
ditions respecting religion: — That the king 
should consent to the taking away of the Book 
of Common Pi-ayer ; that he should accept the 
Directoi’y for Public Worship which had been 
substituted m its stead ; that he should confirm 
the assemblies and synods of the church; and, 
finally, that he should take the Solemn League 
and Covenant. Charles had prepared his com- 
missioners with such grounds and liniitationa 
that they knew what temis they were to refuse, 
and to these conditions they offered a decided 
negative. It fared equally with the other par- 
liamentary proposals, which concerned the coni- 
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maud of tlie army aud navy, the coiiduot of the 
Irish war, and other endi inattera; to thcee the 
royal commiaaioners would not yield one iota ; 
and after twenty days of bnainess the allowed 
time expired and nothing had been concluded. 
This was in complete accordance with the king’s 
wishe.s, whom the victories of Montrose in Scot- 
land had so greatly elevated that ho hoped to 
reduce both kingdoms to his own terms,! 

In the moantimu, tliough the armies were 
reposing in winter-qviartei's, the war had not 
abated; on the contrary, it was continued in a 
serie.s of episodes over the whole extent of the 
kingdom, and abundantly lllled with tlio.se 
romantio inoidonta that lend an interest to 
many otherwise undistinguished districts in 
which the records of these deeds are yet cher- 
islied. Skirmishes and night surprises went on 
in ditl'erent (piartcrs simultaiieonsly, but without 
mutual consent; castles audinauorsjwhosoowuors 
held out for the king, wore hesiogud hy the vil- 
lagers, who were on the side of parliaraoiit; and 
even ladies, in the absonco of tlioir husbiiuds, 
fiometimes undertook the defence of their lioines, 
in which they displayed the hardihood and cour- 
age of the other sex as well as their political 
micour. In this way the winter Wiia passed in 
England; hut when apriiig arrived to sot the 
armies in motion these minor encounters were 
superseded by greater events and a more sys- 
temiitio kind of warfare. Amidst these im- 
portant encounters the new iiuiepoudeut array 
showed the excellence of materials of which it 
consisted, and Cromwell himself, notwithstand- 
ing the Self-denying Ordhifince, was called into 
active service by the recommendation of both 
1 e Use 1111] ttle 1 li 

wore everywhere crowned with success, so that 
Charlea himself was in danger of being cooped 
up and besieged in the city of 0.xford. To avoid 
this disgrace the Mug, with ten thoiusaud men, 
left the city, and Oxford, thus evacuated, was 
besieged by Sir Thomas li’airfax,the commander- 
in-chief, while Cromwell was sent after Charles 
to bring him to an engagement. But, peril- 
ous as was the condition of the royal affairs, 
they were not yet hopeless ; Montrose was still 
pursuing his career of victory in Scotland, and 
nothing appeared necessary for the eonquast of 
the whole northern kingdom bvrt the presence 
of his majesty himself. Charlea, therefore, after 
eluding the pursuit of Cromwell and raismg the 
siege of Chester, made some movements as if he 
meant to go northwards and join the army of 
Montrose, upon which the Scottish army in 
England, instead of advancing, fell back towards 
the Border for the defence of their own country. 
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Thus frustrated in his purpo.ne Charhw altered 
his march, and passing into LricesLershire l ook 
the town of Leioester by assault, a pirocoeding 
whiel) drew Fairfax from the .si(;ge of Oxford 
into Eorthamptoiishiro, Here he was joined liy 
Oliver Cromwell, to whom tlie House of ( !oin- 
intms laid newly sent the eoiumission of major- 
general, and whoso arrival inspired the army 
with fresh spirit and courage. Aggro.s.sive 
measures wore now rc.solvcd on, so that instead 
of standing on the defensive they went in jnir- 
suit of the king, who retired before them until 
he ludtod in the neighbourhood of .Nasehy. 
Here, on the 14tli. of .1 uue, he resolved to .•ihidc 
the brunt of battle, and Fairfax and Cromwell 
were jiot willing to diaa])point him. The ojipos- 
iug armies were equal iii nimiher.s, anil when 
drawn out vqiou tlie hattle-lield, which wits ahonl 
a mile broad on tlie novtli-we.st side of Nasehy, 
tliey ueai'ly covered the wholi' e.xleiil of grouiul. 
This fight of Nasehy was to he the last, battle of 
tlie unhappy Charles; his crown and ultimately 
his life were staked iqioii the issue. 

The first charge as usual was given by the 
royalists, with Prince Rupert at their head; he 
fell witii tho right wing of the royalists ujion 
the left of the parliameiitarianH, broke them, 
drove them from the field, and with his wonted 
raslmoMS jnirsucd them too far, leaving tho centre 
of tlie royiil army uncovered. On the other hand 
Cromwell, with the parliament iwy right, ehav.gcd 
the left wing of the royalists, and in sjiit-e of a 
gallant resistoiice at last routed tluira, ami drove 
them a quarter of a mile off the field. Having 
thus ensured their defeat he wheeled round for 
the defence of the main body, but not a moment 
sooner than was necessary, for it had bei'ii en- 
coimtared and driven hack by tlie centre of tho 
royal ts b t s oi i illyii g it j 1 ii 1 to the 
charge and repulsed the king’s infiuitry, Avhom 
it compelled to retreat in disorder. 'J’he op- 
portune, arrival of Cromwell, by preventing tho 
, royalist horse from coming to their assistance, 
cus le I tl ‘ defeat, and after three charges on 
the part of the parliamentarian.^ the whole in- 
fantry of ChiU'lea were broken and disorganisiod, 
their artillery taken, and nothing remained of 
the royal army but several regiments of cavalry, 
who rallied round tho person of the king- It 
was then that Rupert returned from the jmr.snit, 
but only to find himself too late ; ami while his 
cavalry stood irresolute Fairfax and (.Iroinwell, 
who had united their troops, advanced fresh and 
vigorous for a final decisive onset. In vain did 
Charles endeavour to renew the battle ; in vain 
did he exclaim, “One charge more and we re- 
cover the day!” The valour of the cavaliers had 
burned out, and at the steady deterni in ed i id van oe 
of their enemies they lost heart and fled, with 
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Cromwell and Ilia Ironsides thundering on their I 
rear. Few of the king’s troops were killed in ] 
the battle; six hundred was the highest number 
given, which speaks indiflhrently for their re- 
sistance; but five thousand were taken prisoners, 
as they surrendered by whole regiments at a 
time. The artillery, military stores, and stand- 
ards of the king’s army also fell into the hands 
of the parliamentarians, and what was of greater 
aooount, the king’s cabinet of letters and papers, 
by which the insincerity of his engagements and 
promises was manifested, and allhope of af riendly 
agreement between him and his parliament ter- 
minated. ^ ■ I 

After this crushing defeat at Nasehy Charles 
fled to Leicester ; but, considering himself not 
safe, he departed on the same evening to Ashhy- 
de-la-Zouoh, from which he contimied bis course 
to Hereford, and afterward.s to Eagland Castle, 
near the Wye, where for the time he took up his 
residence and sjient several weeks in hunting, 
alternated with liolding royal audiences and 
levees. Was this tlie dignity of defeat or con- 
tempt of his rebellions enemies? It would be 
difllcult to decide; but never was his character 
at a lower ebb, or his hope of recovery more 
imperilled than at this critioiil period. For liis 
cabinet taken at N.asebyhad been sent to London ; 
his. letters were exposed to all who desired to 
examine them, and were read in full audience 
to the citizens assembled in Guildhall, so that 
both friend and enemy could judge of his sin- 
cerity and tlie nature of the quarrel on which 
they were enlisted. These effects, and the na- 
ture and amount of the discovery, are thus re- 
corded in the graphic words of May: — “From 
the reading of these letters many discoui'ses of 
the people arose. For in tliem appeared his 
transactions with the Irisli rebels, and with the 
queen for assistance frotii France and the Duke 
of Lorrain, of both which ou'eumstanceswe have 
already made some mention. M.any good men 
were sorry that the king’s actions agreed no 
better with his words; that he openly protested 
before God, with horrid imprecations, th.at he 
endeavoured nothing so much m the preserva- 
tion of the Protestant religion, and rooting out 
of Popery; yet in the meantime, underhand, he 
promised to the Irish rebels an abrogation of 
the laws against them, which was coutr,ai-y to 
his late expressed promises in the.se words, I 
will never abrogate the laws against the Papists. 
And agiiiii he said, I abhor to think of bringing 
forekpi soldiers into the kingdom; and yet he soli- 
cited the Duke of Lorrain, the French, the 
Danes, and the very Irish for assistance. They 
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were vexed, also, that the king was so nnich 
ruled by the will of his wife as to do everything 
by her pro.script, and that peace, war, religion, 
and parliament should be at her disposal. It 
appeared, besides, out of these letters, with what 
mind the king treated with the parliament at 
Uxbridge, and what could be hoped for by that 
tre,i.ty when, writing to the queen, he affirms 
that if he could have had hut two more consent- 
ing to his vote he would not have given the 
n."inie of parliament to them at ‘Westmiuster; at 
last he agreed to it in this sense — that it was 
not all one to caU them a parliament and to ac- 
knowledge them so to be, and upon that reason 
(which might have displeased his own side) he 
calls those with him at Oxford a mongrel par- 
liament.”^ — What faith after this was to be 
placed in a king who, in order to carry out his 
plans of donble-dealuig against his adversaries, 
could slight his own party and treat them with 
such downright ingratitude ? 

During these important events which were 
connected with the victory at Naseby the Scot- 
tish .array had not entered into the principal 
field of action, for which they were accused of 
lukewarmness and disaft'eotiou. But the charge 
was groundless ; for tire Earl of Leven, instead 
of contiiraing his march southward, was obliged 
to look to the defence of his own country and 
prevent a junction between the king and Mon- 
trose in Scotland. But at the close of June, 
after the victory of Nasehy, he advanced to 
Nottingham, thence to Melton Mowbray, and 
afterwards to Tamworth and Birmingham, and 
into Worcestershire and Herefordshire, breaking 
up and dispersiiur the bands which were gather- 
ing in these districts for the king’s relief. On 
the 22d of July Leven’s progress was indicated 
by the atorniiiig of Canon-Frome, midway be- 
tween the cities of Worcester and Hereford, 
which was garrisoned for the king. It was at 
this time that Charles, unable to arre.st his arms, 
endeavoured to bribe him; but Leven rejected 
the tempting offers and revealed the whole 
affair to the House of Commons, who sent the 
earl a letter of thanks, and a jewel worth .£.500. 
The Scots then invested the city of Hereford on 
the 30th of July; but the king, alarmed by their 
dangerous proximity, while he was collecting 
recruits in the comities of Monmouth and Gla- 
morgan, advanced with three thousand horse to 
raise the siege. The time was favomahle for the 
enterprise as Sir David Leslie and his cavalry 
were elsewhere employed, while the besieging 
.army were hindered in their oper.ations by heavy 
floods of rain, which destroyed theirraines,and by 
such a scarcity of provisions as obliged them to 
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subsist oil fruits Mill the. growing corn. Ent tlie 
troops of Charles were still worae impelled by 
tile diasensioiia wliich were rife among tliem- 
aolves, wliere every oflicer, valuing himself upon 
Ilia importance to tlie royal cause, iMpired to the 
cliief coiiimaiKl, aiiil wcinkl obey no superior, 
it was ill cnnsequeiice of this tuilitiiry ALsor- 
gunisatiun tliat (Jbarlea could not venture to 
attack the Scottiaii aniiy for the relief of Here- 
ford. Ho then re.solved to force his way across 
tlie Scottish Border with his horse, and effect a 
junction with the victorious Montrose; but in 
tilts he was also baffled by Sir David Jjeslie, 
who interrupted liis march and compelled liim 
to abandon Ins design. Having thus effected 
one pai't of hi.s connniasion by debaj-ring tlie 
king’s irruption into Bcotlaud Sir David, instead 
of continuing the pursuit, directed liis march 
towards the tiorders for tlie purpose of elieckiiig 
the victories of Montrose. 

That able loader, altliough he was master .as 
yet of 110 part of the country except the spot on 
which he pitobod Ids encampment, had con- 
trived to be successful wherever he advanced, 
and to iill the whole land with tlie terror of his 
name. Although his troojis were so miscella- 
iieoua they wore now highly disciplined by his 
singular oumpaigning, and confident in the skill 
and resources of their leader; wliile the only 
forces with which the Coveiiantor.s could opjiose 
him were eitlior raw levies whom a single 1 -Jigli- 
land onset could dispetso, or Holdiovs only so far 
disciplined that their imi>erfeet drill liad de- 
prived them of their personal power of action 
without imparting tlie higher qualities of com- 
bined regularity and unity of effort in the move- 
ments and sboclc of battle. Under these di.spirit- 
iiig ciroiimstaiices, and while the prevalence of a 
pestilence in the south of Scotland iircvented 
their assambliiig in Edinburgh, the estates met 
at Perth to devise measures for the national de- 
fence. They ordered afresh levy of troops; the 
nobles were enjoined to arm in the common 
cause ; and although Baillie and Hurry had 
both been unfortunate they approved of the 
proceedings of these two geuei’iils, ;iiid prevailed 
on the former to resume his coiimiaml after he 
laid resigned it. But Montrose was already on 
his march to break up their meeting, and having 
been joined by recruits from the Macleans, 
Maegregora, Maciiabs, and other chuis, which 
raised his army to six tlionsnnd men, his ad- 
vance was sufficiently forniiilable to disperse 
the pai'liainent, although Baillie with his new 
levic.s was stationed in the neighhourhood of 
Perth to ])rotect it. The latter bad entrenobed 
himself so strongly waiting the arrival of three 
regiments from Fife, that Montrose judged it im- 
prudent to attack him, and accordingly continu- 
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ing his route he burned the villnge.s of M iiekbavt 
and Dollar, and wasted the ilistrict and town 
of Alloa, Ilia march being everywhere oliarac- 
termed by those excesses of phiiidcriiig and 
blood-slicdding wiiich Ids tn)0[)s i.'onsidered as 
jiartof their pa.y,aiid without wliieli they would 
not have followed him. ytirliug CJastUi was 
defended liy a strong garrison, but the niarnui.s 
crossed the .Forth by a ford above i t, and march- 
ing southward encamped at Ixilsytli, a village 
at the extremity of iStirlingaliire. .tic had been 
cautiously followed by Baillie, who lul l ted within, 
twoinilesandabaltof liiaenca,mpinent;aud being 
ordered by the military emnraittee be took up a 
position still iiea,ror, and on a inece of ground .so 
well protected that at no point lie could have been 
ati.aeked by more than iweii ty men ii i line. But 
this was not unongli for the impel, nous lords of 
the oommittec; it was not safety they songbt, 
biitvietoryaiid vengeance; and feaiful tliat Mon- 
trose would give them the slip they compelled 
Baillie, who was aware of the luw material that 
com posed his army, to leave his strong position 
and give battle. Ho assented with relnrlanco, 
after describing the liiizai'dous nature of the 
jiroceeding and the ruinous con.sequouccs of a 
defeat. But before his ill-trained euiiip!Uiie.s 
bad roaebed their new position, and while 
they wore struggling ill confused array lo reach 
it, Montrose came down upon tlioiii like a tor- 
' rent Hia wild Highlanders and Iiish, who 
had stripped tliemsulves almost naked for the 
light, their hideous war-whoojis and fierce impe- 
tuous onset so confounded the tJovenantevs tliat 
they were broken .and scattered as soon as en- 
countered; and in the eliaae that followed, wliich 
was continued fourteen inih?.s, few of tlieiu 
escaped. Five thousand at least are supposed 
I to have perished in this affair at Kilsyth, scarcely 
' deserving the name of a battle, wliieli shows 
the relentless character of the pursuit, and that 
I no quarter was giveu.^ The only army in Scot- 
land was thus destroyed, and Montrose cou- 
i turned his victorious march to Bothwell, where 
he fixed his beadipiarters, none being in tlie 
I field to opiiose him. As clemency was neces- 
sary to secure the advantages of Ids success ho 
spared Glasgow from a whole.sale |;iluiKler, after 
I hanging a few of the principal citizens as incen- 
diaries; and by his autbority as king’s lieute- 
I iiant ho summoned a iiarliarmuit to meet in 
that city. But in spite of hi.s supeiiority ho 
I was even less jiowerfiil than before. Many of 
his Highland allies had gone lioiuo to Hiioure 
their plunder, while his cause was so unpiqiular 
that few of the Luwlandei's joined. Even thoiigli 
.’Edinburgh only waited his arrival to open its 
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gates ami meet Mm 'with, submission^ be was 
unable to avail himself of the opportunity, for 
at that time such a deadly pestilence prevailed 
that its occupation might have proved more 
fatal to his army than a defeat. 

No sooner had intelligence of the battle of 
Kilsyth reached the Scottish army in England, 
which was encamped before Hereford, than 
David Leslie with his cavalry and a few infanti’y 
returned to Berwick, to which many of the 
Scottish Covenanters had fled as to a city of 
refuge. His iirst object was to prevent the 
retreat of Montrose to the mountains hy inter- 
cepting him at the Forth, but on reaching 
Gladsmuir in Lothian he learned that the royal- 
ists were encamped in Ettrick Forest and care- 
less in their security. Resolved to attempt a 
surprise Leslie suddenly wheeled to the left, imd 
by a swift and secret march southward hy the 
way of the vale of the Gala he arrived hy night 
within half a mile of their encampment. It de- 
tracts greatly from our ideas of the generalsliip 
of Montrose that with such an army as he com- 
manded his intelligence of his opponents’ move- 
ments was so scanty, and that he who so often 
took others hy surprise should be so liable to 
be surprised himself. His first knowledge of 
Leslie’s arrival was from his careless outposts, 
who hurried to him with the tidings that the 
enemy was at hand, and his preparations were 
those of a leader completely taken at unawares. 
He threw forward two hunch'ed musketeers 
as a forlorn hope to hold the advance of the 
Covenanters in check, while he hastily drew up 
his forces in the woods of Philiphaugh, availing 
himself of tlie trees and hedges, dikes and 
ditches, with w'liich the place abounded. But 
these obstacles were soon surmounted by their 
•disciplined enemies, and after a desperate resist- 
ance, which the valour of Montrose maintained 
for a whole hour, his main body that was drawn 
up in line was broken and overwhelmed by a 
charge of Leslie at the head of his own regi- 
ment. The defeat of the royalists at Philip- 
haugh was as complete as that which they had 
inflicted on the Covenanters at Kilsyth; a thou- 
sand lay dead on the field, and in consequence 
of a resolution passed by both kingdoms that 
mai’tial law should be executed on the Irish 
soldiery whether taken in England or Scot- 
land, a hundred Irish prisoners after the battle 
were shot.^ If a merciless it was also a just 
retaliation for tlie imsparing cruelties they 
had oxBi'oised both in tlie Irish rebellion and 
since their arrival in Scotland. Among the 
prisoner's taken were several persons of rank 
and consideration, such as the Lords Hartfield, 


Ogilvy, and Drummond, Sir Robert Spottis- 
wood, son of the archbishop. Sir William Rol- 
lock, Sir Philip Nisbet, &c., who were sent to 
the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling ; and of 
these six were tried and executed, of whom the 
principal was Spottiswood. The others were 
set free on composition.^ 

Deprived in a single horn- of an army that 
had hitherto been irresistible, and from a con- 
queror become a fugitive, Montrose retired to 
Peebles, where he was able to collect 200 of his 
fugitive horse, and with these he effected his 
retreat across the Forth and Tay, and scarcely 
drew bridle until he was safe among the braes of 
Athole. Still sanguine in hope, which his career 
of strange adventures justified, he there contem- 
plated the foiTuation of another army and the 
prosecution of a fresh campaign; hut his prestige 
of success had departed, so that the Highlanders 
refused to join him. The Marquis of Himtly 
also, who was jealous of his superiority, and 
who owed him a grudge for past injuries, was 
in no mood either to assist him or allow him 
to recruit in his temtories, while the other 
I'oyalist nobles were so convinced of the hope- 
lessness of their cause that his appeals to them 
were m vam. Thus baffled in all his attempts 
to revive a fallen interest, Montrose, at the 
head of a small force scarcely sufficient for his 
personal protection, was obliged to shift his 
quarters from place to place in the depths of the 
Highlands, while he was prevented from under- 
taking any enterprise by the vigilance of Mid- 
dleton, whom the committee of estates had 
appointed to watch his motions. While his 
ease was thus hopeless of Scottish aid, an at- 
tempt to bring assistance from England was 
equally unsuccessful. Before the disaster of 
Montrose at Philiphaugh was known Lord 
Digby had resolved, with 1600 horse, to fight 
his way from Newark into Scotland for the 
purpose of joining the marquis and opening a 
fresh campaign; but he was beaten at liis en- 
trance into Yorkshire, and so effectually defeated 
before he reached Carlisle that his troops were 
scattered and himself obliged to escape to Ii-e- 
land.-’ 

The condition of Charles in England was in 
the meantime well-nigh as desperate as that of 
Montrose in Scotland. By the battle of Naseby 
bis hopes in the south were destroyed, and by 
that of Philiphaugh his expectations in the 
north, wliioh had risen so high, were abruptly 
terminated. No longer able to meet his mie- 
mies in the field, he still had garrisoned towns 
and castles in which he might carry on a war of 
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sieyus and await the amval of favourable cir- 
cuinataiioes; but the stm-euder of Bmtol outhe 
litli of September (Kidri) showed him how 
little trust w.'is to bo placed in such a kind of 
resistance. It was garrisoned by Prince Itupei't, 
who engaged to make good its defence for four 
months, and surrendered it hi less than four 
days. After shifting his residence from one 
town to another and finding no siife or perma- 
imnt residence, and after leading a wandering 
life of this kind for two montlis, expo.sed to the 
attacks of hostile garrisons and flying parties, 
Charles returned to Oxford, from which his un- 
certain route had commenced in the earlier part of 
Novemher. P,ut even here, in his chief place of 
strength, he oonld no longer be assured of safety, 
for Cromwell was pressing onward towards Ox- 
ford, reducing all the garrisons in his way, and 
he and Fairfax were alresvdy re.solving to be- 
siege the city or inclo.se it by a blockade. Even 
the resource of negotiating with parliament also 
was no Joiigor loft to him, for warned of bis 
iiiaincerity by bis cabinet of letters wbicb bad 
been takon at Naseby, iliey refused a safu-cou- 
duct to tile noblemen whom he would liave 
sent to them, and would only treat with him 
by the jn'oaentalion of oerlain parliainent.-iry 
bills, to which they required bis assent. Charles 
again applied denmuding to be heal'd in parlia- 
ment by Ills eoinmisaionei’s, or to have a per- 
sonal conteronco with it at AVestininster, hut 
this apparently reasonable request was ro- 
finsecl. A new discovery of his in.siueerity 
had been made, in consequence of which his 
letter of application was thrown aside without 
notice, 

This transaction of Charles had refereuco to 
a secret treaty between him a.iid the Irish rebels 
through the Earl of Glamorgan. He had autho- 
rized the earl to negotiate with the Catholics of 
that country upon the tevnm of tiiuir taking up 
arms in liis behalf and invading England. He 
had no iiiteiition indeed to keep these terms; but 
promises in his name were solemnly made, luid 
they were such as would have not only over- 
thrown the Prote.stant cause in Ireland, hut 
have imperilled England by letting loose a wild 
Irish army upon the kingdom. The diseoveiy' 
of the plot occurred in consequence of a skir- 
inish at the siege of Sligo, in which the Arch- 
bishop of Tiiam, tlie prasident of the rebels of 
Connaught, was killed and his carriage taken, 
in which several papers connected with this 
treaty were found. From these documents it 
was also discovered that the king, true to his 
refinements in double-dealing, was carrying ou 
two fraudulent negotiations in Ireland at one 
and the Siime time, and unconnected with each 
other, but which had the same object in view. 
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By one he commissioned the kl ai qiiis of Grnumd, 
the loi'd-lientonant of irulami, to treat with the 
rebels for a pacilieatioii, ami make largo oll'ci'K 
to that eft’ect, but witbout committing in’s ma- 
jesty. The rebels, however, would acceiii no 
verbal assurances, and Onnoiid refused to offer 
terms in writing without the king’s pernii.ssion. 

I Charles w'us unwilling thus opeidy to commit 
himself, and bad recourse to another agent, who 
was the Earl of Olaniorgiui a lloinau Catlu lie, 
and him he empowered to conclude a piieilica- 
tion with the rebels upon the most ample tenn.s, 
which were to be kept secret. Tlie eai'l, thus, 
commissioned by his master, concluded a private 
treaty with the council of confederated Irish Ca- 
tholics without the knowledge of the lord-lieu- 
temmt, £ind upon terms' which he coidd not dun' to 
sanction. These ■nairo, th.'it they were to enjoy 
the full and fre(‘ exereise of Iheir ri'ligion, be 
cligilde to all offices of profit and trust, have 
ijxeiuption from tlie jurisdietion of Ilie Prolos- 
tiwt clergy, and retoin. all the chnn!lui.s tliey bud 
held since (be ilflil of Celober, 1(1-11; in return 
for wliieb they were to fiirnisb bis majesty witb 
ten thousand .soldiers for the supprassioii of his 
reliellious subji'ets in England, and grant him 
two-thirds of the rovemioB of their uhnreh for 
the VMiyinent of the soldiers. On the detection 
of tills .secret negotiation the shifts and equivo- 
cations of Charles wore truly jiitiahle, lie de- 
nied to the pai'lianiout all knowledge of Glamor- 
gan's pmceediugs '"on the faith of a Cliristian,” 
while his advocato.s alleged that the warrants- 
hearing his name found in the Archbishop of 
Tiiam’s carriage were forgeries, lie also stated 
that ho had ordcretl his lord-lieiitcuant, Ormond, 
to jrt'ooeed against the Earl of Glamorgan ac- 
cording to law. But, unluckily for tliese asser- 
tioiiR, it happened that Ormond had in his ])os- 
sessiou, unknown to the parliament, a copy of 
the warrant by which Cliarlea engaged to fulfil 
whatever promises should he made to the Papists 
by Glamorgan, luid in consequence of tliis evi- 
dence'the king, in writing to Ormond, was ob- 
liged to shift his ground of defence. Ho now 
declared that he did not remember any sucli 
wai’raiit, and that if be actually did fnrnisli tlie 
eai'l witb some credential to the Ca-tliolies it 
, must have been witb tbo understanding that 
Glamorgan was not to employ it witliout the 
sanction of the lord-lieutenant. 'I’iiu outcry, liow- 
ever, of the Protestants in Ireland was so loud 
that the Earl of Glamorgan was brought to trial; 
but even for such an enievgeucy due provision 
hail been made by the ingenuity of the ear], and 
he showed a little article, tacked to bis .secret 
treaty, by which the king was not bound further 
than ho thought proper to any prorni.sss which 
■the earl might make in his name. This hungling 
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device was accepted, and Glamorgan was set 
free after a very short imprisonment.* 

In the meantime, through the failure and ex- 
posure of these intrigues, the situation of Charles 
was daily becoming more perilous. 'With his 
hopes of Iri.sh assistance frustrated, and a vic- 
torious enemy approaching his gates; with the 
hated demands of the parliament pressed upon 
him that would brook no discussion, and that de- 
manded ail unconditional assent, nothing seemed 
to be left to him hut .a choice of evils. To what 
party .should he turn? His most obvious course 
was to throw himself upon the generosity of 
parliament, which even yet was willing for a 
conciliation; and by proper concessions of his 
prerogative, which would still have left him a 
king, and a powerful one, he might reconcile or 
reduce all parties to his authority. But even in 
his extremity he would he all or nothing, and 
he would not oonternplato any alternative to 
that of nhsolnte sovereignty. Abandoning, there- 
fore, this simple expedient, he resolved to avail 
himstdf of the divided state of the kingdom, and 
by allying himself to one party of the religion- 
ists heeoniB master of them all alike. And the 
party to which he should give the preference of 
his election was nowthe question. The breach be- 
tween the Independents and Presbyterians, at 
first almost imperoeptible, had grown and wi- 
dened through their mutual success, aud equally 
balanced as they at present were, his accession 
to either would be sufficient to turn the scale. 
But what concessions would either pai-ty de- 
mand of him? Among the Independents he 
might enjoy that liberty of conscience which 
they claimed for themselves, and retain his Epis- 
copalianism uudisturhed; bnt their ideas of po- 
litical liberty, growing every day more repiihli- 
ban, would out down his royal prerogatives and 
leave him little more than the semblance of a 
king. On the other hand, the Presbyterians 
would allow greater latitude to his regal claims, 
hut they would insist upon his confirming the 
Covenant, which had already been established 
over England as well as Scotland. Of his own 
free choice he was more inclined to side with 
the Independents; hut his queen, who from 
Prance continued to advise and dictate in all 
his most serious proceedings, had suggested 
that more was to ha gained from the Presby- 
terians, aud she recommended him to drive a 
good bargain with the Scots and renounce Epis- 
copacy. His deliberations, which were quick- 
ened by the advice of Montreuil, the French 
ambassador, who negotiated between him and 
the Soots, were finally brought to a close by the 
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advance of the parliamentary army and their 
laying siege to Oxford. All to which the king 
could he brought to agree ainonuted to tins — 
that when he should be with the Scottish .avmy, 
to which he meant to repah’, be would submit 
to be instructed by their ministers in the doc- 
trines of their church, and embrace them if he 
found them in couenrreuce with Scriptui’e. On 
the other hand, all to which the Scottish array 
would agree was, that if he came to them at- 
tended only by his two nephews, and his oonfi- 
dentiid servant Ashhumham, they would re- 
ceive him with all honour and protect his person. 
Even this irrotection, however, it was stated,, 
did not extend to the Princes Maurice aud liu- 
pert, who, if the p.arlian)ent demanded them,, 
would either be given up or furnished with 
such timely notice as to ensure their escape.*^ 
Although so vague an arrangement, it was 
eagerly embraced by the king, foi’ Oxford was 
already reduced to extremity, and the parlia- 
ment was taking measures for apprehending his 
royal person. Nai-row and unsatisfactory as were 
the jironiises of the Scottish array, he no doubt 
hoped that by his other conce.ssions he would 
be exempted from the necessity of becoming a 
Presbyterian. And bettor still, he might so use 
his kingcraft as to win the army to his purjioses 
aud make it the instrument of his restoration.. 
Having, therefore, left ordei-s that Oxford, which, 
could no longer hold out, should be surrendered 
to the parliamentary army, Charles with his 
two attendants, and disguised as a groom, left 
the city on the 27th of April (1646) at mid- 
night, and after several halts aud frequent risks 
of detection ax'rived at the Scottish camp before 
Newark.*' 

It was with painful surprise that the Scots 
received this unexpected honour of a royal visit, 
and in amiouuciug the event they dechu-ed that 
there had been no treaty betw’eeu them and the 
king, or by any in their names. They also in- 
dicated their intention of improving his coining 
for promoting uniformity of religion, by the 
advice of the parliaments of both kingdoms, or 
their commissioners. In the meantime they re- 
ceived Charles with respect, and appointed him 
a guard; and to avoid giving offence to the 
English parliament, or any compulsory requi.si- 
tions for his surrender, they resolved to move 
nearer to their own country until the terms of a 
peace could he secured according to the tenor 
of the Solemn League aud Covenant. It W’na 
necessary, however, in the first instance, to fulfil 
their engagement to the English pari lament by 
I'educing Newark, and they easily obtained an 
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order from the king requiring it to surrender. 
They then inarched to Newcastle, to which they 
laid siege, and which now hec.ame the princiiial 
seal; of the war in England, every other place of 
iniiiorliancu having been reduced. Amidst tlicse 
military niovemeiits Charles had not remitted 
his intrigues, which he commenced as soon as 
he arrived at the Scottish camp. He took up 
his quarters with David Ijeslie. the heulenant- 
geueral, whoso services at Marstou Moor and 
Philiphangh had made him a greater favourite 
with the array than the Earl of Leveu himself, 
and him he endeavoured to detach from the 
Covenautera by otfering him the title of Earl of 
Orkney if he would adopt the royalist cause and 
unite himself with Montrose. He idao tampered 
to the same etfeot with several of the principal 
Scottish oflicera, hoping by a union of the nor- 
thern army to tlie Irish and Highlanders of tlie 
marquis to regain ids ascendency and kindle 
the war in England anew. But to reconcile the 
Coveuantera to Montrose, who had deceived and 
deserted tliem, and afterwards liecame their 
deadliest enemy, was imjiossihle, and the arrival 
of the Earls of Argyle, Lanark, and Loudon at 
the Seottisli camp for the purpose of watching 
the proceedings both of the king and the army 
put an end to these intrigues. They told him 
in plain terms tluit uule.ss he took the Covenant 
he could expect no service from the Scots, .and 
they required liim to pint an end to tlie civil war 
ill Scotland by ceasing all intercourse with Mon- 
trose. This must have been a bitter piill to his 
majesty, who still continued to repose his trust 
in the niarquisj but ready to sacrifice all and 
everytlnug to the urgencies of tlie jiresent hour, 
he sent him an order to disband his forces and 
retire to France. Mioutrose, who was still lurk- 
ing ill tlie Highlands, vainly attemiiting to raise 
a new army, and whose eff'oi’ts could only in- 
volve his master in deeper ditficnlties, reluctantly 
obeyed. The terras he obtained from the estates 
were far superior to what he could have ex- 
pected. Though under the ban of excommuni- 
cation and the civil sentence of forfeiture, an 
indemnity was granted to himself and all his 
followers; and when he had dismissed them 
he was .allowed to reside at his own house un- 
molested for several weeks before he retired to 
the Continent.! ^ 

When the Scottish army had moved from 
Newark to Newcastle the urgency of the com- 
missioners that the king should take the Coven- 
ant were earnest and incessant. It was the 
only step by which his affairs could be retrieved 
and his throne recovered. The Presbyterians of 
Scotland and England united were still far more 
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than a m.atch for the Indopeiidentti and their re- 
modelled army, but without such a piladge on the 
piart of the king such a union was im] lossible. If 
loft to his own freewill it was ovideiil; from past 
events that Ciiarlos, after I'cgaiiiiug his sove- 
reignty, would stickle ujioiihiH iirorogativo as oli- 
stiuately a.s ever; and where would lie the beiielit 
of those laboura and bloodshed liy which hisabso- 
lutism had been hrokoiii And that the tSents, 
even though left alone, would light lo the death 
for a coveu.mted king was evident; to lids lira 
Covenant itself hiul bound them, and they had 
no sympathy with those antimonarchical and 
republiciui principlos which were fast gaining 
ground among the Independents and sectaries. 
But without such a guarantee on the piart of 
Charles they would only sacrifice themselves, 
their country, and their church for aii episcojial 
ritual and an absolute sovereign . The same 
Presbytoriainsm, liowever, which made them 
the devoted subjects of a constitutional king 
and the advocates of hereditiiry sucoeasiou taught 
them that soveroigiis might be conreed for tlieir 
fatuity and set aside for tlieir tyranny — that 
“the divinity that doth hedge a king” was a 
pioetical dream rather than a rational and polit- 
ical truth. That these were their convictions 
and their resolutions Charles was assured, and 
he wrote a letter to Juxon, Biahoii of Ijoudon, 
proiioaiug the question as a case of conscience, 
and desiring to lie resolved whether he might 
take the Covenant with a mental reservation. 
The question was propounded in tins faaliiou ; — 
“ I need not tell you the many iiersuasious and 
threatenings that hath been used to me for 
making me change episcopal into piresliyteriid 
government, which absolutely to do is so directly 
agaiust my conscience, that, by the grace of God, 
no misery shall ever make me; but I hold 
myself obliged, by all honest means, to eschew 
the mischief of this too visible storm, and I 
think some kind of oompliauco with the iniquity 
of the times may be fit as my case is, which at 
another were unlawful. These are tlie grounds 
that have made me think of this inclosed pro|io- 
sition, the which as one way it looks handsome 
to us, so in another I am fearful lest I cannot 
make it with a safe consoienco ; of which I com- 
mand you to give mo your opinion upon your 
allegiance ; conjuring you that you will deal 
plainly and freely with mo, as you will answ'er 
at the dreadful day of judgment. I conceive 
the question to be, whether I may, witli a safe 
conscience, give way to this proposed temporary 
compliance, with a resolution to recover and 
maintain that doctrine and discipline wherein 
I have been bred. The duty of my oath is 
herein chiefly to be considered, I flattering my- 
self that this way I better comply with it than 
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being constant to a flat denial, considering how- 
unable I am by force to obtain that which this 
way there wants not probability to recover if 
accepted (othei'wise thei-e is no harm done) ; for, 
my regal authority once settled, I make no ques- 
tion of recovering episcopal government, and 
God is my witness my chief est end in regaining 
my power is to do the church service.” ^ It will 
thus be seen in what spiiit and for what purpose 
Chaiies, if he complied, meant to take the 
Covenant. He wished to reconcile the principles 
of Maohiavelli with those of the gospel, and go 
as far as earth permitted without closing the 
gates of heaven .and precluding his hopes of 
future safety. The answer of the good bishop 
is not known, but from bis well-known character 
it was probably unfavourable to such Jesuitical 
double-dealing; and Charles, driven from this 
refuge, was obliged to listen to tlae aigumenls 
of tlie Scottish ministers in favour of the Coven- 
ant, according to his own promise. It was in 
this way that he had ofl'ered to lay himself open 
to conviction, while the other party fondly hoped 
that by such a process he could not be otherwise 
tlum oonvinoed. 

The oharnpion for the Covenant in this dis- 
cussion was Alexander Hendenson, the king’s 
own chaplain, wlio was selected for the purpose 
at his majesty’s express desire. By his elo- 
quence, talent, and practical sagacity, combined 
with moderation and courtly suavity, none was 
better fitted to dispute with a proud but erring 
sovereign, and lay open to him the ways of truth 
and wisdom. The controversy between them, 
which was conducted iu writing, oontimied from 
May to the close of July, and was contained in 
eight papei’s, five of which were by the king 
and three by Henderson. The arguments on 
both sides, however commonplace they have 
become in our own day by frequent reiteration, 
were at that period fresh and full of animation 
and fraught with a life-and-cleath importance. 
The king rested his argument upon tlie divine 
right of bishops ; their uninterrupted succession 
from the apostles, on which the validity of the 
administration of the sacraments depended; and 
the authority of the ancient Olu’istian fathers, 
by w'hom the primitive Episcopal Church had 
been founded. He also eudeavoui’ed to prove 
from the same authority that no reformation in 
the church could be lawful unless it originated 
with the sovereign, as was the case in England. 
Henderson replied that this English reformation 
by royal authority ■w'as still so defective that 
many -who were wise and pious wei-e dissatisfied. 
In many essentials of worship and government 
it was foiind wanting, while the supremacy over 
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it had only been transferred fromoue unconstitu- 
tional head to another. Episcopacy, he alleged, 
could not establish its exclusive claim to iqios- 
tolic appointment, as during the lifetime of the 
apostles there was no ditterence between a bishop 
and a presbyter, but exact parity in both. To 
argue also from the practices of the primitive 
church and consent of the fathers he declared 
to he unsatisfactory and fallacious, and that the 
only rule and authority in such a question was 
the law and testimony direct from God himself, 
and contained in his revealed word. As for the 
obligations of the coronation oath, so far as the 
church was concerned, and by which his majesty 
thought himself bound to uphold Episcopacy, 
Henderson stated that when the occasion of an 
oath ceased the obligation to maintain its re- 
quirements ceased also. Thus, wdien the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms agreed in repealing a 
law the royal conscience was not precluded from 
sanctioning the change, otherwise the altering 
of any law would be prevented.- Such were 
the principal points of the controversy, which 
I Henderson maintained with great acuteness, 
but in gentle, respectful language, while he was 
hibouring under a mortal disease, embittered 
by the king’s obstinacy and the troubles that 
were awaiting the church and kingdom ; and he 
died at Edinburgh on the 19th of August, soon 
after the discussion had ended. His commaiid- 
ing talents were acknowledged and his worth 
was revered by the moderate and good of all 
parties; and although attempts were after- 
wards made to traduce his memory, the obloquy 
and its authors quickly fell into the contempt 
they merited. It was alleged, for iiistaiice, tliat 
the royal logic had killed him, and that he died 
of chagrin at finding hiimself mtiible to answer 
the king’s arguments. It was asserted by others 
that the answers of Charles had converted him 
to Episcopacy ; and a recaubition was actually 
written in his name, abjuring upon his death- 
bed the heresy of Presbyterianism, and express- 
ing his remorse for having been its champion 
against so wise and pious a king. But tlii.^ 
bare-faced forgery was detected and exposed 
by a committee of the General A.ssembly two 
years after his death. 

But while Charles was demurely listening to 
the arguments of the Presbyterian ministers and 
endeavouring to answer Alexander Henderson, 
a very dilferent project was occupying his brain 
than that of becoming a convert to the Scottish 
kirk. Even while the controversy was pending, 
by which he m.maged to gain time and throw 
the Scots off their guard, he was jilotting with 
the Irish Papists and devising plans for the 
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reiuiwal of the wav. On tlio 20th of July he 
wrote a flattering letter to the Earl of Glamor- 
gan proposing tlie opening of a now coiTespon- 
dcnoe. lie wiw not so strictly guarded at New- 
castle, lie stated, as to be prevented from com- 
miuiicatiug with the earl if a trusty ageiit should 
be swit to him for tlio purpose. “If you could 
raise,” continued Oharles, “ a huge sum of money 
by ])a\viniig my kingdoms I am content you 
should do it ; and if 1 recover' them I will fully 
repay that money. And tell the nuncio that if 
once I am come into his and your hands, which 
ought to be extremely wished for hy you hoth, 
as well for the sake of England as Ireland, since 
.all the rest, as I see, despise me, I will do it. 
And if I do not say this from my heart, or in 
any future time if 1 fail you in this, may God 
never restore me to my kingdoms in this world 
nor give me eternal happiness in the iiext.”^ 
Notwithstanding his roeoiit detection anddailger 
Glamorgan was ready to omhiirk in this fresh 
enterprise ; he sent a copy of the king’s letter to 
tiio poire, who exyrressed the utmost sympathy 
both for the intentions and hard.ships of Charles; 
and in concert with the popels nuncio iii Ire- 
land he devised a plan by which the king was 
to pass over to that country, inisc m Irish army 
from suhsidios to Vw furnisliod hy the pontiff, 
and ho joined, on his invading England, liy 
: 10,000 Prenoh soldiers who wore to belauded 
on its shores, while Montrose, being roeallud, 
Was to ])orforiu his old part in Scotland at 
the head of fresh levies of the wild Irish. It 
was one of those many mad devices which were 
contrived by Cliarles and his friends while he 
was hi the hands of the Scots, .and which served 
no other purpose than to make his insincerity 
more conspicuous; and it i,g perlnqis needle.® to 
add that it vanished into thin .air almost ns soon 
as contemplated. 

Ent while the king was dreaming dreams the 
English parliament was sternly prosecuting its 
own practical t.ask; and on the 23d of July its 
coamussioners arrived at the headquarters of the 
Scottish army, to present to his majesty the final 
propositions of the two houses. The members 
of this commission were the Earls of Denbigh 
and Pembroke, and Lord JVlontagne, for the 
lieei's, iincl six members of the lower bouse for 
the Comtiions; and these being accompanied hy 
the Scottish commissioners, liad andieuce of his 
niajesty on the following day. His loftin&ss had 
risen with his misfortunes, and before the pro- 
positions were road he asked the commissioners 
if they had power to treat. They answered that 
they had not, upon which he scornfully said, 
“Then, saving the houoiir of the business, an 


honest trumpeter might have done as much.” 
When they had ended reading lie ileelared that 
he could not give a .speedy answer to matters of 
such Iiigh coiicoriiment ; and when tin; eonmiis- 
sioners deprecated a long delay, as their stay at 
Newcastle was limited to ton daj's, lu! reyilied 
th.at he wonld despatch them iu couvcukmt time. 
But that couvenient time became daily more 
remote and more mioertain ; and ultlumgh the 
terms were not much higher than thoHo they 
had offered at Uxbridge, while the result of the 
war was.still doubtful, he wonld give no eoucliisive 
reply In the meautiiue every form of entreaty 
was used to obtain his .assent, but hi viiiii. The 
Earl of Level! on his kiiooa besought him to 
end the national strife and tlie di,9tra(jtions of 
the church hy auiTeiidering liis scruples about 
religion and subscribing the Coveimnt; and 
the Earls of Argyhs and Loudon, also kneeling, 
besought him to the same effect, London, now 
Ohaucellor of Scotland, represented, that his 
majesty’s ivsseiit to the proi,)ositionH was so neces- 
8.ary that a refusal would only bring on a snd- 
deii ruin and destruction, at,ul warming iu his 
earnestness be contiiimjd: “Tlio dilienmcc',« 
betwixt your maje.sty and your parliament are 
grown to snob an height that after many bloody 
liattles they have your majesty, witli all your 
forte, garrisons, and strongholds in their ,1 lands; 
your revenue, and the authority to raise all tlio 
men and money in the kingdom are iu their 
possession ; arid with such a powerful 'army at 
their coniniaud, they .are now iu a capacity to 
do what they will both iu cluireli and state; 
while many through fear, and others through 
disinclination to your majesty’s government, 
de.sire neither you nor any of your race longer 
to reign over them. But tlie people, althougli 
wearied of the war .and of the groat burdens 
that tliey groan under, ai’o so loatli to have 
niotiarchioal government destroyed that tliey 
dare not attempt to ca.st it totally off till they 
have tried the effect of proposals for peace with 
your majesty, to satisfy their minds ; yet, after 
so cruel a civil war and such protracted con- 
fusion, they require security from revenge and 
arbitrary power. They therefore resolved upon 
the propositions which are now tendered to your 
m.ajesty, as tho,se witlionfc wliioh tlie kingdom 
anti yonr people cannot bo in safety, and with- 
out which there can he no firm peacti. Your 
■majesty’s friends in the houses and tlie com- 
missioners from Scotland, after a strong contest, 
were forced to coviaent either to allow these 
terms to he offered or to be considered ns ene- 
mies to peace; and had not these conditions been 
sent no othera would h.avo been proposed. And 
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now, if your maje,sty (wliich God forbid !) shall 
refuse to assent to the propositions you will lose 
eveiy friend in the houses, lose the city; the 
country and all England will join against you 
as one mnn. They will bring you to trial, depose 
you, and set up another goverumeut; they will 
charge us to deliver your majesty to them, to 
surrender their garrisons, and to remove our 
armies. Upon your majesty’s refusal of the pro- 
po.sitions both kingdoms will Ipe constrained for 
their mutual safety to agree and settle religion 
and peace without you, which, if your majesty 
refuse our faithful advice, who desire nothing 
on earth more than the preservation of your 
majesty’s royal throne, you will bring inexpres- 
sible grief, occasion your own ruin, and that of 
your posterity. Eor if you lose England by your 
wilfulness you will not be permitted to come and 
reign in Scotland.” After this vehement appeal 
the speaker proceeded to urge the advantages 
that would ensue from the royal compliance in 
the following words: “Sir, we have laid our 
hands upon our hearts, — we have asked counsel 
and direction from God, — and have had our 
most serious thoughts upon a remedy, — but can 
find no other to save your crown and kingdom 
than your assenting to the propositions. We 
must acknowledge they are higher in some 
things than we approved of; but when we see 
no other means for curing the distempers of the 
kingdoms and olo.siiig the breach between your 
majesty and your parliament our most humble 
and safe advice is, th.at your majesty will be 
graciously pleased to assent to them as the only 
way to establish your throne. You will thus 
be again received into your parliament witli joy 
and acclamation; your friends will be strength- 
ened by your royal presence, and your enemies, 
who fear nothing so much as your acceding to 
the propositions, he weakened. You will here- 
after have a fair opportunity of offering such 
modifications as you and your paidiament shall 
think proper for your crown and kingdom; the 
armies will be disbanded, and your people find- 
ing the fruit of a peaceable government, you 
will gain their hearts and afl'ections, your true 
strength and glory, and recover all that you have 
lost in this time of tempest and trouble. If it 
please God to incline your royal heart to this 
advice of your humble and faithful servants, 
who, next to the honour and service of God, 
esteem nothing more precious than the safety 
of your person and crown, our actions shall make 
it appear that we esteem no hazard too great 
for your majesty’s safety, and that we are willing 
to sacrifice our lives and fortunes for establish- 
ing your throne and just right.”i 

1 Eiishwoi'tli ; May. The spoecii as ffiveii bythe.se authors 
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These honest arguments and representations 
of Lord Loudon were not the mei-e voice of an 
individual or of a party, but of the friends of 
Oharle.s and the nation at large. An amb.as- 
sador, sent from Fi’ance for the purpose, urged 
him to accept the propositions of his parliament; 
the queen advised him bylettei-s to the same 
effect; and even the most sanguine of the royal- 
ists, who had fought iu his cause as long as re- 
sistance in arms was possible, were of opinion 
that he ought to yield to the overwhelming 
wishes of the Presbyterians of both nations. 
Edinburgh, also, and the other cities of Scot- 
land, sent him eaniest petitions, imploring him 
to take the Covenant, and thus avert the ruin 
that hung over him and his jwstority. But 
confident in the sacreduess of his prerogative, 
without which he thought it impossible for the 
state to exist, and buoyed iqj by the representa- 
tions of his flatterers, whose selfish interests were 
identified with the king’s absolute power, Charles 
still remained obdurate. The threat of deposi- 
tion he laughed to scorn as a monstrosity, and 
imagined that the contest was now reduced to 
a question of firmness, in which the party that 
held out longest would be successful. And 
besides the aid which at any moment might 
chance to come to him from Prance, from Ire- 
land, or even from Home, he calculated upon 
the growing dissensions between the Presbyte- 
rians and ludepeudents, as the means by which 
all should be brought back to his absolute autho- 
rity. With the design, therefore, of tampering 
with the two parties he oli'ered, upon the guar- 
antee of the two houses and the Scotch com- 
missioneiB, to come up to London and treat with 
parliament by personal negotiation, and assent 
to all reasonable demands that might be for the 
good and peace of his people. It was no answer, 
or rather the mockery of an answer, and when 
the English commissioners transmitted it to 
pai'liament on the 5th of August it was received 
as such. On the 10th they wrote again to say 
that the king had refused to subscribe to the 
propositions, although the commi^-sioiieia of both 
kingdoms had implored him upon their knees 
to give his assent; and tw'o or three days after- 
wards they made a personal report iu the House 
of Commons of all that had passed between them 
and the king. They^ received the thanks of the 
house, and the same token of approbation was 
sent to the Scottish conimi8siouer.s who liad 
assisted them. The perplexity occasioned to the 
two parties by bis majesty’s refusal, and its ten- 
dency in their future quarrel, w'as aptly illus- 
trated by au incident in the diacussiou of the 
House of Commons. “What will become of us 
now,” exclaimed a Presbyterian member, “that 
the king has refused our propositions?” “Nay,. 
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what would havo buconio of us,” replied (lu In- 
dupemloiit, “if the kiug had accepted thenil” 
Among the hopes of Charles was one which 
arose', froru the dislike tluit had Ik'ou growing 
in the JSnglisli {lavlianieiit against the Scottish 
army. On tho l!)l,h of Mii.y the House of Com- 
mons had voted tliat .I'higlaud no longer needed 
its assistance, while iiinong the people at larg(! 
complaints were prevalent that their brethren 
of the north were filling Newcastle, Carlisle, and 
other towns near the Bordens with gai’risons as 
if they meant to retain them. The Scots on the 
other hand reminded them how promptly they 
had come to tlieir assistance, and how offectnally 
they had laboured with them in the good cause; 
they also demanded a settlement of accounts, 
and payment of the subsidies which the i>arlia- 
nient had ilecreed for their mainteinuice, but 
which .still remained uudi.sohavgcd. 'L'hus mat- 
ters continued till August ; and upon the same 
day that the English commi.ssionem gave in the 
report of their proceedings at Newcastle the 
Scottish commi.ssionors also pi’esented a paper 
to the English .House of Lords, stilting their 
readiness to surrender the towns they had gar- 
risoned, and which they kept only for the safety 
of their forces, and to reoall their army, “ rea- 
sonable satisfaction being given for their pains, 
hazards, charges, and sufferings; whereof a com- 
petent proportion to bo presently pahl to their 
army before their disbanding, and security to 
be given for the remaiudei' at such times here- 
after as shall he mutually agreed on.” In the | 
preamble to this spirited manifesto they also i 
reminded the parliament that they had marolied 
into England upon more important considera- 
tions than the mere payment of military sub- 
sidies. “ The same pi’iuoiples of brotherly affec- 
tion,” it stated, “ wliich did induce both king- 
doms to a conjunction of their counsels and 
forces in this cause, move us at this time to apply 
ourselves to the mo.st real and effectual ways 
which tend to a speedy conclusion and amicable 
parting, and to the prevention of misunder.stand- 
ings between the kingdoms in any of these 
things, which, peradventiire, our common ene- 
mies look upon with much joy, as occasions of 
differences. Eor tins end we have not taken 
notice of the many base caluinuies and execrable 
aspersions oast upon the kingdom of Scotlaiid, 
in printed paniplilets and othm’wise; expecting 
from the justice and wisdom of the hononrahlo 
houses that they will themselves take such 
course for the vindication of our nation and 
army as the Estates of Scotland havo showed 
themselves ready to do for them in the like case. 
Upon the invitation of both houses the kingdom 
of Scotland did cheerfully undertake, and hath 
faithfully managed their assistance to this king- 
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dom in pursnanco of the end.s expro.sscd in ihc 
Covenant; and tho forces of Ihe common enemy 
being, by tbe blessing of (.rod upon tho joint 
endeavours of both kingiloma, now broken and 
subdued, a foumhitiou is la, id and some good 
progress made in the reformairioii of religion, 
wbieh we trust tho honourable hoiises will, ac- 
cording to the Covenant, sincerely, leally, and 
constantly prosecute till it l,)i! perfeeled,”' 

This dignified appeal and the desire to get 
rid of the Scottish army prevailed with the 
English parliament, so that; the instalment, of 
i;i0(),000 was forthwith provided for tho im- 
mediate wants of the army, and a vote of thanks 
given for its readiness in giving up die garri- 
soned towns. Both parties then proceeded to 
the adjustment of accounts, the settlement of 
which was by no mean.s easy. Tlie balance <luo 
to tho Scots, after iimcli haggling and reiluo- 
tioii. was brought down to .£(i()(l,()()l), but their 
commissi oneivs submitted to tako ,£'l()(),0(l(l, of 
wliieli one half was to be ]iaid before the army 
left England, and security given for the re- 
mainder. After this vexatious money account 
had been thus settled a new rpiestion of still 
greater difficulty was brought forward as to the 
disposal of the king’s person, ff'liis llu' jiarlia- 
ment on tlie 2 1st of Seplcmbor claimed as a 
right belonging exclusively to themselves, at 
which the Scottish eommissiouers were iiulig- 
iiaul. Charles, they alleged, was king of Scot- 
land us well as of England, and as both nations 
had borne their share in the -war and had an 
cipial interest in all that concerned him and his 
government, the disposal of his person belonged 
not to one but both of these nations, ofpudly 
and conjointly.^ '!l.'hey disclaimed any intention 
of carrying the king witlrtliem to Scotland, 
which ill the present state of Iheir country was 
most unadvisable ; but as the war in England 
xvas ended, and as he had not yet given a de- 
cided refusal to the propositions of parliament,, 
he should bo allowed to go to .London or any 
of his English residences, wliich was tho best 
chance of establishing with him a safe, lasting, 
and honourable peace according to tlie Cove- 
nant. The king’s own wish also Avas to remain 
with the Scottisli army, where he judged him- 
self to be safer than in London or any part of 
England, and he was already buoyed iiji by the 
Duke of Hamilton with hopo.s that a diver.sion 
in his favour might yet bo effected in Scotland 
if the army could only be detained from rctnrii- 
iiig home. But on the , 11th of December this 
last hope of Charles was frustrated. On tho 
previous day Hamilton and the .supporters of 
royalty had obtained the passing of a vote in the 
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Scottish parliament that they should exert them- 
selves in maintaining monarchical govei-nment, 
and the right of Chui'les to the English crown ; 
but on tlie following day they cancelled that 
vote, and published a declaration that Scotland 
could not lawfully engage on the king’s part, 
nor admit him into the kingdom, unless he 
aoce^ited the propositions and took the Cove- 
nantd Both the English and the Scots were 
well aware that wherever the king was there 
also would be political commotions and strifes, 
and as May has well expressed it,“in all the whole 
debate they seemed to contend, not who should 
have the king, hut who should not have him.” 

This resolution of the Scottish parliament 
not only brouglit the question to a clo.se, but 
overthrew the last confidence of Charles, who 
saw that he would he delivered into the hands 
of his English subjects; and rather than endure 
this extremity he re.solved to escape and fly to 
the Continent. But it was the interest of both 
nations alike that he should not betake himself 
to their foreign enemies, and the precautions 
against his leaving the kingdom were so strict 
that escape was impossible. Abandoning, there- 
fore, this hopeless plan, he wrote to the Eng- 
lish parliament on the 20th of December en- 
treating permission to come to London for the 
purpose of holding a personal conference with 
both houses upon the present subjects of de- 
bate; but to this application no answer was 
returned. In a debate upon Chrlstmas-day the 
Lords voted that he might be permitted to come 
to Newmarket, and there remain with such 
attendants as the two houses should appoint; 
but the Commons voted that a fitter place would 
he Holmby House, m N orthamptonshire. W ith 
this the .Lords agreed, and “that his coming 
hither should be with respect to the safety and 
preservation of his majesty’s person, and in 
preservation and defence of the true religion, 
according to the Covenant.”'^ 

The course to which the Scots were now shut 
up was simple and distinct. By refusing to 
take the Covenant Charles had opposed his 
single will to the wish of the whole iia,tion ; he 
had forfeited their allegiance, and tacitly con- 
sented to his own depo.sition. And how then 
could they rally in his defence? And even if 
successful against the ovei’whelining power of 
.England, what would their success accomplish 
hut the ruin of their church and the re-estab- 
lislunent of absolute rule? It would be a very 
mad freak of chivalrous loyalty to undo so many 
years of toil and sacrifice that a king might 
reign over tliem independent of all laws and in 
a fashion they abhorred, merely because he so 
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willed it. They m.ade a last effort to induce 
him to subscribe the Covenant and accept the 
propositions; but in answer he presented to 
them a paper, in wliich the following position 
showed the worthlessness of all negotiations 
that might be held with him on that or any 
other subject; “It is a received opinion by 
many that engagements, acts, or promises of a 
resti'ained person are neither valid nor obliga- 
tory ; how true or false this is I will not now 
dispute, blit I am sure, if I be not free, I am 
not fit to answer your or any propositions; 
wherefore you should first resolve me in what 
state I stand as in relation to freedom, before I 
can give you any other answer.” He also de- 
manded, in case he went into Scotland, whethei' 
he should be there with honoiu-, freedom, and 
safety, or how? To these inquiries the auswens 
of the Scottish commissioners were very brief. 
To the first question, as to his condition with 
regard to freedom of action, they told him that 
the pai'lianients of both kingdoms had giv'en 
such orders and directions as they thought fitted 
for the welfare and safety both of his majesty 
and the kingdom-s. To the second, regarding 
his going to Scotland, they wished to be ex- 
cused from replying ; but they added, “ if your 
majesty .shall either deny or delay your a.ssent 
to the propositions, wo are in that case to repre- 
sent to your majesty the resolution of the par- 
liament of England.” This was conclusive, so 
that no further question or negotiation was 
necessary. Two days after, to wit on the 16th 
of January (1647), the Scottish parliament re- 
solved to deliver up the king. At the same 
time they transmitted “ the desires of the king- 
dom of Scotland,” in which they expressed to 
the English parliament their wish to maintain 
the cordial agreement of the two nations, and 
at the same time to preserve their loyalty and 
the person of the king. They proposed “that a 
committee of both the kingdoms be appointed to 
attend his majesty, and press him further for 
granting the propositions of peace; and in case 
of his I’efusal, to advise and determine what is 
further necessary for con tinning and strengthen- 
ing the union between the kingdoms according 
to the Covenant and treaties, — and that no 
peace nor agreement he made by either king- 
dom with the king without the otlicr, according 
to the late treaty betwixt the kingdoms. Next, 
that such of the Scottish nation .as have place 
or chai’ge about the king may attend and 
exercise the same, and that none shall be de- 
barred from having access to attend liis majesty 
from the parliaments of either kingdom re- 
spectively, or from a committee of either.^ To 
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thesB conditions the English parliiuneut fia- 
sojited. It will be seen from the foregoing 
iiewmnt that the reproach figainst the Scots of 
having sold their king is altogether unmerited. 
The Scots demanded jwyrncnt of a debt which 
was justly owing them, and which the English 
parliament had cut down to nearly half of its 
amount. The demand was made and the pay- 
Bient settled nearly four months before the 
negotiation wtis commenced wliich had for its 
object the .surrender of the king. And they 
did not give him up to the Independents, who 
•were now avowedly republicans, and who after- 
wards brought him to the soali'old; but to the 
Preshyteiinus, still the predominating party in 
the state, and whose priuoiides of kingly govern- 
ment were identical with their own. 


In the meantime the English parliament, 
which was impatient for the departure of the 
Scottish army, wa.s enabled to satisfy its (daim.s 
by setting up the bishops’ lands to sale. On the 
16th of December .£200,000 were forwarded to 
New'castle in thirty-six carts, .'ind under a, strong 
guard, and the money was paid, and a receipt 
delivered for it at Northallerton on the 21st of 
January. The, ciish was not the lass valuable to 
the Scots as being the spoils of Episcopacy, 
which the English parliament liad declared to 
be abolished for ever. On the 30th of January 
the person of the king was delivered to the com- 
missioners of the English parliament sent to re- 
ceive him, and on the same day the Scot- 
tish army evacuated Newcastle and returned 
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Chavlea oonYsyod from Newoaatlo to Holmhy House — His troatmeut— -Triumph of tho Presbyterian party — 
Opposition of tho Indopondonts— -Attempts of the imrliimiont to reduce tho army — The soldiors’ mutiny-- 
Mivieh of the lU-my towiwds London— -Adjutatora oboscii by tlio soldions— Their nogotintiona witli parlia- 
ment for rodreas—Thoy take jiofisoasion of tire king's person — Chiirloa oonveyod from Holmby Hoiiao to 
hfowiaarket—'l'ho army approaehos to tho neighbourhood of lioudon— Tho loading Prosbytoviuna ojoctod, 
from parliamont — Tho king transfoi-red from Nowmarkot to Wiudaov— Insurrootipn of tho Prosliyteriuna 
in London — Tho parliamont flios to tho army for protection-— Tho array oooupioa Loudon— Ovortlirow of 
Preabytormntem anil trimnpli of tho Independents — Moderation of the army in tho inidat of its aueoesa— 
Its jiroposala to tho king— He rejects them — Attempts of ChM'los to tamper with the ditforout pavtic.s-r 
Ho alionatoa tho army— CromwolV-s discovery of tho king’s douhlo-doaling — Tho army adoiits ropublietui 
pnnciples—Tlio king alarmed at the dcnuuciatiotuj of the ropublioaiis— He oseapoa from Windsor to tho 
Isle of Wight— His reception there— Chnrloa ooramenoos a treaty with tho royalista of Scotland— Its dotoo- 
tion— Strictness of the king’s captivity increasod—Stato of affairs in .Scotland at this period— Divisions in 
Its ohuroh— Intrigues of Hamilton and his party in tho Hstates for the king — Tiioy onvry a decision for the 
king's i-ostoration by ams — ^Their domaiids calculated to provoke a ronowal of the war — They levy troops 
— Unpopularity of their cause— Hamilton commonces tho war and marohos into England— Uisoordant 
materials of which his amiy is composed— Cromwell attacks and defeats it at Piuston— Tlio war party loses 
its aaoondenoy in Scotland— The WMgamove’a Eaid — ^Argylo applies to Cromwoll for aid — Arrival of Crom- 
WoU in .Scotland— Order restored by his arrival—Tho Presbyterians in tlio English parliament recover 
strength in Ms absence- They commence a fresh tiuaty with the king— Fatal obstinacy of Charloa — 
Amount of his concessions— His refusal to abandon tho cause of Episcopacy— His intermediate and secret 
negotiations with Ormond and the Irish Papists— His design to escape from tho Mo of Wight to Ireland — 
His iirocrastination in his treaty with parliament— Tho treaty interruptod by tho ropvddioaii demands of 
the army— Cromivell rosoires to take the king into Ms own keeping— Chailea eonveyed to Hurst Cnstlo — 
“ Pride’s Purge,” by which tho parliament is wholly composed of Independents— Tho parliament ooiidemns 
tho late treaties rvith tho king— Charles transteivod from Hurst Castle to Windsor— Tho king's Indiotmont 
prepared by tho House of Commons— High Court of Justieo appointed for Ms trial— Charles brought to 
London— His tidal at Westrainstor Hall — Tho king's behaviour boforo the court— His denial of its authority 
— His refusals to answer tho charges — Sentonee of death pronounced— His inoffoetual apiioals for a liear- 
ing in tho Painted Chambor—Condnot of Charles provioim to Ms execution— His preparations for tho 
oioaiug scene, — His lust speech on the scaffold— Hia conversation with Bishop Juxon — His oxeciition — 
Charactor of, his reign. 

Having fulfilled iiftcoinmission and received Naseby, wliich the parliainent had iijiiKiinted 
its wa,ge.s, the Scottish army returned home, for his residence. During tlie whole journey he 
and Charles was taken by easy stages to Holmby was greeted by the weleoming acclamations of 
House, a stately mansion near the fatal field of the country jieople, who, in spite of the war, 
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still retained a superstitions veneration for the of constitutional inonarcJiy against republican- - 
royal presence, and .several persona i,“iine to him ism, in which ihe champions of the latter were 
on the way to he touched for the king’s evil, men whose arguments lay in their swords, which 
At Holudjy neither lii.s personal freedom nor his they had never wielded in vain. 

.recreations were re.straiiied; he w.a3 permitted Thefirst open movement of the paidi.ameiit was 

to walk, ride, and play at his favourite game of aproposal made inthehouseinEcbruavy, U>17,to 
bowls, although the bowling-greens were at a reduce the army to a peace establishment, and to 
distance of eight or nine mUes; and for his dismantle the garrisons in England and Wales; 
principal aU;endauts he had two persons ap- aud although the motion was ro.sistetl, it was 
imiuted Iry jiarlianient, who exercised their un- finally carried that all the troops should be di-s- 
plensaut superviHion with gentleness and respect, missed except 5400 horse aud LOOO di’agoous, 
one of them being Thomas Herbert, who has left and .all the infantry except as m,auy as were 
.some interesting memorials of the Hst days of sufficient to garrison foi'ty-five castles .and for- 
Oharles, while the other w.'is James H.amngton, tresses which were judged necessary to l.ie kept 
the talented but Uto])ian writer of Oceana. He up. It was then voted that Sir TTioiitas Fairfax 
■was also provided by the parliavmjut with Pres- should continue commander-in-chief ; but three 
byte cl I h R 1 t Ll ) e wo 1 1 in no days after it was voted by the Presbyterian ma- 
way ooun'lenance, not even pei’mitting them to jority that no officer under Pairinx should hold 
say grace at his table. higher r.ank than that of colonel, that uo com- 

While Charles was thus spending his time in maiider of a gjirrison should be a member of 
what seemed a voluntary .seclusion rather than parliament, aud that every officer ■whatever 
a royal captivity, the Preiahyterians of England should take the Covenant and conform to the 
were at the height of their ti'iumphs. The Con- church now established.*^ By these rash deci- 
fe.saion of Faith, now finished by the Westmin- sions the bravest of the army, Skippon, Iretou, 
ster As.s0mbly, aud ratified by the English par- Blake, Ludlow, Algernon Sydney, and even 
liament, wiis to be recognized as the established Cromw'ell, the most distinguished of all their 
religious standard of both kingdoms; and there commanders, would have been snuim.irily dis- 
was every prospect that one creed, one doctrine, missed. Undeterred by the loudly-exj u-esaed 
one system of church discipline, would be set indignation of the Independents, the parlianien- 
up, under which dissent would he extingumhed tary leadei-s of the Presbyterians proceeded to 
and sectarianism di.sappe,ar. The king ■vva.s in bolder measures, aud on the Gth of March re- 
their hands, aud could uo longer arrest tlieir solved that 8400 foot, 3000 hoi\se, and 1200 
progress. And if they could only regain the dragoons should be drawn from, the army of 
power of the sword, which the victory of Naseby Fairfax and immediately ship|:ied for Ireland, 
had transferi’ed from them to the Independents, The outcry of the soldiers at these last re.sohi- 
tlie influence of the parliament would be com- tious was overwlielmiug : they were to be de- 
plete, aud a limited monarchy e.st.ablished. Their prived of their old officers, who were to be re- 
next step, therefore, was to dissol^ve the army placed by Presibyterians; and they were to be 
by which their triuinph.s had been achieved, but deported from their countiy to Ireland that they 
wliioli had become too strong to be any longer a might die of sickness and fa^mine 1 Was this a 
safe protection ; aud as a preliminary to this, they fitting reward for theh toils, their saerilioes, and 
hastenod tlie departiu’e of the Scottish army, their victories? And besides, while all the civil 
whose co-operation was judged no longer neces- officers of the kingdom had been ■w'ell and regu- 
sary, and who.se maintenance was complained of larly p.aid, the arreara due to the soldiei^s had 
as an oppressive burden. But by this conipli- been neglected; so that they had received no 
ance with the popular will the English Presby- pay for ne.arly a twelvemonth. They forwarded 
terians deprived themselves of their best de- a petition demanding p<a3'meiit for their past 
fence against those sectaries who were driving services, indemnity for the irregularities with 
the kingdom into universal religious toleration which they had been compelled to supply them- 
and political republicanism. Of those sectaries, selves during the war, and exemption from aer- 
uuder the comprehensive name of Independents, vice in Ireland until these demands were satis- 
the remodelled army, by which the tide of w.ar fled; but the parliament denounced their peti- 
liad been reversed and I’oyalty overthrown, w.as tion as mutinous, upon which the .army broke 
mainly composed ; and Inaving got the chief up from its stations, marched towards London, 
power into their own hands they were in no and halted at Saffron-Walden in Essex. This 
humour to play a subsidiary part .and give im- hostile aud armed demon.stration terrified the 
plicit obedience to acts of parliamout. The war Presbyterians into moderation, who voted an 

of absolutism .against constitutional monarchy 

being at an end, a new war was to be originated i ■vvhitolock 
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assessment of ^60,000 per month for one year 
for paying the ai'iny, and at the request of the 
city ordered the army not to come within twenty- 
five miles of London ; they also sent a deputa- 
tion to inquire its intentions, and, if possible, to 
oUeot a compromise, Tliere was much going to 
and fro between the iiarliameut and the army, 
and tnvich negotiation on both aides; and the 
soldiers, wl)o already felt themselves to be a 
separate power in the state, had appointed a 
committee from e!i,eh regiment, who, under the 
name of adjutatovs (soon changed into agitiv 
tors), were to represent them in the council of 
general officers, report their grievances, and 
demand redress. From this strange military 
senate the chief officens stood aloof; hut his- 
torians have generally concluded that, if not 
originated by Cromwell Jiiinself, its jtroceedings 
at least were directed by his secret dictation. 
Tlioy sent three trooiiens as their representatives 
to appeal to the House of Commons; and on 
being acluiitled to a hearing those men protested 
against the soldiers being sent to Ireland witli- 
out tlieir demands being satisfied, denounced 
the plans to break them up and disband them 
as a design to get rid of them without pay and 
recompense, and charged the authoi's of it of 
being ambitious men who had nii justly become 
masters in the state and were seeking to be its 
tyrants. Cromwell, who was in the house, recom- 
mended the claims of the army to the attention 
of the members, spoke of the danger of driving 
it to despair by a refusal; and such was liis | 
persuasiveness that, although already suspected, i 
he was commissioned, along with Skippoii, Tretoii, 
and Fleetwood, to repair to headquarters, with a 
view of pacifying tlie malcontents. The i'e.sult 
of such an arrangement may be easily conjec- 
tured; Cromwell and his coadjutors rather stirred 
up than allayed the discontent of the soldiers, 
and then returned to parliament to explain the 
unsuecessfiiliiesa of their mission and lecoiiimend 
compliance with the army’s demands. But these 
representations were ineil'ectiial ; for altliougli 
the house resolved that measures should he 
adopted for discharging the arreai-s of the sol- 
diers, they also persisted in the resolution in- 
stantly to disband the regiments— a process to 
which the army would not submit without a 
previous settleiiieiit of tlieir claims for pay ; and 
tiiiding that this demand was not likely to he 
cniioeded, they resolved to have recourse to 
stronger measures than petition. As no other 
form of argument would aviul, they resolved to 
use that in which they overmatched their an- 
tagoiiists and by which every difficulty would 
be speedily resolved-i 
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The opporliunity soon arrived. The House of 
Lords, who, though for the most part royalists, 
were for the present at one with the Presby- 
terians, because the latter were in earnest for 
the preservation of tho moinu’clqy, passed a vote 
that the king should bo brought from Holmhy 
Hoime to Oatlaiids, near Loiidon, for the jiur- 
pose of opening with him a new negotiation; 
and tills the army and the J.iid(qieiiden(,a were 
determined to prevent. By having hi.s majesty 
in their own keeping they would effectually 
baffle their antagonists and prevent any treaty 
between the king and the Presbyterians, in 
which their party was certain to be sacrificed. 
Accordingly they desiiatched Joyce, a cornet, 
with five or six hundred dragoons, who arrived 
at Holmhy House a little after inidniglit on the 
3d of June; and having set guards at tlm several 
avenues, to prevent all outlet from the mansion, 
he entered the house, and told Colonel Creaves 
and '.Brown, the commanders of the small gar- 
rison at Holiiihjq that ho ciuiie to speak with 
the king. “From whom'!” asked tho officers. 
“.Prom myself,” reiilied Joyce, at which they 
laughed. “Tliis is no laughing matter,” said 
the cornet, ami matters bcgiiii to look more 
grave. They advised him to draw off his troops, 
and in tho morning speak with the comiiiis- 
sioiierw, who had been jilaeed there by pavlia- 
moiitavy appointment; but .loyeo decisively and 
hriofly said to them, “ .1. came not hither to he 
advised by you, nor have I any husinoss with 
the commissioners; niy errand is to the king, 
and speak with him I must and will presently.” 
The guards of Holmbv House were comuiaiuled 
to stand to their arms; hut, instead of this, they 
threw open the gates and welcomed tlie troopers 
without, while Joyce passed onward to the 
commissioners’ chamher, and told them the 
purpose of his coming, and that there was no 
other way to prevent a fresh war and much 
bloodshed. As the morning was now advancing, 
and a rescue apprehended, the cornet got admis- 
sion to his majesty, who had been wakened, to 
whom he announced his purpose, and assured 
Mm that he should be kept by the army in all 
honour and safety, and not he obliged to violate 
his conscience by any demands. The commis- 
sioners were present; and after Gliaiics had 
stipulated the.su and other coiidition.s, and re- 
ceived a satisfactory airswer, ha suddenly in- 
quired of Joyce by what commission he acted? 
“Here is mv eornimssum,” said the cornet. 
“’Where?” “Here,” repeated Joyce, “and I 
hope it will aati,sfy your majesty”— and with 
that ha pointed to his mounted troopers drawn 
up before the house, who were visible from the 
window. The king smiled and replied, “ It is 
as fair a commi.ssion, and as well written, as I 
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have ever seen a oommission written in my life; 
a company of handsome, proper gentlemen as I 
have seen a great while.” After being again 
assured of his safety, and that no compulsion 
would be used in carrying him off, Charles asked 
whither they meant to take him. “To Oxford,” 
said Joyce. “ That is no good nir,” replied the 
king. “Then, to Cambridge,” said the other; 
but to this place the king also objected, and said 
he liked Newmarket, and to Newmarket he was 
accordingly conveyed by his inilitar-y escort. He 
felt no compulsion in the matter, and during 
the journey he was, according to Hei'bert, “the 
merriest of the company, having, as it seems, a 
confidence in the army, especially from some of 
the greatest there, as was imagined.” On his 
arrival he was received with kindness, Ida ser- 
vants were allowed to attend him, and several 
of his chaplains, who wei-e permitted the use of 
the service-book, which was a grateful change 
to his maje.sty after the ministrations of the 
Presbyterian clergy, which he cotild never be 
persuaded to tolerate. That his transference 
from the keeping of the parliament to that of the 
army, by his conveyance from Holmhy House to 
Newmarket, was in accordance with the private 
wishes of the king, there can be little doubt. 
On. the first report of the enterprise of Cornet 
Joyce, Fairfax, who was ignorant of the whole 
proceeding, sent two regiments under the com- 
mand of Whallay, one of his most confidential 
officers, to replace Charles in the keeping of the 
parliamentary commissioners and bring him 
back to Holmby ; but the king was resolute to 
remain where he was, and on the following day 
told Fairfax that he had as much interest in the 
army as himself.^ 

Having thus possession of the king the army 
entered into a solemn engagement not to dis- 
band or divide without obtaining redress of 
their grievances, security for all the free-horn 
people of England against oppression, and the 
dismission of the present Presbyteriiiu govern- 
ment, who, they alleged, were jfiotting, fli’.st to 
disband, and afterwards to destroy the army; 
and on the 10th of June, while the parliament 
was voting that no part of the a.rray should 
come within forty miles of London, they broke 
up their encampment and marched to St. Albans, 
within twenty miles of the capital. Hei'e they 
denounced eleven members, the Presbyterian 
leaders of the House of Commons ; and when 
the house repeated its commands that they 
should advance no nearer they resumed their 
march upon London, and arrived .at Uxbridge. 
Terrified at this insubordination of a power 
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which they could not resist the Commons voted 
that the army of Fairfax was indeed the army of 
England, and was to be treated with all care and 
respect, while Fairfax, in compliance with tlieir 
desires, removed his headquarters from Ux- 
bridge to Wycombe. Finding tlieiuselves safe 
for the present the eleven accused Presbyterian 
members, who had fled at the approach of the 
army, now ventui-ed to reappear and resume 
their seats in parliament; but they found that 
their influence was gone, and having no other 
alternative they asked and obtained passports 
from the speaker and left the kingdom.^ They 
had helped to raise a storm which they had not 
the ability to du-ect or allay, and by which bolder 
spirits were to profit. 

Dui’ing these transactions the king had been 
removed from Newmarket to Windsor, where 
he opened a secret negotiation with Cromwell, 
a more influential person with the aiiuy than 
the commander-in-chief himself, and at the same 
time Fairfax petitioned parliimieut that Charles 
might he permitted to .see his children, who had 
long been in their custody. They complied with 
reluctance, being afraid that the army would 
detain them as well as their fatiier, and sent 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, and the 
Princess Elizabeth to the village of Caversham, 
near Heading, where the king at that time re- 
sided. The interview between the captive king 
and his young innocent children was so affeot- 
iiig that Cironiwoll shed tears at the spectacle, 
and after spending two dn,ys with their father 
the princes and their sister were sent back to 
their London residence of St. James’s Palace, 
But Loudon itself was now a place of tnrnioil. 
Incensed at the petition of the army and the 
Independent citizens, that the command of the 
London militia should be committed to their 
own party, the Presbyterians got up a petition 
for the suppression of all conventicles; and an- 
other prohibiting the army from coming near 
the capital, and for bringing the king to West- 
minster to open a new treaty with him that 
should replace him on the throne. To this last 
petition an hundred thousiind signatures -were 
affixed, and not content with this peaceful dis- 
play of their strength, a mob of Presbyterians 
and royalists a few days after surrounded the 
houses of parliament with such angry indica- 
tions, that the speakers and many of tlie mem- 
bei’s fled to the army for protection. As soon as 
Fairfax heard of the tumult he marched upon 
the city, and at Hounslow Heath met the fugi- 
tives, who numbered, besides the two speakers, 
fifteen lords and a. hundred commoners. The 
residue of the parliament had in the meantime 
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elected a teinpoi’iiry speaker, forbade the army i 
to eoitia nearer, appointed a committee of safety, | 
and recalled the eleven fugitive Presbyterian I 
niembera, when the advance and bold measures 
of Fairfax put a stop to their proceedings. I'fe 
caused a part of his army to cross the Thames ! 
at Kingston Bridge and take jmssessiou of the j 
borough o£ Southwark, while all the block- 
houses near Gravc.seud, and all the ports on that 
side of the river between Gravesend and South- I 
wark, wei'H seized and occupied. Having thus ! 
unexpectedly blockaded the oiipital the general 
propo,SHd his terms, which the city was in no 
condition to refuse. These were, that they i 
should abandon the present p.wliiuncjjt and its j 
eleven recalled menil)er.s, recall tlie declarations | 
they had lately publislied, give up their pre- 
sent militia, surrender all their forts and the | 
Tower, aud disband the forces they had raised | 
for tlieir defence. These hard conditions were | 
instantly accepted. Bairfax also restored the | 
fugitive lords and commons to their places iu I 
parliament, and took possession of the Tower of | 
London. In this manner liuglish Presbyter- i 
ianisin fell without honour, and almost witliout 
a struggle, while Independency backed by mili- 
tary power was exalted in its room.* 

The army had now the power of the state in 
their hands, aud they used the advantage with 
wonderful moderation. To account for this we 
must remember the character of the men aud i 
the religious principles on which they had con- 
ducted the warfare. Although the bravest 
among the brave they were something more 
than a mere oollection of soldiers ; theirs was a 
contest not for pay or plunder, but upon ipies- 
tions that tend equally to enlarge the under- 
standing and purify the heart, while their leailers 
were men as highly qualified for the service of 
the senate and the cabinet as for the battle-field. 
Having suppressed this popular iiusurrection 
their next task was to establish a constitutional 
form of government, and to eflect this important 
object they were willing to make concessions 
which to themselves were unpalatable, and more 
than could have been expected at their hands. 
This was shown by the rem.arkable paper entitled 
the “Proposals,” drawn up in the council of 
officers, to be presented for his majesty’.^ ac- 
ceptanoe ; and by consenting to these, although 
curtailed in his prerogative, he would still have 
retained more of the kingly office and authority 
than the Presbyterians were willing to allow 
him. He M'Otild also have retained an Epis- 
copal church, although somewhat shorn of its 
large revenues and ijaramonufc authority, and 
compelled to grant that univemal toloratiou 
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which was so essential to the existence of In- 
dependency. Novel', iiideud, even when the 
chances of war were equally balanced, had tlie 
king been offered such favourable terms; and 
a single stroke of his iieii would have suflicud 
to antedate the institution of our British con- 
stitutional monarchy. But when iliesc “ Pro- 
posals” wore submitted to his niajcsty previous 
to their public presentation the king objected. 
Had there been any real desire, be alleged, for 
an accommodation they would not have pro- 
posed to him such hard terms; and when he was 
reminded that a crown so nearly lost would 
never have been so easily recovered, if he con- 
sented, he told them flatly, that they could not 
exist without him, and that they would soon bo 
glad to come to his own tornis. He objected 
chiefly to the exclusion of seven iiersons from 
pardon, the incapacitation of lUiy of his friends 
to .sit in parliament, and that there were no 
cxpros.s stipulations iu favour of Hiilseopacy; 
and when they replied that the e-stablislmient 
of Episcopacy was not tlieir ]ii'oi:»er ollioe, and 
that they liad waived it, oven as lie himself had 
waived it iu Scotland, he replied,. that he lioped 
God had forgiven him that sin. He also had 
again recoiiwo to his favourite axiom, wliich he 
froqucntly repeated during the interview, “ You 
cannot bo without me ; you will fall to ruin if 
I do not sustaiu you.” Astonished at this de- 
claration one of the king’s coiifldeutial adheraiits, 
who was present at the interview, .stcpiied up to 
him and whispered in his ear, “ Sir, your majesty 
speaks as if you had some secret strength and 
power that I do not know of ; and since your 
majesty liath concealed it from me I wish you 
had concealed it from these men loo.’’^ 

Having rejected the “ Proposals” Oharlos had 
again recourse to that proces.s of tampering witli 
all parties in which he deemed liiinsolf so exjiert, 
.and from whicli he hoped so much, until it omled 
in his ruin. He negotiated with Cromwell and 
the principal officers of the army, with the Eng- 
lish Pre.sbyterian.s, with Lauderdale and the 
Scottish Covenanters, and with the Irish Ca- 
tholics, to all of whom he used ingratiating lan- 
guage alike, and was jarofuse in his protestations 
and promises. But even while thus employed, 
he could, not keep close his own secret, but 
allowed it to escape before Iroton, to whom he 
exclaimed, in allusion to tlieso iiuiuifold and 
complex practices, “I shall play my game as 
well as I can.” “If your majesty have a game 
to piny," replied this stern soldier and statos- 
t man, “you must give u.s also liberty to play 
j ours.”® In fact, that he was making false moves. 
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and getting oheclcmated at every turn, was now pnnisliment. In addition to these open threats 
only too apiiarent; and while every party j-e- of violence the king was daily alarmed by anouy- 
ceived his proposals with coldness or absolute mous little billets. or letters secretly conveyed to 
hostility, the army lately so inclined to meet him warning him of designs against his life, 
him half-way, now turned away from him, He resolved to fly from Hampton Court with- 
and became his enemies. They were already out knowing where to find a secure shelter, 
talking of the republican government set up At one time he thought of betaking himself to 
in .Holland, and the superior comfort of the London and appealing in pemon to the House 
jjeopile under it, when a party was foi-med in of Lords, bnt was dissuaded by the reprcsenta- 
tlie army which, under the name of .Levellers, tion that both the capital and the {wrliament 
contemplated the deposition of monarchy, and were under the control of the army. He then 
the reduction of all ranks to republican eqna- contemplated Scotland, hut knew that the Scots 
lity. But the jnost important, of these aliena- would not embrace his quarrel unless he took 
tious was that of Oliver Cromwell himself, the Coveiiiuit. He at last fixed upion the Isle 
who “ill e 1 to 1 el e e u the king’s sin- of Wight, where there were no soldier-s, and 
oerity, or .it least to calculate upon his helpless- where he might resume his negotiation.^ with 
ne.ss, until the following dr.amatic incident con- all parties, oi-, at the worst, make his escape to 
vinced him that the king was not to he trusted, the Continent. Accordingly, on the 10th of 
and might still be a dangerous enemy. While November, about 9 o’clock iu the ev'ening, and 
Cromwell was disposed to close with the king, attended only by Sir John Berkeley, Aslibnrn- 
from the ap])roheiisiou thiit the Scots and the ham, and Legge, he left Hamjiton Court so 
Presbyterians might regain the ascendency, he secretly that his absence was not discovered 
was advertised l.iy a spy of his party, who was until the piteous crying of his greyhound in 
of the king’s bedchamber, th.at their ruin was quest of its master occasioned a search that 
decreed by Charles, and that this he might see showed he was gone. His cloak was left in the 
by intercepting a letter from the king to the galleiy, and some letters in his h.andwritiiig 
queen, sewed up in the skirt of the messenger’s were lying on the table of his private room, one 
saddle, who that night would be at the Blue of which, addressed to the jwrliarnciit, was to 
Boar in Holborn, from which he was to take the following effect; — “That liberty, the thing 
horse for Dover. In couaeijuence of this warn- now generally pretended and aimed at, was as 
ing Cromwell .and Ireton, disgui.sed as common necessary for kings as any other ; th.at he had a 
troopers, and with one trusty attendant, went to long time endured c.-iptivity and restraint, hop- 
the Blue Boar, called for cans of beer, .and con- ing it might tend to the settlement of a good 
tinned drinking until the courier arrived, whose jieace; but finding the contrary, and tlie utiftxed- 
saddle they ripped up, and secured the orainous ness of the army, and new guards set upon him, 
missive. In this letter Charles informed the he had withdrawn himself. That wheresoever 
queen that ho was in treaty both with the Scot- he should he he would earnestly labour the .settle- 
tish Presbyterians and with the mmiy ; tluit rneut of a good peace and to prevent the effusion 
those who bade fairest for him should have him, of more blood ; and if he might be heard with 
but that he thought he would close sooner with honour, freedom, and s.afoty, lie w'ould instantly 
the Soots than with the otlmr. “ Upon this,” break through his cloud of retirement and show 
added Cromwell, who told the .story, “we took himself ready to bo Pater patrice."^ 
horse and went to ATindsor; and, finding we While the public were wondering at the 
were not likely to have any tolerable terms king’s escape, and uncertain whither he had 
from the king, we immediately, from that time betaken himself, he had reached the Isle of 
forward, resolved his ruin.”! Wight; hnt this sudden, unexpected arrival so 

In the meantime the proceedings of the Lev- astonished the governor. Sir John Hammond, 
ellers in the array were enough to fill the king th.at he knew not whether to receive his sove- 
with apprehensions for his pei’.sonal safety. I'eign as his guest or his pi’isoncr. He w.'is over- 
Thoy denounced him as an Ahab and a man of whelmed with the responsibility so .trangely 
blood, an obstacle to the pe.ace and liberty of attached to his charge, for let him act .as he 
the country, and the cause of the murder of might he -would underlie the charge of treason 
thousands of free-born Englishmen; and so either to the state or the king. He did, how- 
gre.itly h.ad their party extended that sixteen ever, wh.at he could, by i-eeeiving his majesty 
regiments were already in fevour of establishing with dutiful courtesy, and .at the same time 
a republic and bringing Clnarles to trial and sending notice to parliament of his arrival. 

— : But for a moment the situation of Cromwell 
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liimself -was as critical as that oi HaTmnond, f or 
the Lttvellera of the army wore accusing him of 
favouring tlie king’s escape, and threatening to 
take Ilia life. But Urom'well’a decision was equal 
to the occasion ; he gidloped up to two regiments 
of mutineers, and by instantly causing one of 
their ringleader’s to he shot reduced them to 
suVimiaaiQU. The republican spirit of the army, 
however, was still predominant ; and the future 
Protector, disgusted with the insincerity of the 
king, and finding his only safety to lie with tire 
army, abandoned all furtber thoughts of treat- 
ing with (Jliarlos, and wholly identified himself 
with the cause of the soldiery. 

During these events the reliance of Charles 
upon Scotland had formed one of the grounds 
of that confidence which was beiU’ing him on- 
ward to his ruin. The Duke of Hamilton, his 
sincere but weak and wavering ally, was be- 
stirring himself among his countrymen in behalf 
of tiro royal cause; and when tlie king removed 
from Hanqjton Court to the Islo of Wight he 
commenced a clandestine treaty with the Earls 
of Lanark and Lauderdale, by which he hoped 
that the Scots, iir conjuirctioii with the English 
Pre.sbyterinrjs, would go to war with England 
for Iris restoration. Indeed, the treaty of Charles 
with the Scottish commissioners was so far set- 
tled in the place of his captivity that he made 
those concessions which might have saved him 
had ha but granted them while he resided with 
the Scottish army at Newcastle. He agreed to 
confirm the Covenant in parliament and estab- 
lish Presbyterian govei’iiiuent in the church for 
three years until it was revised or another form 
prepared by the Assembly of Divines. And he 
promised to concur with them in the siippre.s- 
sion of sectaries, and admit tlie Scots to a full 
share of commercial privilegesand of the honours 
and omolimieiits conferred by the crown. These 
the Scottish oommissionera demanded, asnothing 
less would satisfy their countrymen, while they 
represented to Charles that on the rising of the 
royalists in his cause the performance of the 
terms would be left to his own discretion. The 
treaty thus concluded was inclosed in a sheet of 
lead, buried in a garden, and transmitted with 
all secrecy to the Scottish commissiouers on their 
return to London. But these dark dealings could 
not escape the suspicion of the English iiarlia- 
ineiit, and Cromwell complained that a negotia- 
tion was secretly going on for kindling a fresh 
war. In cousoquence of this discovery a new 
resolution was adopted at the instance of the 
Independents in parliament, that in the settle- 
ment of the nation no further addresses should 
be made to Charles or applications received 
from him, and that henceforth he should be con- 
sidered as having virtually forfeited his throne. 
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The king’s confidential sovvauts were also re- 
moved, his guards doubled, and every precau- 
tion adopted to prevent him from carrying on 
any more secret intrigues.’ 

With the exception of these dealings with 
the Scots, which were the work of a party 
headed by Lauderdale, who from a Coveminter 
had now become a royalist, Ijiinark the .secre- 
tary, and Loudon the chancelloi’, whom the 
otlier two had won over to the king’s party, the 
history of Scotland was almost a blank : men 
stood silent and at gaze, watching those political 
events in England in which they had so little 
influence, but by which they and their children 
were to be so vitally affected. On the return of 
the army from Newcastle it was disbanded, 
with the exception of 6000 men, and the Earl 
of Leven, now old, resigned his office of com- 
munder-in-chief, which was immodiat.ely con- 
ferred on the popular David Leslie. The 
vigour of this taloutod soldier quiclcly sufficed 
to restore order to the country by a few de- 
cisive skirmishes, in which the Gordons in the 
north and Macdonalds in the west were defeated 
and reduced to obedience. The , return of the 
Scottish commissiouers from Loudon in Eebni- 
ai’y, 1648, disturbed this tranquillity. 'They gave 
an account of their proceedings to the commit- 
tee of Estates and commission of the General 
Assembly through Loudon, the lord -chan- 
cellor; but their concessions and engagements 
were so different from the common expectation 
that even their best friends were indignant. 
Their statement dwplt particularly upon the 
desire of the king for peace and his willingness 
to make concessions to Scotland, and this tliey 
contrasted with the coldness they had experi- 
enced from the English parliament and their 
insolent treatment by the sectaries. After this 
statement their exculpations were hoard, wliioh 
only produced greater discontent and discord. 
Nor was this to be wondered at, considering the 
parties into which the Scottish Presbyterians 
were now divided. These were the Covenanters 
of the original type, headed by Argyle ; the po- 
litical Presbyterians, having for their leader the 
Duke of Hamilton; and the Ultras. The first 
class was attached to monai’chy, but would have 
no other sovereign but a covenanted king, and 
were moi-e inclined to endure the sectaries, ;is a 
lesserevil, than consent toan unrestricted restora- 
tion; they were also unwilling to enter into 
a war with England or to restore the king to 
his throne unless their demands in behalf of 
religion were satisfied. The political Presby- 
terians, who included a majority of the nobles, 
BO fervently loathed Sectarianism and Inde- 
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pendency that they were half ineliuetl to Epis- tionathe parliament waa so influenced that they 
copacy, and little :uixiou.s though the sovereign agreed to send three demands to the houses of 
.should posse.sa absolute power. The Ultras, Westminster. The first of these was that the 
again, were those who demanded the king’s un- Covenant should be universally taken by the 
conditional restoration, with his prerogative people of England; that all who refused it 
unimpaired, and who in comparison with this should be held as avowed enemies and malig- 
cared little for either civil or religious liberty, nants; and that uniformity of worship, which had 
Althongli the first, as might IjQ expected, com- already been agreed upon by parliament, should 
prised tl\e bulk of the nation, yet the other two be immediately brought into act and use. The 
parties eompen.sated by activity wlmttheylacked second demaud was that the king should be 
in weiglit ; and besides this, the unhappy con- allowed, with honour, freedom, and safety, to 
dition of the king, and the insolent bearing come to some of his houses in or near T,ondon ; 
of .England now ruled by tlie sectaries, gave a while the third wiis that all the Presbyterian 
force to tlieir argmnente and vitality to their members who had been excluded from parlia- 
intrigues which would otherwise have been ment should be restored to their seats, and the 
wantiiig.' army of sectaries under Fairfax disbiuuled. 

On the 2d of March (IG-IS) the Scottish par- These demands were certain to be rejected at 
liament was openml. llfimilton and bis pai'ty Westminster; but the object of the Ilamiltoni an 
liad previously been .so active that they cousti- party in proposing and carrying them was to 
tilted a majority, and obtained the chief con- disarm the general suspicion of their lukcwarm- 
trol of the house. As war against England for ness in religions matters and to unite all classes 
the deliverance and restoration of the king was of Scotsmen in then- cause. But by overacting 
their great object, they took every method to their part they only made themselves the more 
inflame the public mind and revive the old suspected. Whence had these men acquired 
national feeling against the hereditary enemy, such a wondrous zeal for the reign of Presby- 
They carried their object in spite of the protes- terianism and the Covenant? And why liad 
tations of Argyle and the opposition of the mod- they more forbearance for godless maliguants 
erate of all parties, and resolved to commence than sincere and pious though mistaken sec- 
their military operations by the capture and taries? And why, when the Covenant was to 
occupation of Berwick and Carlisle. This was be taken by all classes, was the king and his 
efl’eoted by Laiigdale and Musgrave, two royalist household excepted 1 " 

leaders, who, acting in concert with Hamilton, But lot them be doubted as they might, Ha- 
secretly collected their friends on the Border and inilton and bis party for the time prevailed; 
seized these towns which were without gamsons. their three demands were .sent off to the Eng- 
This violation of the public peace, heightened lish parliament, and an answer required in fifteen 
by the consideration that the deed bad been days ; and knowing what reply they bad to ex- 
performed by the king’s party, whom the Pres- pect, an act was passed for putting the kingdom 
byterians stigmatized as malignauts, and with in a state of defence and raising an army for the 
whom they would in no case co-operate, increased invasion of England. To testify, also, their zeal 
the popular aversion ; but Hamilton justified for the good cause iind enlist the whole nation 
the measure to the lending clergymen by ex- on their side the^’ published their proceedings 
citing their jealousies against the sectaries, and and resolutions embellished with vehement 
showing how greatly the Covenant was endan- Presbyterian protestations, mingled with loud 
gered by their predominance. It was repre- lamentiiigs at the indifference with which the 
sented by his party in the parliament that Covenant had been treated across the Tweed, 
the advance of the reformation in England To counteract these crafty proceedings the com- 
wliich the Covenant contemplated was abruptly missioners of the General Assembly drew up a 
stojiped ; that Epi.scopaoy was tolerated and in representation to parliament, in wludi they coii- 
daiiger of being restored; that hei-esy and demned the three demands as unwise and im- 
schisin, under the pretext of toleration, were practicable, and containing no just grounds for 
allowed full scope and freedom. And as for the two nations going to war, — and having thus 
the Solemn League and Covenant, which was pitched the key-note the strain was taken up and 
to be taken by both kingdoms, the sectaries sounded from the greater part of the pulpits, 
had resolved that it should belaid aside, .and Theeffectofthisoppositionthefrieudsof Charles 
many peisous who had never taken it were em- found in Scotland when actual hostilities were 
ployed ill offices of trust both in the state and about to be commenced. David Leslie, the 

the army. By these and other such i-epresenta- 
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favourite of tho army, refused to lead the ex- I 
peditioj), uiiioss tlie clergy sanctioned it; and in 
consequence of thin refusal Hamilton was ap- 
pointed commauder-in-cliief, with the Earl of ' 
Callender for his lieutenanti Ent tlie diliicul- i 
ties were still greater in enrolling all the forcible | 
men of the kingdom according to the tenor' of i 
the proclamation and enlisting soldiers for the 1 
invaaioii, and in consequenee of the sermons of 
the elergy against the proceeding the eousci’ip- 
tion went onward slowly and unwillingly over 
the whole kingdom. In some places reoriiits i 
were dragged by force from them homes, and 
in othons military 2)artie3 were quartered upon 
the inhabitimts until the required contingent 
was fimiisheil. In Clydesdale, also, where the 
war wa-s pavticulavly odious, a party of nearly 
two thousand hoivse and foot as.senibled on 
Mauchline Moor, and were only dispersed after 
a shaiq) engagement hy General IMiddletoii at 
the head of his dragoons. By tliese obstacles 
the season of action was deterred until it coidd 
be no longer resumed with a prospect of suc- 
cess.' From the same delay insurrections for 
the king’s deliverance, which occurred in London 
and several parts of England under the hope of 
being seconded by the Scottish army, were easily 
suppressed by Cromwell, Lambert, and Fairfax. 

After so much time had been lost when the 
necessity for rapidity of action made every 
minute precious the Scottish troops to the num- 
ber of leu thousand fool and four thousand 
horse entered England; but it was quickly seen 
that they were dillereut from the host tliat laid 
encami)ed at Dunse Law. Independently of tho 
scanty uumhcru that compo.scd the army, tho 
men were ill armed, undisciplined, and gene- 
rally averse to the expedition, so that they were 
as unfit to eiicoiniter the iron ranks of the sec- 
taries, as Hamilton, their commainler, to compete 
with Ftiirfax or Cromwell. A few days after 
they were followed by two thonsund foot and a 
thousand horse who had aviived from Ireland 
under the command of Monro, but totally des- 
titute of artillery, in which, indeed, the wiiole 
invading army was defective. On crossing the 
Border they were also joined by the English 
royalists under Langdale; but this was only an 
additional drawback to the ScoIb, who were 
liovrified at having Papists, Episcopalians, and 
men wlio had fought against the Covenant, now 
iiiiiloil with them in their entovprisn. So strong 
indeed wn.s thi.s feeling towanls .such tdlie.s, that 
Laiigilale’a troops were obliged to iimrch in a 
seiiarati! body and encamp in quarlers by them- 
selves. Such was also the case with Monro, 
who, to avoid tiio command of Callender, en- 
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camped at an equal clist.anoe in the rear. Be- 
sides these discordant elements, which of them-: 
selves were enough to make the army fall in. 
pieces, the unfitness of Hamilton as a com- 
mander was soon evinced ; for, instead of ad- 
vancing through Yorkshire in pnu’snit of Lam- 
bert, who had abandoned the siege of ( iiriisle 
at his approach, he spent forty days of inaction 
in Lancashire, while his army — or more properly 
to sj)eak his tliree armies — were scattered over 
an extent of twenty miles, and witliout com- 
^ municatiou with each other, or regnhir plan of 
action. It was well for them that the forces of 
the paidiament in the north, being too weak to- 
resist Hamilton and Langdale, had retreated 
before them.^ But this impunity was not long 
to continue, for Cromwell, having ijueiled an in- 
surrection in Wales, turned abo ut with his usual 
rapidity to encounter tho Scottish invasiojp and 
having ellectcd a pmction with Lambert lie 
attacked the troops of Langdale near Preston, 
in Laiieashire. They imagined that Cromwell 
was still ill Wale.s, and were utterly taken by 
surprise; and altlioiigli they irmintaiiied a .stout 
resistance they were driven into tho town of 
Preston before the Seottisli army could come to 
their relief. The battle was maintained in the! 
streets, and subsequently on the bridge, where 
the Scots and their allies, wlio far ontiiiimbered 
their assailants, endeavoured to make a final 
stand; but, being driven from this also, they 
m.ade a hasty retreat to Warrington, leaving 
their ammunition and baggage behind them. 
The victorious Cromwell followed in close pur- 
suit, and at Warrington compelled the foot, who 
were deserted by the horse, to smToiidor, and 
soon after Hamilton himself was compelled to- 
surrender to General Lambert at Dtoxeter., 
Thus easily was the first expedition from Scot- 
land, which had for its aim the restoration of the 
Stewai’ts, defeated — tlie fire which tlireatened 
to light ujj the two kingdoms into the destruc- 
tive conflagration of a religions war was trodden 
out ill an instant, and witli slight eflbrt. The 
army of the victors did not exceed half the 
number of the killed and prisoners of their op- 
ponents; but the discordance of the religious 
princijiles of these ill-assorted Scotch and Eng- 
lish allies, their lack of union in their common 
aim, tho time which they consumed at the com- 
mencement of the invasion into Ihigland, .and 
the manner in which they incensed tlie pojrala- 
tion upon whom they were quartered, were of 
themselves sufficient sooner or later to ensure 
their overthrow.-' 

While disaster thus aw.aited tlie Scottish arms 
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ill England the cause of , the party who had pro- , 
moted the expedition was brouglit to the lowest 
ebb. By the General Assembly which was held 
on the l’2th of July, when the army had just 
commenced its march, the engagement by which 
the belligerents had pledged themselves to their 
course of action for the restoration of Charles 
was condemned, and the genuine Covenanters 
were once more the prevailing party.* The 
prote.stiiig nobles who were opposed to the en- 
gagement and the royal restoration, without 
pledges for the security of national and religious 
liberty, began to muster troops for the main- 
tenance of their principle.s; and in this they were 
encouraged by their minister.?, who declaimed 
against the ruling party as a mere faction in 
parliament, and denied the right of such a govern- 
ment to levy money in support of their expedi- 
tion. The tidings of the defeat at Preston and 
the sniTenderof Hamilton at Utoxeter confirmed 
this opposition; and the Earls of Eglinton and 
Cassilis in the Lowlands, and Argyle and Loudon 
in tlie Highlands proclaimed their open revolt. 
Alarmed at this symptom the committee of 
Estate.s applied for aid from their army of Eng- 
land for the suppres.sion of the insurrection, and j 
■ Monro’s division of Irish, who remained at 
Kirkby-Lonsdale, were in consequence ordered 
to march northward for the protection, of the I 
Scottish parliament. Monro, however, delayed 
until he was assured of the rout of Preston, and 
collecting the flying parties, with their leaders, 
Crawford, Glenoairn, and Lanark, he was en- 
abled to muster a formidable force of thi’ee 
thousand cavalry and two thousand foot. But 
he ariived upon the scene of action too late, for 
the committee of Estates had been already ex- 
pelled from Edinburgh by the insurgents, in an 
expedition called the Whigamores’ Raid — the 
bands of tumultuary peasantry led by the minis- 
ters of the different parishes, and shaped into 
military fashion by David Leslie, having thus 
the honour of originating a political title which 
has continued to the present day, and will pro- 
bably last as long as the British constitvition 
itself.® But this army of primitive Whigs was 
found incompetent to cope with the trained 
forces under Monro, and in consequence of this 
inability Argyle, the leader of the party that 
protested against the engagement, was con- 
strained to invoke the a.ssistance of Cromwell, 
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with which the latter complied. It was a legi- 
timate invitation, for by the articles of treaty, 
each nation was bound to assist the other in the 
suppression of internal disturbances arising from 
the designs of all who W'ere enemies to the Cove- 
nant, or who endeavoured to promote discord 
between the two kingdoms.® On moving his 
foi’ces towards Scotland Cromwell ivaa met by 
a committee of the Estates, who welcomed his 
arrival and conducted him to Edinburgh, where 
he was received with great pomp and hailed by 
the inhiisters as the preserver of Scotland under 
God.* Even before his arrival the Engagers, 
conscious of their inability to resist the Coven- 
anters, aided by the English army, had sub- 
mitted, and dtsbaiided their ti’oops, so that this 
invasion from England was unaccoiupaiiied with 
bloodshed or violence. After a short stay in 
Edinburgh, and a magnificent banquet given to 
him and his oflncers, along with the Marquis of 
Argyle, the Earl of Leven, David Leslie, and a 
number of the Scottish nobility, Cromwell on 
the 16th of October .set out on his return to 
England. Much, however, was effected by the 
brief sojom-n of the futui’e protector of the three 
kingdoms. He held in.any prh'ate conferences 
with Argyle for the pveserviition of peace be- 
tween Scotland and England and the regulation 
of the two countries. Berwick and Cnrikle, 
which during the late outbreak of Hamilton had 
been seized and garrisoned by the English royal- 
ists of his party, were restored to England. The 
Solemn League iind Covenant was renewed, the 
Engagement proscribed, and its adherents com- 
pelled by the church to express publicly their 
contrition for their share in it. Among these 
penitents was the noble Earl of London, the 
chancellor, who was compelled through tho 
iiistigation of the ministers, and of liis wife, 
througli whom the estates chiefly came into the 
family, to make satisfaction and crave forgive- 
ness. He accordingly ae<ated himself on the 
stool of repentance, and bewailed his late apos- 
tasy and carnal self-seeking with such unction 
that the whole congregation was melted to tears. 
His countess, who was a Presbyterian of the 
strictest kind, had threatened that without this, 
alternative she would sue .a divorce from him 
for his adulteries, of which the proofs were too 
manifest to be contradicted.® 

While Cromwell, now the master-spirit of the 
revolutionai-y storm, was suppressing the insur- 
rections in favour of royalty in Wales and re- 
storing Scotland to order, the Presbyterian party 
in parliament were endeavouring to recover their 
lost ascendency; and emboldened by the absence 
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of tlie army, and the chief leadcra of the Inde- 
pendents in ijarliament who were along with it, 
they carried several important votes, and re- 
Boinded the resolution againat making any more 
addresses to tlie king. This was hut a prelude 
to a new treaty which they opened with Charles 
at Newport, in tlie Isle of Wight, on the 18th 
of September. Fifteen commissioners from the 
two Iiouses of parliament were sent to nego- 
tiate with him, and tlieir arrival changed the 
solitary prisoner oime more into the sembUuiee 
of a king; he held his court, was allowed a 
splendid retinue of attendants, and had his 
own chaplains to comfort him and his own 
lawyers to advise him. It was the last golden 
opportunity that was oflered to Charles for his 
restoration, and had he closed with it his party 
and that of the Tresbyterians might still have 
proved too powerful for their military opponents. 
But still he was too anxious to secure all and 
yield nothing, and his hopes from llamilton and 
the Soots made him protract the time until 
CromwoU’s return from Scotland made further 
accommodation liopeless. The proposals sub- 
mitted to him were substantially the same as 
those given, at Hampton Court, and scarcely 
more stringent than those discussed at Uxbridge; 
hut the renunciation of the liturgy and Episco- 
pacy were tlie stnmhling-hloeks, and upon these 
he spent the time in casuistical debate when he 
should have given his assent and proceeded at 
once to action. In his eyes the subject was still | 
fresh and new although it liad been so often 
discussed before and in all its various phases, 
and although the pai'liamentary commissioners 
adjured him with tears .and on their knees to 
hasten his decision, in which case he would be 
taken up to Loudon and a speedy settlement 
obtained.* It was only when the entire sup- j 
pression of the Scottish revolt made further re- 
sistance hopeless that he showed symptoms of I 
concession. Ho consented to revoke all his hos- 
tile proclamations against the parliament and 
ackuowledge their resistance justifiable, to sur- 
render the militia and the nomination of the 
chief ollicera of state for twenty years. He 
agreed to accept .£100,000 a year for the court 
of wards, to acknowledge the pirliamentary 
great seal, and to consult the two houses upon 
his late creation of peore at Oxford. He also 
promised to give full satisfaction for Ireland, 
iilthough from the letters he wrote at the same 
time to the Duke of Omoud he announced that 
this concession would come to nothing, and that 
if the Irish gave him cause he would interpret 
it to their advantage.® He would, however, in 
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no case consent to the proscription and exile of 
seven of his most devoted adhareuta, which the 
parliament demamJed, and fm this rcIiKdanec 
1 the remorse he felt for hts surrender of the .L0.arl 
of Strafford to tlie block forms a sufficient ex- 
planation. But it was to tin; demands of the 
commissioners for oonceasions in religion that 
Charles made liis chief o[>])o.sition. .lie would 
not consent to the total abolition of Episcopacy 
nor give his approbation to tlie Covcimnt; and 
although he was willing to give up arohbisliops, 
deans, and chapters, he would not give uii 
bishops. He offered, indeed, to suspend their 
authority for three years, and to limit their 
future powers to orifination by the advice of 
their pre,sbyters; and seeing that p.'irlianieut had 
already sold tlie church lands he refused to con- 
firm the sale, and projiosed to grant ninety-iiiiie 
years’ leases at their former rents. It was hut 
a pruning of Episcopacy to which he would con- 
sent, and not a root-aiid-brancii abolition; and 
under the sunshine of royalty restored it wa.s 
likely to llourish in greater luxuriance than 
ever. Thus had it been in Scotland; and the 
comniiasioiiers were warned by the example. 

In this treaty Charles manifosted more sin- 
cerity than he had done in his former negotia- 
tions, and of fhis his refusal to give up his 
frioiuls or concede more to Preshylerianism than 
he liad formerly granted are sufficient proofs. 
But even a.t the beat tliis sincerity was little 
worth. From his letters to the Marquis of 
Ormond, who liad returned to Ireland during 
tho treaty of Newport, it is evident that he 
meant to escape to Ireland and there renew the 
war, with the aid of the Irish Catholics; and 
in his lottei-s to Sir William Hopkins, who 
resided opposite Newport, he was concerting 
plans of escape, athough ho had promised upon 
his honour not to attempt to leave the Isle of 
Wight during the discussion of the treaty nor 
for twenty-eight days after. His anxious inquiry 
from day to day was about the arrival of the 
ships, the tides, tlie winds, and place of em- 
barkation; and on the 9th of October he char- 
acterizes his motives and proceedings in the fol- 
lowing words: “To deal freely with yon, the 
gi-eat concession I made to-day was merely in 
order to my escape, of which if I had not hopes 
I would not have done. For then I could have 
returned to my strait prison without reluctance, 
hut now I confess it would break my heart, 
having done that which nothing but an escape 
can justify.” His escape, therefore, in the mind 
of the royal casuist justified this dissimulation, 
while liis restoration to the throne would have 
been in his eyes a righteous measure, although 
effected with an Irish army of invasion and at 
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tliB risk of re-establishing the Popish ascen- 
dency.' 

In consequence of the king’s studied procras- 
tination twenty days were added to the forty 
originally allotted for the settlement of the 
treaty; but before this date liad expired it was 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by the intrigues 
of the Independents, seconded by the impatience 
of the army. At St. Albans, where the troops 
were collected, a council of officers drew up and 
sent a remonstrance to the House of Commons, 
in which they expressed their apprehensions of 
the danger of any treaty with the king, who 
had been the chief cause of all the Cidamities of 
the kingdom and of the late unjustifiable re- 
newid of the war. They demanded tl)at he 
should therefore he brought to trial ; that the 
government of the kingdom .should henceforth 
be elective ; and that no king should be elected 
but by the people, and to hold his office of them 
in trust. They demanded also that a period 
should he assigned for the duration of the pre- 
sent parliament, that parliaments should after- j 
wards he annual or biennial, and that the elec- I 
tive franchise should be extended and rendered 
more equal. This remonstrance wtis received 
by some with indignation at its boldness, by 
others with justification or apology, and by 
others with alarm as a prelude to militm-y viol- 
ence and control, and the debate was adjourned.'^ 
But Cromwell, who would trust neither the 
king nor the Presbyterians, was resolved to frus- 
trate the designs of both by taking possession 
of the king’s person and silencing the other 
party in parliament ; and this design he put in 
execution with his oharaotoristic boldness and 
decision. Pinding that Hammond was resolved 
to keep Giaiies for the parliament, Cromwell 
procured the recall of the govenior to head- 
quarters, and in his place appointed Colonel 
Eure, with a commiaaion to convey his royal 
prisoner to Hurst Castle, on the mainland, oppo- 
site the Isle of Wight, where he would be more 
closely watched and liavefewerchancesof escape.® 
He then turned upon the Presbyterian party, 
at present a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and moved the army to London while 
the liou.se was still deliberating upon the king’s 
late concessions, and deliberating whether they 
were satisfactory or not. They had just agreed 
by a majority that they were sufficient for 
settling the peace of the kingdom, and ought 
to be accepted, when on the morning of the 
6th of December Colonel Pride with two regi- 
ments surrounded the houses and took pos- 
session of the doors. He had a paper with the 
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i names of the obnoxious members in his hand ; 

I Lord Grey of Groly and one of the doorkeeimrs 
I stood beside him to assist in identifying their 
I persons; and as each member entered the lobby 
he was either allowed to pass or was seized and 
I sent off to prison. By this summary proceeding 
forty-one leading Presbyterians were ejected, 
and on the following day the process was con- 
tinued, until the House of Commons was re- 
duced to fifty Independents, who afterwards 
obtained the name of the Rump Parliament, 
while the process itself by which this reduction 
was effected was called, from the name of the 
soldier who accomplished it, Pride’s Pin-ge.'‘ 
These proceedings were unmistakable symp- 
toms of the approaching trial of Charle.? and 
I the eversion of kingly rule, and those which 
foUowed were only preparations for the trial. 
This rump or ghost of a parlkmeiit decided that 
it should dissolve in April next and another be 
chosen accoi’ding to the new rule, the couutiy 
being more equally represented, and the House 
of Commons to consist of 300 members. They 
renewed the former decision that no more ad- 
dresses should be made to the king, and con- 
demned the late treaty in the Isle of 'Wight as 
dishonourable and highly dangerous to the 
country. Three days after these resolutions 
were passed (December 16th) the king was re- 
moved at midnight from Hurst Castle to 
Windsor by Colonel Harrison and a party of 
horsse; and on the day of his arrival the 
House of Commons decided upon their final step 
by appointing a committee for drawing up a 
charge against the king that he might be 
brought to condign punishment. This was 
quickly done ; and on the 1st of January the 
charge was delivered, of which tlie preamble 
was to the following effect; — That Charles 
Stuart being admitted King of England, and 
restricted to a limited power of governing by 
the laws of the laud, liad neverthele.s3 endeav- 
oured to establish in himself a tyrannical power 
to rule according to his will and overthrow the 
rights and liberties of the people ; bad traitor- 
ously and maliciously levied war against the 
present parliament and the people therein re- 
presented. On this cLai'ge being sent to the 
Upper House the few lords that remained tliere 
rejected it unanimously and then adjourned. 
Though thus deprived of aii important part of 
the national legislation the Commons were not 
disconcerted; and they unanimously passed the 
resolution — “That the Commons of England in 
parliament assembled do declare that the people 
are, under God, the origin of all just power. 
And do also declare that the Commons of Eng- 
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].^nd, in pfirliaineut assembled, being cboseii by 
the people and representing tbein, have the su- 
preme power in tliis nation. And do also declare, 
that whatsoever is enacted or declared for law 
by tlie tioniinona in parliament assembled, hath 
the force of a law ; and all the people of tliis 
nation are concluded thereby, idthough the con- 
sent or concurrence of king or ilouae of Deers 
be not had therennto.” Thus the doom of 
Charles was forestalled, however the justice of 
the sentence might be called in (Question; and 
the House of Commons, although so feeble in 
itself, represented that military power by which 
the doom would he carried into effect.^ 

On the 6t,h of .January (1(149) the Commons 
having decided on hringing the king to trial, 
proceeded to erect for the pmpose what they 
termed a High Court of .J ustice. It consisted 
of a hundred and thirty-five commissioners, re- 
presenting the parliament, the army, .and the 
people. Three generals and thirty-four colonels 
of the array, three lords, and the greater part 
of the now reduoeil House of Cioramons, four 
aldermen of London, three serjoants-at-law, 
twenty-two knights mid baronets, several citi- 
zens, and a few country gentlemen were selected 
and enrolled as members of this tribunal ; but, 
from the novelty and difficulty of the case, ami 
from considerations of prudence or compassion, 
seldom more than eighty met at one time. All 
had been done with such promptitude, that 
Charles at Windsor was still confident ' 
seciu’ity, and declaring that he had still “ three 
games to play, the least of which gave him hope 
of regaining all,”® when he was wakened from 
liis dream on the 19th of Jaiunary, by being 
brought from Windsor Castle to .St. .James’s in 
London, to he put upon his trial on the follow- 
ing clay in Westminster Hall. That vast hall, 
which was partitioned by strong barriers erected 
for the safety of the spectators, w.as not more 
than sufiioient to contain tlie crowd that looked 
on, scarcely believing the testimony of their 
own senses, while the judges sat sternly and 
fearlessly in their pliices, resolved to execute 
their strange commission to the nttermo-st, in 
the light of day, and before the world, let the 
consequences to themselves he what they might. 
And when their own day of trial arrived, and 
the hour of retribution fell upon them, they 
showed by their courage and constancy that 
they had not acted from sordid motives, or were 
ashamed of the deed. 

The king was carried in. a sedan-chair to the 
bar, followed by his attendants, and a band of 
officers bearing partisans in their hands ac- 


companied him to the chair prepared fur him, 
eovei’cd with velv'ct .and jjlaced before the bar. 
He regarded the soldiers, the (.'.rowds, and gal- 
leries on either side filled with peoj.ilc sadly but 
sternly, and sat down without moving his hat, 
while the judges in like manner remained 
covered. Bradsh.aw, presideut of the court, 
opened the proceedings by a short a(ldre.ss to 
the king, in which ho stated the cause for which 
he was brought to trial, after which .lolm tloke, 
who had been nominated on this ocoasioii soli- 
citor-general for the people of England, stood 
up to speak ; but Charles, touching him on the 
shonkler two or three times with his cane, ex- 
claimod, “Hold, hold 1” In doing this the gold 
head dropped from his cane, and Charles, who, 
like Archbishop Laud, was a believer in omens, 
recognized in this trivial accident an indication 
of tlie fate that awaited him. Bradsliaw ordered 
Coke to go on, who then said, “My lord, 1 am 
come to charge Charles Stuart, .King of England, 
in the name of all the Coimrioim of Engliuid 
with treason and high luisdonieanonra; I desire 
the said charge may he road.” But as soon as 
the clerk began to road, he was checked by the 
king with the oommnnd, “ Hold,” until Bradshaw 
ordered him to go on. Charles then sat down, 
after looking at the guards, the spectators, and 
the court with a very stern countenance j and 
when the clerk came to the words, declaring 
“Clnarlea Stuart to he a tyrant, a traitor,” &c., 
the king laughed ooutemptumiBly. The eharge, 
which was a long one, set forth how he had en- 
deavoured to erect the office confided to him 
into an unlimited tyrannical power, and over- 
throw the rights and libertie.s of the peoplej 
how for these evil ends he had levied war 
against the parliament and people; and how he 
had granted commissions both to Englisli and 
foreigners, and to the Marquis of Ormond and 
the Irish rebels for prolonging the calamities of 
the country. On being told by the lord-pre- 
sident, Bradshaw, that the court expected his 
reply, Charles delivered it with great dignity 
and clearness. He demanded by what lawful 
authority he was brought before them. He was 
engaged in a treaty in the Isle of Wight with 
both houses of parliament, and was treated by 
their commissioners lumqjprably and uqirightly; 
but when the treaty was about to be concluded 
he was suddenly carried away from that place, 
by what authority he know not. “ Uemeiuber,” 
he .added, “I .am your lawful king. .Let me 
know by what lawful .authority I am seated 
here; — ^resolve me that, and you shall hear more 
of me.” Bradshaw told him he was there by 
the authority of the people of England, whose 
elected king he was. “ England was never an 
elective kingdom,” cried Charles, “ but an here- 


ditary kingdom for near these thousand years. 
I stand more for the liberty of my people than 
any here that come to be my pretended judges.” 
On being again desired to acknowledge the 
authoi’ity of the court he replied, “I see no 
House of Lords here that may constitute a par- 
liament; and the king, too, must be in and part 
of a parliameut.” His objection was deemed 
unsatisfactory; the court was adjourned till the 
following Moncla}’-, and the guard was ordered 
to conduct him to his place of ward in St. James’s 
Palace. When Charles was going he iminted to 
the sword lying befoi'e the court, and said, “ I 
do not fear that.” When he was led out the 
people were variously moved, some crying, 
“Justice! justice!” and others, “God save the 
king!”! 

Two appearances of Charles before this court 
followed, the one being on Monday the 22d, 
and the other the day after ; but on both occa- 
sions he denied its autliority and refused to 
answer. His refusal was taken for confession, 
and nothing remained but the examination of 
witnesses, which was held on the 24th and 25th 
of January. It was easy to find evidence that 
he had proclaimed war and borne arms against 
the parliament and people of England, and on 
the following day the sentence of death was 
recorded against the king. On the day after 
(January 27), the seventh day of the sitting of 
this court, Charles was brought before it to hear 
the sentence in'onouucecl. The lord-president 
Bracl.shaw. who bad hitherto worn plain black, 
was now robed in scarlet, and the dresses of 
.several of the other commissioners distinctly 
indicated the purposes of this meeting. When 
Charles was led through the hall the cry was 
raised of “Justice ! — justice ! Execution ! — exe- 
cution !” but this was chiefly from the sokliens, 
who feared that after tlie six days of delay he 
might still escape, or be set free. On perceiving 
from the aspect of the court that his doom was 
decided, Charles craved to be heard ; but Brad- 
shaw remarked how he had refused to answ'er 
to the charge brought against him in the name of 
the people of England. Here a voice high and 
clear exclaimed, “No, not half of them!” — it 
was supposed to proceed from Lady Pan-fax, 
a zealous Presbyterian, whose husband, Sir 
Thomas, after the first day, had absented him- 
self from the court and refused to countenance 
their proceedings. After or-der was restored 
Bradshaw continued his speech, and told the 
king that if he had anything to say in defence 
of himself, and against the charges, the court 
would hear him ; but when Charles urged that 
audience should be given to him, not by the 


court but by the Lords and Commons, assembled 
for the purpose in the Painted Chamber of 
We-stminster, he was sternly answered by the 
president, that this request was only an addi- 
tional denial of the autliority of the court, and 
could not be granted. Earnestly and repeatedly 
the king urged his petition, but in vain; he was 
told that the law was Ms superior, and that 
there was something even superior to the law, 
which was, the people of England, its parent 
and author. In a long speech he justified their 
present proceedings and the conclusion at which 
they had arrived, and quoted examples both 
from Scottish and English history to show how 
the laws had visited evil khigs with deposition 
and death; after which, raising his powerful 
voice, he exclaimed, “Wliat sentence the law 
affirms to a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, .and » 
public enemy to the country, that sentence you 
ai-e now to hear. Make silence! Clerk, read the 
sentence !” The clerk accordingly read the sen- 
tence, which, after stating the authority of the 
court, the charges exhibited, the king’s refusal 
to plead, and the testimony delivered by the 
witnesses, condemned the king as the author 
and source of all the evils of the civil aval’. 
“For all which treasons and crimes,” it con- 
tinued, “this court doth adjudge that he, the 
said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, niui-- 
dei-er, and public enemy to the good people of 
this nation, shall be put to death by severing 
his head from his body.” Charles still pleaded 
to be heard, but the sentence had gone forth; 
and being refused and silenced by Bradshaw 
he resigned himself to bis guards, and was led 
through the hall, where the cry was again raised 
of, “Justice! Execution!” “ Here,” says White- 
lock, “we may hike notice of the abject base- 
ness of some vulgar spirits, who, seeing the king 
in that condition, endeavoured, in their small 
capacity, further to pi'omote his misery, that 
they might a little curry favour with the present 
powers and pick thanks of their then superiors. 
Some of the very same pei-sons were afterwards 
as clamorous for justice against those that were 
the king’s judges.”^* 

The brief interval between bis sentence and 
his execution, which was only three days, was 
spent by Charles in preparations for the closing- 
scene; and never had he appeared in so amiable 
a light or with such a kingly demeanour. His 
faults were those of his unhappy training and 
position, while his virtues were essentially his 
own; and if he knew not how to reign he showed 
at least that he knew how to die. It was his 
misfortune that he was a king and not a private 
gentleman, where his faults would have had no 
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scope, or been of little account, and where his 
private virtueH would have found tlieir proper 
place and occupation ; and it was only when he 
ceased to be a kinjr that his enemies as well iis 
his friends discovered his pro]ior character and 
worth, lie retpiested that Bishop Juxon might 
be allowed to be with him, which the court 
readily granted ; and when Oalaiuy, Caryl, and 
other Presbyterian and Independent divines 
tendered tlieir services, and ottered to be with 
him and to pray with him, he gently declined 
their aid, with thanks for their solicitude about 
his spiritual welfare, and entreaties that they 
would remember him in their petitions to the 
throne of mercy. I'he society of his children, 
the Princess Blisiabeth and tlie Duke of Glou- 
cester, tlie former thirteen and the latter nine 
years old, was also allowed him ; and Charles, 
whose domestic virtues were most tender, re- 
ceived tliem very affectionately, and exhorted 
them to bo loyal and dutiful to their absent 
elder brother, when he should return to England 
and become their king. On the night before 
his execution the king slept sonndly, and awak- 
ing before daybreak of the 30th of .lauuary, the 
last day he was to spend on earth, he summoned 
his attendant and caused him to bestow more 
than ordinary care in dressing him, observing, 
“This is my second marriage-day; I would he 
as trim to-day as may be, for before night I hope 
to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” As the 
weather was cold he also desired to have an 
additional shirt, lest the effects of the weather | 
might ha mistaken for fear, adding, “ I would 
have no snob imputation; I fear not death; 
death is not terrible to me ; I bless my God, 1 
am prepared.” At ten o’clock the gates of St. 
James’s Palace opened, and the procession 
passed like a funeral train through the park, 
Charles having on his right hand Bishop Juxon, 
’on his left Colonel ’ronilinson, followed by a 
guard of halberdiers, and by several of the 
king’s gentlemen and seiwants, who walked 
bareheaded, while ii decent, solemn .silence pre- 
vailed among the ranks of the soldiers and 
crowds of spectators as the procession moved 
onward. 

On arriving at the palace of Whitehall an 
unexpected delay occurred, for the scaffold, 
which was erected in front of it, was not yet 
fully completed. Charles, therefore, spent the 
interval in his own old cjihinet cliainber in 
prayers with the good Bishop .I'uxon until noon, 
when all being now in readiness, ho went 
through the banquetiug-honse to the scaffold, 
the floor of width was covered with black cloth; 
and on the middle of it was the axe and block, 
while the executioner and his assistant, botli of 
whom wore masks, were standing by. In front 
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was a sea of faces stilled into a dead calm, while 
immediately round the scaflbld were strong com- 
panies of horse and foot, to ensure this strange 
execution and prevent a popular outbreak. As 
the people were too remote to htiar him, Chfirles 
addressed hinisolf to those who were beside him, 
.and by whom his word.s were certain to bo re- 
peated. He declared his irmoceuco of the civil 
war, and took God to witness that not he but the 
parliament had coinnKiiiced it ; but tluat, being 
in charity with all parties, he would not lay 
the blame upon the two liouses ; that be hoped 
they wei’e free of this guilt; and that he believed 
that ill instruments between them and liim 
had been the chief cause of all this bloodshed. 
He then passed to the death of the Earl of 
Strafford, that deed on wliieh, notwitli, standing 
the casuistry of bus prelates, his cnuscienee 
could never be at rest, and added, “Yet for 
all this God forbid tl.iat 1 should be so ill a 
Christian as not to say that God’s jndgmonts 
are just upon me. I only say this, that an unjust 
seiiteuco that 1 siiii'ered to take effect, is punished 
now by an unjust sentence u]ion me.” Closing 
his address he pointed to Juxon and said, 
“There is a good man who will bear me wit- 
ness that 1 have forgiven all the world, and 
even those in particular that have been the 
chief causes of my death. Who they are God 
knows; I do not desire to know; T pray God 
forgive them.” The bisho]) suggested to him 
that a declaration of his affeetioii for religion 
might be expected, and the king, thanking him 
for the suggestion, said to the spectators on the 
scaffold, “ In troth, sirs, my conscience in reli- 
gion, I think, is very well known to the world, 
and therefore I declare before you all, that 1. die 
a Christian according to the profession of the 
Church of England, as I found it left me by my 
father.” 

Having thus delivered his dying testimony 
Charles prepared himself for his doom, and said 
to the disguised and vizored executioners, “ I 
shall say but very short prayers, and then thrust 
out my hands for the signal.” He received his 
nightc!i.p from the bishop, and assisted with his 
own hands the bishop and headsman in tucking 
his hair under the cap, that it might not impede 
the fin.'d stroke; and, turning to Juxon, he said, 
“ 1 have a good cause and a gracious God ou my 
side.” “ You Inive now,” observed the bishop, 
“ but one stage more; the stage is tuvlnilent and 
ti'oublesome, but it is a .short one ; it will .soon 
carry you a very great way ; it will carry you 
from earth to heaven.” “ I go,” replied the king, 
“from a corruptible to an incorruiitible crown, 
where no disturbance can be.” “Yon are ex- 
changed from a temporal to an eternal crown 
— a good exchange,” exclaimed the bishop. 
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Charles now took off hia cloak and handed his Christian heroism on the scaffold we are obliged : 
George to Jnxon, with the single word, “Ke- to remember the faults that brought him there, 
memlier,” iiiid .stretching his neck aero.ss the Persistent to the last in principles that were 
block, after a fe o cuts ^ a tlie sigmd; the incompatible with the duties of an English sove- 
axe descended, and at that single blow the head reign and the welfare of his people, and pursuing 
fell on the scaffold. The executioner’s assistant a course equally unjustifiable to carry them out, 
took it up, held it out to view, and exclaimed, he left his subjects no alternative tban deposi- 
“Thia is the head of a traitor!” A universal tion, trial, and execution. The time had come 
groan of the assembled thousands was the sole when nations would no longer submit to perish 
vent of their emotions.^ for the gratification of kingly love of rule or the 

Thus perished Charles I. in the forty-ninth realization of a kingly theory, and the stern alter- 
year of Ids age, and the twenty-fourth of his native which the prescient John Knox had 
reign. He died indeed like a king — but had he ominously hinted to Mary, was realized in the 
reigned like one 1 Even while contemplating his person of her grandson. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649-1651). 

Prooeedings of the English parliament after the death of Charles I. — Tidal and e.xeoution of tho Duka of 
Hamilton— The Soots proclaim the Prince of Wales king hy the title of Charles II. — Tlieir conditions on 
which he was to occupy the throne — Their remonstrance with the English parliament— Hostility occasioned 
by tho remonstrance- The Soots open a negotiation with Charles II. — Hia doubtful reception of tbou’ offer 
— Tho negotiation transferred to Breda — Bepiignanoe of Chai'les to the Scottish stipulations — Montrose 
offers to establish him free of conditions— Ho is commissioned by Charles to attempt an expedition for that 
purpose— Montrose lands in Scotland — Unwillingness of the people to join hinc- He is defeated and taken 
prisoner — His trial and sentence — His ignominious treatment — His behaviour in hia last momenta — His 
execution- Hia oliaraoter — Execution of those taken prisoners along witli him — Indignation of Charles at 
tho event— He closes with the offer of the Scottish conmii3sioner.s — His treatment on his arrival in Scotland 
— Incompatibility of Ids oliuractor and aims with those of his Scottish .subjects — Manifestations of hostility 
on the part of the English commonwealth — It proclaims war against Scotland — Cromwell appointed to 
conduct the war— Tho Soots lay then- countiy waste at ids entmiice— Contentions in the Scottish council 
— Their ai-my fortifies itself in tho neighbourhood of Edinburgh — Cromweli’a proclamation — The king's 
“Dunfermline Declaration” in reply — ^Difficulties of Cromwell on account of tho strength of the Scottish 
position — Ho oonvmenees ids retreat to England — Tlio Scots follow — They inclose the English ni'my at 
Dunbar — Desporiite condition of Cromwell — Leslie compelled to give him battle — Battle of Dunbar and 
defeat of the Soots— Cromwell returns to Edinburgh — Pre.sh restraints imposed on tho Idng— Ho attempts 
to escape to tho Highlands — He is brought back to headrjiiarters — ^Tlie restrictions imposed on him relaxed 
— Ho is solemnly crowned at Scone— P t 1 of the coi'onation— The Soots raise a .second army to resist 
the English — its strong position at Torwood — Cromwell becomes master of Fifeahire and Perth— The 
Scottish army resolves to march into England — Eash hopes founded on the proceeding — Those hopes 
disappointed- The Sootti.sh miireli closely followed by Cromwell— He overtakes the Soots at Worcester — 
Battle of Worcester and defeat of the Scottish army — Charles H. a fugitive— His dangers and escapes— 
Fidelity of his adherents— His safe arrival in France— The subjugation of Scotland completed by Monk — 
llesistanoe of the Marquis of Argyle in the Highlands — ^The Estates refuse to second him— He is captured 
at Invorary — His submission to the English government — Scotland reduced to the condition of a dependent 

On the day of the execution of Charles the under the same penalties. On the same day 
House of Commons issued a procdaniation pro- the Duke of Hamilton, imprisoned in Windsor 
liibiting any one from declaring the Prince of Castle, and who knew that a similar fate awaited 
Wales king, or maintaining his right to the him, escaped in disguise, but was retaken on 
royal succe.ssion, under the penaltie.s of high the following day. His unsuccessful attempt 
treason, or to proclaim any other person king only hastened his doom. A court of justice 
or chief m.agistrate of England, Scotland, and was instituted, of which Bradshaw was pre- 
Iieland, without the consent of parliament, sident and Coke solicitor, and before it the 

unfortunate duke was arraigned, under his 
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Hiiison. traitorously invaded England and levied war 
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to assisL the king against the kingdom and 
peojjle. The duke pleaded thatj being a for- 
eigner, a native of Scotland, and born before 
his father was naturalized in England, he could 
not be subject to the authority of that court. 
He also stated that he yrna invested with the 
command of the army by the parliament of his 
own country, that he Inid surrendered to his 
enemies upon articles of ca]ritulation, and could 
only be considered as a prisoner at war. This 
plea wiis ovorruled; and against his strongest 
objection it was proved that he had been called 
by the late king to take a seat in the House of 
Lords as Earl of Oarnbridge, that he had acted 
as an English peer in that house and in sevend 
committees, and that as a peer of England he 
had taken the national oovmnaut and subscribed 
“ Cambridge.” As for the articles of capitula- 
tion on which he had surrendered it was an- 
swered that these were only military terms, 
and meant to preserve him from present viol- 
ence but not to exempt him from the civil pun- 
ishment of a traitor. As it was thought unsafe 
to acquit him, the duke was .sentenced to die, 
and he was executed on the 9th of March, pro- 
testing with his last breath his afi'eetiou for his 
native country and loyalty to his king. 

As soon as the news of the execution of 
Charles I. reached Scotland all parties were | 
indignant at the event. However they might 
he opposed to arbitrary rule, they had always 
respected the rights of monarchy ; and though 
a king might be deposed or even put to death, 
they still recognized tlie kingly office as a sacred 
institution and the right of royal succession to 
remain unimpeached. Little, therefore, could 
they sympathize with the republican proceed- 
ings of the sectaries, who had thought the 
faults of Charles I. a sufficient warrant for the 
subver-siou of monarchy itself and the establish- 
ment of a new fonn of government; and had 
they possessed the power they would doubtless 
have made the monai-chic principle, in opposi- 
tion to that of republicanism, the subject of a 
national war. But they did wbat they could 
and what they were bound to do by the obli- 
gations of the Covenant: they recognized the 
Prince of Wales as the successor of his father, 
and proclaimed him king. This proclamation 
was made by the Scottish jiarliament at the 
cross of Edinburgh on the 6th of February, 
with the usual solomiiitie.s, but with a sadness 
that was almo.st funereal, .and Charles II. was 
announced as sovereign and his right to the 
government of the three kingdoms declared. 
But in making this daring choice the parliament 
had been careful to guard against those evils of 
the late reign which they had been so active in 
opposing ; and it was enacted that before ad- 
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mitting him to office he should take the Cove- 
nant and the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and agree to the estEiblishmeiit of the Presby- 
terian government in the church, and to the 
worship, confession, and catechisms of the 
Assembly of Westminster, and that be should 
also agi'ee that all civil matt(?rs should be de- 
termined by parliament and all occlesiaatical 
matters by the General Assembly. They knew 
at what peril and sacrifice their choice was 
made, and were resolved therefore that they 
should be made for none other than a cove- 
nanted king. But they little knew the already 
dissolute character of the Prince of Wale.s £ind 
the persons he had chosen for his counsellors, 
how readily he would subscribe and swear to 
engagements which he Iiad no mind to keep, 
and how lightly he would tread them under 
foot and scatter them to the winds. Tliis 6.x- 
perience they were only to acquire when it was 
too late to provide the reniedy.i 

Having thus decided, the Estates announced 
the proceeding to their comniissiouers in Lon- 
don, and empowered them to present a re- 
monstranoe against the proceedings of the 
party now holding rule in England. This 
they did in a long paper which they presented 
to the Rump Parliament, denouncing the apos- 
tasy to the solemn league whieli had bound the 
two nations together, the violent death in- 
flicted on Charles I., and the exclusion of the 
Prince of Wales from the sueoession, and also 
the illegal proceedings of that “purged” par- 
liament by which these violent acts had been 
accomplished. “ If,” they added, “ the honour- 
able bouses of the parliament of England who 
made the declarations and engagements with 
us had been 'permitted to sit and act with 
freedom, we know there would Imve been no 
snob proceedings as we have already seen, nor 
cause to fear such dangerous evils and strange 
.alterations as are now carried on by will and 
power. We may confidently say they would 
have been more mindful of their many declara- 
tions, and of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and more ready to hearken to the aclvice of 
their brethren of Scotland.” They then insisted, 
in obedience to their instructions, that no 
toleration should be allowed to idolatry, Popei-y, 
Prelacy, heresy, schism, or profaneness, that the 
rights of Chaiies II. to the royal succession 
should be recognized, and uniformity in religion 
settled accorfing to the Covenant, Confession 
of Faith, and Directory for Worship. Having 
stated these demands, they thus concluded their 
remonstrance : — “ If, notwithstanding all our 
earnest desires and eudeavoiirs to the contrary. 
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the, Commons now sitting at Westminater shall 
proceed otherwise, in all or any of these particu- 
lara aforesaid, we do hereby, in the name of the 
parliament and kingdom of Scotland, dissent 
from the same, and solemnly protest, that they 
may be free before Cod and man of the guilti- 
ness, evils, confusions, miseries, and calamities 
that may follow thereupon to these distracted 
kingdoms.” 1 Having delivered their manifesto 
to the speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Scottish commissioners left London without tak- 
ing a formal leave, intending to proceed on an 
embassy to the young king in Holland, accord- . 
ing to the appointment of the estates. But 
before they reached Gravesend, from which 
they proposed to embark, they were pursued 
by order of the parliament and thrown into 
prison, while their paper was voted libellous 
and treasonable. In consequence, however, of 
a remonstrance from the Scottish Estates, the 
commisaioners were soon after freed from con- 
finement, and conveyed as prisoners by a troop 
of liorse to Berwick, from which they were dis- 
miaaed into their own country. 

Notwithstanding the significant menace of 
hostility and war contained in these proceed- 
ings, the Scots persevered in those loyal prin- 
ciples to which they had bound themselves by 
the Covenant, and they sent commissioners 
from the parliament and the kirk to invite 
Charles to tlie vacant throne. He was at this 
time residing at the Hague, with a scanty court 
of exiled noblemen, the claef of whom were 
Lauderdale, Callender, Lanark, now Duke of 
Hamilton by the death of his brother, and the 
biinished royalists Montrose, Kinnoul, and Sea- 
forth. It was not likely that with such coun- 
sellors, especially the latter, the conditions im- 
posed upon the young king, by which they 
would he excluded from all share in the govern- 
ment, would he favoiu’ahly considered; and 
accordingly, while the lords of the Engagement 
advised him to consent to the terms, the Eoyal- 
ists suggested that he ought to enter Scotland 
unfettered and at the head of an armed force. 
This counsel was boldly urged by Montrose, 
who, in that wild confidence which his past suc- 
cesses in some measure justified, offered to place 
Charles upon the throne of Scotland, not by | 
negotiation, but by force of arms. A third 
expedient was proposed by the English coun- 
sellors; it was that Charles should repair to 
Ireland, where he had already been proclaimed 
king, and where Ormond and the Catholics,, 
at present in the ascendency, would receive 
him for their sovereign without any restric- 
tions. Amidst these contending opinions 


Charles treated the Scottish commisslouora 
with that hhmd courtesy which was natural to 
him, and held them in delay until he should 
decide his future course of action. But the 
plan of Montrose was soon rendered imjjnictic- 
able by his own rashness. Believing in com- 
mon with many of the Royalists that even assas- 
sination was lawful in their adverse state of 
alfah-s, this cliivnlrons hero had cruised Doris- 
laus, the English ambassador at the Hague, and 
one of the judges of Charles I., to be mur- 
dered by his emissaries ; and in consequence of 
this odious deed Charles II. and his court were 
obliged to withdraw first to Paris and after- 
W’ards to the island of J ersey. As for the Irish 
plan, it, too, speedily came to nothing. With a 
small but choice army Oliver Cromwell passed 
over to Ireland, and in a few months reduced 
the whole island to submission.- 

After these interrapting changes the Scottish 
negotiation was resumed, first at Jersey, and 
afterwards at Breda. The propo.sals of the Scot- 
tish parliament were transmitted to the latter 
place by the Earls of Oassillis and Lothian, and 
were substantially the same as bad been origi- 
nally offered. At the head of them it was stipit- 
lated that Charles should receive the Covenant 
and confirm the presbyteriau form of ehuruh 
government. In all civil affairs he was to be 
regulated by the parliament, and in all ecclesi- 
astical proceedings by the General Assembly. 
Popery was no longer to he tolerated, and all 
declarations against the Covenant or commis- 
sions hostile to the kingdom were to be recalled.'® 
By these strict terms he was to he exclusively 
a Presbyterian sovereign, with none but Pres- 
byterians for his counsellors and officers, and to 
occupy the Scottish throne without any promise 
for the recovery of that of England. He would 
thus have no greater extent of dominion or lati- 
tude of power than that which had been enjoyed 
by his ancestors. But this was a scanty prospect 
for the heir-expectant and his counsellors, who 
regarded Scotland as a mere instrument for the 
recovery of England and Leland, and the res- 
toi-ation.of absolute monarchy. His English ad- 
visers, however, who knew how unwelcome they 
would be to the Scots, while thej' dissuaded liiui 
from embracing the offer, had no other course 
to suggest except what might turn up in the 
chapter of accidents, and would rather h a v e their 
master a wanderer and a mendicant with theni- 
selves than reign without their participating in 
the benefits of the change. On the other hand 
Lauderdale and Hamilton suggested tliat it was 
better to accept a part than forego all. By ac- 
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ceptiiig tlie Scottish offer he kept open his chance 
for the recovery of the rest of his dominions. 
They reminded tiim also, by the example of his 
father, how foolish it would be to renounce a 
kingdom already prepared for him through an 
absurd devotedness to Prelacy; and they sug- 
gested the probability that, after he had been 
seated on their throne, the Scots might relax in 
the strictness of their demands, and be more con- 
formable to the royal wishes. He might also by 
his neighbourhood encourage his adherents in 
Eiiffland and promote their .attempts to rise in 
his favour. Charles ajrparently assented to these 
arguments, but with the duplicity of his father 
and grandfather was secretly working for de- 
liverance in another way. He hoped that the 
sword of Montrose would lay Scotland at his feet, 
and afterwards hew out his path to London ; and 
under this persuasion he urged that champion 
of royalty to h.asteu his preparations for a Scot- 
tish invasion, while he purposely delayed the 
conclusion of the treaty until the suoeeas or 
failure of the expedition should be ascertained.' 

No order could he more congenial to the ad- 
venturous spirit of Montrose, .and a wizard had 
foretold to him that he was destined to restore 
his master to the throne. Having obtained a 
small supply of money from Denmark, and of 
arms from Sweden, he embarked at Hamburg 
with six hundred Germans, commanded chiefly 
by Scottish exiles, and landed in the Orkneys in 
the spring of 1650. But here he found the in- 
habitants altogether changed from their valiant 
ancestors, whose chief delight was danger and 
enterprise ; and, on account of their remoteness 
from the world of action, they knew little of 
the late civil war, and still less of the caiuses 
that had produced it. From such a people he 
could only obtain a small addition to his followei-s 
by compulsory levy, which raised his little band 
to fourteen hundred men. He then marched 
through Caithness and Sutherland, intending to 
penetrate into the Highlands ; but the inhabit- 
ants of these counties, hearing of his former 
military devastations and alarmed at the .strange 
foreigners by whom he was accompanied, fled 
everywhere at his approach. In the meantime 
the Estates, which had been warned of his in- 
tended invasion, sent out General Straehan with 
three hundred cavalry to hold him in check, 
while David Leslie followed with four thousand 
foot. Straehan, having divided his horse into 
three bodies, encountered Montrose, whose force 
consisted entirely of foot, at Invercharron in 
.Ross-shire. The firat division of cavalry was de- 
feated; but when Straehan led up the second 
and sounded the charge the Orcadians, imac- 
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customed to the sight of bulky war-steeds, fled 
in terror, and the Germans, thus left by their 
allies, retreated to a neighbouring wood, where, 
after a short resistance, tliey surrendered. Mon- 
trose fought with his wonted gallantry, hut, 
finding that his case was hopeless, he fled from 
the field, leaving behind him Ilia cloak and 
sword, his star and garter. After he had dis- 
tanced immediate pursuit and exchanged clothes 
with a Highland peasant he wandered for several 
days among the hills in this disguise, and finally 
sought shelter with Maoleod of Assyut, who had 
foi’merly been one of his own followers. But 
the high reward offered for the apprehen.sion 
of the marquis was too much for the sordid 
Macleod, who delivered up his guest and friend 
to General Leslie, by whom he was conveyed to 
Edinburgh.^ 

Great was the exultation of the capital when 
Monti'ose entered it as a prisoner. The enemy 
it moat dreaded was a captive, and nothing re- 
mained for him but trial and execution. It 
■would have been well, however, if the cruelty 
and insolence with wliich this triumph was ac- 
companied had been spared. Dundee, also, the 
most covenanting of towns, and which had 
smarted under his former sucoesaea, had set a 
generous example to Edinburgh by treating him 
humanely when he was brought thither on his 
way, and furnishing him with clothing suitable 
to his rank ; but he was now brought in at the 
"Watergate bareheaded in a cart, with his arms 
pinioned, and the hangman in his livery driving 
it, while the prisoners taken at Inveroharroii 
were marched two and two before him. At the 
spectacle of such a procession the crowd was 
variously affected, and while some maintained 
a stern silence others were moved to tears. The 
trial took up little time, as sentence had already 
been passed uponhimbyparliament onhisformer 
attainder; and when brought up to receive it 
the Earl of Loudon, chancellor, upbraided him 
for his violation of the Covenant, his introduc- 
tion of lawles.s and bloodthirsty Irish insurgents 
into the country, and the various rebellions of 
which he had been guilty against his native land. 
The reply of Montrose was firm hut temperate. 
He consented, he said, to appear before them 
■with Ms head uncovered, because his m.ajesty 
had acknowledged the authority of the Estates 
by treating with them. He had adhered to the 
National Covenant until he discovered that it 
Wiis a pretext for abridging the king’s lawful 
authority, that they might usurp it for them- 
selves; and as for the Solemn League he had 
never sworn it, and therefore had never broken 
it. He had taken up arms at first against them 
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by the L'lwful command of the late king, and at 
his command he had also laid them down and 
retired beyond sea; and in his wars he had 
never shed blood except in battle, and even in 
the greatest heat of it had preserved the lives of . 
thousands. His late invasion had been made 
by the express command of the present king, 
and for the purpose of accelei-ating the treaty 
between them .and liis majesty; and this being 
accomplished by a firm and lasting peace he 
would have held himself in readiness to retire 
at the call of his royal master. He had thus 
manifested the height of his loyalty in the several 
expeditions he had undertaken, and at the com- 
mand of the two best of kings. He finally be- 
sought his judges, that in reference to the cause 
of quarrel they would consider himasaChristian; 
in respect to his royal master’s commands as a 
subject; and in the fact of his having saved the 
lives and fortunes of many present as their 
neighbour. The appeal rvas fruitless, and by 
order of the court he received the sentence upon 
his knees, which was, that he sliould be hanged 
for three hours upon a gibbet thirty feet high; 
that bis head should be set up over the common 
jail, and his limbs over the gates of the four 
pritioipal towns ; and that his body should be 
interred in the burying-place of common male- 
factors, unless he reconciled himself tothechurch, 
and was relaxed from excommunication. On 
being led away he expressed to the magistrates, 
who waited on him in prison, how much he was 
indebted to the parliament for the distinction 
they had conferred upon him in their sentence. 
“ I am prouder,” he .said, “ to have my head fixed 
on the top of the prison W'alls than luy portrait 
placed in the king’s bedchamber. “ Far from 
being troubled,” he added, “that my limbs are 
to be sent to your principal towns, I wish that 
I had flesh enough to be sent to every town in 
Christendom, in witness of my dying attachment 
to my king.” This extravagant sentiment he 
afterward.s reduced to poetry, and wrote with a 
diamond during the night upon the window of 
his jail.’- The clergy of the city waited upon 
him to induce him to turn his thoughts to still 
higher subjects in his last hours, and win him 
to repentance for his past apostasy and misdeeds; 
but they found him so hopelessly obdurate, and 


1 These verses, which were not altogether without merit, 
although ahoumling in tho poetical conceits of the period, 
were as follows 

Let them heatow on every airtli a limb. 

Then open all ray veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake; 

Then place my parhoiled head upon a atake. 

Lord, since- thou know'st where all these atoms are. 
I'm hopeful tliou'lt recover once my dust. 

And oonildent thou'lt raise me with the just. 
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so proud in the prospect of his renown, that they 
were obliged to abandon the attempt. 

Early on the morning of the 21st of May, the 
day fixed for his execution, hearing the streets 
resounding with the sound of drums and trum- 
pets, the marquis asked what the noise meant ; 
and on being told that it was to call out the 
citizens and soldiers to arms, as the pai’lianient 
was afraid of an attempted rescue on the part 
of the malignants, “ Do I,” he said, “ who have 
been such a terror to the.se worthies during my 
life, continue still so formidable to them now, 
when about to die?” He proceeded to comb his 
hair, which he wore long according to the fashion 
of the Cavaliers ; and while thus employed Sir 
Archibald Johnaton, a member of pai’liaraeut, 
entered and expressed his disapproval at finding 
him so frivolously employed. “ While my head 
is my own,” replied Montrose with a smile, “ I 
will dress and adoin it ; but when it becomes 
yours you may treat it as you please.” At two 
o’clock he walked, guarded, fi-om the prison to 
the scaffold, which was in the middle of the 
Grassmarket, and not being permitted to har- 
angue the spectators he addressed those who stood 
by. He had sinned against God, he said, but not 
against man, as the deeds for which lie was to 
sillier had been done in the course of duty, and 
for the service of his sovereign, ivho, next to God, 
was to be honoured and obeyed. He, however, 
forgaveall his enemies, as he hoped to he forgiven 
by the supreme Judge of all. He regretted that 
lie died under the censures of the church, and 
wished to bo freed from them, if it could he done 
without violating his eoiisoienoe and allegiance, 
“I deisirenot to be mistaken,” he concluded, “as 
if my carriage at this time in relation to your 
ways were stuhhorn. I do but follow the light 
of my own conscience, which is seconded by the 
working of the good Spirit of God that is within 
me. I thank Him, I go to heaven’s throne witli 
joy. If He enable me against the fear of death, 
and furnisii me with courage and oonfideiioe to 
embrace it even in its most ugly shape, let God 
he glorified in my end, though it were in my 
damnation. Yet I say not this out of any fear 
or distrust, hut out of iny duty to God and love 
to his people. I have no more to say, hut that 
I desire your charity and prayers. I shall pray 
for you all. I leave my soul to God,— my service 
to my prince, — my good-will to my friends — 
and my name, and charity to you all.” It would 
have been well for their own sakes if additional 
indignities, which his enemies inflicted upon him, 
had been spared; but, in their mean malevolence, 
they c.aused the history of his exploits to be sus- 
pended from his neck by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. Montrose himself assisted the 
executioner in this process, and observed with 
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a smilo tluit liu wore this witli more iileasiire tliaii 
eron till! garter wifcli -wliich Ms itiMRter Imd lately 
in vested liiin. lloclimljed up the ladder of the 
till), gibljol; with a tirtn step, and after being 
turned over, and hanging throe hours, the I’o- 
volting a(3ci)mi)aiji)nent3 of his sentence woi-e 
duly intlifjted nptni Ids remains. It was .said 
that Argylo, his griait enejuy, witn(!.saed the 
(aecution witli aati,sfa.i!tiori, but tld.« wa.s an 
unfounded calumny, as ho witliluild hLs presence 
from the spectacle, ami shed tears when the 
event w.a,s detailed to him.^ 

Thus jierished the celebrated Marquis of 
Montrose at the age of thirty-eight. He was 
called by Cardinal de Itetz a type of the 
ancient Creek and Koinan lieroes of Tiufcirch 
ratliev than a soldier of degonerato modern 
timeii; and this has been adopted as a text by 
the Jloyali.sts, who have soi; no hnnnds to their 
panegy ries. Hut a little examination will sidlicc 
to abate tins party entliusiaum. Ii'rem a Itnyal- 
ist M.outroau heefinic a Oovcnaiiler liecanse tho 
king at his firsl; reeeption looked coldly iqiun 
him ; and afterwants veered round to the other 
party when his hopes of pre-emiuonre in tlio 
state and the army were disajtpointed hy tho 
preference wisely given to Leslie and Argylo. 
In tho war he cemdneted in behalf of t.’harliis I. 
his hatred of his personal enemien was more 
oonspicaous than his zeal for the king, while 
the cruelties which ho iuflieted weias such .as no 
necessities eiUier of ancient or inodm-n warfaio 
oould justify. With all the valour of a chival- 
rous knighl-ei'raut, he Lacked the eaiitious fore- 
thought of a gi-eat conmiander; and although 
his victories were brilliant over raw, untrained 
peasants and inelllcienl leaders, his defeats were 
as signal wlieu he w.as 02)pf).sfid by j'ognlar wd- 
diers led by those oa])tains wlio had learned the 
art of war in foreign isimiiaigns. It s])ea ks little 
for his niiliiiii-y jn-ndenco that he who was .so 
dexterous in sui'in-ises should be so little oi» bis ' 
guard as to be so snvpriseil in turn, tbat he I 
twice lost the army on which the cause of his 
master depended and brought liimself to the 
scaffold. When acting on tho aggressive, and 
in his daring feats of gnerrilta warfare, his 
boldness, fertility of resources, and success 
were w'ouderful; but these, which made him 
the idol and tile hope of tlie l.toyaliats, were 
foiled by the seientiiie skill of David Leslie, and 
oould scarcely have fared better with Fairfax or 
Drmnwell for his antagonists. .I’lvou bis deatb- 
scGue, -although the most heroic event of his life, 
was disligured by a vanity wliich a dying (Ibris- 
tian siiould not axbibit, and by professions and 
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jirotostatimm with which bis ca,reer bad been 
inconsistent. 

The execution of the M.arf(uis of Montrose 
was followed by that of lii.s j)rinci])iil olliians. 
These were Spottiswood, grandson of the arcb- 
bisbofi, Uolonid fciibbidd, who h.-nl iiccmnpaniod 
the inaniuisfrom I'lnghuid, and iJenerat .Hurry, 
who had wheeled like a vane from king to 
Oovenaut and from Oovenant to Icing, according 
to the chailgiis of tlie [lolitical wiml, and whom 
nothing short of death could fix into eonsisteiiey. 
There was also Sir .Franeis .tlay of Dalgotty, 
a Homan Oatholic, Imt a better man than 
.[lurry, who had faithfully followed Montrose 
to the last, and who de,sired that his liody 
should be buried with the remains of his leader 
whether in honour or ignominy, l.ord Frcn- 
dranglit would also ha ve iierished iqiou the same 
suallbld had he uot,bysta.rviiig himself to deat.h, 
eseajied the .shame of ,a public execution.' 

As soon us tiilings reaeluid t.,!lnu'lc.s of tho 
execution (.if Montnise he was disappointed and 
indignant; but he was not long in discovering 
the policy of concealing lii,s ((niotiuns, Jl w.as 
whilt! he was in Iroiity with the 8ools at lireda 
that ho had given a cominissiou to the. inavqiu.s 
to invade S(;otland ; and whim lliis commissiuu 
was diseovorod by lltc defeat of A'lontro.se the 
jirincipal leaders of the ( kivenanters re.-iolved to 
recall their ti-eaty and pliiei> no further i-idianee 
uiKin such a doulile-dealing sovereign. In this, 
however, they were rirsolntely oj j) leuoi 1 1 ly A rgyle, 
through whose argimiouLs ami jiersuusions the 
treaty with the young king was idlowed to go for- 
ward. Char)u.s indeed wa.s disjiosed to rivsimt iho 
excenliou of Montrose and his nllieer.s as an act 
eommitlod without his antliority or eunsent and 
a violation of tlie treaty; but when it was hinted 
to Ivini that the oimimission he hiul given to the 
maiHjnia wa.s discovered he waived this objec- 
tion and aceejiled the comlitions, which were 
the .same as had hcen ofl'erod before Moiitro.se 
had landed. Protected by a Dutch fleet that 
was enqiloyed to guard tlie lisheries, lie set sail 
with his court of exiles, and arrived at the 
mouth of the Hpey near 1,)ic middle of dune, 
1050. Previous to liia landing ho was required 
to take tiie Bolemn League and Covenant ; and 
althougli .Livingston, the minister who was com- 
missioned to exact this pledge, had strong luis- 
I givings of the young king’s siiuiei-lty, lilmrleB, 
who secretly laughed at all religious bonds, took 
the Covenant with every token of siitisfaetion 
ami good-will. He was atti'i-wiirds required to 
ilismiss from his company all “ malignants” and 
such !ia were not well all'ected to their cause; 
and in conseqnimce of this demand the Huke 
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of Hamilton and the Earls of Lauderdale and 
Duufermimu, -who had accompanied him to 
Scotland, retired to their homos. At the same 
time his English attendnnts, the Duke of Buck- 
ingliam, the Earl of Cleveland, .and Lord Wil- 
mot, were desired to leave the country, but h.av- 
iiig consuiences as elastic as that of their mas- 
ter they conformed to the rules established for 
the royal court and were suffered to remain.^ 

Charles, by the sacrifice of his principles — ^for 
he was, if .auythitig, a Homan Catholic — and of 
his pride, had from a wandering exile become 
King of Scotland. But so long aa this was only 
a part of his royal inheritance its possession wa.s 
but a source of disappointment. It was rich and 
fertile Engl.aud upon whicli Ida wishes wei’e fixed 
and for the attainment of which he regarded 
Scotland aa the certain stepping-stone ; but he 
found the Scots resolute to coniine tliemselves 
witldn their old limits, with ,a Preshyterian 
king and legislature, rather tlian to risk all by 
provol:ing a war witli England. His disposi- 
tion also, winch was gay, frivokma, .and licen- 
tious, could not long endure the strict austerity 
by which his subjects were distinguished. Tlie 
iuterferenca of the elergy with his levity and 
vices, the frequent religious services lie was re- 
quired to attend, and the grave derae.anour ho 
was constrained to assiime, were a bondage th.at 
mocked his sovereignty and made him sigh for 
the free, tlioughtless life of exile wliidi he liad 
exchanged for the cares of such a royalty. Nor 
were the Scots tliemselves less hampered hy 
their unfortunate choice. They soon saw that 
Cliarles was not the man to realize their picture 
of a covenanted king. They had discharged 
the duty of subjects by furuisliing him with an 
ample revenue, a splendid train of attendants, 
and all the pompous aptiendages of royalty ; 
they had surrounded him with a decorous court, 
and provided him with eloquent, talented chap- 
lains ; and in their intercourse with him they 
approached liim with humble reverence and 
sincere ofi'ers of their duty .and submission. 
But inste.ad of sympathizing in their wishes 
and using these advantages for the religious 
and moral welfare of his people, his example 
and his practices tended to their universal sub- 
version and to throw the nation back into that 
anarchy and dissoluteness from which the He- 
fonnation, after so m.any years of toil and 
struggle, had so happily relieved it. 

This uncertain state of affairs was not to he 
of long continuance. The English government 
had been watching the Scottish treaty with 
Charles and its results, and were now ready to 
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interfere. For this also they had some show of 
justice by their apprehension that the rec.-ill of 
(Jharles would lead to an invasion of England 
and the restoration of the mona.rohy, in which 
the Scots woidd be .aided both by tlio Koyalisls 
.and English Preslyterians. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to proceed to hostilities, the Scottish par- 
liiimeut sent, a remonstrance to tlie English 
House of CJoniinons again.st tlie as.sombHng of 
troops on the Border and the seizure of Scottish 
shijipiiig without auy forra.al declaration of war; 
but the English government had already de- 
cided upon an invasion of Scotland, and wore 
m.aldng active preparations for the purpose. 
They also justified their proceeding by the plea 
that the Scots had violated the engagements of 
the Covenant .and Solemn League by their late 
invasion of England, and had recalled Oharles 
without consulting the English Commonwealth. 
Cromwell had been pi’eviously summoned from 
his career of victory in Irol.aud after little more 
remained for him to do, and in coirscquenoe of 
the refusal of Fairfa-x to lead the army destiuoil 
for the Scottish iuvasiou the coramand of it was 
given to his .successful rival, who had subdued 
the whole of Ireland in ten months. The pre- 
parations made to anticipate a Scottish inviusioii 
now went on with such ardour that within a 
month after the arrival of Charles hi; Scotland 
Cromwell had drawn u]) his array upon a hill 
within the bounds of Berwick, from which he 
had a full view of the adjacent districts of Scot- 
land. Here he liar.angued his soldiers, exhort- 
ing them to ho brave and faithful, and to ho 
assured of the blessing of God and all eiicourage- 
iiieiit from himself — a a])oech which they re- 
ceived witli joyful shouts; and on the following 
day (.July 2;i) they advanced into Scottiah 
ground along the eastern shore towards tlie 
Firth of Fortli.2 

Although this invasion had been at last so 
sudden the Scots were not unprepared to meet 
it. The Earl of Leven being now loo old for 
active service, they had appointed David Leslie, 
whose military reputation was still higher than 
that of the earl, to the command of their army; 
.and profiting by their old experience of roiielliiig 
an invader by famine, they bad swojit the whole 
country from Berwick to Edinburgh, aa with a 
broom, of all its craiii and catti I hat the 
English soldiers when they advanced found 
themselves in a land of utter starvation. At 
the commencement of his march (Jroniwcll had 
proclaimed to the array that none, on pain of 
death, should offer violence or injury to tlie 
soiis or goods of the Scots that wore unarmed. 


2 Ludlow, Memoirs; Perfect PvlUidaii: I'ai’liniiuintiiiy 
History; Balfour. 
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iind that no anldier -witUont special lieoiiae should 
stray lialf a mile from the main army ; but this 
OL’dcsr \v;ia aiipcirfluous as tlua’c were no gooils 
to destroy, wldle every straggler w.os in danger 
of falling into an aiuhnscade. This itearth, 
howi'ver, (Votuwell had antieipated, so lie 
niaroluMl t<i Dunbar, where his army was suii- 
])lie(l with provisions by ICnglish ships .sent 
thither for the purpose, after wliicli he pro- 
ceeded to Haddington, whieh was within seven- 
Leeii miles of Itdhiburgh, but still without seeing 
a single armed troop or meeting with resis- 
tance. The Soots were unfortunately quarrelling 
among tliemaelvea about the cluiracters of those 
to whom the public safety should be intrusted; 
and regulating their ide.as by the Old Testament 
rule, with the ministers for its authoritative ex- 
poundBr.s, they refused to admit auy one into 
oflieo, whether eivil or mditary, unless his 
principles eoniormed in every point with their 
own. Hy this extreme scnijmlosity their councils 
were lilled with .strife and division, their army 
was do]>uved of the services of some of their 
best .soldiers and oilieers, anil time was lost when 
eviny hour was of tho utmost value. In the 
meantiinu David Lcslio liad done all that the 
prudence of one man could circet. Taking his 
stand near Edinburgh for the dofeiieo of iho 
capital he selected Arthur’s Seat and Salislairy 
Craigs for his outposte, planted th<> (Jalton Hill 
with euimon, and having the Castle, still a strong 
dofen.sible fortress on the right, he had availed 
himself of every inequality of tho ground in 
: front, flank, and rear. The strength of this 
position was aoknowledgod by Cromwell him- 
self, who, when he advanced, did not venture 
an attack, and found himself compelled, after 
a few indeeisive .ittemjits in skuimsliing and 
canuoimcling, to retire to Musselburgh.* 

In the meantime what had become of Charles, 
who had so deej) an interest in these proceed- 
ings ? A few days before he had arrived in the 
Scottish camp, and under the countenance of Ids 
arrival many of his Eoyalist and Presbyterian 
adherents, who had been dehaiTed under the 
stigma of being sectaries and malignants, en- 
tered tho onoampment, and soon made their 
presence felt by arrogant bofestiug and loose 
and jnofane conversation. Tills was grievous 
to Argyll! .xiid his party, by whom the king had 
been I’eoalled to Scotland, and the commission of 
tho kirk had influence suffleient to have the king 
removed to Duiifermliue, and the army purged 
anew. Eighty oflieers were displaced by this 
purification, and the army, restored to its in- 
tegrity, was now thought to be iuvineible.^ 
The king was then waited upon with a dechara- 
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tioii drawn up by tho eounoil of stale, wlui.-h ho 
was required to sanetiou. Cromwell h;ul evory- 
whoro proelaimed that tho iSonltish ciiureh and 
state, by recalling tbo .son, had approved of 
tho proceedings of his father, anil eonilcnined 
the public resistauci! by whieh the lyranny of 
Charles 1. had been thrown down; and that 
altbougli tho prijHi'iit king had taken I lie Cove- 
nant he had done it insincerely and was nut, to 
bo trusted, a f.act of wliich the Scott-ish rulers 
were aware, so that they had only set him up 
that under his name they might usurp the whole 
authority to themselves.-' Cliarle.s had now to 
set himself right with his suhjocls, and those 
who had recalled him with the nation at large 
by a declaration, which, after some ilenuir, 
and when several olibiisive phrases had been 
softened, he consented to sign. By this jiaper, 
(ailed tlie “ Dmifennlino lleclaral.iim,” he la- 
luenteil his father’s opposition to tho work of 
God, his iiiothor’s idolatry, and his own i'ormer 
miseomhirX, of which he liojied for iliviiin for- 
giveness thrimgh the blood of ( 'hrist. 1 lo .stated 
tliat be bail taken the Coveiiaiifc honestly ami 
sincerely, and would eoiitinue in the .sanio all 
the (lays of hi.s life. Tlie league with the re- 
bellious Iiish ho denounceil as null and voiiH, 
and priifesMi'.d that in all future time he wo uld 
seek no such unlawful hel]) in resloriiigliini t ohlu 
throiio. .lie deprecated till raneorons feeling 
against his ICnglish fiubjeets, ami ileelared llial, 
the eomniissions ho had issued he inlemh -d only 
to be used against such of them as had usurped 
his authority, llo was aiixiniis to satisfy the 
wishes of his good subjects of England ami Ire- 
huid; and if botli liou.ses of the .ICnglisli parli.-i- 
mciit, free and unconstrained, made pnjJ^osals 
of peace that were agreeable to both 
lie would not only consent lo (hem, but do what- 
ever else was requisite for proseenting the ends 
of tho Solemn Li'iiguo and Covenant, etqieeially 
in the roi'ormation of the clinreh. Ami finally 
he declared his hope, that whatever had been 
his former guiltiiie.ss before God, ami the evil 
success (5f those who had aujipovteil his cause 
while he was thus alienated IVom ( loil, yet now, 
the case being altered, and himself having 
adopted tho eau.so of God, that the Iforil would 
be gracious, and eouiitoiiaiico his own uairso in 
the hands of weak find sinful instruments against 
all enemies wliatsoBver. 'I'liat Charles should at 
first have refused Ids signal lire to smih a de- 
claration, which ilenoimceil his fatlier, Ids mother, 
and himself, was not womierfnlj the only matter 
of surprise is, thuf; lie finally yielded. And if 
the harshneBs of sneh a dfunand should excite 
our indignation let us retneniber the difficulties 
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which the opposite party was heset. They 
had been accirsed of serving their own ends 
and making Charlos their tool and their dupe. 
These representationa would divide the nation 
at a time when its energies must be unanimous 
in an enterpriae demanding its utmost strength. 
The uau.sea, also, which liad occasioned the civil 
war, had been repeated a. hundred times, until 
they had become the watchwords of the quan-el 
aud the arguments for its justiticatioii; and until 
these were distinctly and unmistakably abjured 
by Charlos he had no hope of either winning 
the throne of England or even retaining that of 
Scotland. The chief fault of such a declaration 
lay, not in those who presented it, but in him 
who falsely and hypocritically subscribed it. 
Not yet satisfied of the king’s sincerity they 
required of him a public profession of his re- 
pentance, and Charles had liousented, when the 
course of events unexpectedly freed him from 
such a humiliation. 

Cromwell, after having attempted but in vain 
to draw tlio Scottish army from their strong en- 
trenchments, became alarmed at the danger of 
his situation. He saw that nothing could be 
expected but a war of skirmishes, in which his 
strength would be fruitlessly wasted, while 
every day of delay made the subsistence of liis 
army more diflieult, as the Engli h sluiiping 
from which ho was supplied with provisions 
could come no nearer than Dunbar. With tlio 
prospect of starvation before him there was no 
remedy but a dangerous retreat, as had so often 
been the case willi other English invaders. He 
aeoordingly broke up bis encampment and 
marohod westward in the direction of Stirling, 
hoping to force Leslie to an engagement for the 
defence of his supplies; but the latter, who fol- 
lowed in tile same direction, prudently resisted 
the temptation. From the neighhoiirliood of 
Coliugton Cromwell was obliged to alter his 
march towards the sea-coast, from which he 
comraeuoed his retreat in earnest to Dunbar on 
the 31st of August, after having sliipped five 
hundred of his sick aud wounded at Mussel- 
burgh. He was closely followed by his wary 
adversary, and had no sooner reached Had- 
dington than the Scots by a furious night attack 
succeeded in throwing the English troops into 
dLsordur, and were only prevented from follow- 
ing up their advantage by a thick cloud with 
which the moon was .suddenly overcast. On the 
following day Cromwell resumed his march to 
Dunbar, still followed by the Scottish army, but 
when he reached that town his condition was 
not improved ; the ships with supplies for his 
army were detained by coiitraiy winds ; Cock- 
burnapath, the only road by which ho could 
retire to England, “ where ten men to hinder 


were better than forty to make their way,” was 
occupied by the Scots; while their main anny, 
securely posted upon the neighbouring bills of 
Lammermuir, and swelled by roinforcemenla, 
bad their enemies in a net. They boasted, in- 
deed, that they “ had the English in a worse 
pound than the king had the Earl of Essex in 
Cornwall.”* CromweU was of the same ojiiniou, 
and had resolved to act as .Essex did, by sending 
off his artillery and foot to England by sea and 
breaking through with his cavalry to Berwick, 
when he was saved by one of those “crowning 
mercies” which so often signalized his career. 
In the camp of Leslie was the committee of the 
kirk and the Estates, by whose all-prevalent 
authority Ms arrangemente could at any time 
be controlled; and, impatient at the prospect of 
their gi'eat enemy’s esciipe, they insisted that he 
should descend into the plain and give battle, 
where victory would be both safe and certain. 
In this unfortunate importunity the clei-gy in 
the Scottish camp have been represented as par- 
ticularly urgent; their appeal was only too well 
seconded by the national impetuosity of their 
countrymen ; and, overwhelmed by every argu- 
ment human and divine of an assured oonquB.st 
over these godless sectaries who had converted 
their chiu'ches into stables at Leith aud elao- 
where, Leslie reluotiurtly descouded from his 
position among the hills, when the d0f(3at of the 
enemy w.'is all hut consumimitud, and drew up 
his army upon the level ground between the fcot 
of the mountains and the sea to frustrate every 
chance of the enemy’s escape. These movements 
of the Scottish liost commenced on Mbnday 
evening, and Oromwell, who had been watching 
them with profound interest, could scarcely be- 
lieve his good fortune when lie saw them aban- 
don their advantageous situation to give him 
the equal chances of battle. His joy on the 
occasion is said to have broke forth in the ex- 
clamation, “ The Lord hath delivered them into 
our hands!” 

It was a stormy night during whicli the 
Scottish troops were brought down to the plain, 
and tills with an army hastily levied and im- 
perfectly disciplined was conducive to di.su8ter. 
Even in the morning, when the liattlo was 
about to commence, many of their matchlocks 
were not lighted, aud the horses were grazing 
only half saddled, while the English, who had 
been carefully kept under covert, wore friisli 
for the encounter. The army of the t.'ovenant 
was composed of 27,000 men, wliile that of Crom- 
well was reduced to 12,000; but they were iron 
soldiers accustomed to victory, aud their leader 
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bad bomi .succnsaful wlieiwer lie bad fought. 
Oil tbo side of the Scots the word was “The 
Coveiiiuit;” cm that of the repulilioaua, “The 
IjOi'd of Hosts.” A. great dihu or ditch inter- 
posed helAvcsoii both !irinie,s, that would have 
been jaa'iloim to tlie party that lirst atteni|)ti)d 
to iia.SM it, but during tlic uighi; tbo ICtiglish 
I'egiiuciitH had been moved close up to it, eaeli 
regiment being provided with eauutm. The 
battle conmiiineed at six o’clock in the iiiorniiig 
by an attempt of Cromwell to force one of the i 
jiassea between Dunbar and Berwick, by which 
lie might moi’e conveniently assail the Scottish 
position, and for tliia purpose three regiuieiita 
of horse and two of foot were thrown forward 
into the pass. Tliey were at first repulsed, and 
would liave been defeated had not Cromwell 
come lip with Ills own reginiont of froiiHide.s, 
and the cmdliet in this <iuarter, which lasted an 
hour, was nmintaiiiod by tlie bliigliah with 
pikc.s, sworil.s. ami the. Imtt-eiids of tlieir ruus- 
itute until 1;iio yeottisli ranks were pierced 
through am) through and tlie iiiipoitaiit pass 
won. Tilt! IScets tlieii oame down ami charged 
witli all tlieir cavalry, nio.st of wliom were 
lancrr.s, ami then g ill lut di iigi tliii itimd to 
retrieve the day; but Ibey were driven back by 
the liiiglish horse, with whom and their own 
foot they were soon iiiiiigled poll-iiiell, without 
the power of rallying and forming anew. A tliick 
mist that had liitlierto ohaciired these eneouii- 
turs was now dispersed by tlie risen luiii, that 
lighted the whole lield, and Cromwell lriniiii>h- 
aiitly shouted, “Let Cod arise, and let his ono- 
mies be soatteriid ! ” it was no vain exullation ; 
a flight on the part of tlm fleots laid already 
commoiiced, and Cromwell, sciire.ely able to be- 
lieve such a welcomo sight, exelainiod, “1 pro- 
test, tlioy run !” The confusion thus hegun was 
ooiiimimiealed to the whole host, and iu a .short 
time the fcSeottish ai'niy was in ignojiiiiiioua 
flight, leaving their artillery, anus, and l.iaggagc 
holiiiid tlicm. Tliree thousand wore killed in 
the light and pursuit; 10,000 were taken pri- 
soliera, of whom 5000 who were wounded ivere 
dismissed from i.bo field, while the other half 
wore sent to England, and afterwards trans- 
ported as slaves to tbo i>l:uitations. 'I'his vic- 
tory was not more welcome to Cromwell than 
to Chavles him.self, who saw in this dostruetkm 
of his Huiiportors a silencing of his unwelcome 
monitors, and the ruin of tliosc who sought to 
place restraints upon his arbitrary rule.* 

After tlic battle of lliiiibar I Iromwell ordered 
the 107tb I'salm to be snug on the iield, and 
thou prepared to improve his victory. The 


.army of the Coven.ant lieing destroyed or .scat- 
tered ho once more niiirrhed back io lOdiiibiirgb, 
the gates of whicli were tlii'iiwii open at his 
approach. Leslie in the meantime, liaviiig col- 
looted tho roiiiains of his diupiriteil troops, 
retired to Stirling to seeuro the passes, and as 
the general eonlideliee in him was unbroken, so 
that he was continued in the eliiel' lamimaiid, he 
fortilicil Stirliiigso strongly that ('rinuwel I fimiiil 
himself unable to take it. As for ihe mininl.er.s, 
who were especially obnoxious to the invadur.s, 
they retired for safety into the castle of Edin- 
burgh, which had not suiTeiidereil, although 
Cromwell ollared them inimimity if they would 
return to their charges and no longer iiiter- 
iiicddle with the ailairs of government. It was 
nece.ssary that a new army should be raised for 
the national dofence, and it was Imped by Hie 
frieuds of Charles that an aliatemoiit woidd lie 
made oil their behalf, so that (hey should be 
admil.ted to oiliee bolli iu (be slide and army; 
but noitlior (ilie greatness of the ihuiger nor the. 
diflicultics of pre)iai'ing for a fresh resistauce 
eoiilil subdue the firm priiieiiiles of tlm more 
rigid I’roshytei'iaiis. Aroused by (he eommis- 
sioiiers of the kirk, who bade lliom beware of 
the nialigiiauls, and .sullVr them not to enter 
into place and power, tho Committee of Estate, s 
proceeded to purge anew the itiiig’s houseliold 
of tlie jirofane and disafleetnl, ordering the 
most ohiioxious of Ids majesty’s atteudantH to 
leavo the eonrt within twenly-four hours, tiliil 
tho kingdom in twenty days. This im]iera(ive 
eoiiiiiiand brouglit the disalliictiori of the king 
and his party to a head, and a emiHiiiraey was 
ovganiHod among them for deliveriiig him from 
his trammeis aiul iuvi»ting him with ii'i'i'S])on- 
sible rule. A thousaiid wild T1 iglilandera were 
to be brought down from A thole to seine the 
Coiimiittee of Estates atisemhled at .Eorih j the 
town of Dundee was to bo socnrcid in tlio king’s 
behalf by Lord Dudliope, its eeiistabki ; and 
lloyalist in8iiiToction,s wore at tlm same time to 
lie I'idsed in the iiortli ami Angus, liy .Mvintly, 
General Middleton, and Lord Ogilvio, wldle 
Charles, escaping from his watehful guardians, 
was to aid these combined jivoceediiigH with his 
))reseiice and he the soul anil H.'mctimi of the 
revolt. But this ill-concerted ]ihui full to pieces 
before it could be brought to .•iction. ',1’he 
decree for the removal of tlie king’s servants, 
and the short time allowed for its exueution, 
hroke upon the consiiiraey midway, and Ihe 
part which Gliarlos was to act in it; ]ii'ovcd a 
misev.able failure. Under pret.ext of going out 
to hawk he left Perth with a handful of attend- 
ants and galloped to lludliope ; hut on licing 
conveyed to the Highland border, instead of 
ineeting with the host of Angus iu their full 
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strength ho found nothing but a wretched 
handful of some threescore Highland kernes, 
and no better accommodation than a miserable 
cottage, in a squalid room of -which he threw 
himself to sleep on a bed of rushes, weary with 
a ride, of forty miles and spiritlesa from disap- 
pointment. He was awakened by those who 
had been sent from Perth in search of him, and 
although assured by his motley body-guard of 
Highlanders that OdOO foot and 2000 horse 
were waiting upon the hills a few miles off, in 
readiness to attend him, he had soon cause to 
fear that this force was hut a mountain mist, 
while two regiments of the troopei-s of the 
Covenant were in the meantime fast closing 
upon his quarters. Assuming, therefore, the best 
grace he could, he quietly returned to Perth on 
Sunday (October 6), and the afternoon’s service 
in the town ohurohos being ended, “ ho heard 
sermon in hts own chamber of presence.”^ Such 
was the ridiculous escapade commonly called 
“ The Start,” that only served to show the young 
king’s unfitness to govern himself, and the 
weakness and folly of those in whose counsels 
he trusted.^ 

Contemptible, however, though the Start 
might be in itself, it ultimately proved of gi-eat 
importance to Charles and the party with which 
he was identified. A conspiracy among his 
friends there had certainly been, and though its 
full extent was not vmderatood it was thought 
to have been powerfully supported, and only de- 
feated by accident. It was necessary to relax the 
severe restrictions imposed upon his maiBslvy, and 
enlist tho.se Eoyalista in the service of their 
country whose applications had hitherto been 
rejected. To make Charles, therefore, a king 
indeed, and unite all parties under his standard, 
it was resolved by parliament that his corona- 
tion, hitherto delayed, should now he formally 
solemnized. The preparations for this imiKir- 
tant event were characteristic of the times and 
the people, for they oonaiated of two national 
fasts, the first to bewail the sins of the roy.'il 
family, and the .second to lament the decay and 
scorn into which religion had fallen. On Janu- 
ary 1st, 1651, Charle.s was crowned at Scone, 
while the peculiar circumstances of the king- 
dom and the contracting parties, although they 
tended to abate the Bplendour of the pageant, 
served to deepen and multiply the religious ob- 
servances with which it was connected.. In 
every stage of the ceremony Charles was re- 
minded of the religions professions he had 
made, the restrictions with which his authority 
was limited, and the promises he was expected 
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to fnliil; and he was proclaimed King of Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland, although liis hold 
of the first of these kingdoms was passing away, 
while in the last two he had not a single foot 
of ground that he could call his own. The first 
act was performed in the presence- cluunhev at 
Scone, to which Charles was formally conducted 
from his bed-chamber and seated upon a chair 
of state under a canopy, where, in the presence 
of the attendant nobles and commiftsioners of 
the Estates, the Earl of Loudon, chancellor, thus 
addressed him; “Sir, your good subjects desire 
that you may be crowmed, as the rigliteous and 
lawful heir of the crown of this kingdom ; that 
you would maintain religion as it is presently 
professed and established, conform to the Na- 
tional Covenant and the League and Covenant, 
and according to your declaration at Dunferm- 
line in August last; also, that you would be 
graciously pleased to receive them under your 
highness’s protection, to govern them by the 
laws of the kingdom, and to defend tliein in 
their rights .and liberties by your royal irower; 
ofrering themselves in the most humble manner 
to your majesty, with their vows to bestow 
land, life, and what else is in their power, for 
the maintenance of religion, for the safety of 
your majesty’s sacred person, arul maintenance 
of your crown; which they entreat your majesty 
to aoceiff, !vnd pray God Almighty that for many 
years you may haxrpily enjoy the same,” The 
reply of tlie young king w.as iiromiit and satis- 
factory: “ I do esteem the affectious of my good 
ireoyfie more than the crown of many kingdoms; 
and shall he ready, by God’s assistance, to be- 
stow my life in tlioir defence, wishing to live no 
longer than I may see religion and this king- 
dom flourish in all happiness.” 

After the.se mutual ifiedges the young sove- 
reign and his royal train j-iroceeded in st,ate to 
the church, with the lionoui-s borne before him, 
the Marquis of Argyle cari’ying the crown, the 
Earl of Crawford the sceptre, and the Earl of 
Eothes the sword of justice. The king walked 
under a canopy, which was carried by six earls’ 
sons, while four lords .supported his train ; and 
in the middle of the church was a {ilatfovm, six 
feet in height, surmouiited by a throne, the 
body of the building being thronged with spec- 
tators. The officiating minister on this occasion 
was Eohert Douglas, one of the moat able, elo- 
quent, and patriotic clergymen of the day, who 
jireached from the text, “And he brought forth 
the king’s sou, and put the crown iqion him, 
and gave him the testimony: and they mado liim 
king and anointed him; and they chqiped their 

hands and siiid, God .save the king And 

Jehoiada m.ade a covenant lictwecn the I.x>rd, 
and the king and the ijeojilo, that they should bo 
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tlie Lord’s i)<iOi)lo; between tlu; king also ami 
tlio iiiioplo” (2 Kings xi. 12--I7). This liiBtnricial 
iustaiieu of the nature of a limited nionavchy, 
and th(i duties of rulera as well as tlie ndud, was 
not ue,gl(!oted by the iweaduu-; and in, warning 
the king against tliti sin of aiiostasy and the evils 
of iibsolnte royalty, he took oeeasion to advert 
to the iimtanno of the grandfather of Chiirles ,1.1. 
in terms to whieh the ears of James V.T. while 
ho lived in Seetlaiicl had been no stranger. The 
guiltiness of his transgression, Douglas added 
with more trvrth than courtliness, was still 
lying upon the throne and upon his family. 
Continuing his address to the young king seated 
CQuapieuously before Mm he said; “Many doubt 
of your reality in the Covenant: let your siii- 
carity and reality he evinced by your steadfast- 
ness and constancy; for many, like your ances- 
tor, have begun well but have not been coustiuit: 
take warning from llin e.vamplo before you; lot 
it be laid to heart; nspiile not faithful men’s 
kindness with i>crBeeiilion- yoa, requite not the 
Ijord HO who hath lu-esisrvoil you to this tiine, 
and is setting a crowji npoii yotir head; requite 
not the Lord with apostasy anil defection from 
a sworn Covenant.” The sermon being ended 
the National Covenant and the Solemn Leiiguo 
and Oovuuaiit were audibly read, and Charles, 
kneeling and holding up his right hand, ex- 
claimed, “1, Charles, King of Croat liritaiu, 
'FriUico, and Ireknd, do assure and declare hy 
my solemn oath, in the presence of Almighty 
Cod tho searcher of hearts, my allowance and 
approbation of the National Covenant and of 
the Solemn League and Covenant above written; 
and faithfully oblige myself to prosecute the 
ends thereof in my station and calling; and that 
1, for myself and successors, shall consent and 
.agree to all acts of parliament enjoining tho 
same and establishing Presbyterial government, 
as approvon by tbo General Assemblies of tins 
kirk and parliament of this kingdom ; and that 
I shall give my royal assent to acts and ordi- 
nances of parliament passed, or to be passed, 
enjoining the same in my other domlmons; and 
tliat I shall observe these in my own practice 
and family, and shall never make opposition to 

any of these or endeavour any cluuige thereof.” 

After having thus sworn and .attached his sig- 
nature to the Covenants inscribed on the roll of 
parclimont, the young sovereign wms led to tho 
platform and seated upon the throne, while the 
whole assembly shouted, “God save King 
Charles the Second!” 

Having thus aolemnly bound himself to the 
terms upon which the nation consented to re- 
ceive him as their king, Charles took the coro- 
nation oath, and the other parts of the ceremonial 
followed; the royal robes were put upon him 
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by tbo lord Mgh c.luiiubuiiiuu, tho sword was 
placed in his hand by the caustaltle, his spurs 
huokled oil by tlu. carl marshal, and flu. crown 
sot upon his lioad by the .Mivvquis of .A.rgyle, 
through wlioso jicnsistoni. ailhoriuico to royally 
ho had lieim oailod from ...xilo to llio Uirouo of 
his anocstors. Tho oath of a,llogia,noo was tukon 
by tho I’oprosontativos of ilus l.hroo ostiites, tlio 
sooptro dolivorod to him by tho hail of < 'r.iw- 
i’oril, ami tlio whole was rlosod hy an improssivo 
exhortatiim from the pulj.it. “Sir,” said the 
luLuister, “ you aro now soatod on a Ihroiio in 
difficult times. 1 shall therefore put you in 
mind of the Scriptural oxpro.ssion of a throne. 
It is said, ‘Solomon .sat on the throne of tho 
Lord.’ You are a king in covenant with the 
Lord; your throne is tho [.ord's throina Ho- 
inember you have a King above yon, tin. King 
of kings and Lord ot lords, who eommauiloth 
thrones; and your |)ooplo ui-o his people. Imt 
your government, < lien, be, refreshing unto them 
as fain iqion the mown grass. I'onr Ihroiui is 
the Lord’s throno; liewai'o of ma,ldng itathrouo 
of iniquity; llufo is sueh a throne, whieh fviun- 
e.th niiseh'ief by a, law (I’sa. xeiv. 20). < lod will 
not own such a, throne; it liuth no fidlowsiiip 
with him. Sir, there is too nnieh iniquity upon 
the throne by ymir pre.leeessors, who framed 
mischief hy a law'- such la.ws as have been de- 
structive. to religion and grievnus to the Lord’s 
people. You are on tho throne and have the 
seeptro, beware of louebing miscbie.vous laws 
therewith.” After warning him of tho judg- 
ments of heaven ujion evil sovereigns and the 
blessings promised to these who riiloil well, the 
eoronatiou was ended and the assembly dis- 
solved.' It would bo too much to ask witli 
what feelings Charles and the loose a,ttendants 
of his exile contemplated the various stages; 
how tho king himself kept the solemn promises 
he had made and tho oaths ho had so deeply 
sworn history has faitlit.illy recorded. 

During these past contentions by W'hioh Scot- 
land bad been divided and its resistance all but 
paralysed tJromwell had not been idle, .lie 
had marched to Glasgow without opposition, 
and suppressed all resistance in the west. .Edin- 
burgh Castle had been surrendered to him either 
through eowarilieo or treachery, tins castles of 
Eoslin, Tnniallon, Hume, and other places had 
been suceessively reduced, and tin. whole eeun- 
tryfrom the Foith to the Clyde auhdned. It 
was even feared that the ei.femunial of the coro- 
nation itself would bo disturbed by his nn wel- 
come j)re.seuec, altliough he and las troopers 
were elsewhere and otherwise oeeupied. .But 
it passed cpiictly over, and tho recruiting of 
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the army, now left open to the king’s adherents, 
went on with double vigomt They also gained 
admission into the Committee of Estates, and 
obtained the nomination of a committee for the 
inanagonient of military afiaira, that should be 
responsible only to the king and parliament, so 
that by these changes they acquired the prepon- 
dei'aiice both in the government and army, while 
Argylo and his party were thrown into the 
shade. An army as numerous as that which 
had fought at Dunbar was again in the field', 
with Charles for its commander-in-chief, having 
under him the Duke of Hamilton for his lieu- 
tenant and Leslie for its maj or-general. W arued 
also bv their late rashness and defeat they 
opened the campaign upon the defensive system 
for which their country was so well adapted, 
and for this purpose took their station in the 
Torwood, where their front was protected by 
strong entrenchmente and the river Oirron, 
witli the northern counties open behind them, 
from wliicli they were supplied with provisions. 
Cromwell, who was still suffering from sickness, 
respected the atreugtli of their position and 
allowed them to rest uuasaailed until the begin- 
ning of spring, when he moved his army west- 
ward, either to turn the Scottish lines or inter- 
cept their supplies from Eifeshire; but not suc- 
ceeding in this movement he returned to his old 
quarters near .Linlithgow. A detachment of 
his troops, however, consisting of 1400 men 
under Overton, succeeded in surprising North 
Queenafeny, and aware of the importance of 
such a position the Scots sent a .strong force 
under Brown and Holborne to recover it. In 
this they were anticipated by Cromwell, who 
sent a reinforooment of 2000 soldiers under Gen- 
eral Lambert to assist Overton, .and in a des- 
perate engagement which followed nearly the 
whole of the Scottish detachment w.as cut to 
pieces, owing to the misconduct of Holborne, 
while Sir John Brown, whose personal valour 
was conspicuous in the engagement, died a few 
days .after, more from grief at such a serious 
disaster th.an from his wounds. This success of 
the English was followed by the surrender of 
Inverkeitlung. Burntisland, and other fortified 
places in Eifeshire, and Cromwell having trans- 
por(;o!d the rest of the English army thither, be- 
ciime master of the whole country, and advanc- 
ing to Perth, which was newly garrisoned, 
quickly compelled it to surrender.' 

Notwitlistanding these successes the condition 
of Cromwell was still precarious. If the Scot- 
tish army continued in their position at the 
Torwood the camp.aign would be protracted to 
another winter, by which his army would be 


' wasted or an ignominious retreat rendered no- 
cessaiy. But in this dilemma he was saved by 
the lioyalists in the king’s army, who, as on for- 
mer oco.asions, were impatient of the suspense 
and privations of a protracted w,ar, and eager 
to stake all upon the issue of battle. They were 
also dissatisfied that the Scottish arms should 
be exclusively employed in the protection of 
their own country instead of ofiening tlieir 
maatePs way to the poasessiou of the throne of 
England. They therefore represented that Fife- 
shire and Perth being in the hands of the en- 
emy it was useless to remain in a place where 
they might be snrronnded and starved ; that 
the way to England was still open, .and that by 
a march towards London they would be joined 
by all the English adherents of the king, 
whether Episcopiilhm or Presbyteri.un, and be in 
a condition to dictate terms for his entire resto- 
ration. This proposal was too gviitUying to the 
national pride and imjiatience to be disregarded, 
and heedless alike of the successful military 
caution of Leslie .and the political prudence of 
Argyle, who opposed the project as romantic 
and niinous, the .Scottish ciinip broke up and 
commenced its marcb into England. I'he army, 
consisting of only 18,000 meu, although strong 
enough for a ilefensive war in its own country, 
was too feeble for a distant enterprise of such 
maguitiide; and while its ranks in their advance 
continued to be deserted by the more prudent, 
they were not supplied by those reinforcements 
from the English counties upon which they had 
so confidently reckoned. The Scottish march 
resembled a flight more than an advance ; the 
.Eng] ish Presbyterians, whose intrigues for the 
succession of ClmrlG.s had been detected and 
crushed, stood aloof, while the Koyalists were 
deterred hy the proclamations of the invaders 
th.at they intended to restore the Covenant, .and 
thiit none who were opposed to it should he 
allowed to join them.’* 

In the me.antime Cromwell, whom the Soots 
hoped they had outwitted, was delighted with 
this sudden change. His movements had been 
for the purpose of breaking up their strong en- 
campment, and ho saw that this was not only 
effected but that the enemy was marching south- 
ward to destruction. Leaving a garrison at 
Perth, and appointing G0nex-.al Monk with COOO 
men to reduce the ciistle of Stirling, he followed 
the Scots within two days’ miirelqand sent an en- 
couraging letter to the parliament hid<ling them 
not be alarmed, and pointing out the resem- 
blauee between this invasion .and that wliieh 
had ended in the rout of Prcsloii. lie coin- 
missioned General Harrison aiui Colonel Birch, 
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n body of cavalry, to follow their advance 
and hang upon their flanks, General Lambert 
with another body of horse to molest their rear, 
and forwarded ordere for the militia to be 
asaomblod in their front, so as to retard their 
advance and give time for his arrival. All this 
Wia so ably performed that the Scottish army, 
exhausted and dispirited, had no prospect of 
reaching the capital; but Charles, still confident 
of success, reproached Leslie who already fore- 
saw nothing but ruin to the enterprise. At 
Warrington Bridge the army, now reduced to 
about fifteen thousand men, had an encounter 
with Lambert’s cavalry, who endeavoured to 
dispute their passage, and whose hasty retreat 
in disorder, either real or jrretended, encouraged 
them to persevere. They were invited to Wor- 
cester, a city famed for its loyalty, which they 
reached in weary plight, and the fortifications of 
which they proceeded to repair. But here they 
had not only reached the end of their march, but 
had fallen into a trap; the city was surrounded 
by the troops of Lambert. Harrison, and the 
militia, by whom they were greatly outnum- 
bered, until Cromwell himself arrived to put a 
decisive period to the war. 

The day appointed for the assault was the 3d 
of September, Hie anniversary of the battle of 
Dunbar. On the morning Fleetwood, the lieu- 
tenant-general, was to commence the attiiok 
iss on the south- west side of the 
in possession of the Scots, while 
Ci'omwell reserved for himself the more impor- 
tant assault upon Worcester. But Fleetwood 
encountered such obstacles that the afternoon 
arrived before he could enter into action, 
the Scots encountered him with such a 
vigorous resistance that Cromwell was obliged 
to send a large detachment to his aid, by which 
were dislodged from their ground and 
into the town. While the English army 
was thus divided, with the Severn between the 
two portions, the Scots rushed from the town on 
opposite side and fell npon Cromwell’s divi- 
sion, hoping to overpower it befoie their enemies 
could reunite, and after a keen fight of three 
succeeded in driving the English back 
and becoming masters of their cannon. But 
their advantage was only for a moment ; the 
CromwL'll with the rest of his army 
nd the superiority of 
was 80 great that the 
into the town with the over- 
whelming enemy at their heels. All that re- 
fer them was a hopeleas defence of the 


adherents? It is said that during the battle 
without the town he had gone comfortably to 
sleep, and was only roused by the uproar of con- 
test in the streets; that he rushed out and en- 
deavoured to vidly the flying cavalry, and was 
at last fain to escape with them through an op- 
posite gate. If the defeat was disastrous the 
resistance at least was creditable to tlie Scots, 
and Cromwell in his despatohos says of this fight 
of Worcester, “ Indeed it was a stiff business — 
a very glorious mei'oy— -as stiff a contesst as I 
have ever seen.” Three thousand of the royal 
army were slain in the battle, and ten tbousand . 
taken prisoners in tbe town and in the pursuit, 
most of whom died in the crowded prisons of 
London, while such as survived were shipped 
off to the plantations. The Duke of Hamilton, 
who was mortally wounded, died on the follow- , 
ing day; of eleven noblemen taken prisoners, 
the Earl of Lauderdale was sent to tlie Tower, 
where it would have been well for his country 
that he had remained till tbe close of his life. 
Never since the battle of Flodden bad a discom- 
fiture pressed so heavily upon the noble houses 
of Scotland.' 

After the fight of Worcester had ended, the 
chief aim of the victors was to secure the person 
of Charles, and thereby prevent a renewal of the 
war; but whatever defect of oonduot he may 
have shown in the campaign or courage in the 
field, none of these ipialities were wanting when 
the preservation of his own life was at issue. 
After eluding the first pursuit and reaching the 
borders of Staffoi'd and Shropshire in safety he 
wandered in disguise and almost unattended 
from place to place, finding occasional shelter 
and concealment in tbe houses of the nobility, 
and although his identity at every step was more 
widely revealed, while persons of the humblest 
rank participated in the secret, they scorned to 
betray it, notwithstanding the large price that 
was set upon his head. These adventures of a 
fugitive prince, in escaping from a country that 
had disowned him, were only paralleled by the 
romantic escapes of Charles Edward after the 
battle of Culloden nearly a hundred years later; 
and iu both cases a loyalty that was stronger 
than death protected the fugitives and carried 
them through every difficulty. Above fifty per- 
sons of either sex from first to last were privy 
to the hiding-places of Chai'le.s, and on more 
than one occasion he was within a hair’s-breadth 
of detection by the enemies who thii'sted for his 
blood. At one time he was concealed among 
the thick branches of a loftv oa.k. from which 
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neiglibourhood. A blacksmith, wlio discovered 
that liis lioraa had been shod in the north, 
hastened with the information to a sectarian 
preacher at that time engaged in prayer; but 
Charles escaped before the public devotions -were 
eiiiled. In riding down a hill he unexpectedly 
came upon Desborough, the republican general, 
and passed his whole line of soldiers undis- 
cov^ered. After forty-five days of such danger- 
ous risks and escapes Charles embarked at 
Shoreham in Sussex in a collier which his ad- 
herents had procured, and reached France in 
safety. 

Although General Monk had been left with 
so small a force to complete the reduction of 
Scotland the battle of Worcester, by which the 
military resources of the country were destroyed, 
made his work an easy task. He laid siege to 
Stirling Castle, in which the most valuable 
eil'ects of the district were stored for safety; but 
the garrison, which consisted of Highlanders un- 
accustomed to sieges and dismayed at the open- 
ing camionade, surrendered the fortress without 
resistance, on condition that they should be 
allowed to retire with the goods it contained. 
Monk then advanced to Dundee, a town well 
fortified, to whose keeping the wealth of the 
surrounding country had been committed; but 
it was so ill defended by the Eoyalists within, 
who were intoxicated, that it was taken by storm, 
and both soldiers and citizens given up to in- 
discriminate massacre, while Lumsden, its brave 
governor, after surrendering himself on a.ssnr- 
ance of quarter, was put to death by tbe oi'deis 
of Monk. These merciless proceedings, in imita- 
tion of those at Drogheda and elsewhere, by 
which Cromwell had so speedily reduced Ire- 
land, were hut too effectual in Scotland, depi’ived 
as it now was of its best defenders, so that Mon- 
trose, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, alarmed by 
the warning of Dundee, surrendered without 
•resistance. The last attempt of the Scots to 
rally was at Inverurie, to which several members 
of the committee of Estates had fled, and where 
they were proposing to elect the Eai-1 of Huntly 
cjiptain-general of the kingdom ; but, in the 
midst of their deliberations. Monk advanced, 
upon which they either fled or surrendered 
themselve.s to the English.' 

The chief as well as best representative of the 
loyalty of Scotland, the man who beat under- 
stood the principle of devotedne.ss to his king in 
unison with the rights and liberties of his coun- 
try, was now left alone to maintain the unequal 
conflict as he be.st could. This was the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, whom Charles at first had found 
his best supporter, and whose daughter he at 


oue time had been ambitious to marry as the 
means of establishing his own sovereignty in 
Scotland. But when Charles admitted other 
politicians into his councils and filled the army 
with his own jidhereuts, the influence of the 
iuiu'qui.s speedily declined; his remonstrances 
again.st the ill-fated expedition to England, the 
fate of which he predicted, completed the aliena- 
tion ; and he rethed to his country and estates 
before the army had arrived at Worcester. 
After the defeat, and when he saw that mea- 
sures were in operation to reduce Scotland to the 
condition of a conquered province dependent 
upon England, he invited a convention of the 
Estates to meet at Inverary, that they might 
devise measures for the preservation of the 
national independence either by arms or nego- 
tiation. This scheme through various causes fell 
to the ground, upon which the marquis, like other 
eminent patriots, resolved to provide a shelter 
for liberty among his native mountains, from 
which she might emerge at the first prospect of a 
reaction; and with this view he began to fortify 
his Highland fastnesses and collect his clans- 
men for resistance. At fl.rst sight such a hope 
might have seemed ridiculous from his very 
limited resources, and the havoc with which 
Montrose had wasted his territories, from which 
they had not yet recovered ; but his character 
and spirit inspired respect, while the English 
soldiers, unacquainted with the Highlands 
and its people, felt that impression of the ter- 
rible which is so often attached by the igno- 
rant to whatever is strange and unknown. It 
was a land, they wrote to their friends in Eng- 
land, inhabited by half-naked savages, who wore 
plaids about their middle, who spoke an un- 
known tongue, but whose blows were sufiiciently 
prompt and intelligible; and who inhabited 
turf houses so low in the roof, that horsemen 
rode over them unawares. It was a country 
where money did not circulate, and could pur- 
chase nothing; and although deer wei’e in plenty 
they could not hunt them on account of the 
resistance of the wild people, except in strong 
detachments. Amidst such defences Argyle 
prepared to hold out, even after General Deane 
and other English coiumissionere had sum- 
moned him to submit to the Commonwealth. 
In consequence of this refusal several regi- 
ments of horse and foot were marched against 
him, but found the country so wmsted, that 
before they hiid gone far they were driven 
back by famine. Thus baffled by land General 
Deane repeated the attempt by sea, and was 
successful ; for, embarking at Ayr, be surprfeed 
Argyle, who was suffering from sickness at In- 
verary, kept him prisoner, and extorted from 
him a reluctant submission to Monk and a union 
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with England. He enjoyed the melancholy dis- 
tinction of being tlie last Scot who yielded to the 
invader, and he only yielded when resistance 
could 110 longer av.ail.^ 

Scotland was now more effectually subdued 
than it had ever been .it any former period, and 
under circumstances more galling to its national 
pride. From a successful principal in the war 
against despotism and Chaides I. she had sunk 
into a doubted and disregarded ally ; and after 
all her victories she was now the helpless thrall 
of a lieutenant of Cromwell, while a small army 
was sufficient to confirm her subjugation. Even 
her religious pride as the deliverer of England 
from prelatio bondage was rebuked, by the fact 
that her overthrow had been eliecled by a hand- 
ful of sectaries whose origin was hut of yester- 
day, and wliose rise to pre-eminence no one could 
have expected. Her nobles, too, who had been 
her champions in former extremities, and by 
whose union she had so lately been victorious — 
where were they? Of the princely house of 
Hamilton one duke had died oji the scaffold, the 
other in the field, and none but a daughter sur- 
vived of their family and name. Huntly, also, 
had been executed, and Loudon was skulking 


like an outlaw in the Highlands. The Earls of 
Crawford, Lauderdale, Marisohal, Eglinton, and 
Eothes were prisoners in the Tower of London. 
And while the people were thus without lenders 
a chain of forts was rising round them, by whieli 
every popular revolt could be suppressed, and 
the country retained in vassalage. N othing now 
I’emained in settling the .affairs of Scotland but 
to unite it to England, or, as it was called in the 
political language of tlie day, to “incorporate” 
it with the Commonwealth, and notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the Scots, who detested 
the very mention of such union or co-operation, 
the object was successfully accomplished. Sir 
Harry Vane, St. John, and six other commis- 
sioners were sent down for the purpose, and 
these, in concert with Scottish commissioners 
wlio consented to act with them, drew up the 
terms on which the union was settled, in conse- 
quence of which eighteen out of thirty-one coun- 
ties, and twenty-four out of fifty-six cities and 
boroughs, gave in their adhesion and sent twenty- 
eight members to represent them in the English 
parliament. Scotland, from being an indepen- 
dent kingdom, had thus dwindled into the frag- 
ment of a republic. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTOKATE.— BEIGN OP CHARLES 11. (1661-1662). 

The spirit of the Scottish Church opposed to the principles of the Commonwealth —Attempts of the English 
rulers to coerce the Chimoh of Scotland— Violent dissolution of the General Assembly — Fresh attempt in 
tho royal oivuse — Earl of Gleuoairii’s army for tho king — Dissensions of its loaders — Episode of Colonel 
Wogan — Glencah-n superseded in tho command hy General Middleton — Glenoaim’a duel with Monro — 
Middleton defeated and bis forces dispersed— Glonoairn surrondem to Monk — State of the church during 
the Protectorate of Cromwell — Besolutioners and Protesters — Annoyances ooeasioned by tho English 
sectaries —Advantages of Cromwell’s administration — EoUgious ohaiaictor of the Scots at this period — 
Tholr govoi-nmcnt amalgamated with that of England— Death of CVomwoll— Troubles under his successor 
Richard — Riohard resigns tho protectorship — Intrigues of Monk in tho royal cause— Perplexity of all 
parties occasioned hy lus conduct— Chailos II. iimted to the throne — Eagerness of all ola.ssos to receive 
him- Slender guarianteos on which ho becomes King of Great Britain — The Ee.storution— Disappointment 
of the Eoyalists who had snffei’ed in his cause — Choice of the counsellors and favourites of Clmrlos — 
Retaliations inflicted on Scottish Presbyterians — Management of affairs in Scotland — Symptoms of tho 
contemplated overthrow of Presbyterianism — Monk’s forts in Scotland do.stroyod— Scottish parliament 
opened- General Middleton, the royal commissioner— Insidious oath of allegiance tendered to the members 
—It is accepted— IjTcgular character of tho parliament’s proceedings— Its acts— The strange Becis.sory 
Act— Marquis of Argyle’s arrest in London — ^He is sent down to Scotland for trial— Charges against him — 
His satisfactory answers — Evidence sought against him — Monk’s treacherous conduct in procuring his 
condemnation — -Argyle sentenced to ho beheaded — His conduct in prison and upon the scaffold— His 
intrepidity to the close — James Guthrie, minister of Stirling, marked as the next victim. — His early 
presentiment of becoming a sufferer for the Covenant — Offences laid to his charge on trial— His eloquent 
plea in jnstiflcalaon— Difficulty in condemning him — ^He is sentenced to the death of a traitor — His cheerful 
behaviour in prison — His bold conduct on the scaffold — Deliberation of Charles and his ootinsallois for the 
overthrow of tho Scottish Chm-ch — Its dostmetion resolved — Letter to that effect from the king to the 
Scottish council — It is submissively received and put into instant effieot— Political condemnation and 
downfall of the Church of Scotland. 

Although the militiiry power of Scotland was | subservient to that of England, the subjugation 
thus bi’oken and its political influence rendered of the country could not be considered complete 
I as long as the church retained its independence. 
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With the ministers for their leaders and the 
Covenant for their rule of government in church 
and state, the people might at any time, rebel 
against their sectarian rulers and the republican 
government and assert the rights of monarchy 
even though Charles II. wa-s its representative. 
But, unfortunately, the church was divided 
against itself, and the quarrels between its two 
principal parties, the Eeaolutionei’s and Re- 
monstrants, deprived it of unity of action ; and 
the general attention was more closely called to 
the questions at issue between the parties than 
to the national wrongs and the necessity of re- 
dresising them. The feebleness occasioned by 
this contentious state encouraged the English 
rulers to .strike at the General Assembly itself, 
by which ecclesiastical resistance wa.s paralysed 
and subdued. That auguist convocation had 
met in July, 1653, according to the usual ap- 
pointment, when Colonel Cotterel surrounded 
the church with bands of musketeers and a 
troop of horse ; and their leader, entering the 
building, inquired at the members by whose 
authority they sat there. “Is it,” he asked, 
“by the authority of the parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England, or of the com- 
mandei'-in-ohief of the English forces, or of 
the English judges in Scotland?” The moder- 
ator replied that they were an ecclesiastical 
synod, a spiritual court of Jesus Christ, which 
meddled not with anything civil; that their 
authority was from God, and established by 
the laws of the land, as yet standing unre- 
pealed ; and that, by the Solemn League and 
Covenant, most of the English army stood 
bound to defend their General Assembly. 
The colonel then told that his orders were 
to dissolve the meeting, and he commanded 
them all to follow him, otherwise he would 
drag tiiem out of the hall. After protesting 
against this violence they complied, upon which 
he led them through the streets, the people lining 
the way on either side, and bewailing a cala- 
mity which they were too helpless to prevent. 
After Cotterel had conducted them a mile 
out of town he delivered to the ministers 
tlie rest of his cliarge, wiiich was that they 
should not henceforth dare to meet in greater 
number th.an three, and that on the following 
day they should leave the city under penalty 
of a breach of public peace ; and the next day 
they were warned publicly by sound of trumpet 
to quit the town under pain of imprisonment.* 
It was an act that neither James VI. nor his 
son would have adventured, which was now 
committed with impunity. But bolder acts 
than these had previously characterized the 


English Commonwealth; and the raling power 
that purged, repnrged, and finally expelled the 
parliament which bad hmubleil the j)riJe of 
Chai-lcs I. was not likely to hesitate in the dis- 
solution of a Scottish General Assembly. 

Although the strength of Scotland had been 
so greatly broken in two disastious campaigns, 
Chai’les did not despair; and although once 
more an exile, be and his counsellors encouraged 
an attempt in his cause, at the head of which 
was the Earl of Gleucairn. The time also 
seemed favourable for such an enterprise, as 
Monk had been recalled to command tlie Eng- 
lish fleet against the Butch, while rumours 
were prevalent of the defeats of the English 
at sea and the readiness of the United Bro- 
vinces to assist the friends of Charles in Scot- 
land both with men and money. But in con- 
sequence of a discovery of the correspondence 
the conspiracy was prematurely forced into 
action ; and in August, 1653, Gleucairn retired 
to Athole, where he was soon joined by Glen- 
garry, Locliiel, Blackadder, and by Lord Ken- 
mure, and especially by Lord Lorn, the son 
of the Marquis of Argyle, who, in the rashness 
of youth, was impatient of the prudence and 
cautious policy of his father. Gleucairn, en- 
couraged by this resort of influential men to his 
standard, published a proclamation calling upon 
all to join him who loved the king and hated 
the oppression of the Commonwealth ; and this 
invitation was obeyed with alacrity by the 
districts on the harder of the Highlands, from 
which discontented men and disbanded soldiers 
repaired to him, while all the serviceable horses 
that could be stolen were sent up to his euoamp- 
ment among the mountains. He then com- 
menced his march northward, gathering rein- 
forcements as he proceeded, and after some 
trivial encounters with Genei'al Morgan reached 
Badenooh at the end of the year. He was now 
at the head of a considerable army, and ready 
to open the esimpaigu in earnest; but here a 
difficulty occurred about the leadership, Bal- 
can-aa refusing to auhmit to Glencairn, and in- 
sisting that the army should he managed by a 
committee, to which none should be admitted 
who did not take the Solemn League and 
Covenant. In answer to this Glencairn pro- 
duced his majesty’s commission appointing him 
captain-general, and at the sight of it all open 
opposition was quashed. The secret discontent, 
how'ever, was only the more increased, so that 
Balcarras and Lorn retired in disgust, the former 
passing through England in disguise and escap- 
ing to Charles on the Continent, and the latter- 
seeking shelter among his Highland fastnesses. 
It was about this time, while they were ruining 
their master’s cause by their personal quarrels, 
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that thtiy were joined by the gallant Colonel 
Wogan from lingland, a guerrilla leader, whose 
romaiitie ex])loit has been somewhat unduly 
inagiiifitHl by the admiration of Eoyaliat writers. 
Originally an adherent of the parliament, 
Wogaii had been converted to the royal cause 
by the death of Charles I., and hearing of this 
rising in the Highlands he resolved to join it. 
He accordingly left France for London, and 
having associated to his bold enterprise several 
of the most daring of his party, they set out 
from the English capital undiscovered, travelled 
in small parties, disguised as Commonwealth 
ofticei-s, through the counties of England, and 
after eluding the suspicion and search of their 
enemies, arrived in safety at their reudezvous of 
the Scottish encampment. They numbered 
from eighty to a hundred gentlemen, and their 
soldiei'Iy bearing, good W'ar-horses, and com- 
plete equipments formed a striking contrast to 
tlie motley crew by whom they were surrounded. 
Aud here also their euthushistic career was 
abruptly terminated. In a charge against the 
English republicans at Athole Wogan broke 
through a troop of the Brazen-waU regiment, 
hitherto believed invincible, but in the onset 
received a wound, which, though trifling, became 
moidal through unskilful treatment, so that he 
died at the height of his reputation, and before 
the events of this luckless campaign had brought 
it into hazard.! 

Although so many had deserted the stan- 
dard of Gleucairn, the loss was supplied by 
troops of desperate and broken men who joined 
him, when he marched into Moray, and fixed 
his headquarters at Elgin. Charles, pi-ohahly 
aware that the earl was not distiuguislied as 
a soldier, sent General Middleton to conduct 
the campaign; and on hearing that this com- 
mander had arrived in Sutlierland Glencairn 
repaired thither to join him, with Morgan the 
English Commonwealth commander following 
closely at his heels. On the meeting of these 
Koyalist chiefs Middleton gave Glencairn an en- 
tertainment at his headquarters, which the other 
reciprocated by a banquet to the general at his 
own house at Kettle, a few miles from Dornoch. 
When the feasting was over, Glencairn, pledg- 
ing Middleton in a cup of wine, praised the 
gallant army which was now consigned to his 
obai'ge— an army which he and the noble gentle- 
men present with him had raised out of nothing 
for the service of his majesty. At this self- 
eulogium and these extravagant commendations 
Sir George Monro, Middleton’slieuteuant,started 
up at the hoard, and rudely interrupting the 
eaiTs speech, exclaimed, “By God! the men 
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you speak of are no other than a pack of thieves 
and robbers : in a short time I wall show' you 
other sort of men.” At this insult to the clans 
Glengarry rose to make a fierce reply, but was 
stopped by Glencairn, who said, “Forbear! it 
is I that am levelled at;" and turning to 
Monro, he told him that he was a base liar, for 
they were neither thieves nor robbers, but 
much better men than he could raise. Middle- 
ton attempted to pacify the angry disputants, 
and telling Glencairn that he had more than 
requited Monro's insult by calling him a liar, 
proposed that they should drink to each other 
and be reconciled. Glencairn complied, but the 
other refused, and sulkily retired. On the same 
night he sent a challenge to the earl, and early 
on the following morning, which was Sunday, 
they met at an appointed place near Dornoch 
to fight their quarrel out. They met on horse- 
back, armed with pistols and broadswords, and 
after firing at each other inelFectually both 
drew their blades, but in the eucounter that 
followed Monro received a wound in the bridle 
hand, so that he was unable to, manage his horse : 
this he represented to his antagonist, with the 
request that he would alight and fight with him 
on foot, with which the other complied, saying, 
“Ye carle, I will let you know I am a match 
for you either on foot or on horseback,” At 
the beginning of the foot eucounter Glencaini 
once more wounded Monro, upon the brow, 
about an inch above the eyes, by which the. 
latter was blinded with the blood that followed; 
aud the earl was about to follow up his advan- 
tage by running bis antagonist through the 
body when he was prevented by his own ser- 
vant, who struck up his weapon, observing, 
“You have got enough of him, my lord.” 
Glencairn seemed to be of a different opinion, 
for he struck ■ the officious menial over the 
shouldei-s, and reluctantly retired. This duel 
produced another between two of their ofllcors, 
who quarrelled about the right of their respec- 
tive commanders, and Middleton’s champion was 
killed on the spot. The successful combatant 
was tried by a court-martial, condemned to be 
shot, and executed the same afternoon, upon 
which Gloucairu, who had in vain opposed the 
sentence, withdrew himself from tlie main army 
in chagrin. With Buoh brawling commanders, 
and the promptitude w'ith which their example 
was followed, it was not dilficiilt to foresee the 
fate of the expedition.^ 

While time was thus wasted in useless quar- 
rels an opportunity was afforded to Cromwell of 
bringing his resouroea against an insurrection 
which, under proper management, might have 
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Leeii productive of important consequences. 
The Dutch war ■with which he was occupied 
heiug brought to a, satisfactory close, he sent 
back Monk to Scotland, who instantly directed 
his course into the Highlands against Middle- 
ton, with his army in two divisions, himself 
leading the one and Geuer.al Morgan the other. 
Between these two adversaries, Middleton, who 
led as strong an army as that with which Mon- 
trose had overrun Scotland, hut who wanted 
the genius of the great marquis, could hardly 
escape; and at Lochgarry he was suddenly 
attacked by Morgan, and so effectually put to 
the rout, that his baggage and papers were 
taken, and himself escaping with difficulty, was 
fain to flj' to the Continent. Another insurgent 
was to be subdued, who was quicldy put down : 
this was the Earl of Glencairn, who had de- 
tached himself from the main anny after the un- 
fortunate duel, and maintained a guerrilla war- 
fare upon his own account. After being siic- 
ce.ssful in a petty skirmish at Dumhartou, he 
was at last persuaded of the hopelessness of 
further re.sistauoe, and on the 4th of Septem- 
ber surrendered to Monk upon honourable 
terms, the courage of his followers having in- 
spired their enemies with respect. In this sum- 
mary manner was the last Scottish resistance 
to the dominion of the Commonwealth extin- 
guished.i 

After this period imtO the close of the Pro- 
tectorate the history of Scotland is devoid of 
public incident, but in consequence of the un- 
settled condition and stormy events that had 
preceded, such a lull was hailed by all parties 
as a welcome relief. And here a glance at the 
administration by which such unwonted effects 
were produced may not be without interest. 

During the brief sojourn of Charles II. in 
Scotland the church was divided, or r.ather 
rudely rent asunder, by a schism that assumed 
its palpable form in the General Assembly 
which met in 1651 ; .and it arose from the fol- 
lowing question submitted to the assembly by 
the parliament: “ What persons are to be ad- 
mitted to rise in arms, and to join -with the 
forces of the kingdom, and in what capacity, 
for defence tliereof, ag.ainst the .armies of the 
sectaries, -who, contrary to the Solemn League 
and Covenant and treaties, have most unjustly 
invaded, and are destroying the kingdom 1 ” By 
the reply, all fenoible men were declared to be 
eligible under certain restrictions; but disre- 
garding these restrictions, the parliament re- 
ceived the answer as a sanction to the admission 
of all men whatsoever — and the consequence of 
this was, that notoriou.s " malienants"— men who 


were ojjposed to the Covenant, and had takoii 
part w’ith Montrose, were freely admitted into 
the council and lu-my of the king. This pro- 
voked a controversy in the assembly, whei'e tlie 
majority, who approved of the re.solntions or 
answer of their commissioners, were called Ee- 
solutioners. while those who appealed .against 
these latitudinarian resolutions were called 
Protesters. And fiercely wa.s the controversy 
between them w.iged, each party accusing , the 
other of impairing the character, or hiudering 
the pi’ogress of the reformation, and three of the 
protesting ministers were actually deposed by 
the opjjosite party. We, indeed, may now-a-days 
smile at the va.st importance attached to such 
a question, and to the ruinous schism it occa- 
sioned ; but in those days it wa.s otherwise, as 
the fate both of the church and kingdom de- 
pended upon the issue. Such momentous con- 
sequences made the controversy be waged with 
an earnestness into which we cannot enter, as 
•n'ell as with a rancour of which we cannot 
approve. 

Events soon succeeded that moderated this 
unseemly strife, by calling the attention of the 
discording parties to their common safety. The 
victory of CromweU at Worcester made the 
question for the present superfluous; and his 
entrance into Scotland with his troopers, who 
carried Bibles as well as swords in their belts, 
•and were as .apt for religious controversy as for 
battle, called the general attention to more vital 
themes. Not a party in the church, but the 
whole church was now in danger, for the sec- 
taries -were in the midst of them, and had he- 
oome their masters. Nor svere these .sectaries 
slow to use their advantages, and let their light 
shine upon the benighted Presbyterians of 
Scotland. While Cromwell was cannonading 
the castle of Edinburgh, he was at the same 
time carrying on a religious controversy with 
the ministers who had taken shelter within its 
walls. The pulpits of Edinburgh wore invaded 
by preachers of the church militant, officers and 
even common soldiers, who preached in buff 
and bandoleer, and who only laid aside their 
swords and pistols until they had ended the 
sermon; while those who were captivated by 
their phraseology, or who recognized their gifts, 
were scandalized that such men should assume 
the clerical office without a regular calL^ While 
such was the mischievous zeal of the sectai'ies 
in the metropolis, their brethren in the country 
wei-e equally intent on what they called “ the 
good work.” To show their contempt of set 
forms, the soldiers would enter the churches 
during the time of service, seat themselves on 
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the repenting stool, and after sermon challenge 
the luiiiister to a debate upon his doctrine.* In 
this way, not merely Independents in the ex- 
clusive meaning of the term, but Anabaptists, 
Quakers, and Fifth-monarchy men disseminated 
their doctrines, and entrapped the unwary, 
while the ininistera, occupied in guarding their 
flocks, maintaining discipline, and recalling 
perverts, had little time to think of the distinc- 
tions of Eesolutioner and Protester. But a still 
more effactnal remedy, although a rough one, 
was found in the dissolution of the General As- 
sembly itself in 1653, which w'e have already 
noticed. By this decisive process, and the pro- 
hibition of all General Assemblies in time to 
come, the vai’iance between the two parties in- 
stead of becoming dangerous by concentration 
was dispersed over synods and presbyteries, 
which were still allowed the right of meeting. 
Thus, a schism which might have antedated 
the division of the Scottish Church, only con- 
tinued to smoulder during the Protectorate, 
and was effectually extinguished by the sharper 
trials that ensued upon the Eestoratiou. Then 
it was, as Wodrow expresses it, that “the 
whole Presbyterian ministers were struck at, 
and sent to the furnace to unite them.” 

Besides these grievances of lay intrusion into 
pulpits, of which the ministers justly complained, 
the settlement of ministers into charges witliout 
the popular call was also occasionally a subject 
of complaint. The Protesters, who were opposed 
to the party that had brought Charles II. into 
Scotland, were naturally greater favourites with 
the English rulers than their rivals, so that 
sometimes a protesting candidate was intruded 
upon a congi’egation, through the influence of 
his party hacked by the Commonwealth soldiers, 
and force was occasionally used, and blows 
dealt, in siioh unlawful settlements.*^ Such ciises, 
however, wore not only rare, but of brief con- 
tinuance ; and when the military occupation of 
Scotland under the rule of Cromwell had been 
fully established, such a peaceful happy era 
succeeded in the religious histoi’y of the countiy 
as ba-s .secured the testimony of every party in 
its favour. A picture of its condition has been 
given in the homely, but oft-quoted words of 
Kirkton. “ It is true,” he says, “ that they did 
not permit the General Assembly to sit (and in 
this, I believe, they did no bad office, for both 
the uuthoi’ity of that meeting was denied by 
tlie Protesters, and the assembly seemed to be 
more set upon establishing themselves than pro- 
moting religion); also, the division of the chui’ch 
betwixt Protesters and Eesolutionera con- 
tinued for six or seven years with far more heat 
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than became them ; and errors in some places in- 
fected some few ; yet were all these losses inoon- 
siderable in regard of tlic great success the AVord 
preached had in sanctifying the people of the 
nation; and I verily believe there were more 
souls converted to Christ in that short period 
of time than in any season since the Eeformation, 
though of triple its duration. Nor was there 
ever greater pmity and plenty of the means of 
grace. Ministers were painful, people were 
diligent. So, truly, religion was at that time 
in very good case, and the Lord present in Scot- 
land, though in a cloud,” Describing the re- 
ligious state of the country at the close of the 
Protectorate, Kirkton thus speaks of it: “At 
the king’s return, every parish had a minister, 
every village had a school, every family almost 
bad a Bible— yea, in most of the country all the 
children of age could read the Scriptures, and 
were provided of Bibles either by their parents 
or ministers. Every minister was a very full 
professor of the reformed religion according to 
the Large Confession of Faith framed at West- 
minster. None of them might be scandalous 
in their conversation, or negligent in their office, 
so long as a prasbytery stood. I have lived 
many years in a parish where I never heard an 
oath ; and you might have ridden many miles 
before you heard any. Also, you eould not, for 
a great part of the country, have lodged in a 
family where the Lord was not worshipped, by 
reading, singing, and public prayer. Nobody 
complained more of our cliurch government 
than our tavernera, whose ordinary lamentation 
was — tlieir trade was broke, people were be- 
come so sober.” 

In adapting the government of Scotland to 
that of England a council of state was estab- 
lished composed of nine members, of which 
Lord Broghill was president; but only two 
Scotsmen, Lockhart and Swiiiton, were ad- 
mitted into it. Their authority wuh more ex- 
tensive than that of the privy-council, as it 
comprised the civil administration, the disposal 
of the revenue, the regulation of the exchequer, 
the appointment of the officers of exci.se, cu.s- 
toms, sequestrations, &c.; they also nominated 
the inferior judges, sheriffs, commissaries, find 
justices of peace, and their approval was ue- 
cesKiry for entitling the clergy to tlie fruits 
of their benefices; but while their powers were 
so extensive, they were responsible for their 
exercise to the Protector. The commissary and 
sheriff courts having English officers for magis- 
trates, the processes were short, and the deci- 
sions those of justice and common sense, unin- 
fluenced by local or family partialities; and the 
people, while they were thus freed from tedious 
and expensive lawsuits, were gratified hy an 
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administration of justice tliat was independent 
of feud or favour. This impartiality during 
the time of the Commonwealth was so new, 
and withal so remarkable, that it excited the 
surprise of many long after the rule of the 
Commonwealth had passed away. Of the chief 
cause of this even-lianded justice, however, the 
following was assigned by a Scottish judge, 
who, perhaps, like the Athenian peasant, was 
weary of hearing about the justice of these 
administrators: “No thanks to them! they had 
neither kith nor kin in the country : take that 
out of the way and I think I could be a good 
judge myself.” In the higher court seven judges 
were appointed to preside, of whom four were 
English, to prevent national partiality in theirde- 
cisions, and three Scotch, that their proceedings 
might be regulated by the law of the land; and 
regular circuits were appointed throughout the 
country. It was from the ignorance of these 
English judges of Scottish law, and the refusal 
of the principal advocates to plead at their 
bar, that written memorials instead of plead- 
ings were introduced, whicli quickly swelled 
into bulky volumes; but this inconvenience, 
which is felt in the present day, was not only 
inevitable under such cii-cumstances, but was 
in some degree compensated by the soundness 
of their decisions, and by the satisfaction with 
which they were received and long afterwards 
remembered. While the laws were thus ad- 
ministered the public peace was preserved by 
the soldiers, who, with all tlieir faults, were 
grave, discreet, and honest, as well as energetic 
men, and who acted as the police of the king- 
dom. 

In this way Scotland was blessed with un- 
wonted peace, and ruled with equity during tlie 
period of Cromwell’s ascendency, so that com- 
pared with its former condition the present 
might be called its golden age. But still, the 
great drawback of national bondage existed, by 
which every benefit was embittered and more 
than counterpoised. These great blessings were 
the impositions of a conquest that in time per- 
haps would have tended to make the yoke un- 
felt; and had such a, change been permanent 
Scotland might liave acquiesced, and sunk con- 
tentedly into a mere English province. But a 
still better kind of union .and incorporation was 
to be effected when time and circumstalnees 
were more propitious; and before these arrived 
Scotland was to undergo .another furnace-trial, 
that her independence might be complete and 
her assent the acquiescence of an equal, not the 
submission of a slave. 

After having been king in all but the title, 
and ruling as few kings had done, so that 
England was raised to an eminence among the 


nations which she had never before attained, 
Grorawell expired on the 3d of September, 1C58, 
a day which he reckoned the most fortunate of 
his life, as it was the anniversary of the vic- 
tories of Dunbar and Worcester. His character 
belongs to English history, in which it is only 
beginning to be justly estimated. After his 
death the parties in the state whom his ener- 
getic rule had reduced to submission appointed 
Richard his son protector; but this was rather 
to obtain time for a fresh competition than 
with any design that his office should be per- 
manent. At first, however, all was fair and 
promising; congratulatory addresses from every 
part of the country poured in upon his acces- 
sion; every religious sect welcomed the change, 
and the princes and states on the Continent .sent 
their ministers to his court, a.s if his sovereign 
right was unquestionable.* “It has pleased 
God hitherto,” wrote Thmioe to Henry Crom- 
well on the 7th of September, “to give his 
highness, your brother, a very easy and peace- 
able entrance upon his government; there is 
not a dog that wags his tongue, so great a calm 
are we in.” But Richard wjis neither soldier 
nor statesman, although his position required 
that he should be both, and a few days sufficed 
to show his unfitness for office and the totter- 
ing condition of its tenure. Fleetwood, his 
brother-in-law, envied him, and wished to get 
the army exclusively under his own control. 
AVheu the parliament was summoned scarcely 
half of the members met, and among those who 
complied were Vane, Ludlow, and Bradshaw, who 
were prominent in opposing Cromwell's assump- 
tion of the Protectorate. And while these were 
contending for the restoration of the republic 
as it existed at the death of Charles I. the army 
itself wiis split into three factions, the strongest 
of which adhered to General Lambert, who as- 
pii’ed to the seat of the late protector. Through 
the influence of this p.uty the long parliament 
was forcibly restored to its place, which after 
its restoration began to quarrel with the army 
through which it had been reinstated; while the 
Royalists, emboldened by the general confusion, 
crept out of their lurking-places and intrigued 
for the restoration of royalty. Confounded by a 
storm of such opposing winds, in which he felt 
himself utterly helpless, Richard Cromwell 
adopted the only course that was left for one so 
inert and unambitious — he retired from Hamp- 
ton Court, signed his demission of the protector- 
ship, and betook himself to his patrimony in 
the country, where he spent his life in rural 
occupations and among his books, alike un- 
troubled with the cares of office and the tur- 
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moils of tliose who had compelled him to ahaii- 
don it.i 

While these commotions were going ou an 
observant eye was watching them in Scotland, 
and calmly awaiting the crisis. George Monk, 
who might be called the Protector of Scotland, 
as Cromwell was of England, had been origi- 
nally an ofticer of the Royalist party; but when 
the cause of the parliament was in the ascen- 
dant he clianged sides and became one of the 
most distinguished oflicers of the Common- 
wealth. Like Blake also, he was sailor as well 
as soldier, and gained renown in both services. 
"When the Scots were subdued, Monk, who had 
greatly contributed to Cromwell’s sucoesse.s, was 
left in the country to complete its subjugation, 
and in that unpopular oflice he so contrived to 
conciliate the natives by his integrity, clemency, 
and firmness, that Cromwell became jealous of 
Ills influence, and rumours were already afloat 
that he was intending to use it in behalf of the 
exiled king. In an age of such political wheel- 
ing and counter-wheeling sueli rumouis were 
not to be disregarded, and Cromwell a short 
time before ids death administered a warning 
to Monk in his own humorous fashion, by the 
following postscript to one of his lettere, written 
with his own hand; “There be that tell me 
there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland 
called George Monk, who is said to lie in wait 
there to introduce Charles Stuart. I pray you 
use your diligence to apprehend him and send 
him up to me,” This significant hint was suf- 
ficient, and nothing more was heard of Monk’s 
tamperings with the Roysdists ; on the contrary, 
, when Richard Cromwell was proclaimed pro- 
tector in the room of his father he was among 
the first to forward his assurances of submission 
and fidelity to the new government. The same 
assurances he also repeated to the jrarliament 
when it was restored to power, and he g.ave 
hopes to the army of his adhesion to their cause 
when they jfiaced tlieinselves in opposition 
to parliament. It was an unscrupulous game 
which he was playing with all parties, but it 
produced its desired effect; all parties doubted, 
feared, aud courted him; dissension forbore to 
break out into action until liis choice was known, 
and it was felt that the fate of the three king- 
doms lay in tho hands of the cold, crafty, mys- 
terious, unscrupulous general who commanded 
in Scotland.® 

Monlc now commenced his march towards 
England, but still with the same protestations 
of devotednoss to the Commonwealth, with 
which he masked his designs to the last^ while 
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the principal Presbyteriams of Scotland, who 
surmised his real intentions, joined his ranks 
and crossed the Tweed under hi.s banner. And 
all the while he was multiplying deep oatlis and 
protestations that he intended nothing more 
than to restore the parliament, which the army 
had lately dissolved. His march might have been 
aiTCSted as soon as he had crossed tho Border, 
for Lambert, who had been commissioned to pre- 
vent him, lay with a sufficient force at Newcastle; 
but the enthusiasm of his soldiers had died out 
with their great commander Cromwell, while 
Lambert’s hands were tied by an order from gov- 
ernment not to precipitate matters by a hostile 
collision. In the same conciliatory spirit the 
parliament ivas restored, by which Monk was 
invited to London ; and ou arriving at the 
metropolis it was purged of its mutinous soldiers 
aud placed under Moulds protection; he was 
also appointed by the parliament commander- 
in-chief of all the forces of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, while his rival, Lambert, was sent 
prisoner to the Tower. After these proceedings 
the House of Lords was reinstated; the Pres- 
byterums and Royalists, who were at one for 
a monarchical instead of a republican govern- 
ment, compo.sed an overwhelming majority in 
tile jmrliament; and nothing was awanting but 
the striking of tho key-note to proclaim the 
abolition of the Commonwealth and the recall 
of King Charles to the throne. Nor was this 
long delayed. Chailes, who had been in cor- 
respondence Avith Monk, and apprised by that 
crafty manreuvrer of the state of jjarties and 
the progress of the royal cause, addressed letters 
from Breda to the House of Lords, to the Com- 
mons, to the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of Loudon, and to Monk himself, con- 
taining the “ Declaration of Breda,” which offered 
indemnity for the past and liberty of oouscience 
for the future. These offers were received with 
transports of delight. It was in vain that it 
was represented in parliament that the terms 
of this “declaration” were not only vague and 
unsatisfactory, but of little value from one who 
had so often broken his engagements; it was 
equally in vain that the religious belief of 
Charles was declared to be doubtful, and that 
nothing of it was certfiin but his attachment to. 
Prelacy, which he would certainly labour to 
restore. And what kind of libei'ty or mercy 
could the Presbyterians expect from a king 
whose Royalist favourites would be continually 
reminding him that Presbyterianism, which 
oi-iginated in Scotland, had been founded upon 
the ruin of his great-grandmother, had inces- 
santly harassed his grandfather, and brought 
his father to the block! Thus it was objected 
by the more prudent, who demanded more 


specific engagements tliaii those contained iix 
the “Declaration of Breda;” hut a frantic re- 
action of loyalty both in the Lords and Com- 
mons prevailed, and Presbyterians though the 
majority were, they accepted the king upon his 
own terms. Every article in the journals of 
parliament inimical to kingly rule was ordered 
to be erased; £50,000 were voted to Charles, 
who was poor', for his immediate wairts ; they 
further assessed themselves for £70,000 a month 
for three months ; and on the evening of this 
momentous day there was such a hlaze of illu- 
minations, such shouting, firing of gitirs, and 
drinking the king’s health, that all Loirdon 
seamed to reel and stagger under the fervour 
and deep potations of its loyalty. It was the 
escape of the nation fronr that republican rule 
to which it had fled from despotism; ■which it 
had tried hut once and fourrd too uncongeirial 
to be borne — the triumph of its return to that 
political state of government which, with aU its 
faults, was the most rratural to the character of 
the people, and wholly irrespective of him who 
was recalled as its representative. "With gi'eater 
glory than that of a conqueror of ancient Rome 
Charles returned to England, and on the 29th 
of May, 1660, he entered the palace of Wliite- 
hall, from which his father had been led out to 
execution. 

On the Buoeeasion of Charles to the throne of 
the three kingdoms there was an instant hurry- 
ing to the capital of those who had suffered in 
the Royalist cause. Their name was Legion, for 
of the noble families of England a great ma- 
jority had adhered to his father, and of these 
there were few whoso revenues had not been 
impoverished by confiscation or contribution, or 
whose members had not been thinned in their 
numbers by the sword. They comforted them- 
selves, however, with the thought that they had 
a grateful sovereign, by whom all their suffer- 
ings would he remembered and their losses re- 
quited, But Charles did nothing of the kind, 
and they returned to their desolate homes dis- 
appointed and heart-broken. Tliey found that 
he lived only for the present, and that the names 
of Edgebill, Newbury, Marston Moor, and even 
the more recent ones in which he had personally 
borne a part were ghosts of the past, and ought 
no longer to haunt him. To these he preferred 
the men who had prudently taken cai'e of them- 
selves and did not need his aid, or the gay com- 
panions of his exile, whose loyalty had been 
exerted in minisitering to his pleasures; while 
those only were promoted to office with whose 
services he could not dispense, or who could best 
support the burden of government and leave ] 
him to his own enjoyments. The chief of these 
was Chancellor Hyde, soon after created Lord | 


Clarendon, equally famous by his ffistori/ of the 
liebdlion and hatred of Preshyterianisra, by 
whose recommendation the appointment to 
offices of state in Scotland were oliiefly in- 
fluenced. General Middleton, a soldier of for- 
tune, who had originally trailed a pike in Hep- 
burn’s regiment in Prance,^ and who in his rise 
retained the brutality of the vulgar soldier and 
the unscrupulous prmciples of an adventurer 
and place-hunter, was appointed royal commis- 
sioner to the next Scottish parliament, while 
Lauderdale was made secretary for Scotland. 
The other Scottish appointments were of a simi- 
hu- chaj'.acter, and they all portended the ever- 
sion of its church and vengeance upon those who 
were opposed to royal absolutism."'^ 

Events soon showed that these feara were to 
be fully realized. One of the first-fruits of the 
restoration was the issue of wanants which wore 
sent down to Scotland for apprehending Sir 
Archibald Johnston of Warriston, Sir John 
Chiesly, and Sir James Stewart. 'Warriston es- 
caped for the present by flying from the coun- 
try; but Chiesly was made fast in the castle of 
Edinburgh. The duty of arresting him -was im- 
posed upon Stewart in virtue of being provost 
of the city; hut when he had fulfilled his office 
he was himself arrested and sent to keep com- 
pany with his prisoner. But a still more dis- 
tinguished victim of the newly-roused spirit of 
revenge was the Marquis of Argyle. Hearing 
that the Scottish nobility were received at court 
with favour he sent thither his son, Lord Lorn, 
whom Charles cordially -welcomed and treated 
with such favour that the father ventured to 
London and presented himself at Whitehall. 
But while the mai'quis was waiting in the privy- 
chamber and expecting to be presented to the 
king he was arrested by roy-al oi-der upon the 
charge of having been accessory to tlie late king’s 
murder, and hurried to the Tower. 

During these arbitrary proceedings it was 
necessary to decide by whom Scottish affairs 
should be managed previous to the ojDeinng of 
pai'liament, and for this purpose a meeting of 
Scotsmen of rank and influence was held in 
London at the house of the Earl of Crawford. 
The majority of the meeting proposed that the 
interior administration should remain in the 
hands of the Committee of Estates who were 
appointed by the parliament held at Stirling 
in 1650. To this it was objected that the par- 
liament from ■which the committee derived its 
authority was not a free parliament, and con- 
sequently not legal — that it was, in fact, a con- 
tinuation of the rebellion, as it excluded from, 
office all persons who had served under Mon- 
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trose. In this oijinion Chavles liimself con- 
oun-ed, and the parliament of 16B0 would have 
hueti condemned hut for the interposition of 
Lauderd.de, who was a theologian as well as 
statesman, and who had as yet been unable to 
get rid of bis Presbyterian education. He re- 
pi'esented that by far the greater part of the 
nation agreed to these restrictions and were 
opposed to MontrQ.se ; and that to condemn the 
parliament at present would be premature, and 
might prove dangerous at the commencement of 
a new reign; and in this representation the Earl 
of Crawford agreed. The Committee of Estates 
were therefore allowed to resume their office in 
Edinburgh, and this they did by dispersing a 
meeting of the Protesters or Kemonstrauts who 
had asse7nbled to iretition the king, and sending 
their leaders to jail. A.t this severity, which 
might at any time be turned against themselves, 
their rivalstheEesolntionei’sought to have taken 
the alarm, but were prevented by the assurances 
of Janies Sharp, minister of Crail, who resided 
in London us their envoy, and in whom his party 
reposed thehighest confidence. But evenalready 
he had sold them to their enemies, and his reward 
was to be one of the highest appointments which I 
a Scottish ecclesiastic could liold. In coinci- 
dence with this secret bargain he quieted the i 
fears of his party by a letter from the king, in i 
which Charles assured them of his detennina- 1 
tion to preserve the governraeiit of their churoli 
ns settled by law, inviolate. But while these 
assurances tranquillized the Eesohitionci's the 
proceedings of the committee continued to alarm 
the more observant. It was siguificaiit of com- 
ing events that they caused the inscriptions upon 
the tombs of Henderson and Gillespie to be 
erased, and Eutherford’s Zea; Rex to be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman. 

While the church was thus in danger a serious 
question was at issue respecting the national 
independence. What was to be done with that 
chain of English forts by which the laud was 
reminded of its bondage ? Monk, who was now I 
Duke of Albemarle and the hero and favourite 
of the clay, wished to reward his officers and I 
soldiers by retaining these forts under his own 
command, and Clarendon was of the same mind, I 
alleging that the Scots were still too rebellious 
to bo trusted. Lauderdale, on the other hand, ! 
pleaded the loyalty of his countrymen, and the 
expense which the maintenance of the forts 
would occasion. His argument prevailed, and 
to the great aiiti.sfactiou of the Scots the ob- ; 
noxious citadels were destroyed, Lauderdale 
himself obtaining the disposal of the ground 
and materials, those of the fort at Ayr to the 
Earl of Eglinton and of Inverness to the Bari 
of Moray. The thh-d and moat profitable, of 
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Leith, he kept to himself and erected into a 
burgh of regality, which he called Charlestown, 
in honour of his royal master, and afterwards 
compelled the city of Edinburgh to purchase the 
superiority of it for £GOUO — thus gratifying at 
once bis loyalty and bis avarice.^ But still be 
was unsuspected by his country to which he was 
to prove so gi-eat a scourge, and bis interposi- 
tions in favour of the national diurcli as well 
as his vindication of the national honour made 
him be regarded for the pre,sent as a true patriot. 

It was now the close of 1C60, and the time 
had arrived for the opening of the Scottish par- 
liament. Middleton therefore came down to 
Scotland at the end of the year, and was re- 
ceived with regal pomp, being attended from 
Musselburgh to Edinburgh by a train of a thou- 
sand liorse.^ But while the splendour of his 
style of living was beyond what the nation had 
witnessed his gross manners and the vice.s of his 
household created universal astonishment and 
disgust. It was not by such missionarie.s that 
the Ejiiscopacy which tliey meant to impose 
upon the people was to obtain acceptance and 
secure willing pi-oselytes. On the first of Ja- 
nuary (1661) was the riding of parliament, in 
which the regalia, concealed in the north during 
the late troubles, were brought out. and paraded 
in triumjih, while the parliament itself was dis- 
tinguished by its numerous attendance and by 
its splendour. But those who might have op- 
posed its arbitrary proceedings and rebuked its 
obsequious conduct were not there; for the best 
of them were in prison, and the others were kept 
at a distance by tbeir personal fears, as the act 
of indemnity by which their safety was guar- 
anteed had been carefully withheld from Scot- 
land. After the opening sermon was preached 
by Mr. Eobert Douglas, and preliminary matters 
adjusted, the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered, but in a fashion that was new and alarm- 
ing. By the form as now administered this oath 
acknowledged the king as the only supreme 
governor of the kingdom over all persons and 
in all cases, and abjured the jiirisdiotion of any 
foreign prince, power, state, or person civil or 
eccle.sia.stical— the last clause making it appear 
that the king only claimed the rights of a 
Christian ruler, and that nothing hut the papal 
dominion was abjured. It was evident, how- 
ever, to the Presbyterians that it was a trans- 
ference of the pope’s authority into the hands 
of the king, aud that it made him supreme in 
all ecclesiastical as well as civil matters; but the 
parliament was so slavish that none refused to 
take the oath except the Earl of Cassilis aud the 
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Laii'd of Kilhimio. Wheu they proceecled to 
elect the Lords of Articles an attempt w!« made 
by the coxirt party to set this ancient usage 
aside and abolish it altogether, but in vain; the 
practice was too closely identified with the exis- 
tence of Scottish parliaments to be thus abruptly 
terminated ; and it was not only revived in the 
present instance, but afterwards established by 

Having confirmed the royal supremacy by 
the form of the oath of allegiance, the other 
proeecdiugs of this mad parliament were con- 
formable to the preparations made for the settle- 
ment of business. Middleton seldom «ime 
sober to the house, and the drunken revels of 
the palace were frequently continued until the 
morning, so that the sessions were generally 
held in the afternoon, and before the brains of 
the courtier.s had recovered from their debauch. 
Of debate there was little or none, and generally 
a measure was carried as soon as it was pro- 
posed. The appointment of all officers of state, 
counsellora, and lords of session was declared a 
privilege of the crown by right divine. The right 
of calling and dissolving parliaments or public 
assemblies was adjudged to belong to the king, 
and any meeting otherwise held or called was 
denounced as high treason. The Solemn League 
and Covenant itself was annulled, and all at- 
tempts to renew it without the i-oyol warrant 
prohibited ; aud when the ministers met to pro- 
test against such an arbitrary decree they were 
imperiously commauded to disperse. But one 
sweeping deed yet remained to consummate aud 
crown their folly. Weary of the slowness of such 
details by which act after act of parliament was 
speoifioally condemned, they resolved to settle 
the matter at once by condemning as illegal all 
the proceedings of the paiTiaments that had met 
since the year 1633 ; aud this frantic in-opos/d 
was made and resolved on in the midst of a 
drunken revel. In consequence of this what 
was called the Eeseissory Act was cai-ried in 
the same spirit and with the same indecent haste 
as the rest, By this act every proceeding for 
reformation from 1633 and onward w’as con- 
demned as treason aud rebellion ; the National 
Covemuit and Solemn League were denounced 
as unlawful oaths, the Glasgow Assembly of 
i(i38 was proclaimed a seditious meeting, and 
the government of the church was declared to 
be a privilege inherent in the crown. Thus all 
for which James VI. had plotted and Charles I. 
struggled in vain, all that had been done for 
the Scottish church during the second refor- 
mation, all for which not only General Assem- 
blies had been held but ai-mies mustered in the 
field, were settled at a single sweep, and by men 
who were scarcely awake to what they decreed 


or the calamitous cousequeiices that would ensue 
from the deed, fii’st to tlie nation at large, and 
afterwards to themselves aud the throne which 
they were seeking to build up.^ 

A victim was needed to terminate such pro- 
ceedings— a victim the noblest and worthiest 
that could be found ; and who so fit for such 
distinction as the Marquis of Argylel From 
the time of the memorable Assembly at Glas- 
gow in 1638, which he joined, up to the pre.seiit 
period, he had been recognized as the leader of 
the Presbyterians aud the most faitl)ful cham- 
pion of the civil and religious rights of Scotland; 
aud it 'H'as in this spirit that he had called 
Charles II. to Scotland as the representative of 
a constitutional monarchy, amidst the wild strug- 
gle between the absolutists on the one hand aud 
the republicans on the other. It was, finally, 
when he stood almost alone, aud could maintain 
the struggle no longer, that he consented to recog- 
nize Cromwell as pi’otector and to live peaceably 
nnder the Commonwealth. At the Eestoration 
he went to congTatulate Charles II., relying on 
his past services and the king’s grateful acknow- 
ledgment of their value; but hi.s majesty, in- 
stead of receiving him wheu he presented him- 
self at 'Whitehiili, ordered him to be carried to 
tlie Tower. As it was resolved to try him 
before the High Court of the Scottish parlia- 
ment he was .sent down by sea from bis prisou 
iu London to the castle of Edinburgh, and 
brought out for trial on the 13th of February 
(1661). The charges against him consisted of 
fourteen articles, which may he summed up 
under the three following heads : The first re- 
ferred to all the actions of the war iu Scotland, 
from its opposition to Charles I. to its subju- 
gation under Cromwell; and of these he was 
charged with being the prineipid mover and 
agent, especially in the delivering up of Charles 
1. at Newcastle; his opposition to the Engage- 
ment in 1648, aud the. heading of the rising in 
the westin opposition to the Committee of Estates. 
The second head charged him with the many 
murdera aud other barbarities committed by 
his officers during the war on the Koyalists, 
and especially those who had served under 
Montrose. The third was his concurrenoe 
with Cromwell aud the other usurpers in oppo- 
sition to those who appeared for the king in the 
Highlands, his being a member of Cromwell’s 
parliament and assisting iu proclaiming him 
protector, and other particulars of his compli- 
ance with the usurper. 

The answers of Argyle, which were given 
extemporaneously, were dignified and satisfac- 
tory. He expressed the joy he felt at the 
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king’s restoration, enumerated the services he 
had performed in the royal cause and the marks 
of favonr he had received in return both ft-om 
hia majeaty and his father; and was it likely, 
he asked, that he should have harboured a 
thought to their disadvantage ! He had idways 
acted by authoiity of parliament and acconling 
to hia itisti'uctioiis, whether lie was sent to act 
or negotiate. All that had been done before 
1641 had been buried by the late king in an 
act of oblivion, and all after that date by the 
indemnity of the present king granted :it Perth 
in 1651, so that he did not think he should be 
questioned on anything that had been done 
before the last-mentioned period. As for the 
oharges of cruelty contained in the second 
head, he was at London wdien moat of tljein 
were committed, nor did it ai)pear that he had 
given any order's about them. As for the cruel- 
ties of lii.a clansmen, these were to he imputed 
to the fervour of the time and the temper of 
the people, who had been irritated hy the w<%st- 
ing of their districts with fire and sword ; and 
for these he could not be answerable, as he had 
neither joined in them nor ordered them. To 
the third head he answered that he had stood 
out until the nation was utterly conquered 
before be submitted to the usurpation ; and it 
Was the opinion both of lawyers and divines 
that such compliance was justifiable as an in- 
evitable necessity. If a sin, it was the sin of 
the nation at large. I'Vom his position more 
than mere compliance had been required of 
him ; but whatever of this kind he did was not 
to oppose the king’s interest but to preserve 
himself and his family. “And how could I 
suppose,” he on another occasion said, pointing 
to Sir John Fletciier, the lord-advocate, “ how 
could I su])])ii.se that! wasactingcriminally when 
the learned gentleman who now .acts as his ma- 
jesty’s ml vocate took the same oaths to the Com- 
monwealth with myself!” To this horae-thrust 
Flotclier could only reply by calling the mar’quis 
an iin))ud(int villain. To this coarse reproach 
Argyle replied, “ I have learned in my aliiiction 
to Lear reproache.s; hut if the parliament .sees 
no cause to condeinn nni 1 am the less concerned 
at the king’s advocate’s railing.” 

The whole of Ids answers replied so efl'ec- 
hially to each charge tliat nothing could be 
established against him; and at the close lie 
qietitioned to be tried before the justice court, 
where the ca.se would be exaimued by learned 
judges instead of gentlemen and burgesses, 
who were not likely to be learned in tlie law. 
But this reasonable petition was rejected, and 
the counsel at whose suggestion he offered it 
were declared to be pardoned — as if they had 
committed an offence 1 Still, however, his argu- 


ments were so strong, and his innocence so ap- 
parent, that it was feared no grounds could be 
found for convicting liim, and his judges, most 
of whom were as deeply implicated in the offences 
as the accused, were at a loss how to proceed. 
In consequence of thisfurther jiroofs werosought. 
Eothes and Glenoairn went to London to obtain 
( them; and Monk, to whom they applied, sent 
down by post to Edinburgh certain private lettens 
written hy Argyle. Accordingly, while the trial, 
which had continued from week to week, was 
still going on, a rude knocking was heard at the 
door of the parliament house, and when it was 
opened the packet was delivered. All thought 
that it was a royal pardon or an arre-st of pro- 
ceedings. more especially as the hearer was a 
Campbell; but when opened it ’(vas found to 
contain letters which the marquis had written 
to General Monk while governor of Scotland,, 
and which the latter had now meanly searched 
out and sent down to proonre the desired con- 
viction. These were enough for the purpo.se; 
they were conclusive proofs that the marquis 
had passively assented to the usurpation, and 
he was condemned by judges deeper in the 
offence than himself to suffer the death of a 
traitor. This sentence, which he received kneel- 
ing, was pronounced on Saturday the 25th of 
May, and was to be can'icd into effect on Mon- 
day the 27th. His head was to be affixed on 
the same pinnacle upon which the head of Mon- 
trose had been expo.sed, but whicli IwuLbeen re- 
moved at the Eestonition, and honoured, along 
with his remains, with a noble funeral. 'I'hus 
rapidly bad the change been effected, and the 
head of the ehampiou of royalty and absolute 
rule to give place to tliat of the leader of Pres- 
byterianism. It was in vain that Argyle sought 
a respite of ten day.s to settle his domestic aft’airs, 
and that the king, of whose cleraenoy he still 
hud hopes, might be advertised of his sentence: 
even this' faint chance was denied Inm, and his 
short time of preparation for death was to be 
spent in tile prison of ordinary malefactors. 

On being led to the Tolbooth he found his 
lady waiting for him, to whom he .said, “ They 
have given mo till Monday to be witli you, my 
dear; therefore let us make for it.” Hho em- 
braced him with tears and exclaimed, “The 
Lord wdl requite it, tlie Lord will requite it!” 
He calmly answered, in allusion to his judge.s, 
“Forbear; truly I pity them; tliey know not 
what they are doing; tiiey m.ay shot me in 
where they plea,se, but they cannot shut out 
God from me. For my part, I am as content to 
be here as in the Castle, and as content in tlie 
Castle as in the Tower of London, and as con- 
tent there as when at liberty; and I hope to be 
as content on the scaffold as any of them all.” 
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Altliougli constitutionally timorous, he couteni- 
plated the ajjproacli of death not only with 
calm tranquillity but gladiie.ss, bidding the min- 
isters who joined him in his devotions observe 
how woTulerfully he was delivered from all fear. 
To some of them he also said that they would 
shortly envy him for having got before them ; 
“ for,” continued lie, “ my skill fails me if you 
who are ininisters will not either sufi'er much 
or sin much; for though you go along with those 
men in part, if you do it not in all things you 
are but where you were, and so must suffer; 
and if you go not at all with them you .shall 
but sulfor.” On tlie day before be was executed 
he wrote a letter to the king, protesting his in- 
nocence of the charges brought agaimst him in 
reference to the death of Charles I., and justi- 
fying all he had done in behalf of the Covenant, 
and he commended his wife and children to his 
majesty’.s mercy. It is gratifying to find that 
this request at least was not ineffectual. Middle- 
ton, and the other enemies of Argyle who 
souglit his death in tlie hope of succeeding to 
his lands and possessions, were disappointed, 
his estates being allowed to pass into the pos- 
sessicm of Lord Lorn, his eldest son. This act 
of favour was obtained through the influence of 
Lauderdale, wlio hated Middleton, and, whose 
lady’s niece Lorn liad married. 

The morning of the following day was spent 
by Argyle in private devotions and in social 
intercourse with his friends, whom he warned 
of the trying times that were at liand, and the 
necessity of staudiug fast in their religious 
allegiance. 'Wheu tlie last hour an-ived he left 
the prison to go to the scaffold, saying to those 
who aooompauied him, “I could die like a 
Ecmiau, but choose rather to die as a Chris- 
tian. Come away, gentlemen ; he that goes fir.st 
goes cleanliest.” On the scaffold he manifested 
the same calm intrepidity, and addressing the 
spectators at some length lie, among other 
things, said, “God hatli laid engagements on 
Scotland. We are tied by covenants to religion 
and reformation; those who were then unborn 
are yet engaged ; and it passeth the power of all 
the magistrates under heaven to absolve from 
the oath of God. These times are like to be 
either very sinning or suffering times; and let 
Christiaiks make their choice: there is a sad 
dilemma iu the business, sin or suffer; and 
Burel}^ he that will choose the better part will 
clioose to suffer. Others that will choose to sin 
will not escape suffering ; they shall suffer, but 
perhap.s not a.s I do (pointing to the instrument 
of execution), but worse. Mine is but temporal, 
theirs shall bo eternal. When I shall be sing- 
ing they shall be howling. I have no more to 
say but to beg the Lord, that when I go away 
VOL. in. 


he would bless every one that stayetli behind.” 
Wheu he approached the maideTi, tlie Scottish 
guillotine, and took off bis doublet, he .said to 
those who stood nearest, “Gentlemen, .1 ilesire 
yon, and all that hear me, again to take notice, 
and remember, that noiv, when I am emeiing 
into eternity, and to appear before my Judge, 
and as 1 desire salvation and expect eternal 
hapjiiuess from him,! am free fromaiiy accession, 
by Icnowledge, contriving, counsel, or any way.s, 
of his late majesty’s death ; and I pray the Lord 
to preserve the present king, and to pour out 
his best blessings upon his jicrsou and govern- 
ment; and the Lord give him good and faithful 
counsellors.” Having thus spoken lie knelt 
down, and at a signal the axe of tlie maiden 
fell, and his head was severed from his body. 
Thus perished the noble Marquis of Argyle, 
whom his traducers could not under.staiiil, and 
of whom the period of his decline and fall was 
most unworthy'. His head according to the 
sentence w<is placed over the Tolbootli, but his 
body, which W'as surrendered to his friends, 
was iiiterred in the family bnrying-place of 
Kilmun.i 

i The most distinguishecl of Scottish statesmen 
and Presbyterians was not the sole victim of 
Middleton and his parliament. The sucGe.ssor 
of the marquis upon the scaffold was James 
Guthrie, nimister of Stirliinr. the son of the 
Laird of Guthrie, an ancient and honourable 
Scottish family. Ou coming to Ediiibiirgb to 
subscribe the Covenant in the church of Grey- 
friars he met the executioner of the city at the 
West Port, and w.as so sti'uck with the incident 
that he said, “he took the Covenant with the 
resolution to .suffer for the things contained iu 
it, if the Lord should call him thereto.” It was 
an age when the wise, the learned, and good 
were not superior to omens which even the most 
ignorant can now desiiise ; but Gutlirie could 
turn such a warning to the best account, Plis 
talents, energy, and religious worth soon raised 
him to an influential position among liisbretliren ; 
and as he belonged to the Protesters, his oppo- 
sition to the court party was remembered when 
their day of retribution arrived. And indeed 
it was impossible that a man so conscientious 
could have escaped, let whatever party preva,il, 
for while he was steadfastly' opposed to the 
usuiqiation of Cromwell, he doubted the sin- 
cerity of Ch-srles II. at his entrance into Scot- 
land, and was one of those who sought to cir- 
cumscribe his authority to those limits wbioh 
the Covenant enjoined. He was now to be tried 
chiefly upon the charge of having written and 
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pulilished a book entitled The Causes of Qod’s 
Wmth upon the Nation; but )iia cliief and mil 
oH'enco was his having excommunicated the 
Earl of Middleton in ] G.a() by the order of the 
church. He defended himself instead of having 
reconi'.se to counsel, and conducted his defence 
■with aucli legiil knowledge, skill, ability, and 
eloquence, that while several of his judges were 
juoved to absolve him the rest vvere at a loss 
how to find him guilty. After he had acknow- 
ledged the facts brought against him, and 
shown that none of them amounted by law to 
sedition or treason, he thus concluded : “ 'I'lnit 
I did never propose or intend to apeak or act 
any thing disloyal, seditious, or treasonable, 
against his majesty’s person, authority, or gov- 
ernment, Cod is my witne.ss, and that wdiat I 
have s]ioken, written, or acted, in .any of these 
things wherewith 1. am charged, hath been 
merely and singly from a principle of oon- 
soieiioe, that, according to the light given me 
of God, I might do my duty as a minister of 
the gospel. But hccau.se the idea of conscience 
alone, although it may extenuate, cannot wholly 
excuse, I do assert that I have founded my 
speeches, writings, and actings, in these matters, 
on the word of God, and on the doctrine. Con- 
fession of Faith, and laws of this clnirch and 
kingdom, upon the National Covenant of Soot- 
laud, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
betwixt the three kingdoms. If these founda- 
tions fall, I must fall with them ; but if these 
sustain and stand in judgment, as I hope tliey 
will, I cannot acknowledge myself, neither I 
hope will his majesty’s coinmissioner and the 
honourable court of parliament judge me, guilty 
either of sedition or treason.” 

In consequence of his able defence the trial 
lasted long, so that he was liimself anxious that 
it should be brought to a conclusive end. “ I 
humbly beg,” lie said, “that being already cast 
out of my ministry, driven from rny dwelling, 
and deprived of roy maintenance, myself and 
my family thrown ui)on the charity of othens; 
and having now suffered eight months’ imprison- 
ment, that your lordship would put no further 
bui'dau upon me. But in the wonls of the 
prophet, ‘ Behold, I am in your Inands; do to 
me what seemeth good to you.’ ” He exju-essed 
his readiness to suffer hond.age, banishment, or 
death, but .also his confidence that thus the 
reformation of 1638 would not bo overthrown — 
that on the contrary the sufferings of himself 
and others would only tend the more to its 
■eatablislnneiit. His wish of a termination to 
the trial was gratilied, hut by a verdict that w.as 
..agreeable to his judges ; for he w.as sentenced to 
be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh as a traitor 
on the Ist of June^ 1661; his head afterwards 
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to he struck off and set over the Nether Bow; 
his estate to he confiscated, his coat-of-arms torn 
and reversed, and his clulch'eu declared incap- 
able, in all time coming, to enjoy any office, 
dignities, possessions, lauds, or goods, movable 
or immovable, within the kingdom. When the 
sentence was pronounced the prisoner said, “My 
lords, let never this senteuoe aiieot yon any 
moi’e than it does me ; and let never luy blood 
be required of the king’s family.” 

During the time that Guthrie spent in prison 
before his execution the Marquis of Argyle was 
led out from the Tolbooth to the scaffold ; and 
being de.sirous of bidding an .affection.ate fare- 
well to his noble fellow-sufferer with whom he 
had been at variance upon the invitation of 
Charles II, to Scotland, lie requested a personal 
interview. Both were now exalted above the 
littleness of political feuds, .and they embraced 
each other with the most affectionate cordiality. 
“My lord,” said Guthrie, “God hath been with 
you, he is with you, and will be with you ; and 
such is my respect for your lordship, that if I 
were not under senteiioo of dentil myself I could 
cheerfully die for your lordsliiji.” On the night 
before his execution Gutlirie, while sealing some 
letters, was observed to staiiqi them oroas-w-ays, 
so as to mar his nrmori.al hearings, and when 
asked the cause, replied, “ I have no more to do 
with coats-of-arms,” On the evening, while 
supping with his friends, he was cheerful even 
to pleasantry, eating cheese, of which he was 
vei-y fond, hut from which he had been pro- 
hibited by his disease, and observing, “ I hope 
I am now beyond reach of the gravel.” On 
coining out to the scaffold they would have 
pinioned his arms; but on his declaring that he 
w.as now so frail that he could not support him- 
self without a staff, and that if they bound him 
they must also carry him to the place, one of his 
arms was left at liberty. When he ascended 
the ladder, “he spoke,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“an hour with the oomposedness of a m.an that 
wa-s delivering a sermon rather than his last 
words.” The chief -1116010 of this parting ad- 
dress was the Covenants, of which he said, 
“These sacred, solemn, public oaths of God, I 
believe, can be loosed or dispensed by no pei-soii, 
p.arty,or power upon earth, but are still binding 
upon these kingdoms, and will be so for ever 
hereafter; and are ratified and sealed liy the 
conversion of many thousand souls since our 
entering thereinto. I take God to record upon 
my soul,” he continued, “ I would not exchange 
tliis sc.affold with the palace or mitre of the 
greatest prelate in Britain.” When the cord was 
put about his neck, and just before he was turned 
over by the executioner, he raised the napkin 
from his face, and exclaimed in a voice of 
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Altliougli Argyle avid C4uthrie weve the 
persons who sutfered death by this first Restora- 
tion parliament the doom inflicted on two such 
men was siguiiioaiit of the purpose of their re- 
moval. The king had often declared that Pres- 
hyteriani.sm w:i,s not a fit religion for gentlemen, 
anil accordingly the land was to be improved 
by the destruction of that church to which its 
civilization, learning, and moral reformation had 
been mainly owing. After the adjournment of 
parliament Middleton went up to London to 
give an account of his proceedings to the king 
and urge the establishment of Episcopacy iu 
Scotland, while his iutrigiies in the English 
capital evinced that he was more intent upon 
the confiscation of the Presbyterian estates 
which ho expected to fall to his share, than eitlier 
the dissolution of a hostile church or the estab- 
lisliment of his royal master’s viuthority. But, 
as events afterwards showed, this was the pre- 
vailing motive of the statesmen of the period 
under the influence of which the best part of 
the property of Scotland was to be asse.ssed, 
plundered, and confiscated. When Middleton 
had given an account of his administration he 
proceeded to assure the king of the general de- 
sire in Scotland that Episcopacy should be re- 
stored; it was, he alleged, the wish of the greater 
and better part of the nation; one synod had 
already all but petitioned for it, and imwiy others 
desired it, but were only withheld from peti- 
tioning by the part they had taken in tlie late 
war. In this he was corroborated by the Earl 
of Gleiicairn, who affirmed that tlie people were 
so disgusted with the sway of their ministers 
that six for one longed for the restoration of 
bishops; while Rothes adverted to the exclusive- 
ness of the Presbyterians and the indecorum 
with which they had treated the king. Lauder- 
dale, who.se expiring Presbyterianism was pro- 
bably fanned into momentary life by the favour 
accorded to his rival Middleton, ventured to 
object that the national prejudice against Epis- 
copvicy was still very strong; tliat those who 
seemed most zealous for it affected that zeal as 
the beat means of courting favour, while those 
who were against it were so resolute, that to set 
it up would endanger his majesty’s authority, 
while its maintenance would be an expensive 
burden. In a ipiestion so doubtful and impor- 
tant much deliberation and much inquiry were 
iveoeaaary. Pie ivropoaed, therefore, that a Gene- 
ral Assembly' should be called, or at least the 
synodal meetings consulted, and as these con- 
sisted of lay eldens as well as niinisters the real 


be invited to 
ments on the subject. Middleton Hnsavei ed that 
the last of these methods would c 
confusion, and that the first two 
tually establish presbytery, as the ruling elders 
would naturally be inllueiieed by their luiuisters. 
The Duke of Ormoud drew a parallel between 
Scotland and Ireland, and hinted at the inju.s- 
tiue of maintaining Presbyterianism in the one 
country and tlie Church of England in tlie other, 
But the argument of Chancellor IMavenilon was 
of most avail, iu which he set forth the rebel- 
liousness of the Scots under their ineseiit church 
and the natural tendency of Presbyteriaiiism 
rebellion. “ God preserve me,” he added, “ from 
being in a country where the church is inde- 
pendent of the state, and may subsist by their 
own acts ; there all churchmen may be kings ! ” 
This statesman-like view of the case prevailed, 
and Lauderdale acceded to the majority,^ 

In consequence of the decision of this political 
conclave a royal order was sent down to Scotland 
commanding its people to renounce their beloved 
Preshyteriauism and wor.sliipGod insuch fashion 
as their rulers were pleased to prescribe. The 
letter to this effect issued by his majesty to the 
council in evasion of all the laws by which the 
Scottish church was established, and his own 
promises to maintain them inviolate, was as fol- 
lows : “We did by our letter to the presbytery 
of Edinburgh declare our purpose to maintein 
the government of the Church of Scotland 
settled by law; and our jwrliameut having since 
that time not only rescinded all the acts 
the troubles began referring to that govern- 
ment, but declared, idso, vdl those pretended par- 
liaments null and void, and left to us the securing 
and settling church government ; WE therefore, 
in compliance with that Act Rescissory, from our 
respect to the glory of God, the good and in- 
terest of the Protestant religion, from our 
care mid princely zeal for the order, unity, peace, 
and stability of the church, and its better hnr- 
niony with the government of the churches of 
England and Ireland, have, after mature deli- 
beration, declared to those of our council here, 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal author- 
ity for the restoring of that church to its right 
government by bishojvs, as it was by law before 
the late troubles during the reigns of our royal 
father and grandfathei’, of blessed memory.” — 
But how had sire and grandsire succeeded 
the attempt 1 And why was the wai-ning dis- 
regarded 1 He concluded this order, worthy of 
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Henry Yli r . ojr Pope HiUlebmiul, by ordering | 
tlie coiinei) to proliibit the synodal assemblies of 
ministers tliroiighbut the kingdom until bis fnr- 
tiier pleasure was announced, and to keep a 
watclifid eye over all who under whatever pre- 
text should attempt by discoursing, preaching, 
reviling, or any other way to alienate the affec- 
tions of his subjects and dispose them to an evil 
opinion of him and his government.’^ 

This letter was received by the Scottish council 
with implicit obedience, and after returning to 
it a most submissive reply they readily addressed 
thanaelvos to its fulfilment. Nor had their 
obedience long to wait, for the Earl of Tweeddale 
demurred at the order and suggested the pro- 
priety of advising with the. synods. Although 
this was done so gently and with snob qualifica- 
tions that it could not be estahlishoil as a ground 
for punishment, yet the example was dangerous 
and n>u8t instantly be suppressed. Accordingly 
an order w.-is [)rocured by Middleton from tiie 
kina for Tweeddide’s iiuiirisoniuent, because he 
had spoken in vindication of Guthrie at his trial, 
and had not voted for his death with the rest. 
It was in vain that he pleaded his privilege as 
a member of parliament, and he only escaped 
imprisonment by acknowledging his ottuuce, ' 
consecpionce of whioli he was confined to his o 
dwelling. Having thus removed a troublesome 
dissentient tliey issued a proclamation aunomic- 
iug the restoration of liishops, prohibiting all 
meetings of synods, and forbidding all preaching 
or discoursing against the change under pain of 


imprisonment. This was followed by another 
addre^ed to the burghs, commanding them to 
elect none as magistrate.s who were fanatical in 
their principlas, or of suspected loyalty, under 
the highest penalties. Having heard that the 
presbytei'y of Peebles was about to ordain a 
ministei-jthey issued a prohibition, declaring that 
the right of ordination belonged no longer to 
presbyteries but to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
in whose diocese the parish was situated; and 
when this order was disregarded the membeivs 

sre Bummoued to answer for their contumacy 

1 pain of rebellion.’’ 

In this abrupt and easy manner the Presby- 
tei’iauism of Scotland was deposed ; it fell, as 
has been scornfully observed, without the honour 
of a dissolution. But the spirit of the land had 
not yet recovered from the dispiriting effects of 
its late subjugation, and of the nobles who should 
have been its leaders and protectors the greater 
l)art had gone over to the enemy and become its 
womt oppressors. The first etfects of suoli a 
siuldeu restoration were worse than the previous 
subjection, and in the general giddii:ie,ss the 
national rights and national dignity were alike 
forgotten. But the people quickly rallied in be- 
half of their beloved chui'ch, and were prepared 
to sliow by their endurance of pevaoouUou how 
constant they were to their faith, and how im- 
poasible it wa.s to subdue them. The deadliest 
of their national contlictswas now to commence, 
and their history has well attested how nobly , 
they endured it. 
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All being now prepared for the establishment 
of Eiiisuopuoy in Scotland, nothing was -wanting 
but a bench of bishops, which could easily be 
found. Of these new prelate-s the highest in 
rank as in infamy was James Sharp, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, a man whose influence in his 
day was so marked, and the termiu.atiou of hia 
career so tragical, tiiat a brief notice of hia pre- 
vious history is necessary for tlie clearness of 
tile narrative. 

He was of respectable birth, althougli his 
parents were in a humble position ; and being 
destined for the church, was educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, and through the influ- 
ence of Alexander Honderison was appointed 
regent in the University of St. Andrews. At 
this st.age of his progress all further rise was 
ileai’ly prevented by a fierce outbreak of his 
re.sentful disposition at tlie public college table 
njpon a Sunday evening and in presence of the 
principal and regents, when he quan’elled with 
one of Ins rivals and actually struck him; but 
his subsequent e.xpressions of contrition were 
so deep and moving that his character for 
Chri.stian humility and piety was only the 
more confirmed in the eyes of his brethren by 
an event so iucorapatible with the clerical char- 
.acter. He was afterwards appointed minister 
of Crail, and became so distiiigiii-shed for his 
ability in the management of church aflfairs 
that in ItifiV he was deputed by the liesolution- 
er.s to proceed to London and plead their cause 
liefore Oliver Cromwell; which he did with such 
satisfaction to his p.arty that Baillie was profuse 
in Ilia commendations of “that very woidhy, 
pious, wise and diligent young man, Mr. James 
Sharp.” Ho was now of such consequence that 
in the march of Monk to London he was, at 
that general’s ow'u desire, commissioned by the 
church to accompany him, for the irarpose of 
watching over its interests ; but while he was 
lulling his constituents into security by the 
jnn.st flattering representations of Monk’s good 
inclinations towards Presbytery and a favour- 
able .settlement of their afl-'airs, he was all the 
while intriguing- with the enemies of Presby- 
terianism for its overthrow and the establish- 


ment of Episcopacy in its room, with liim.self 
as its primate. Hia ingratiating conferences 
with Monk, and afterwards with Charles II., 
in -which he unscrupnlonsly betrayed the church 
and sacrificed its iutereste for his own advance- 
ment, were so successful that while in Scotland 
he was thanked by the church courts as the 
faithful, zealous, and efi'ective advocate of their 
rights, he Wiis rejoicing in the promise of being 
appointed primate of Scotland. So dexterously, 
indeed, did he manage his douhle-doaliug that 
Eobert Dougla-s, minister of Edinburgh, with 
whom he had coiTcspouded, continuetl, although 
one of the nio.st sagacious of the Scottish tniu- 
isters, still to believe in the sincerity of tlie apos- 
tate. It was only when Shai’p had returned to 
Scotland, and when all was in i-eadiness for the 
innovation, that he began to drop the mask and 
excite the suspicious of his brethren, by urging 
Douglas to accept the archbishopric of St. An- 
drews; assuring him that the king was bent 
upon the establishment of Episcopacy, and that 
he h.ad better accept the office lest a worse man 
should be appointed in hia room. It was a 
sudden flash of light in which the hypocrite 
.stood betrayed. The honourable high-minded 
Dougla-s indignantly asked his former friend 
what he should do if the offer were made to 
him.self — a question to which Sharp I’eturned a 
confused answer, and rose to take his leave. 
Douglas accompanied him to the door, and in 
parting said ; “ James, I see you are clear; I see 
yon will engage; you will be Ai'chbiahop of St. 
Andrews;” and laying bis hand on the apos- 
tate’s shoulder he added, “Take it, then, and 
I the curse of God with it.” ‘ 

! As long as hypoci-iay could serve his purjjose 
the primate elect cotitinued to use it; and now, 
wdien the destination of the archbishopric was 
known, he began to make a virtue of his .accept- 
ing it. The king, he s<aid, being resolved on 
the change, and some hot-headed men likely to 
be advanced whose violence would ruin the 
counti-y, he had submitted to that office to 
moderate the matter, and to protect good men 
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from a storm that wonld otherwise hni-at upon 
them.' Sydserf alone survived of the old 
bisliop.sof less, and it might have been thought 
that lie would be promoted to the see of St. 
Andrews, as one who liad borne the burden 
and lieat of the day; but he was now worn 
out with old age, while a vigorous active primate 
was needed; he was therefore appointed Bishop 
of Orkney, almost a sinecure, but one of the 
richest bishoprics in Scotland, and Sharp was 
ordered to find out proper men to fill the vacant 
charges, irairfoul was accordingly chosen for 
the see of Glasgow, and Hamilton for that of 
Galloway. The first of these has been described 
as one whose life had been scarcely free from 
scandal ; insinuating and crafty in disposition, 
though pleasant and facetious, hut whose worst 
qualities had hitherto been concealed by his un- 
compromising zeal for the Covenant. The second, 
a brother of Lord Belhavcn, was a good-natured 
man, but of facile disposition. A third was 
Leighton, for Dunblane, and perhaps through- 
out the whole ranks of the church a better could 
not have been selected to reconimeud an ob- 
noxious cause; for in him were combined the 
simplicity, diligence, and piety of an apostle 
with the accomplishments of a scholar and the 
eloquence of a true orator. Of the four noitlier 
Sharp nor Leighton had been episcojially or- 
daiued, and therefore, in the eyes of the Eng- 
lish bishops their Presbyterian orders went for 
nothing, and it was judged necessary to ordain 
them anew. This was a humbling check to 
Sharp at the very entrance to hi.s promotion, 
and he tried to elude it by rei)resenting the 
similar case of Spottiswood iii 1610, who had 
been made a bishop without prelatic ordination; 
hut the divine right of bishops and the apostolic 
snccessiou being now a favourite dogma, in the 
English Ohui’ch, he was compelled to receive 
ordination and consecration at the hands of the 
Bishops of London and Worcester, and certain 
suifragans of tlie diocese of Canterbury.’* Tlie 
ceremony was performed with great splendour 
in We.stminater A.bbey, and wiis followed by a 
banquet to inaugurate the restoration of Epis- 
copacy iu Scotland, at which there was such an 
amount of revelry as shocked the pious soul of 
Leighton. The new Bishop of Dunblane, who 
considoved his rise as the imposition of fre.sh 
cares and re.s])onsihilities, thought tlii.s a .strange 
way of reiiiodclliiig a national church, and soon 
.after the festival he applied to the Sootti.sh 
primate upon the subject that was nearest his 
heart. For the .accomplishment of this ho had 
two plans to iiroptose ; the first was to reconcile 
the Epi8(3op!iliaus and Presbyterians of Scot- 
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land by the establishment of a modified system 
of EpiBcop.acy, founded upon that of Archbishop 
Usher; the second was to introduce a more 
regular form of preaching into the public minis- 
trations than the extemporaneous harangues 
which were now coming into fashion. But he 
w.as soon repelled by the discovery that Sharp 
had neither formed any scheme nor wished to 
hear of auy: it was enough for him that the 
authority of the bishops would bo established 
by the next parliament, and that afterwards . 
they would do the best, each in his own way, to 
reduce the people to their authority. As for 
Fairfoul, he alw'ays parried the subject with a 
merry jest, neither entering into serious dis- 
coiu’se nor seeming capable of any. Leighton 
gave up the task in despair. He already began 
to see that heaven itself was against their 
attempt, and that labouring to establish Epis- 
copacy would he like figliting against God.” 

After the Scottish bishops had been eoiise- 
cr.ated they set out for Scotland together; but 
Leighton, finding they were already we.ary of 
him, and being averse to the triumphal proces- 
sion that wa.s prepared to welcome their coming, 
left them at Morpetli, and proceeded to Edin- 
burgh alone, where he arrived a few d.ays before 
them. On their arrival they were received by 
the lord-chancellor, the nobility, privy-oounoil- 
lors, and magistrates of the city, who went out of 
Ediulmvgli to welcome them; .and such was the 
splendour of their reception in the metropolis 
that the more strict Episcopalians regretted it, 
.and were offended. Soon after their arrival 
.six other bishops were oonseci’.ated by the two 
archbishops arrayed in the magnificent robes of 
thoir order; the seventh bishopric, that of Edin- 
burgh, being kept v.acaut, iu the hope tlisit Dou- 
glas would be temjrted to accept it; but, as he 
would listen to no proposal on the subject, the 
appointment was bestowed by the interest of the 
Earl of Middleton upon "Wishart, the cliaplain 
and biographer of the Marquis of Montrose.'^ 

As no time was to be lost in confirming the 
authority of the prelates tlie second session of 
piu-li.ament was held on the 8th of May (1662), 
the day after their arrival; and the first act 
p.aased w.as for the establishment of Episcopacy 
and the government of the chnroh by bishop.s. 
The proposal wa.s made by Middleton, .and in 
brief decisive terms he stated that since the Act 
Ee.sciasory had annulled all parliaments between 
1638 and le-IO, therefore the former Laws in fa- 
vour of Episcopacy were still in force. An aotwas 
therefore iramedi.ately p.assed for the restitution 
of the ancient government of the draroh by arch- 
bishops and bishops, giving them the jiresidency 
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ill the church, investing them with the power . 
of bestowing ordination and mflietmg censure, 
and enabling them to exercise their jurisdic- 
tion with the advice and aid of such presbyters 
as were distinguished by their prudence and 
loyalty. The act also annulled every kind and 
degree of chnroh power and jurisdiction “ other 
than that which acknowledgeth a dependence 
upon and subordination to the sovereign power 
of the king as aupreme.” Thus the king was 
once more proclaimed the head of the Scottish 
Church, and all his commands to it recognized 
as of dit'ine antljority. The x-ight of tlie bishops 
to sit in parliament being recognized a respect- 
ful invitation was brought to them in the outer 
hall by a deputation of members from the three 
Estates, requesting them to enter and occupy 
their places, which they did, with the exception 
of Leighton; and on entering they were received 
with every token of respect as one of the 
branches of the jiationnl legislature. Other acts 
of an equally sweeping character followed and 
crowned this addition to the parliamentary 
authority. The chief of these was one for the 
preservation of his majesty’s person, authority, 
and government, by which all covenants and 
leagues for reformation were denounced iia trea- 
son, tile- Covenants of the church and nation 
condemned as unlawful oaths against the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom, and all writing, 
speaking, painting, preaching, praying, &c., tend- 
ing to stir up a dislike of his majesty’s preroga- 
tive and supremacy in oases ecclesiastical, or the 
government of the clinroh by ai’clibisbops and 
bishops, prohibited under the strictest penalties. 
Every peraon who took upon him an office of 
trust was required by another act to declare that 
ho judged it unlawful for subjects uiion any pi-e- 
tence of reformation to enter into covenants or 
take up arras against their sovereign ; and to 
disown as seditious all that had been done by 
petition orremoiistrance during the late troubles 
—an act that excluded every conscientious Pres- 
byterian from holding office under the crown. 
The rights of patronage were then restored, and 
every minister who since 1059 had been inducted 
to a parisli without a regular presentation from 
the lawful patron was dechu-ed to have forfeited 
his bcriefioe, unless he could obtain legal titles 
withiii four months, and have collation from the 
bishop of his diocese.' 

Having tlms established a more stringent 
form of Ejiisoopacy tl>an h.ad ever been at- 
temyhed in Scotland the next step was to pass 
the act of indemnity, which, although proclaimed 
in England, had hitherto been delayed in Scot- 
land, owing, as was alleged, to the unsettled 


state of ecclesiastical .aflairs in that kingdom; 
and we liave seen how, in consequence of iliia 
delay, the etieniies of the Covenant were enabled 
to bring Argyle and Guthrie to the .scaffokl. 
The chief advocate for its passing was the Earl 
of Lauderdale, who had been so largely involved 
in the proceedings of the Presbyterians that bis 
own safety was in peril; and he urged the com- 
missioner Middleton with such eft'eet, that the 
latter could no longer procrastinate the mea.siire. 
But the manner of passing the act of indeumity 
was chiiriictei-istie of such selfish statesmen. 
They represented that as so many families in 
Scotland had been ruined in defence of royalty, 
while there was no fund out of which they could 
lie relieved, it Wim but fair that those who had 
saved their estates by compliance with the usur- 
pation of the Commonwealth, or grown rich in 
office under it, should be fined, to repair the 
losses of the impovei-ished Royalists."'* And who 
were these Royalists! — Themselves. This was 
the interpretation of Middleton and his sup- 
portei's, and although he limited the ofienees to 
those that had been committed since the year 
1650, and the penalty to a single year’s rent, 
these restrictions were little regarded when 
.avarice and revenge were to he gratified. At 
a secret conclave which was held for the pur- 
pose, a list was drawn up of those who were 
liable to fine, and had wherewithal to pay, which 
included eight hundred persons; and of these 
many were dead although their estates survived, 
several had been abroad during the offences in 
question, and some had been children and even 
infants. It was found also by tho,se who did 
not wish the publicity of a penalty, or to stand 
on rccoi'd as culprits, that a sufficient bribe to 
Middleton or one of bis favourites was svxffi dent 
to ensure their escape.^ 

The chief aim of the commissioner’s animosity 
was now the Lord of Lorn, the eldest son of 
Argyle. Although the father had been sacrificed 
chiefly through the devices of Middleton the 
latter had been disappointed in bis designs upon 
the estates of his victim, and bis wrath was trans- 
ferred upon Lorn, to whom the succession to 
the paternal property had been confirmed. The 
necessities of Middleton wei'e also urgent, a.s his 
wild extravagfint modes of living far exceeded 
his salary and perquisites, \uuuasunal,>ly great 
although they were. While he was thus lying 
on the watch for an opportunity Lorn him.self 
furnished one upon which the other laid hold. 
Annoyed by the persecutions to which himself 
and his family had been exposed, and aware of 
their aim, and the danger in which it might 
involve him. Lorn had made interest with an 
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FiigliMli nobleman, the Earl of Berkshire, who 
for a cousiileration of ,£1000 was willing to ob- 
tain for liira the i)rotoction of the all-i)oworful 
fJlarendo7i. Ee.joieiug in this prospect he had 
written an account of the nft'air to his friend, 
Lord Diitfns, seating among other things, that 
when he could raise the money, he hoped that 
this opposition would sink into ijaicMs storm ; 
and added, in speaking of the jiarliiiineut, “then 
the king will see their tricks.” This harmless 
letter was intercepted and carried to Midtlleton, 
who laid it before the Estates as an instance of 
“ leasiug-inakiug,” by its attempt to produec 
dissension between his majesty and the Scottish 
]iarhauient. .He therefore sent a reipiost to the 
king that Lorn should be sent to Edinburgh to 
abide a trial ; and allhougb Charles could see 
notliiiig in the letter beyond an act of indis- 
cretion lie mcaidy complied, and sent down Lorn 
on Ids jiarole; but he wrote also to Middleton, 
expressly prohibiting the e.xccntion of any .scn- 
teiice that might be p>assed upon him. Lorn was 
brought as a prisoner to the bar, and formally 
indicted- upon the barbarous chai’ge of leasing- 
making; and he offered no defence, because he 
know that it would only sharpen the prosecu- 
tion. But in a long speech he detailed tlie great 
provocations he had i-eceived, and the many 
libels that had been printed ag.ainst him, some 
of which had been put into the king’s own hand, 
representing him as a person niiwortliy of gr.ace 
or favour, and stated, that in writing to his 
friend his aim had been to refute the falsehoods 
heaped upon him, rather than to injure any one 
or devise calumnies against any. Rut his sen- 
tence was death, and the day of his e.xeoutiou 
was left by the parliament to the Earl of Middle- 
ton.^ It showed how clieajily the best blood 
and highest rank of the nation was now valued, 
when it stood opposed to tlie interest of a coarse 
soldier of fortune and his worthles.s supporters. 
It is true, that in consequence of the royal pro- 
hibition the sentence was not cairied into effect; 
but they had stained his character and estab- 
lished a precedent, by which any life might he 
saci'iticed by the caprice of whatever party might 
happen to predominate. 

While Middleton for his own selfish ends was 
plotting for the ruin of Iiord Lorn, another 
politician, erpially selfish and uuscriipulous, hut 
more able, was carrying on those machinations 
against himself, under which lie was to fall. 
This was the Earl of Lauderdale, who was be- 
coming every day more conformable to the 
spirit of the times, and more covetous of the 
commissiouer’s place, power, and emoluments, 
and who lost no opportunity which his access 
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to the king afforded him of i'epre.seiitiiig the 
rashness and incapacity of his rival, Tlie reign 
of Middleton wius therefore drawing to a close, 
and only one additional act of folly was neces- 
sary to ensure his deposition. Thi.s act he soon 
furnished by his nieniorable proceedings at 
Glasgow. 

On the rising of parliament in September 
(1662) the privy-council assumed the manage- 
ment of public afta.ir.s, and being earnest to 
fulfil the royal wishes for the estahlisshmeut of 
Episcopacy, they ordered the diocesan meet- 
ings to be held on the following mouth both in 
the southern and northern divisions of the 
kingdom. But these diocesan nieotings were 
now, in reality as well as in name, bishops’ 
courts, to attend which was a recognition of 
Episcopacy;^ and although the ministers iu the 
north were generally obedient to the command, 
those of tlie south and we.st, particularly the 
latter, stood aloof; Middleton, therefore, made 
a tour through the west, partly to enforce obe- 
dience, and partly to enjoy those jovial eiiter- 
taiiiments that were given him by the nobility 
in his progi-esH. When lie came to Glasgow 
Fail-foul, archbishop of the diocese, com])lniued 
to him that none of the youngei- iniiiisters who 
had entered since the year 1649 attended his 
court or acknowledged his authority, and that 
his situation as a prelate was both painful and 
odious. At this Middleton, whoso blood was 
already heated with plentiful dinners, was in- 
dignant; he requested the archbishop to state 
the remedy, which he would put into instant 
execution. .Faivfoul proposed that the act lately 
passed iu parliament should be immediately put 
ill force; that all the iniiiisters who had entered 
since 1649 should be ejected from their homes, 
churches, and presbyteries, who did not, before 
tlie 1st of November next, procure presentation 
from the patrons, and a]iply for collation to 
their bishops; assuring him that there would 
not he ten iu his whole diocese who would not 
sacrifice their pi-incijiles rather than theii- sti- 
pends.® It speaks strangely of the utter igno- 
rance or forgetfiiine.ss both of the oomniissioner 
and the prelate that they did not take warning 
from the signs of the times. A similar experi- 
ment had been recently tried upon the Nonoan- 
formists in England, and on Bt. Bartholomew’s 
Day (August 24, 1662), when the Act of Uni- 
formity w-as to be enforced, three thousand minis- 
ters had abandoned their livings rather than 
obey a comuiaud to which their consciences were 
opposed. This act, devised by the archbishop 
and carried by the influence of Middleton, on 
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the 1st of October, was deiioininiited the “ Act of i 
Glasgow,” aud on tlie day it was passed the 
members of the comicil “were all so druidi that 
they were not callable of considering anything 
that was laid before them, and would hear of 
nothing but the e.xecuting the law without any 
relenting or delay.” Such is the statement of 
Burnet, upon the te.stimony given him by the 
Duke of Hamilton; but, indeed, it appeai-s that 
this condition of the council was nothing worse 
than their daily plight. To aggi-avate the 
cruelty of tlie act, which was proclaimed on the 
4th of October, less than a month was allowed 
to the niiiii.ster.s to decide upon such a moment- 
ous question, in which their all was at stake, 
aud to imdie preparations for themselves and 
their families .should the penalty he actually 
iutiicted. 

But lirief though the time was the ministers 
showed neither iloubt nor hesitation. "When 
the fatal 1st of November arrived above two 
hundred olmrches were shut up, and their manses 
left teuantless ; the farewell sermons had been 
preached to weeping congregations, and the 
domestic heartlis, those circles of social happi- 
ness aud devotion, were .smokele.s3 and silent. 
The, calamity which commenced in the western 
counties was soon extended over the kingdom, 
and four hundred parishes abandoned by' their 
pii-stors was the result of this mad attempt to 
produce obedience. The men who had thus 
given up their all, and wandered with their 
wives aud children into the desolation of winter, 
were also the best aud choicest of their order — 
ministers endeared to tlie people by their elo- 
qvuince, talents, and worth, and now donhly 
endeared by the test they had endured, and the 
seid they had set to the principles which they 
inculcated. It was a .season of sorrow and wail- 
ing over Scotland, such ns few national disasters 
could have produced. To make, sui-e and severe 
work also with those who from natural affection 
might linger in their places beyond the ap- 
pointed day and hour, the soldiers were author- 
ized to pull the miuister,s from their pulpits, 
or expel them from their homes.' 

On ])eroeiviug tlie dangerous gap they had so 
unexpectedly created both Middleton and Sharp 
stood aghast. The former was unable to mea- 
sure, or even to understand, the power of con- 
science, and when lie found that he had con- 
verted the best part of the church aud people 
of Scotland into confirmed recusants, he saw 
the blunder be had committed, and trembled 
at the thouglits of the triumph of his rival 
and the disjileasure of the king. Nor was the 
primate more at ease at the effects of a deed 


iiljoii which he had not been consulted, and of 
which he was not even apprised until he saw 
the proclamation of the act iu print, and when 
it was too late to interfere. His design, and 
that of the more cautious prelates, had been to 
eject the most able of the hostile miiiistei-s by 
degrees, filling up their places by men of char- 
acter and education; aud to continue tliis silent 
process of weeding until Pi'eshytery had died 
out and Prelacy been established in its rooni.^ 
But this mad attempt had ruined all, and 
taught the nation the amount of their danger 
aud the necessity of resisting it. In the mean- 
time the council returned to Edinburgh, like 
truant schoolboys, aud endeavoured h,v peni- 
tence to repair their error; they summoned the 
archbishops in all haste to aid them with their 
counsel, aud the i'e.sult was a proclamation that 
the ministers ejected by' the Glasgow act might 
return to their charges by ap])lyitig to the 
patrons for presentation, aud to the bishops fur 
collation, before the 1st of Feliruary, 1(1613. 
Blit it was too late, and the indemnity might 
as well have been proclaimed to the winds. 
How to fill up the unseemly gap was then the 
principal difficulty, and the result of this attempt 
can he best given by the following account of 
Bishop Burnet: “There was a sort of an invita- 
tion sent over the kingdom like a hue-aiid-ory, 
to all ijersons to accejit of henelioes in the west. 
The livings were generally well endowed, and 
the parsonage-houses were well built and. in 
good repair; and this drew many very worth- 
less persoius thither, who had little learning, 
less piety, aud no sort of discretion. . . . They 
were generally very mean and despicable in all 
re.spect.s. They were the worst ju'eacliers I 
ever heard ; they were ignorant to a reproach ; 
aud m.any of them were openly vicious. They 
were a disgrace to their orders and the sacred 
functions, aud were indeed the dreg and refuse 
of the northern parts. Tliose of them who 
aro.se above contempt or scandal were men of 
such violent tempei’s that they were as much 
hated iis the othens were despised. This was 
the fatal hegimiing of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
of which few of the bishops seemed to have any 
sense: Fairfoul, the most concerned, had none 
at all, for he fell into a paralytic state, iu which 
he languished a year before he died.” After 
this statement the account which the Presby- 
terian Kirkton gives of these ministers will 
excite little surprise. He characterizes them as 
raw' needy lads and unscrupulous plaee-huntois, 
“who had all the properties of Jeroboam’s 
priests, miserable in the world, and unable to 
subsist, which made them so much long for a 
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stipfind. So they went to tlieir churches with 
tlie same intention as a shepherd contracts for 
iiei'diiiif a flock of cattle. A gentlcnian in tlie 
nonh, it is said, cursed tin; Presliyteriau min- 
isters, because, said he, ‘since they left their 
churches we cannot get a lad to keep our cows; 
they turn all ministers.”’ 

The imposition of such ministers as the spirit- 
ual teachers of the nation, though in itself an 
iutoleiahle evil, might have been lightened had 
the people been left to their own choice; in this 
case notluug worse would have happened than 
voices crying in the wilderness tluit were not 
worthy of a hearing. lint even to refuse 
attendance upon such worthless iniuistrations 
was not left free to the popular choice, for by 
the act of the 23d of December the refusal of 
any one to attend the parish church was visited 
with a fine, and the pastors could employ the 
soldiers to e.xact the penalty. They could tlui.s 
obtain the luxury of an audience or revenge for 
a rof\iS!d. Sym])toras of resishmee began to 
show themselves, but they were chiefly from 
hoys and women. At Irongray, from wliich 
John Wel.sli, its beloved ])astor, was ejected, 
the women rose against the soldier’s by whom 
his successor was protected, and entrenching 
themselves behind the kirk-dyke, fairly put 
them to the rout witli volleys of atoues. For 
this deed of war Margaret 8mith, tlie leader of 
tliese Amazons, was brought to Edinburgh for 
trial; but she so moved the sympathy of her 
judges that she was let olf uiipiiuished.i On 
another occasion a minister, annoyed by the 
scantiness of his congregation, cotnmauded tlie 
women of the parish to attend church on the 
following Sunday, on pain of being informed 
against and fined. They came, but each brought 
a baby in her arms; and when the minister, 
overwhelmed with a chorns of squalling, re- 
buked the mothers for bringing their infants, 
they excused themselves on the plea that they 
could not leave their helpless babes at home.® 
A herd-hoy, having found a nest of ants, emptied 
them into the parson’s wide hoots before he 
proceeded to the pul])it, and grinned with his 
companions at the reverend sufferer’s posturings 
as soon as the insects began to bite.® Some- 
times tlie aunoyancos assumed a ligliter form ; 
the tongue of the liell would he stolen, so that 
the coiigregatiovi could not he called together; 
or the church door nailed up, so that the parson ! 
had to enter by the window. These and other 
such molestations were tisnally inflicted only 
by the young or unreflecting; in the eyes of the 
generality of .Presbyterians the public calamity 
was too serious for mirth, and too deeply-seated 
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to be moved by such petulant acts of resist- 
ance. 

While Middleton was hopelessly endeavour- 
ing to retrieve his error his career was drawing 
to a close; the inachinationa of lii.s rival, Lau- 
derdale, had prevailed, and he was summoned to 
give answer to the various charges which were 
brought against his administration in Scotland. 
And these were neither light nor few. He was 
accused of having deceived both the king and 
the parliament ; of having passed acts without 
consulting the king; of luiving ratified by the 
touch of the sceptre an act by which those foi’- 
faulted by the last parliament were exempted 
from pardon, even though the royal clemency 
should be interposed in their behalf. He was 
accused of inflicting fines on tlie innocent, ,and 
allowing the guilty to escape for a bribe; of 
having misapplied tlie j.uiblio money, and of 
having usurped the right to appoint a receiver 
of the fines that belonged to the king. .He was 
al.so charged with having introduced a species 
of ostracism, like that of tlie Athenians of old, 
into his administration, by which minister.^ of 
state, the servants of his majesty, were con- 
demned by secret ballot, without trial, and 
without the iiower of clearing tliemselves or 
appealing to his majesty’s cleineney. ’I’he com- 
missioner’s answers to these charges, idthough 
specious, wore so unsatisfactory that the royal 
confidence was shaken; and as Charles from his 
mihounded prodigality was always in want of 
money, he was easily induced to believe that 
the fines and imposts which should have flowed 
into the royal treasury had been diverted into 
Middleton’s own oolfers, While his fate thus 
wavered in the scale one of the commissioner’s 
rash actions consummated his disgrace. Availing 
himself of his rival’s greediness and impetuous 
temper Lauderdale moved tlie king to write to 
the Scottish council, commanding them not to 
continue exacting the fine,9 upon the recusants 
until his further pleasure was aunounoecl, and to 
dismiss the collector whom Middleton had ap- 
pointed; and Middleton, alarmed at this arrest 
upon his power to reward and punish, wrote to 
the council countermanding the royal order, who 
acted according to their commissioner’s dictate. 
Laudei’dale huri’ied w’ith the tidings to his 
master; and although Middleton jfleuded in his 
justification that the king had given him a 
verbal promise, tlirough which lie had been in- 
duced to countermand the royal order, Charles 
had either forgot or was unwilling to remember 
any such promise.'* The result was that Mid- 
dleton was displaced from the inaiiagament of 
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Scottish affairs and his snoceasM rival exalted 
in his room. The history of the fallen commis- 
sioner after this overthrow was that which 
usually points the moral at the close of the 
narrative of a court favourite’s career. After 
sinking into his original ohsciu'ity he was sent 
into a sort of honourable exile as governor of 
the fort of Taugiers, where he soon experienced 
a drunkard’s death, by falling headlong down 
the stair of his house and breaking his arm, the 
bone of which protruding through the flesh 
entered his aide and inflicted a morfail woiind.'^ 
Thus perished the Earl of Middleton, unre- 
gretted by friends .and enemies, and whose rise 
and fall were equally owing to his worthless 
principles, and his blind devotedneas to a eoui’t 
wliioh threw him a.9ido when his services were 
no longer required. 

While these political events were in progress 
by which Middleton’s power was broken the 
cause of Episcopacy with which his proceedings 
wei-e identified was continuing to become more 
unpopular. The contemptible character of the 
new ministers, who 'were called the hishop.s’ 
curates, their immoral live.s, and their inability 
to preaeh and instruct, only seiwed the more to 
confirm the Presbyterian Lsm of the people and 
increa.se their enthusiasm for the pastors of 
whom they had been bereaved. And still a 
remnant of the faithful witnesses were left to 
them. As the Glasgow act only included those 
ministers who had been inducted since 1C149, 
there was still a considerable number of the 
more aged of the clergy who had entered their 
charges before that date, and whom the act 
therefore did not touch. To these ministeiu the 
people repaired in crowd.s, and often from dis- 
tant parishes, until the severity of the tine im- 
posed on them for such wandering imprisoned 
them within their own locality. But this bri- 
gading of the consciences of men only produced 
the fruits that might have been expected ; the 
desecrated parish church became only the more 
a prison and attendance upon its mimstiatious 
a weary penance. In consequence also of the 
difliculty of filling vacant charges, plentiful as 
was the raw material for the puiqjose, several of 
tlie ejected juiniaters were allowed to remain in 
their parishes, although not in their manses. 
These lialf-proscribed, half-silenced pastors be- 
came more fervent in their family prayere and 
more coynous in their expositions of Scripture, 
in consequence of which their people resorted 
in great munher.s to these devotional exei'cises;® 
and in this wfiy those meetings grew, afterwards 
denouneed under the naineof eon venticle.s, which 
had been applied to the similar meetings of the 
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EiigHsliPnritans. 'Whenprivatedwelliiig.scould 
no longer hold them they were assemhleil in the 
open ah’, until the crowds amounted to liuudreds, 
and even to thousands. But alarm wa.s already 
excited at the headquarters of government, and 
the Earl of Bothes, who had been appointed 
commissioner, came down from Loudon to sup- 
press them. With him also came the Earl of 
Lauderdale, who, although nominally only gov- 
ernor of the castle of Edinburgh, had more po- 
litical power than the other, and was the real 
rejrresentntive of the king in Scotland. We 
have already seen the intrigues of tliis states- 
man to obtain the place he coveted. He was 
now no longer a zealous Covenanter and apolo- 
gist of Presbyterianism : he had changed with 
the spirit of the times, and become an implicit 
king-sewer and courtier, ready to execute his 
master’s will as the best means of gratifying his 
own vicious inclinations, and as ready under 
such inspiration to iiifliold Episcopacy as he had 
formerly been to oppose it. He was soon, indeed, 
found a woi'se ruler than Middleton himself; 
for while the latter acted upon headlong im- 
pulses that were followed by intermittent fits 
of inaction, the former acted upon cold, selfish 
calcnlai ions th.it ste.xdily y indued their aiin, 
and ymused neither through symyiathy nor fear. 
His, indeed, was an administration under whicli 
the rule of his predecessor, infamous though it 
had been, w.as almost forgot. 

The first meeting of the Scottish parliament, 
which was held on the 18th of .Tune (1663), gave 
a foretaste of the government under which it was 
to he ruled and the evil influence under which it 
had fallen. Its introductory yiroceediiig was to 
elect the Lords of the Articles, according to the 
old and .abrogated form, lUid establish it by law. 
The clergy elected eight noblemen, the nobility 
eight prelates; and this being done, the two 
bodies met and chose eight barons and eight 
commissioners. By this close -hoi'ough, self- 
electing system the right of election was virtu- 
ally in the hands of tlie ymelates, and the whole 
parliament subjected to the dictation of those 
w'ho were dependent on the crown. Their next 
proceeding was to abjure the act of limitation 
in the exercise of the ymerogative of royal clem- 
ency; and to this act they declared they had 
given no warrant, although it stood inscribed 
among the yjarhameiitary records. The next 
process, wdiich w.«is entitled “An Act against 
Seywration and Disobedience to Ecclesiastical 
Authority,” was chiefly levelled against conven- 
ticles and every kind of clerical ministration 
excejrt such as was sanctioned by the ruling 
power. Accordingly it decreed that all ministers 
who refused to attend their diocesan meetings 
were to he deprived ; and that if after tliis cleyiri- 
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viitinii they coiitinueil to preach they were to be 
pnuishedasseditious. EveryiioUeniauor heritor 
who wliovdd wilfully absent Idtnaelf from Ida 
j)arish church on Sunday wa.^ to be iimercecl in a 
fourtli part of a year’s rental ; every farmer and 
tenant so treapasaiug was to lose a fourth part 
of Ida movables ; and every bui-geas tlio same, 
bo.sidea forfeiting Ids burgess ticket and under- 
going whatever corporal punishment the privy- 
couiieil might be pleased to inflict. This law 
was not likely to be exercised very gently, see- 
ing the Arehbisliop of Glasgow, mid Sharp him- 
self, liad lately been ap];)ointed members of the 
privy-eonncil. The act was commonly called 
the “Bishops’ Driig-net” — a net with which 
they fished for men, although not according to 
divine rule, and within the meshes of which 
they entangled thoir victims, whether for flue 
or bodily sulleriug. Another act enforced the 
signing of the condemnation of the Covenants, 
without which no peison was eligible to any 
public oflice; and to this it was added, that 
such as refused to sign should also be dejirived 
of the privileges of nioroliaudizing and trading. 
The last proceeding of this jiarliameut was an 
offer to his majesty of maintainma' a standing 
army of 22,000 foot and 2000 horse for the de- 
fence of Christeiidoin against the Turks. There 
was now little danger from the Turkish power; 
and if this offer was not a mere bravado of 
loyalty, it may have been designed as a menace 
to the enemies of royal absolutism and an evid- 
ence of his majesty’s resources should his Eng- 
lish parliament again become rebellious.* 

Wliile the Scottish parliament was sitting in 
Edinburgh the privy-council, under the direc- 
tion of Archbishop Sharp, passed several acts 
not only beyond their authority, but subversive 
of whatever rights were still left to the Presby- 
terians. Of these the most oppressive was one 
called the Mile Act. Byitall ministers included 
within the act of Glasgow were ordered to re- 
move themselves and their families within 
twenty days out of the parishes where they 
were incumbents, and not to reside within 
twenty miles of the same, nor within six miles 
of Edinburgh or any cathedral church, or 
within three miles of any royal burgh within 
the kingdom, under those penalties inflicted on 
the movers of sedition. As a previous prohibi- 
tion, however, had been issued against any two 
of the exiled ministei-s residing in the same 
parish, it would have been geographically diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find a place in the 
whole extent of Scotland where the homeless 
minister could pitch his tent without being 
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liable to punMiment. By another act passed 
on the 7th of October those Presbyterian minis- 
ters who had fled from Ireland to escape the 
persecutions of the prelates in that country 
were prohibited from preaching or residing in 
Scotland under the penalties of sedition. By 
another part of the same act the curates were 
required to read from their pulpits the names 
of their parisiiioners who abseuteii themselves 
from church, which would form suflioieut 
ground, if the absentees did not submit, of 
issuing proceedings against them; and not only 
civil magistrates, but all officers of the army, 
were required to aid the ministers in the dis- 
charge of their oflice, put the law iii execution 
against the nonconforming, and enforce the 
penalties appointed by the parliament and 
council.’* The curates were thus converted into 
I spies over their parishes, and the officers of the 
army into tipstaff’s, judges, and executioners. 

While parliament and council were tlnis riiUf 
iiiiig a race of cruelty and oppression, tlie execu- 
tion of Johnston of Warriston during tlris year 
showed the earnestness of tlieir seal. Ho had 
taken a prominent and leading part in all the 
public events of the second reformation up to a 
recent period ; and while Charles II. was in 
Scotland, he had reproved his moral delinquen- 
cies with more candour than courtesy. This, 
with his able opposition to tlie ambitious de- 
signs of Charles I., and the pertinacity with 
which he pi-oaecuted Montrose and his adher- 
ents, until they ended their career on the scaf- 
fold, were his principal ofl’euoes; but as these 
could not he oliavged against him, when simila]: 
offenders were so abundant even among the 
rulers of the day, ho was threatened at the 
Restoration with arraignment for having com- 
plied with the government of Cromwell, by 
whom he was promoted to the bench. But 
aware of the vindiotivene.® of hi.s enemies, and 
knowing how useless it was to present himself 
for trial, Johnston fled to tlie Continent, and 
lived some time in eonoealment. While he was 
at Hamburg, whore in addition to the infirm- 
ities of old age he had an attack of sickness, 
he put himself under the care of Dr. Bates, 
who had been physician first to Cromwell and 
afterwards to Charles II.; but this practitioner, 
either quack or something worse, so completely 
debilitated his patient by pernicious drugs and 
copious blood-lettiugs, that nothing but the 
shadow of his former self was left.’* His judg- 
ment, once so quick and piercing, could no longer 
he recognized, his memory was gone, and the 
eloquence to which senates and General Assem- 
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blies had listened with delight, was changed 
into senseless maundering or idle repetition. 
By coutiiiuiiig to persecute such a inan a gov- 
ernment could add little to his calamities, * and 
must necessarily bring disgrace upon itself; but 
this disgrace it was willing to incur, for the sake 
of gratifying its love of vengeance. A worth- 
less emissary of the court was commissioned to 
hunt him down, and 'VVarriston having inadvert- 
ently gone to Eoueu in Normandy, was given up 
by the French king to his captor, who brought 
him in triumph to Leith, and dragged him up 
bareheaded and on foot to the Tolbooth. The 
weak, bewildered old man, on being presented 
before the council, implored their clemency in 
the words and with the demeanour of a child; 
but at tliis spectacle of the total wreck of a man j 
once so noble, Sharj) and tlie prelates oidy 
laughed. It was otherwise, howevei-, with the 
rest of the audience, whom it “ moved with a 
deep melancholy; and the chancellor [Gleu- 
eairn], reUeetiug upon the man's great parts, 
former esteem, and the great share he had in 
all the late revolutions, could not deny some 
tears to the frailty of silly mankind.”^ It was 
thought a work of gratuitous cruelty to con- 
demn him, but Lauderdale, who knew the king’s 
resentment at Warriston, prevailed with the 
judges, and the prisoner was sentenced on his 
former attainder as a suppoi’ter of the usurping 
government. He received the sentence of death 
with dignitj', and apologized for his late weak- 
ness, tile causes of which he stated. The cloud 
was passing from his mind, and revealing him 
as he had formerly been. On the night pre- 
vious to his execution he slept soundly, and 
arvoke a renewed man ; and on his way to the 
seatfold he frequently said to the people look- 
ing on, “Your prayers, your prayers.” On 
ascending the ladder, in which he was assisted 
by his friends, he fervently exclaimed, “ I be- 
seech you all who are the people of God, not to 
scare at sutferiiigs for the sake of Clirist, or 
stumble at anything of this kind falling out in 
these days, but be encouraged to suffer for him ; 
for I assure you in the name of the Lord, he 
will bear your cbarges,” 'Wlieu turned over, 
be ex|;)ired without a struggle, and with his 
hands lifted towards heaven.® 

The curates and soldiers had now betaken 
themselves to their commissioned work, the 
ouriites as informers, and the military as officers 
of justice. The persecution had commenced, 
and under such executors it could not be other- 
wise tlian irregular and severe. Every couveu- 
tiolo was prohibited, eveiy recusant of parish 


church attendance watched and fined, while all 
masters and householders were required to re- 
move such pensous from their bounds. In these 
attempts to convert the country tlie clergy 
found an apt instrument in Sir James Turner, 
one of those “ booted apostles” of which the 
country wa.s soon after so prolific. Possessed 
of considerable talent, as his work entitled 
Pallas Armata testifies. Sir Janies bad all the 
brutal qualities of a mere soldier of fortune: 
like Middleton, he had deserted from the Cove- 
nant, and turned upon the party he forsook 
xvitli the rancour of a renegade ; and like him, 
also, he was almost continually drunk, even when 
the state of atfaira required the utmost sobriety 
and discretion.^ In consequence of i-eceiviug 
orders from the privy-council to repair with 
a body of trooirs to the west and south of Scot- 
land, to establish church attendance and the 
authority of the curates, he established Ids 
headquarters at Ghisgow, and sent his uiyi’- 
midons over the devoted districts to jiillage and 
compel at discretion. And well did they second 
the zeal of their master by the nature of tlieir 
proceedings. As they were allowed to appro- 
priate the fines which they levied, they often 
exacted them to double the due amount; and if 
the offending party were reluctant in paying, 
they lived upon him at free quarters until the 
girnel wiia emptied, after which they distrained 
his goods, and sold them for a trifle. At the 
close of the aeruioii in public worship, the curate 
u-siially called over the roll of his parishioners, 
and handed over the names of the absent to the 
military to deal with them according to law, 
Often also a less formal mode of reaching the 
recusants was adopted. The soldiers would 
repair to a house of public entertfunnient in the 
neighbourhood of a church, from which the 
Presbyterian miuister had not yet been ejected, 
and spend the time in drinking, until the reli- 
gions services had nearly terminated, wdien they 
sallied out .and took their .stations at the clmrcii 
door. They would then demand of every per- 
son coming out, upon oath, whether he belonged 
to that pariah, and tho,se who could not declare 
that they did were instantly apprehended and 
fined, while those who could not pay had their 
hats, bonnets, cloaks, outer clothing, and Bibles 
taken from them in lieu of the money. In this 
way a decent congi-egation would be suddenly 
transformed into a crowd of stripped and terror- 
stricken sem-ecrows, and the public worship he 
productive of a noisy village auction in which 
the forfeited goods were knocked down to the 
highest bidder. It frequently hapjieiied, also, 
that when the soldiers quartered themselves in 
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a house of which the occupants either could hot 
or would not pay the line, their lawlesBness was 
not coiilined to mere disti’ainiiig ; tivey destroyed 
whatever could not be converted into money, 
interrupted and ridiculed the family devotions, 
and tyrannized over the inmates whom they had 
tlms reduced to beggary, until they converted 
them into homeless wanderer's on the highway. 
Nor was this the ■ft’orst of these military ex- 
cesses, and in the fulness of their uurestraiued 
power the soldiery were sometimes guilty of 
those revolting offences which they perpetrate 
in the flush of victory, and upon the inhabitants 
of a rebellious city which they have taken by 
storm. And still there wan no remeid. Charles 
was buried iu his sensual pleasures in London, 
and if a thought of Scotland cro.ssed him, it was 
one of hatred or revenge. Eothes and Sharp, 
the two royal vicegerents in Edinburgh, instead 
of checking these military oppressions, actually 
found fault with Turner for not acting up to 
the fiill sti'ictness and rigour of lus commission. 
And as for the aristocracy, iipcai whom the 
Scottish commons had been wont to depend, 
and to whom m their feudal devotedness they 
had been accustomed to apply for redress, a 
change had passed ujion them witli the changes 
of tliB period. London instead of Edinburgh 
was now their capital, and court favour instead 
of feudal iiower and popularity the mark of 
their ambition. Emulous of rivalling the Eng- 
lish nobility, who with no higher titles had far 
superior revenues, they could only eke out their 
scanty means by the i-oyal favour, and were 
willing to sell both their country and themselves 
for pensions and profltable court appoiiitiiicnte. 
Noble exceptions indeed there were, hut they were 
unable to bear np against the general current. 
They could no longer strengthen themselves by 
bonds of man-rent, or be the kingliiigs of their 
little district, when the great lord of the state, 
or the acts of parliament or council were against 
them ; and to interpose in favour of the perse- 
cuted Presbyterians could only bring them 
under comlemnatiou ns the enemies of order 
and the king. It was among the inferior 
nobility, the barons of Scotland, that the open 
friends of the Covenanters were still to lie found. 
Xliey had been the first to adopt the cause of 
the Eeformatioi! iu the times of James V,; and 
in the reigii of his unworthy descendant, Charles 
II., tliey still continued to furnish a remnant 
who adhered to it. ITiey were too distant from 
the court to he corrupted by its influence, and 
reckoned too obscure and powerless to bo courted 
by its solicitations. 

Althcmgli the cause of Episcopacy was thus 
urged to full speed, the oomidaiiit of Sharp was 
that it was not driven fast enough; and nothing 


would satisfy him but the establishment anew 
of the Court of High Commission, of which, 
like Laud, he should be the director. This 
tyrannous' court was accordingly restored on 
the 16th of Januar-y, 1664, having nine ecclesi- 
astical and thirty-five lay members, five of 
whom, including one prelate, were sufficient to 
form a quorum; aud as Sharp was 'first in the 
commission, aud to take precedence even of the 
loi'd-chancellor, there was no likelihood that 
such a court would fail through lack of energy. 
Its power's were also more despotic than those 
of its predecessor had been. They could -sum- 
mon before them and puuisli all the deposed 
ministers who presumed to preach, all persons 
who attended conventicles, all who repaired to 
meetings at fasts and sacraments, and all who 
should speak, preach, write, or pi'int against 
. Episcopacy. They were empowered to inflict 
suspension oi deposit lou from the ministry,, to 
punish by fine and imprisonment, to employ 
the magistrates aud military for the apjirehen- 
sion of recusant parishionei's, anti g'enei'alJy to do 
aud execute whatever they should judge fit in 
such respects for the service of his majesty 
With a court invested with such terrible power, 
and having Archbishop Sharp at its head, the 
persecutions of the Presbyterians were resumed 
with such vigour tiiat soon the state ollioers 
were confounded, aud endeavoured to abate 
them. Often, also, in the trials of this court 
hearsay and presumption were acce].)ted for 
proofs, and its punishments dictated liy caprice 
and not warranted by law. The consequence 
was that the secular arm, to which the victims 
of the High Oonmiisaion were handed over for 
the infliction of punislunent, often refirsed to 
second it. The Judges and lawyers of these 
courts had professional characters of their own 
to support, which made them averse to such 
proceedings; but when tliey showed their wish 
to confine themselves to the statute-book Shaip 
and his brethren were loud in outcries against 
their remissness. The people, they said, were 
' so leagued and combined together that to find 
full proof against offenders was impossible ; and 
was the church to be shipwrecked for law 
punctilios I Such at length was the amount of 
public whipping, branding, imprisoning, and 
banishing of the Presbyterians, and the arro- 
gance with which the High Commission ruled 
over the land, that the proud nobles could no 
longer endure this ecclesiaatical predominance, 
and the public discontent it occasioned was so 
formidable that those obnoxious courts of in- 
quisition were suffered to expire, They had, 
however, already done their utmost, and were 
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now to die of inanition. It was s-ai J that of all 
those who were brought before such a tribunal, 
be the evidence what it might, none escaped 
uiipuiiisheil, and that at last its severities be- 
came s<i liagraiit that the bishops could procure 
neither judges to sit in it nor parties to come 

Such was the dreary history of Scotland 
during the years 16ti4 and 1665. Tlie Presby- 
terians as a body were stigmatized by Sliarji 
and his brethren under the name of fanatics, 
and were punished as rebels. The emptiness 
of the parish churches wiis compensated by the 
fulne.ss of the prisons. And if any escaped tine 
or imprisonment it was often to endure the 
more serious infliction of being triuisported to 
the ijlantatious, and there sold for slaves. A 
fiiTiaticism inmieasiirahly transcending the rvild- 
est and wonst displays of Presbyterianism ani- 
mated the prelates, so that the ruin of Hcotland 
itself seemed in their eyes a lesser evil than 
failure in the establishment of Episcopacy. But 
there was one striking instance of contrast, and 
this we give in the following words of Bishop 
Burnet, who, tliougli attached to his church and 
order, was still more attached to true religion 
and vital godliness: and it shows that there 
was still one faithful Abdiel among the faith- 
less ; — 

“ At that time Leighton was prevailed on to 
go to court, and to give the king a true account 
of the proceedings in Scotland ; wliich, he said, 
were so violent that ho could not concur in the 
planting the Christian religion itself in such a 
manner, much less a form of government. He 
therefore begged leave to quit his bishopric and 
to retire; for he thought he was iii some sort 
accessory lo the violences done by others, since 
ha was one of them, and all was protended to 
be done to establi.sb them and their order. 
There ware indeed no violences committed in 
his diocese. He went round it coiitimially 
every year, preaching and cateciiizing from 
parish to parish. He continued in his jirivate 
and ascetic course of life, and gave all his in- 
come, beyond the small expense of his own 
per.soii, to the poor. He studied to raise in his 
clergy a greater sense of siiiritual matters and 
of the care of souls, and was in all respects a 
burning and shining light, highly esteemed by 
the greater part of his diocese ; even the Pres- 
byterians wove miioli mollilied, if not quite 
overcome, by in's mild and heavenly course of 
life. The king seemed touched with the state 
that the country was in; he spoke very severely 
of Sharp, and assured Leighton lie would quickly 
come to other measures, and put a stop to those 
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violent methods; hut he would by no means 
sutfer him to quit hi.s bishopric.” Here tlie 
modern friends of ICpiscojiacy will untmally 
exclaim, “0 si sie omnesf” Had all or even a 
large ])ortioii of tlie bench of Scottisli prelate.^ 
been like the eloquent, pious, piire-iiuiided aud 
gentle Bislioj) of Dunblane, bow soon these 
troubles might liave been composed, if they hail 
ever ari.sen, aud how gently and ]iersuasively 
the C'hui-ch of Scotland might have been allured 
into close and j’et closer coiiformiry with tliat 
of Eiiglaud, until their dill'erence.s liad disaj)- 
l)eared or been but of small accoiuit ! But 
Leiglitoii stood alone, and there was luiiie to 
I seeond or succeed him. Uiielioekeil by his ex- 
I aiiqde liis brethren went on in their vindictive 
I earaer of persecution, until the natiir.al eli'ect 
Wits to make the Scots more attached to their 
clowu-trodilen clinrcli, and more conti l ined in 
their Pre.sbyteriani.sui than evei-. It was with 
a lirauding-irou tiiat Preshy teriaiiisiu was 
burned into the Scottisli mind, so tliat it be- 
came a deej) and indelible national cbaracier- 
istic. 

The chief dread of tlie bishops was the as- 
senibliiig of conventicles, and to suppre.s3 them 
tlieir edicts had been esjiecially severe. Kot 
only were the people iniiiislied for nou-utteiid- 
ance at tlie jiarish church, but doubly punished 
if they repaired to these lonely meetings, which 
were held by stealth, and in places lea.st liable 
to .suspicion. And to incapacitate the ejected 
ministers, and prevent them from collecting 
such assemblies, all iiersons were prohibited 
under severe penalties from making collections 
for tlieir support or ministering to their relief. 
It was no idle dread with which these meetings 
were regarded ; a community of grievances 
would coiiibiiie the frequenters of them against 
tlieir oppressors, aud as the Scottisli people had 
but recently been a feudal militia they had 
arms in their possession, aud knew how to u.se 
them. The employment of soldiers was there- 
fore increased, and among other precautions 
Sir James Turner was empowered to search 
every house for arms, and carry them forcibly 
.away. On the 7th of December, 1665, finding 
that conventicles were held and frequented 
more than ever, the privy-council passed an act 
for their efi'ectual suppression, by which, iu 
addition to former jwoliibitioiis and perndtie.-i, 
not only the privy-council might iidliot tliose 
penalties, but all who had or siiouki Imve his 
maje.sty’3 CQiiiniissioii to that efiect. Tlie iiiter- 
]jretation of this act invested every Inutal sol- 
dier with the power of punishing, :is he acted 
under royal authority ; and so uiiderstaniling 
it, he was not slow to reduce it to prac- 
1 tice. He might seize, fine, drag to jiriaon, or 
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a liouse of wliieh tlie occupants eitlier could not 
or would uot pay tins fine, their lawlessness was 
not confined to mere diatrainiug ; they destroyed 
whatever could not be converted into money, 
interrupted and ridiculed the family devotions, 
and tyrannized over the inmates whom they had 
tiius reduced to beggary, until they converted 
them into homeless w.anderers on the highway. 
Nor was this the worat of these military ex- 
cesses, and in the fulness of thoir unrestrained 
power the soldiery were sometimes guilty of 
those revolting offences which they perpetrate 
in the flush of victory, and upon tlie inhabitants 
of a rebellions city which they have taken by 
.storm. x\ud still there was no remeid. Charles 
was hnried iuhis sensnal pleasures in London, 
and if a thought of Scotland crossed him, it was 
one of hatred or revenge. Rothes and 81011^0, 
the two royal vicegerents in Edinburgh, instead 
of checking these military oppressions, actually 
found fault with Turner for not acting up to 
the ffill strictness and rigour of his commission. 
And as for the aristocracy, upon whom the 
Scottish commons had been wont to depend, 
and to whom in their feudal devotedness they 
had been accustomed to apply for redress, a 
change had passed upon them with the changes 
of the period. London instead of Edinburgh 
was now their capital, and court favour instead 
of feudal power and popularity the mark of 
their ambition. Emulous of rivalling the Eng- 
lish nobility, who with no higher titles had far 
superior revemies, they could only eke out their 
scanty means by the roy.al favour, and were 
willing to sell both their country and themseives 
for [tensions and profitable court appointments. 
N oble exceptions indeed there were, hut they were 
unable to hear up against the general current. 
They could no longer strengthen themselves by 
bonds of man-rent, or be the kinglings of their 
little district, when the great lord of the state, 
or the acts of parliament or council were against 
them j and to interpose in favour of the per.se- 
cuted Presbyterians could only hiing them 
under condemnation as the enemies of order 
and the king. It was among the inferior 
nobility, the barons of Scotland, that the open 
friends of the Covenanters were still to he found. 
They had been the first to adopt the cause of 
the Reformation in the times of James Y.; and 
in the i cign of his unworthy descendant, Charles 
II., they still continned to furnish a remnant 
who adhered to it. They were too distant from 
the court to be corrupted by its influence, and 
reckoned too obscure and powerless to he courted 
by its solicitations. 

Although the cause of Episcopacy was thus 
tirged to full speed, the complaint of Sharp was 
that it was not driven fast enough; and nothing 


would satisfy him hut the establishment anew 
of the Court of High Commission, of which, 
like Laud, he should he the director. This 
tyrannous court was accoidiugly restored on 
the 16th of January, 1664, having nine ecclesi- 
astical and thirty-five Lay members, five of 
whom, including one prelate, were suificient to 
form a quorum; and as Sharp w'as first in the 
commission, and to take precedence even of the 
lord-chancellor, there was no likelihood that 
such a court would fail thronglr lack of energy. 
Its powers were also more despotic than those 
of its predecessor had been. They could sum- 
mon before them and punish all the deposed 
ministers who presumed to preach, all persons 
who attended conventicles, all who repaired to 
meetings at fasts and sacraments, and all who 
slionld speak, preach, write, or print against 
Epi.scopacy. They were empowered to inflict 
suspension or de])o.sitiou from the ministry, to 
punish by fine and imprisonment, to employ 
the magistrates and military for the apjn'elien- 
sion of recusant p.arishioners, and generally to do 
and execute whatever they should judge lit in 
such respects for tlie service of his majesty.* 
With a court invested with such terrible power, 
and having Archbishop Sharp at its head, the 
persecutions of the Presb^'teriaus were resumed 
with such vigour that soon the state officers 
were confounded, and endeavoured to abate 
them. Often, also, in the trials of this court 
hearsay and presumption were accepted for 
proofs, iind its ijunishments dictated by caprice 
and not warranted by law. The consequence 
was that the secular arm, to which the victims 
of the High Commission were handed over for 
the infliction of punishment, often refused to 
second it. The judges and lawyers of these 
courts had professional characters of their own 
to support, which made them averse to such 
proceedings; but when they showed their wish 
to confine themselves to the statute-book Sliarp 
and his brethren were loud in outcries against 
their renii.saness. The people, they said, were 
80 leagued and combined together that to find 
full proof against offenders was impossible; and 
was the cliuvch to he shipwrecked for law 
punctilios? Such at length was the amount of 
public whipping, branding, imprisoning, and 
banishing of the Presbyterians, and the arro- 
gance with which the High Commission ruled 
over the land, that the jwoud nobles could no 
longer endure this ecclesiastical predominance, 
and the public discontent it occasioned was so 
formidable that these obnoxious courts of in- 
quisition were sufl'ered to expire. They had, 
however, already done their utmo.st. and were 
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lunv to ilii; of iiianitir.n. It wasi said tliafc of alt violent method.s; but be would by uo means 
those \\ bo Were brought before such a tiibunal, suffer liini to quit his bishopric.” Here tlie 
be llie et ideuce what it might, none e, scaped modern friends of Episcopacy will naturally 
unpunished, and that at last its severities be- exclaim, ''O si sic omnes!” Had .all or even a 
came so llagraiit th.at the bishops could procure large portion of the bench of Scottish prelate.s 
neither judges to sit in it nor parties to come been like the eloquent, pious, pure-minded luul 
forward to prosecute.' gentle Bishop of Dunblane, how soon these 

Such was the dreary history of Scotland troubles might have been compo.sed, if they had 
during the years 16(54 aud 16G5. Ttie Preshy- ever arisen, and Iiow gently and pensuasively 
terians as a body were stigmatized by' Sharp the Church of Scotland might have been allured 
and his brethren under the name of fanatics, into close and yet closer conformity with tliat 
and were puuislied us rebels. The emptines,s of England, uutil their differences had disap- 
of the iiari.sli churches wa.s conipeus.ated by the peared or been but of am.all account ! But 
fulnos.s of the piistms. Aud if any' escajied tine Leighton stood alone, and there was none to 
or imprisonment it was often to endure the second or .succeed him. Unchecked by his ex- 
juore seviou.s infliction of being transported to anijffe his biethren went on in their vindictive 
the jilantations, aud there sold for slaves. A career of persecution, uutil the natural eilect 
fanaticiam imiueasurahly transcending the wild- was to make the Scots more attached to tlieir 
est and wcjrst disphiy.s of Prosbytcriani!5m aui- down-trodden church, aud more confirmed ia 
mated the prehite.s, so that the ruin of Scotland their Presbyteriani.sm than evei-. It wii,s with 
itself seemed in their eyes a lesser evil than a branding -iron that Pre.shyteiianism was 
failure in the establishment of Episcopacy'. But burned into the Scottish mind, so that it be- 
there was one striking instance of contrast, and came a deep and indelible national cbaracter- 
this we give in tlie following words of Bishop istic. 

Burnet, who, though attached to his church aud The chief dread of the hi-sliops wa.s tlie as- 
order, was still more attached to ti'uo religion sembling of conventicles, and to siqipress them 
and vital godliness; aud it shows that there their edicts had been especially severe. Not 
was still one faithful Abdiel among the faith- only were the people puuislied for iion-atteud- 
less — ance at the parish church, hut doubly punished 

“ At that time Leighton was prevailed on to if they repaired to these lonely meetings, which 
go to court, and to give tlie king a true account wei-e lield by stealtli, and in plaoe-s least liable 
of the proceedings in Scotland ; which, be said, to suspicion. And to incapacitate the ejected 
were so violent that he could not concur iu the ministers, and prevent them from collecting 
planting tlie Christian religion itself in such a such assemblies, all (lereons were prohibited 
manner, much less a form of government. He under .severe penalties from making collections 
tlierefure begged leave to quit bis bishopric aud for their sujiport or ministering to their relief, 
to retire ; for he thought he was iu some sort It was no idle dread with which these meetings 
aeeesaory to the violences done by others, since were regarded; a community of griev£iiice.s 
he was one of them, aud all was pretended to would comhiiie the frequeiitera of them against 
be done to estaiilish them and their order, their oppre-ssora, and as the Scottish people liad 
There were indeed no violences committed iu but recently been i feu 1 il militn they h id 
his diocese. He went round it continually arms iu tiieir po.ssession, and knew how to use 
eveiy year, preaching aud catechizing from tliem. The employment of .soldiera was tliere- 
parish to parish. He continued in his private fore increased, and among other precautions 
and ascetic omirse of life, and gave all his in- Sir James Turner was empowered td search 
come, beyond the small expense of his own every house for arms, aud carry them forcibly 
person, to the poor. He .studied to raise in his away. On the 7th of December, leOh, finding 
clergy a greater sense of spiritual matters and that conventicles were held and frequented 
of tiia care of souls, and was in all respecte -a more than ever, the privy-couucil jiasscd .in act 
burning and shining light, highly esteemed by for their effectual suppression, by wdiicli, iu 
the greater part of his diocese ; even the Pres- addition to former jiroliibitious aud penaltie.-i, 
byterians were much mollified, if not quite not only the privy-couucil might inflict these 
overcome, by' bis mild and heavenly course of penalties, but all who had or should liai'e his 
life. The king seemed touched with the state majesty’s commission to that efi'ect. Tlie inter- 
that the country wa.s in; he spoke veiy severely prefcitiou of this act invested every brutal sol- 
of Sharp, and assured Leighton he would quicldy dier with the power of piiiiishiug, as he acted 
come to other measure.9, aud put a stoi) to those under royal authority' ; and so understanding 

— it, lie was not slow to reduce it to prac- 
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pmiisili ns Jio anw fit all who frequented con- 
venticles, or sdlowed them to be held in their 
houses; anil after this act military oppression 
beciimo more violent and intolerable. As if all 
this had not been enough Sir Janies Turner 
was sent early in the spring of ICOli into the 
south and west couutie.s to propagate Episcopacy | 
with fire and sword. It was a perilous com- j 
mission to grant to such a man, of whom tve i 
are told, that “he was naturally liuvee, but was I 
mad when he was drunk, and that was very j 
often."' His chief ravages extended over Niths- 
dalo and Ualloway,!iml, in conseqnenee of the ad- 
ditional penalti es against conventicles, were more | 
severe than ever ; for whereas before otlenders 
were only re.sponsible for tlieir own deeds, the 
iimuceiit were now made responsible for the 
guilty — landlords for their servants and tenants, 
tenants for their landlords, and husbands and 
fathers for their wives and children. These 
formed such jiretexl.s for exaction and spolia- 
tion, that wherever the soldiers were quartered 
the visit was signalized Viy impoverished house- ! 
holders and the jiea.sautry driven out to beg on | 
the liiglnvays. Previous to this, also, gentle- j 
men had been respected, but now they were I 
exempted no longer; and men of mark and I 
substance, the inheritors of ancient names and | 
reprosentati vea of honoured houses, were subject, 
equally with their hinds and cottars, to tlie iu- i 
quisitoriiil trials and arrogant impositions of 
the lowest soldiers in the ranks. P.y the.se mili- 
tary occupations of the districts fifty thousand 
pounds Scots W’era exacted in the west country 
alone, and a nineh gre.ater sum in Gallow.ay 
and Dumfriesshire, independently of what the 
soldiers wa.sted and destroyed — for it was their 
practice to destroy what provisions they did 
not use, and break every article of furniture 
that coukl not readily he converted into mouey.- 
Amidst these severities the patience of the 
people was as wonderful as it was unwonted; 
but it was a religious cause for which they were 
suffering, and they contented themselves with ; 
appealing to heaven when earthly redre.ss was 
denied them. Even an outbreak of the popuhn- 
feeling; winch occurred at last, was entirely 
iioeidental. In November, lOtSfi, after seven 
months of military devastation in the west, four 
couutrymen, who had been chased from their 
homes and compelled to hirk among the moun- 
tains and mosses of Galloway, hapjiened to pass 
tlirough the village of Dairy in Dumfriesshire, 
when they were informed th.at three or four sol- 
diei s ivcre barbarou-sly treating a poor old inan 
who was unable to pay the required fines. They 
hastened to the spot and found the man lying 
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on the ground, bound hand and foot, and the 
soldiers threatening to strip him naked and lay 
him on a red-hot gridiron. The countrymen, 
unable to endure such inhumanity, interposed; 
the soldiers drew their swords upon them, and 
in the scuffle that ensued one of their number 
was wounded by the shot of a pistol loaded with 
a piece of a tobacco-pipe. Upon this his com- 
rades, as cowardly as they were cruel, surren- 
dered, and the old man was set free. The coun- 
trymen, knowing well that their lives were 
forfeited by this act, resolved to die with 
arms in their hands rather than ropes about 
their neck.s, and being joined by some others, 
they advanced to where a small party of .sol- 
diers were stationed, whom they captured and 
disarmed, only one soldier who would not yield 
being killed iu the struggle. The insurgents 
W'ere quickly increased by fresh recruits, and 
marching lupidly to Dumfries, they took Sir 
James Turner, whom they found in bed, jiris- 
oner, and disarmed his soldiers. And now it 
jttight have fared hard with this unlucky com- 
mander, who.se oppre.s8ions had made lum odious 
to the country; but on examining his jiapers 
they found that he had even fallen sliort of the 
sevei’ities prescribed by the bishops, upon which 
be xvas spared by the solicitations of Neilsou of 
Corsaek, whose property Tumor’s soldiers had 
almost ruined. Iu proof also of their loyalty 
they proceeded to the cross of Dumfrie.s, .'md 
drank his majesty’s health and prosperity to his 
government.-’ 

As soon as tidings of this revolt reached Edin- 
burgh the government was throw'ii into a panic 
equal to their former confidence; they knew what 
oppressive orders they had issued, and how faith- 
fully they had been obeyed. A double portion 
of this terror fell to the lot of Sharp, who, in the 
absence of the Earl of Rothes, was president of 
the privy-council, and therefore head of the 
executive; and his preparations to meet the 
difficulty showed the extremity of his fear. 
Edinburgh w.as placed iu a state of siege ; the 
ferries of the Forth were secured, and the bridge 
of Stirling barricaded ; expresses were sent out 
to all the noblemen of the south and west, com- 
manding them to join the royal forces. But the 
chief hope of the prelates was iu Sir Thomas 
Dalziel of Binus, an abler and more truculent 
soldier than Tumei', who had been trained iu 
the military service of Mu.scovy, and recalled by 
the Scottish council to command its army when 
theise oppressive measures were to be enforced 
by military coercion; and us he was as iiiaeces- 
sible to pity as to fe-ar, it was thought that he 
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wouid dtiil conckisivoiy with the iiisuTgents and prisoners; tlie rest escaped through the diirk- 
slitltj ihc insuiTectioii in their Llood. He was ness of tlie night, and the demency of the 
conimisHiuimd on this occasion to hold his head- lio3'alist horsemen, who, being chielly Scottish 
quiU'teis at ttlasgow, and act against the rebels geutleruen, had compassion for the fugitives, and 
wherever hi.s presoiice .slioidd be most required, fcivoured their escape. Tin's skirmish, called the 
In tlie meautiine the difficulties of this nii- battle of tlie Pentlands, fought on the a.^lh of 
fortiinato rebelJion, against wliicli .such imposing November, 166(1, w:is thus spceilily ended, but 
preqairatinus had (jcen made, were hourly in- only to be followed by more intolerable, suiiev- 
creasiug, for it had originated entirely in acci- iugs than the Covenanters had yet eudiu-cd.' 
dent and grown without a. plan. The council Uy this victory of a regular army over a luind- 
annnuoned the itLsurgente by jn-oclaniation to lay fill of untrained half-armed pea.saiifcry the liearts 
down tiieir arms within twenty-four hours; but, of the prelates, wliicli had yielded to Llespair, 
as no pi omiho of indenmily was coiqiled with rebounded into extravagant exiilliitioii, But this 
tliis coinimnid, (Iiey knew lliat it was only a change of feeling, instead of inclining them to 
summons to the gallows, and thought it better clenveucy, made tliein look with doulile hatred on 
to die in the held. They marched to Lanark, those who had tan.sed their disquietude, and the 
where they mustered nearly three thonsaiiil renthuid prisoners were the lirst on wlmm their 
lioiwe and foot, hut inqierfectly armed and I'erenge wis iiifiioted. After they had been 
wholly iiiidiseiplined ; and although they had brought to Bdinburgli to abide their trial Sharp, 
been joined hy Colomd Wallace, a bravo enter- who still presided in the privy-council during 
pridiig oilioer, who became their commander, the absence of Eothes in Loudon, issued such 
their prospect of success was so desperate that orders as he thought best calculated to improve 
many were daily deserting them. At Lanark the victory. The lord-treasurer wa.s required to 
they renewed the Covenant and drew up a short secure the property of all who had joined the 
.statement of the caii-ses of their ilsing, which ri.siiig — an order which laid the greater part 
they declared to be “sinless self-defence” instead of Ayrshire and Galloway under confiscation, 
of hostile aggresaiou, and deliverance from their Dalziel was commanded to .search for and ap- 
numerous grievances, “ the jii-st sense of wiiich,” prebend all persons who had given them coiiii- 
they said, “ riiaile us choose rather to betake teuance avid shelter, and to quarter Ida troops 
ourselve,y to the fields for self-defence than to upon their lands. Soon afterwards a proolaina- 
stay at home burdened d.aily with the calamities tiou was made, in wliicli, after speeifj'hig tnaiiy 
of others and tortured with the fears of our own gentlemen, niini.ster.s, and elders, wdio had been 
approaching misery.” They then advanced to concerned in the lata I’ebellion, all subjects of 
Edinburgh ; but, on approaching the citjq they his majesty were pi'ohibited from sheltering or 
found it so well fortified anil occupied with aiding them, and coiimiaiided to jnirsiie, seize, 

, troops, that the hope of an entrance into the and deliver them up to justice, on pain of being 
capital, or reinforcements of tlieir friends from treated as accomplices in their crime, while the 
its guarded gates, were equally hopeless. Tims curates were required to furnish lists of all pe.r- 
disappointed, worn out witli hunger and the sons who were supposed to bo concerned in any 
cold of a winter’s maroli, and reduced to nine way with the risivig. Having Issued these orders 
Inmdreil men, “who looked rather like dying the council pi'oceeded to the trial of those wVio 
men than .soldieis going to conquer,” with Sir had been captured at Ihillion Green. This 
Thomas Dalziel closely follow'ing on tlieir track, was but a short and an easy process, as their 
they fell back upon the I’eiitlaiid Hills and eondemiiation had been previously deter- 
selected ilieir place fora limil stand upon Eullioii mined. It was in vain for them to plead the 
Green. 'I'lieir .situation wan so well chosen that wrongs tlieybad suffered, and the rights of .self- 
Dalziel, when lie came up with his numerous defence ; it wa.s sufficient that the}' were eon- 
and well-ap))ointed forces, hesitated to attack vioted of rising and gathering in .arms, and of 
them, .-Vt last he sent forward a body of fifty reiiemng the Covenant without and against the 
horse, will) were met by an equal number of king’s authority and consent. It was in vain 
mounted Covenanters and driven back to their that their advocate objected that these men had 
main body. Ii was but a momentary success surrendered on the assurance of quarter; it was 
that gave dignity to their defeat ; when the answered, that although spared in the field a.3 
whole wciglit of the Royalist army foil upon soldiers they were still amenable for their re- 
them, nuinber.s, disdjiline, and weapons had hellion to the civil tribunal ns subjects. After 
their nsiial effect upon a weary, exhausted, iin- a brief form of trial eleven were sentenced to 

trained handful, and after a gallant but useless | 

resistance the insurgents were put to the rout. I v.... i ti, „ i- 
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deatli, but oue died of hia wounds, before the day 
of execution. The other ten on the 7th of De- 
OBUiber were hanged on one gibbet; their heads 
were set up at Hamilton, Kilmarnock, and Kirk- 
cudbright, and their right hands at Lanark, 
where they had taken the Covenant.^ Among 
those sufferers were Major John M'Culloch of 
Barholm, Captain John Amot, and two young 
gentlemen, brothers, the Gordons of Knock- 
breck. They all died with Christian constancy, 
rei)ellii)g with their dying testimony the charge 
of rebellion. When the laws requiring them to 
become Prelatists had been met simply by passive 
forbearance, they were fined, imprisoned, beaten 
like beasts of burden, scourged, and driven from 
their homes to the mountains ; and when they 
appealed against these iniquitous inflictions 
their rulers had no pity, and the laws no redress. 
But they did not die despairing of their cause, 
or believing that their lives would he .sacrificed 
in vain, and the following conclusion of their 
dying testimony expressed a prophetic hope 
which future events resdized : “We are assured 
though this be the day of Jacob’s trouble, that 
yet the Lord, when he liath accomplished the 
trial of his own and filled up the cup of his ad- 
versaries, he will awalce for judgment, plead his 
own cause, avenge the quarrel of his covenant, 
make inquiry for blood, vindicate his people, 
break the arm of the wicked, and establish the 
just for to Him belongeth judgment and ven- 
geance. And though our eyes shall not see it, 
yet we believe that the Sun of Rigliteousness shall 
arise with healing under his wings; and that he 
will revive his work, repair the breaches, build 
up the old wastes, and raise up the desolations; 
yea, tlie Lord will judge his people and repent 
himself for his servants, when their iwwer is 
gone, and there is none shut np or left." Well 
might such men declare, as they did, “ We would 
not exchange lots with our adversaries nor re- 
deem onr lives, liberties, and fortunes at the 
price of perjury and breach of the Covenant.”^ 
This public execution was followed by that of 
other five, who siifiored death on the 14th of 
December, and the iniquity of their trial was ag- 
gravated by counsel being denied them. But the 
punishment of death was now to be refined upon 
by the addition of torture, to make the pri,soners 
convict tliemsel ves and pronounce their own con- 
demnation. The chief instrument used on this 
occasion was the hoot, an instrument used in 
extreme cases in France, and that had not been 
altogether unknown to the ancient Romans. It 
consisted of a framework of four wooden hoards 
nailed together, into which the leg of the accused 
who refused to confess was pkced; and into this 
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wedges of different sizes were suooe.ssively in- 
serted and driven down by a heavy mallet, until 
the flesh of the limb was burst, or the bones 
shattered, according to the amount of infliction 
that might be found neceissary. By this horrid 
instrument Neilson of Corsack, one of the Pent- 
land insurgents, was now to be interrogated. 
He had been fined and imprisoned, and after- 
wards, with his wife and family, had been driven 
from his home, and aU his substance sold and 
wasted by the soldiers who were quartered upon 
him, because he refused to attend tlie miuiatra- 
tious of his parish curate. It wms not wonder- 
ful that he should join the rising and hold a 
command in it; but what was worthy of remark, 
was his clemency in behalf of Sir James Turner, 
whose soldiers had been quartered upon him, to 
riot and waste at their pleasure ; and it was by 
his earnest entreaty that the life of Sir James 
was spared, when hi,s incensed captors would 
liave put him to death. It xvas thought that 
such a peraoii must he privy to all the jflans of 
the late rebellion, of which Sharp and his coad- 
jutors had sent up such alarming accounts to 
the king, and which they were now anxious to 
verify, in consequence of which Neilson was 
interrogated under the torture of the hoot, al- 
though Turner, in a generous mood, liacl endea- 
voured to obtain his pardon. But though the 
instrument was applied, and though the mallet 
descended, Neilson — “that meek and generous 
gentleman,” as he was justly described by his 
acquaintances — either would confess nothing or 
had nothing to confess, and continued to declare, 
arald.st his agonizing shrieks, that the rising was 
unconoerted, and that nothing but the general 
oppression had caused it. This answer was so 
unsatisfactory that Rothes, the commissioner, 
who had returned from London, and now pre- 
sided at the trial, repeatedly ordered the exe- 
cutioner to “ give him the otlier touch.” It was 
only when he had been mangled to the utmost 
of endurance, and wlien nothing could be ga- 
thered from Ids words, that he was sentenced 
to die as a rebel against the king.® 

Another victim of the torture was Hugh 
M'Kail, a preacher or licentiate. Distinguished 
by learning, eloquence, and piety, lie had been 
licensed at the early age of twenty ; hut Ejrisoo- 
pacy being newly introduced, his lust sermon 
was preached in Edinburgh, in which he stated 
that “the Church of Scotland had been perse- 
cuted by a Pharaoh on the throne, a Hamau in 
the state, and a Judas in tlie church.” Although 
he made no application of these cases to the 
present state of affains. Sharp suspected himself 
to be meant by Jiidas, and sent a party of horse 
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a few days after to apprehend the preacher; hut | 
M‘Kail having got warning of the primate’s 
design, s.aved himself hy iiiglit, and during four 
years wtis obliged to lead a life of exile ujjou 
the Continent. On the rising in the west he 
joined the insurgents, and accompanied them in 
their march, but was taken prisoner before they 
had reached Eullion Green. Although there was 
thus nothing on which to found a capital convic- 
tion, it wiis tliought that he had been privy to 
the whole design, which his judges still persisted 
in terming a deep-laid conspiracy; and to make 
him reveal the several brandies of the plot imd 
its chief agents he was subjected to the torture 
of tlie boot. Hia youth — for lie was only 
tweuty-.six yeans old— and tlie enfeebled state 
of his health had no effect upon hia judges; and 
the crushing wedges were driven homo with ten 
or eleven strokes, all of which he received 
without a murmur. Before the last stroke was 
dealt he solemnly protested thathefcnewuothiug 
more than, he had already told them; that he 
believed the insurrection to have been a sudden 
rising, occasioned by the discontent of the peofJe 
with Sir James Turner; and that though all 
the joints in his body were to be tortured as his 
poor leg liad been he could reveal uothiugfurtlier. 
After this infliction, which was so much more 
than law or justice could wamuit, instead of 
being .set free, lie was condemned to die with 
the rest. During his short stay in pri.son pre- 
vious to execution lie chiefly employed himself 
in sustaining the courage of his fellow-prisoners; 
and wlieii a friend wondered at his cheerfulnes.s, 
and asked how his sliattered limb was, he jo- 
cosely answered, “The fear of my neck makes 
me forget my leg.” When he was brought out 
to the scaffold his youth, his comely appearance, 
and the suffering he had undergone produced 
such a thrill of emotion among the crowd that 
all were melted into tears : “ there was such a 
laiiientation,” says Kirkton, “as was never 
known in Scotland before ; not one dry check 
upon all the street or in all the nuniberless 
windows in the market-place.” As for M'Kail 
himself, he was the only one who showed neither 
dejection nor sorrow, and when he heard the 
geiieriil lamentation he said, “Your work is not 
to weep, but to pray that we may be honourably 
borne through — and blessed be the Lord, that 
supports me. Now,” he continued, “as I have 
been beholden to the prayers and kindness of 
many since my imprisonment and sentence, so 
I hope you will not be wanting to me now in 
this last step of my journey, that I may witness 
a good coufe-ssioD.” He then explained to them 
the ground of his consolation by reading to 
them the last chapter of the Apocalypse. 
When the rope was put round his neck and 
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i tlie napkin over liis eyes he raised the liaiidker- 
ehief from his face to utter a last farewell en- 
coiiragemeut. “I hope,” he saitl, “you per- 
ceived no alteration or discouragement in my 
countenance and carriage; and as it m.ay be 
your wondei', so I profess it is a wonder to my- 
self, and I will tell you the reason of it: be.sides 
the justness of my cause, this fe my comfort, 
which was said of Lazarus when he died, that 
‘the angels did carry liis soul into Abraham’s 
bosom;’ so that as there is a great solemnity 
here of a confluence of people, a scaffold, and a 
gallows, and people looking out at window.s, .so 
is there greater and more solemn preparation in 
heaven of angels to carry ruy soul to Christ’s 
bosom. Again, this is my comfort, that it is to 
come into Christ’s hands, and He will present 
it blameless and faultle.ss to the Father, and 
then shall I be ever with the Lord.” With 
heaven thus opening to his view he ]ja.ssed into 
that burst of rapture which no triumphant fare- 
well to earth and time has ever surpassed; 
“ And now I leave to speak any more to crea- 
tui’e.s, and turn my speech to thee, 0 Lord ; 
now I begin my intercourse with God wliieli 
shall never be broken off. Farewell father and 
inothei’, friends and relations; farewell moat 
and drink; farewell sun, moon, and stars! 
Welcome God and Father; welcome sweet 
Lord Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant; 
welcome blessed Spirit of grace and God of all 
consolation, welcome glory, welcome eternal 
life, welcome death ! Thus passed the youth- 
ful martyr from earth to heaven, as if, like the 
Ti.shbite of old, he had been boi-ne to immoi tality 
without ta.sting the bitterness of death. Not- 
withstanding the degrading adjuncts of an exe- 
cution, who of his pi'oudest persecutors but had 
cause to exclaim, “May my last end be like 
his !” 

These inflictions which we have mentioned 
did not comprise the whole punishment of the 
Pentland in.surreotion : other executions fol- 
lowed at Glasgow, Ayr, and Irvine ; and several 
persons, to make their death the more bitter, 
were hanged at the doors of their own houses. 
But in every case they repudiated the charge of 
rebellion, and vindicated their loyalty to the 
last — a loyalty which theirtirae-B6rvingeiiemie.s, 
who forsook the Stewart race in their Itoiir of 
need, were too base to imitate. Of th is assurance 
we have the dying testimonies of the suflerers 
themselve.s, who were careful to vindicate their 
creed from the political aspersions which were 
thrown upon it. They all owned the authority 
of the king, and were ready to submit to any- 
thing but Episcopacy, which he had no right to 
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death, but one died of his wonnds heforu the day 
of execution. The other ten on the 7th of .De- 
ceinbej’ wei’e hanjjed on one gibbet; their heads 
wore set up at Hamilton, Kilmarnoclt, and Kirk- 
cudbright, and their right hands at Ijaiiark, 
%vhefe they had taken the Covenant.' Among 
tho.se Hutferens were Major John M'Culloeh of 
Barholni, Captain John Arnot, and two young 
gentlemen, brothers, the Oordotis of Knoek- 
breck. They all died with Chri.stian constancy, 
repelling witli Iheir dying testimony the charge 
of rebellion, When tlie laws requiring them to 
become Prelatists had been met simply by passive 
forliearanee, tliey were lined, imprisoned, beaten 
like boasts of buiden, scourged, and driven from 
their homes to the mountains; and when they 
appoiilocl against these iniquitous iiiilictions 
their ruler-s had no pity, and the laws no redress. 
But they did not die despairing of their cause, 
or believing that their lives would be sacriticed 
in vain, and the following coiiclusioii of their 
dying testimony expressed a prophetic hope 
which future events realized : “Wo are fissured 
though this be the day of Jacob’s trouble, tliat 
yet tlio Loii:l, when he hath accomplished the 
trial of his own and filled up the cup of his ad- 
versaries, he will awfike for judgment, plead his 
own cause, avenge the quarrel of his covenant, 
make inquiry for blood, vindicate hi.s people, 
break the arm of the wicked, and establish the 
just j—for to Him helongeth judgment and vcii- 
geanee. And though our eyes shall not see it, 
yet we believe that the Sun of Eighteousncs.s .sli.all 
arise with healing under his wings; and that he 
will revive his work, repair the brcficlies, Imild 
up the old wastes, and raise up the desolations; 
yea, the Lord will judge his people and repent 
himself for his servants, when their power is 
gone, and there is none shut up or left.” Well 
might such men declare, as they did, “We would 
not exchange lots with our advonsiirios nor re- 
deem our lives. hbertie.s. and fortunes at the 
price of perjury and breach of the Covenant.”'^ 
This public execution was followed by that of 
other five, who suffered death on the 14tli of 
December, and the iniquity of their trial was ag- 
gravated by counsel being denied them. But the 
puinshinent of death was now to be refined upon 
by the addition of torture, to make the prisoners 
convict themselves and pronounce their own eon- 
deumation. The chief iiistrunient used on this 
occasion was the hoot, an instrument used in 
extreme cases in France, and that had not been 
altogether unknown to the ancient Eomans. It 
oonaisted of a framework of four wooden boards 
nailed together, into which the leg of the aeeused 
who refused to confess was placed; and into this 
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wedges of different sizes were .successively in- 
serted and driven down by a heavy mallet, until 
the liesh of the limb was burst, or the bones 
shattered, according to the amount of inliiction 
that might lie found necessary. By tiiis horrid 
inatriiiueut NeiLsou of (Jorsauk, one of the Pent- 
land insurgents, was now to be intuiTogatcd. 
He bad been lined and impri.suued, and after- 
wards, with his wife and family, bad been driven 
from bis home, and all his snbatanee sold and 
wasted by the soldiers who were quartered upon 
liini, because he refused to attend the ministra- 
tions of his parish curate. It was not wonder- 
ful that lie should join the rising and hold a 
command in it; but what was worthy of remark, 
was his clemency in behalf of Sir James Tumor, 
whose soldiers had been quartered upon him, to 
riot and waste at their pleasure ; and it was by 
his earnest entreaty that the life of Sir James 
was spared, when his iuceiised captoi« would 
have put him to death. It wu.s thought that 
such a person must be privy to all tlie plaii.s of 
the late robollioii, of wliicli Sharp mid Ids coad- 
jutors bad sent up siicli alarming accounts to 
the king, and wliicli tliuy wert) now anxious to 
verify, ill coiiseipicuce of wliicli Neilaon ivas 
intorrogated under the torture of tlie boot, al- 
though 'J.'urnor, in a genoroiw mood, bad endea- 
voured to olAaiii bis pardon. Hut lliough the 
instrument was applied, and though the mallet 
descended, Neilson that meek and generous 
gentleman,” as lie wa.s justly de.sijribud by his 
acquaiutauces— -oither would confesa nothing or 
had nothing to confeas, and continued to deeliu'e, 
amidst his agouiziiig ahrielcs, that the rising was 
uncoiicevted, and tliat notliing but the geiusval 
oppraasiou had caused it. Tills answer was so 
unsatisfactory that itothes, the ooininis.sioiier, 
who had returned from London, and now ])re- 
sided at the trial, repeatedly ordered tlie exe- 
cutioner to “give him the otliur touch.” It was 
only when he had been mangled to the utmo.st 
of enduvanco, and when nothing could bo ga- 
thered from bis words, that he was sentenced 
to die as a rebel against the king.“ 

Another victim of the torture was !Hugh 
Ml'Kail, a preacher or licentiate. Distingiiislied 
by learning, eloquence, and piety, he bad been 
licensed at the early ago of twenty ; but Ejnsco- 
paey being newly introduced, bis last Bcvmon 
was preached in Edinburgh, in wliicli lie .stated 
that “the Church of Scotland liad been iierae- 
cuted by a Pharaoh on the throne, a Human in 
the state, and a Judas in the cliuroli.” Although 
he nnule no application of these cases to the 
present state of afl'air.s, Sharp suspected himself 
to be meant by Judas, and sent a party of horaa 
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a few days after to apprehend the preacher; but 
M‘Kail having got warning of the primate’s, 
design, saved himself by flight, and during four 
years was obliged to lead a life of exile upon 
the Continent. On the rising in the west he 
joined the insurgents, and accompanied them in 
their march, but was taken prisoner before they 
had reached Bullion Green. Although there was 
thus nothing on which to found a capital convic- 
tion, it was tliought that he had heen privy to 
the whole design, which his judges still persisted 
in terming a deep-laid conspiracy; and to make 
him reveal the several branches of the plot and 
its chief agents he was subjected to the torture 
of the hoot. His youth — for he was only 
twenty-six years old— and the enfeebled state 
of his health had no effect upoir Ilia judges ; and 
the crushing wedges were driven home with ten 
or eleven strokes, all of which he received 
without a murmur. Before the last stroke was 
dealt he solemnly prote.sted that he knew uotliiug 
wore than he had already told them ; that he 
believed the insurrection to have been a sudden 
rising, occasioned by the discontent of the people 
with Sir James Turner; and that though all 
the joints in his body were to he tortured as hi.s 
poor leg had beeiiheeouldrevealuothiugfurther. 
After this infliction, wliich was so much more 
than law or justice could warrant, instead of 
being set free, he was condemned to die with 
the rest. During his short stay in prison pre- 
vious to execution he chiefly employed himself 
in sustaining the courage of his fellow-prisoners; 
and when a friend wondered at hia clieerfulness, 
and asked how Ins shattered limb was, he jo- 
cosely answered, “ The fear of my neck make.M 
me forget my leg.” When he was brought out 
to the soalibld hia youth, his comely appearance, 
and the suffering he had undergone produced 
such a thrill of emotion among tlie crowd that 
all were melted into tears : “ thei’e was .such a 
lamentation,” says Kirkton, “us wirs never 
known hi Scotland before ; not one diy cheek 
upon all the street or in all the numberless 
windows in the market-place.” As for M'Kail 
himself, he was the only one who showed neither 
dejection nor sorrow, .and when he heard the 
general lamentation he said, “Your work is not 
to weep, hut to pray that we may he honourably 
borne through — and blessed be the Lord, that 
supports mo. Now,” he continued, “as I have 
been beholden to the prayers and kindness of 
many since my iroiniaonraent and sentence, so 
I hope yon will not be wanting to me now in 
this lust .step of ray journey, that I may witness 
a good confessiou.” He then explained to them 
the ground of his consolation by I’eading to 
them the last chapter of the Apocalypse. 
When the rope was put round his neck and 
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the napkin over his eyes he raised the handker- 
chief from his face to utter a last farewell en- 
couragement. “I hope,” he said, “you per- 
ceived no alteration or discouragement in rny 
countenance and carriage; and as it may be 
your wonder, so I profess it is a wonder to my- 
self, and I will tell you the reason of it; besides 
the justness of my cause, this is my comfort, 
which was said of Lazarus when he died, that 
‘ the angels did can-y his soul into Abraham’s 
bosom ;’ so that as there is a great solemnity 
here of a confluence of people, a scaffold, and a 
gallows, and people looking out at windows, so 
is there greater and more solemn preparation in 
heaven of angels to cany my soul to Christ’s 
bosom. Again, this is my comfort, that it is to 
come into Christ’s hands, and He will present 
it blameless and faultless to the Father, and 
then shall I be ever with the Lord.” With 
heaven thus ojreuiug to his view he passed into 
that burst of raptui-e which no triumphant fare- 
well to earth and time has ever Buri)asMed: 
“ And now I leave to apeak any more to crea- 
tures, and turn my speech to thee, 0 Lord; 
now I begin iny intercourse with God whioli 
shall never be broken off. Farewell father ami 
mother, friends and relations; farewell meat 
and drink; farewell sun, moon, and stars! 
Welcome God and Father; welcome .sweet 
Lord Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant ; 
welcome blessed Spirit of grace and God of all 
consolation, welcome glory, welcome eternal 
life, welcome death 1 Thus piissed the youth- 
ful martyr from earth to heaven, as if, like the 
Tishbite of old, he had beau borne to immortality 
witliout tasting the bitterness of death. Not- 
withstanding the degrading adjuncts of an exe- 
cution, who of hia proudest persecutora hut had 
cause to exclaim, “May my last end be like 
his!” 

These inflictions which we have mentioned 
did not comprise the whole punishment of the 
Peiitland insurrection : other executions fol- 
lowed at Glasgow, Ayr, and Irvine ; and .several 
persons, to make their death the more bitter, 
were hanged at the doors of their own houses. 
But in every case they I’epndiateil the clim’ge of 
rebellion, and vindicated their loyalty to the 
last— a loyalty which their tinie-.serviiig eiieniii-h, 
who forsook the Stewart race in their hour of 
need, were too base to imitate. Of this asauranca 
we have the dying testimonies of the suffcroi.s 
themselves, who were careful to vindicate tlieir 
creed from the political aspcivsioiis which were 
thrown upon it. They all owned the luitlioriti 
of the king, and were ready to anlniiit to any 
thing but Episcopacy, which he had no riixht b 
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infliBf: ; and I'ememberiiig that he, too, had taken 
the t.'cjveuaut, their highest wish was that their 
eomplidnta should reach the royal ear and their 
ecclesiastical oppression be removed by constitu- 
tional authority. Such was the declaration of 
the ten condemned men who, after the sup- 
pression of the Pentland iiisurrection, were 
hanged on one gibbet. “We i e le I 
by men,” they said, and esteemed by many ,'is 
rebels against the king, whose authority we 
acknowledge. Ihit this is our reioicing, the 
testimony of our conscience, that we suffer not 
as evil-doers, but for righteousness, for the 
Word of God and testimony of Jesus Christ, 
aud particularly for our renewing the Coven- 
ants, and in pursuance thereof defending and 
preserving oui'selves by sums against the usur- 
pation and insupportable tyranuj' of the prel- 
ates. aud against the most unchristian aud in- 
hinnan oppression aud persecution that over 
was enjoined and practised by unjust rulera 
nyxm free, umoeeut,- and Ywaceable subjects. 
... We declare in the presence of God, 
before wlioni we are now ready to appear, tliat 
wo did not intend to rebel against the king and 
his just authority, wlioni we acknowledge for 
onr lawful sovereign.”^ Another of the Peiit- 
land victims, a preacher, and who served in the 
iusurvcctiou as a captain, has the following 
words to the same effect : “ I do solemnly de- 
clare, as a dying man, that I had no worse de- 
sign than the restoring of the glorious work of 
refonnatiou according to the Covmuit, end 
more particula.i;ly the extirpation of Prelacy, to 
which his majesty and all Ids subjects are as 
much obligetl as I. And let that bo removed 
.and the work of reformation be restored and I 
dare die in M,aying that his majesty shall not 
have in all his dominions more loving, loyal, 
and peaceable subjects than those who for their 
non-oom]iliance with Prelacy are loaded with 
reproaches of fanaticism aud rebellion.”^ Many 
other such declarations might be quoted exiires- 
sive of the loyalty of the .sufferers, their abhor- 
rence of rebellion, and their willingness to obey 
in all points excejit where a. higher autliority 
than the king’s interposed. But these dying 
testimonies, so much at variance with the 
charges brought against them, were so incon- 
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venient to the ruling powers that it was found 
necessary to drown in noi.se what they could 
not refute ; and this was done by the beating of 
drums at the scailbld as soon as their victims 
introduced this jiart of tlieir testimony. 

But guarded though the tlivoiie was froiu 
every Scottish a|ipeal while this work of cruelty 
was going on, and iiniiiersed i.limigli Im was in 
pleasures, to the neglect of his Icingly duties, 
Cluu'les could not be keiit in utter ignoraneo of 
the misery of bis nortliern subjects and the 
mismanagement of those to whom the adminis- 
tration of government had been intrusted. After 
the first executions for the affair of Peutland he 
sent dowui a letter to the privy-council command- 
ing that no raoi’e lives .should be taken; but this 
order was concealed by Sharp, and Burnet, Arch- 
bishop of Gl.asgow, and in tlie meantime M'Kail 
u 1 tb )tlier.s whom it would have saveil were 
brought to the scaffold.'' Sliar]) was not lilcely 
to forgot the prcacluir’.s sermon about ir “.liulas 
iutliecUuvcU” when the oppovtuuity (if, reejuiUd 
had arrived. Ho .also in tliis manner exacted 
.satisfaction for tlic terror iitfio wlii(;li the repiirt 
of the insurrection bad thrown liiui. Wiicn tlio 
tidings bad arrived in lidiiilnirgli l ie was thrown 
into such a fit of coimbu'uation that lie aiijilied 
for .an armed guard for the protection of his 
(hvelling. But the soldiers so greatly disliked 
this duty, and wore so eag(.!i.’ for a prnctical joke 
at the primate, that they (loiifeiied the night 
every half-hour with fnlsii alai'iiis, as if the 
enemy wore upon them, until the iirclibisliop, 
exhausted with fear and want of ro]ioai,t, was 
fain to leave his house and lodge in tlie cimtie,''' 
The reticence that made him eonewil the royal: 
order not only displayed tho depth and mean- 
ness of hisiwiconr, but the coiiflilence lie placed 
in the tra,ii(|uil indifference of tliu king inui his 
knowledge that the fault would Iw overlooked. 
But it avas generally known, and only loo well 
remembered, when the hour of retribution came 
with a reveiigofulnass equal to Iris own. ' 
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In proportion to the fear of the prelates at 
therobellion in Dumfriesshire, was tlieir triuin|)h 
at its suppression at Pentland: they thought 
that their worst dangers tyere buried in the uu- 
tiinely grave into which their victims had been 
hurried, and that henceforth no tongue would 
be bold enough to move against them. A simi- 
lar delusion seems to have taken possession of 
Dalziel ; and to improve his victory, he, in the 
beginning of 1667, marched into tlie west coun- 
try with a considerable body of his troojM, to 
haraa.s the 'Presbyterians into .submission. He 
established his headquarters at Kilmarnock, 
and there pursued his vocation with such suc- 
cess, that in a few months, by the imposition of 
fines and the quartering of soldiers, he had ex- 
acted from it to an amount of more th.au fifty 
thousand marks. 

His extensive plunder, however, was nothing 
compared with the manner in which it wa.s ex- 


acted; and hero Dalziel acted like some M usco- 
vite, fighting, .slaughtering, and ruling over some 
rebellious Tartar pi-oviuce. Without proof, 
without accussation, but merely on suspicion, 
which was enough for his purpose, ha sum- 
moned before him the neighbouring heritors or 
whomsoever he pleased ; and if they bad money 
few escaped conviction and fine, however inno- 
cent they might he of oifonce. If they deniod 
the crime of particiiiuting in the late rehulliun, 
or sympathy with its agents, he not only threat- 
ened but inflicted torture to obtain confession ; 
and one favourite place which he used for tliis 
purpose was called the Thieves' Hole. Tliis 
was an ugly dungeon in Kilmarnock, into wliicli 
the merely suspected were thrust, where they 
could obtain no rest, hut were obliged to remain 
standing night and day. In this coiifliienuiut 
when one m,an fell dangerously siok, Daiziol 
would not let him out until two couipas.siouate 



jicraons became bail for him; and when he 
^'ranted their petition, he bound them to bring 
baok the prisoner at the appointed time whether 
living or dead. The man died ; the sureties 
brought back the body to the prison door ; and 
there the savage commander allowed it tn lie 
for a coiisideralde time before he allowed it to 
be buried as a special favoiu’. On another oc- 
casion a man was tried for having been at 
Lanark when the insurrection was in that 
quarter. On examination he stated that he 
bad not joined the insurgents, that he had been 
in the town only a short time upon business, 
and that he could give no aeconnt of the rich 
persons there. Incensed that such a testimony 
could not be turned to a profitable account by 
fines on the rich men of Lanark, Dal- 
the man to be led out and immedi- 
shot The lieutenant, nnable to believe 
w-aa in earnest until Dalziel 
repeated the order, went out to the man, wdio 
had been as sceptical on the subject as the lieu- 
tenant himself, and announced to him the posi- 
tive order of the general. The othor craved 
but one night to prepai’e for death, and the 
lieutenant earned his request to ].)alziel, and 
backed it with his own entreaty; but the savage, 
scowling at his officer and reiterating his com- 
mand, added, that he would teach him to obey 
wit/mU scruple. The jioor man was accordingly 
shot, and afterwards stripped naked and left on 
the spot. A sergeant who had him in keeping 
during the interval, and led him to his house, 
had fallen asleep when the sentence was exe- 
cuted ; but when he learned what had happened, 
he sickened and died in a day or two after.* 
Another instance of still more refined cruelty 
was exercised upon a woman who dwelt near 
A man chased hy a party of 
ran into her house, passed out hy an 
opposite door without stopping, and eftectually 
concealed himself in a ditch hard hy, where he 
hid himself by standing to the neck in water. 
Baulked of their prey the soldiers cjucstioned 
the woman, who could only answer that a man 
had run through her liouse, and that she knew 
nothing of him. This was enough: he had 
been in her bouse, and she had failed to pro- 
duce him. They earned her to Kilmainock, 
and there she was sentenced to he let down 
into a deep pit, under the house of tlie de.aii, 
near Kilmarnock, wliere a garrison was sta- 
tioned; and as the pit was full of toads and 
oilier loathsome creatures, her shrieks were 
heard at a gre.at distance, while none dared to 
intercede for her, knowing that a similar pnnish- 
would be the reward of their humanity.” 


Theseatrocitiesof Lalziel, whiehhehad learned 
in the Muscovite service, and which hud all the 
freshness of originality in the eyes of the mili- 
tiuy persecutors in Scotland, wore omiiloUHly 
followed by the other oliieera to whom the 
country was given up. Of these was tiir Miiiigo 
Murray, one of whose doings will suHioe for 
the man and the cliaractor of bis pniceodiugs. 
While ho was scouring the country with a, band 
of soldiera in quest of fugitives, lu! was informed 
of two countrymen who had given a night’s 
lodging to two Pentland insurgents on their 
return to their home. Sir Miingo immediately 
caused them to be apprehended ; but liaving no 
better evidence than hearsay, be endeavoured 
to procure further proof by liangiiig them up 
by their thumbs all night to a tree. This was 
done, and the wretclied siifl'orors would jjroba- 
bly have died before the morning, bad not sonio 
of the soldiers pi'ivately eut tlieni down at ilio 


risk of taking their place.'' Amidst .such dark- 
ening scenes of cruelty, it is gratifying to find 
such ineidental gUiam.M of generous compasRion, 
and that liowevcr brui)ified tho ofiaiei's might 
be, tliey bad soldiers wlio could Im aslnuimd of 
their deeds. 

But almost eipiallmg Dal/.iul lunwelf wa.s feir 
William Baiuiatync, wliolmldacoiwiderableinili- 
tary ooinmand, and used it for tho gratification 
of his cruelty and avaviee, In the parish of liavl- 
stoiqono David M‘Gill,who had been at Iliillion 
Green, and wlioni the imtsuorH sought to ajipro- 
lieiid, escaped detection in womon’.s clotbeH. 
When this fact was asoertainod, it was aNsumod 
that his wife had furnished the disguiso and 
aided his escape; and either to juinish her, or 
force her to confess where her liusbaud was 
concealed, she was bound, and lighted uiatches 
were placed between her finger, s for several 
hours. Tlie agony of this intliction well nigh 
drove her distracted; alio lost the use of her 
■h.ands, and in a few days after died. Sir 
William Bannatyne’s soldiers sooured and 
liluiulered the country round, bringing tlie ac- 
cused, whom they stripped lialf-naked by tho 
way, to their garrison, where they thrust them 
into loathsome dungeons, and only let them out 
.as a special favour when their lives were in 
danger. On one occasion, when drinking in a, 
country inn, Bainiatyne himself made an in- 
decent attempt on tlie iandlady; her bvisbalid 
intei'iioHod, on wliicli Sir William felled liira to 
the ground, and was about to run him through 
tlie body, when a goiitlenian who was present 
in-evented him : a struggle commenced, and the 
gentleumn proving the stronger, il’.-innatyno 
was obliged to halloo to the soldiors who were at 


tlie door to come to the rescue. The galhant 
interposer was bound Avith his head between 
hia knees, and liis hands behind his back, and 
kept in this nnoomfortable condition all night 
and part of the next day, until his friends came, 
and gave bond for hia reappeai-anee. This 
gentlenum also, it is added, was not a fanatic 
but a Royalist, and had been with the king’s 
army at Eullion Green. But Bannatyne’s 
cruelties, murders, oppressions, and other deeds, 
of which the foregoing is a specimen, were so 
many and flagitious that his employers soon 
grew ashamed of him. Hia spoliations were 
also correspondent to his other atrocities, so that 
wherever he came, the parish was devoured by 
the f ee £ 1 te qS f his soldiers, and the fines 
he almost indiscriminately levied on all who 
wore able to pay. Among those unaerupulous 
imposts was a fine of fifty uwks upon a farmer 
in Carapliairn, against whom no fault Avas 
alleged. Confounded at this undesired distinc- 
tion, the aatonishod rustic exclaimed, “What 
am I fined for?” “ Because,” replied Sir William 
coolly, “ you have gear, and I must have a part 
of it.”* 

We now gladly close the account of the 
persecutions of this period, Avhich are too heart- 
sickening to be further pai-ticnlarized, with the 
following statement of Burnet: “Thus this re- 
bellion, that might have been so turned in the 
ooncluaioii of it that the clergy might have 
gained reputation and honour by a wise and 
merciful conduct, did now exasperate the covm- 
try more than ever against the chiireh. The 
forces were ordered to lie in the west, where 
Balziel acted the Muscovite too grossly. He 
threatened to spit men and to roiist them ; atid 
he killed some in cold blood, or rather in hot 
blood, for he was then drunk when heordered one 
to be lumged beoanae he would not tell where 
his father was, for wliom he Avas in search. 
When he heard of any that would not go to 
church he did not ti’ouble himself to set a fine 
upon him, but he set as many soldiers upon Mm 
as should cat him up in a night. By this means 
all people were struck with such a terror that 
they came regularly to church. And the clergy 
Avere, so delighted with it that they used to 
speak of that time as the poets do of the golden 
age. They never interceded for any compassion 
to their people, nor did they take care to live 
move regularly or to labour more carefvilly. 
They looked on the soldiery as their patrons; 
they were ever in their company, complying with 
them in their excesses; and if they were not 
much Avroiiged, they rather led them into them 
than cheeked them for them. ... Things of 


so strange a pitch in vice were told of them 
that they seemed scarce credible.” 

Although the money obtained by fine and 
plunder w£is so ample, it was still insufficient 
for the inordinate cravings of the Royalists and 
supporters of Episcopacy, and in looking about 
for fresh sources of gratification their searcli 
Avas speedily gratified. It was found that to 
save their property or persons many of the rich 
Whigs had temporarily left the counti-y, and 
as it was a principle in Scottish law that no 
persons could he tried during tbeir absence, 
their estates were thus supposed to be secure 
from confiscation. But such necessary flight 
and A'oluntary exile were no longer to be an 
available defence, and a question was bronght 
before the Court of Session whetlier a person 
guilty of high treason might not he tried, 
though absent, and on proof of his guilt con- 
demned to death and forfeiture? On this ques- 
tion being proposed to the privy-council an 
answer Avas returned in the aflirmative, and it 
wiis asserted that as sentence for treason was 
jrasaed upon parties already dead, it could .still 
more be pronounced upon tho.se who wore vol- 
untarily absent, as they sought to defeat the 
ends of justice by their absence. So satisfac- 
tory a reply, which was against established 
usage and an express statute of James VI., was 
speedily followed by an accusation against 
twenty-two absentees for having been partakers 
in tile rebellion of Pentland, who were sentenced 
to be executed aa soon as apprehended, and 
their estates were in the meantinio foi'feited 
and .shared among the champions of Episcopacy, 
In this Avay some of the most consideriible 
families in Clydesdale and Galloway were ruined, 
and the estfites of Caldwell and Kersland came 
into the possession of Dalziel and his lieutenant, 
Hrummond.^ 

Matters had now reached that extremity at 
Avhioh a reaction is thought sure and certain, 
and accordingly in 1067 a lull of persecution 
occurred, and the Coveuauters experienced a 
temporary relief. This change, howevei', Avas 
owing not to clemency or justice, but to mere 
political necessity. By the declining popularity 
of Lord Clarendon the Presbyterians Avere re- 
lieved from the most influential opponent of 
their cause. The higher nobility were weary 
of the arrogance of the prelates, who, r.iiscd to 
an equality with themselves, were unable to 
bear their honours meekly <ir use their jioAvcr 
with moderation. The majority of the council 
Ava.s composed of bishops, and nfficcv.s of the 
army Avho followed their leading, while the 
Scottish barons of the council eschewed their 
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society and were ashamed of tlieir in’ocoediugs. 
It was now too distiiietly seen that, under a 
pretext of loyalty and zeal for tlie euuso of 
li;pi.scop;i(iy, Scotland had been given up to sol- 
diers and prelates, who ruled and plundered it 
at pleasui'e. I.n this exiaws Lauderdale foresaw 
the downfall of his l)arty and the loss of his 
predondnaiiee in Scotland; and as ho was not 
a nmu to endiiro such privation lamely, he set 
liiin.self to work to counteract the inlluence 
both of the hierarchy and the army, wlii<!h 
necessarily involved a clcnige of rule in favour i 
of tile I'rcahyteriaus. And as he was a fa,vourite i 
of the king, the ell'eet of his interesled media- j 
tion was soon ap]iarent. The most important ] 
measure witli the chanipiou.s of Fipiscojiacy was 
to niaiutain the sta.uding army upon which their 
rule depended; and having obtaiued from the 
Convention of Kstate.s a grant of si.\ty thoiisand i 
pounds ])er month for its .suiiport, they applied to 
the king for conlirining the estahlishnuint of the ' 
army, and their plans for the vigorous extinc- 
tion of rebellion among his northern suhjeels. 
But Charles, moved by Ijauderdale, sent a letter 
to the council, insriniltiiig Ihoin to imiirison and 
try all snspeeted iicisons, but without saying a 
■word of conliseating their estates. Then fol- 
lowed the disafiters of tlie war with Ilolland, in 
which the naval Hag of Britain was lowered, 
and the disgrace of Clarendon, the advocate of 
the war, by which the. Coveiiantei-s were de- 
livered from the most powerful of tlutn- politictd 
enemies, :uid the progress of his downfall was 
signalized by royid orders dismissing Enthos 
from his ofliee of eoinmissionor, ami command- 
ing’ Shar)) to confine himself io his diocese, and 
not intermeikllo with the all'airs of govern- 
ment. Sir Eohert Murray was ajijiointed lord- 
justice elerk for Scotia, ml, and his learmiig, up- 
rightness, and inoileiatioii were a promise that 
the trials would be managed with grealer order 
and impartiality. AVIiile the prelates were eon- 
founded at those change.s, another proeceiliiig 
threw them into utter despair; it was a royal 
order to disband the army, on the pevnianenoe 
of wliieli their holies liad been chielly founded. 
As soon as tho command arrived in Scotland 
Burnet, Archbishop of Glasgow, e.xclainied: 
“Now that tlie army is disbanded the gospel 
will go out of my diocese !’’ i 

In eonseipuiiice of the removal of these ro- 
straints the difiiculty of eoereing Scotland and 
maintaining the permaiieiice of Episcopacy be- 
came the chief subjects of inipiiry. After umcli 
discu.s.sii)ii in the council it was deemed that the 
least objectiouahle mode wa.s to require the 
signature of a bond from all suspected peraoiis, 
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obliging themselves to keep the iieace, The 
bond was accordingly lira wa up, in wliicli the 
suKscriber bound and obligeil Inmsclf to Iceoi) 
the public peace, and not to take arms without 
or against the king's authority; and to lie ve- 
sponsilile not only for hiiiaself hut for all his 
tenants ami .servants, nmler the forfeit of a 
year’s rent tor his tenant and a, year’.s wages for 
his servant. Even inuler this limited form 
there was likelihood emmgh of a goodly harvest 
of forfeitures, althongh their eoiiise wa.s to lie 
diverted into the royal treasury, Ilut this was 
not the chief perplexity which tim bond occa- 
sioned. Tho “])ublie. peace” what did these 

words mean? Did they inqily ci.insent to the 
present feirui of government In tho church as 
well as the state 'I and if they did, ciinld a sincere 
Presbyterian conscientiously subscribe the obli- 
gation'? This jierpfexity, however, was Iiajipily 
obviated, as tlie bond was lanidered, wil.hout 
eicplaimtiim and restriction, so tbat each migbt 
subscribe with hi.s own meaning attached toil. 
An net of royal imlemiiity wan also granted to 
all who had been eoneei'iied in the late rel iellinii; 
lint the l•lwtl'iction^^ were at uach step of this 
indemnity so multiplied llia.t, as Wudrow ex- 
[iresses it, “ In the liegimiilig it iiardomal all, 
in tho uiiddlo very few, and in the end none at 
all.” 

A breathing interval now HVicceeded to the 
weary (.lovenaiiters, and although it was inter- 
mixed with occasional Keveritins, they were as 
noUiing compared with funner iiillictions. fii 
the liugiimiiig of KitiH, also, an act of retrilmtivo : 
justice was inllicled iipoa two of their late 
perseentora which ga,\'ct ]iromise of niilder miia- 
avu-es. The privy-eomicil iiwliitvitoil im inquiry 
into the conduct of Sir Jaiiios 'I’lirma', and al- 
l.lioua-Ii he proved that he had not exceeded hi.s 
oommissiim he was disriiissed the serviee. Wii’; 
AVilliani Baiiiiatyue, a still more atro(.iious crinii- 
iial than Tiu'iier, was also brought to trial, and 
in eonsequence of his barhnril.ie.s he was .sent into 
baiiishiuent, and soon after he was killed at 
tho siege of Grave,''* .But Dalzicl and Drum- 
mond were left untroubled, ami allowed to 
enjoy tlieir plunder in ]ieiice. 'The a(.itH against 
conventicles, also, iiist;ead of being abated, were 
prosecuted with greater severity than ever, A. 
strict searcli was inado, and ovted ministers 
banished from .Edinburgh and other iiroliibilud 
])laees. A commission vva.-i granted to t.lie Euii 
of Linlithgow, who wan in eonniiaml of tho 
troops, to ehiiiige the quarter.'! of his soldiers at 
plea.su re, disperse eonveiitichis, and iqipreheud 
their olHciating minisier.s and jirincipal fre- 
quenters, especially such as carried arms ; and 
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tlie magistrates of boronglis were obliged to 
give bond to the privy-coimcil to suppress all 
such meetings within their jurisdiction, and to 
pay a (iertain hue if any were held in it. In 
cousequeiice of these strict orders several of the 
more eminent clergymen were apprehended and 
imprisoned, and many conventicles dis])er.sed. 
Several, .also, who had been imprisoned for 
infusing to subscribe the bond were banished. 
But still this period of compai'ative quiet was 
gmtefully felt by the Presbyterians as a relief, 
and the same immunities which they enjoyed 
were extended to their fellow-snllei'ers, the 
Nouooliformists of England. In consequence 
of an interview with Bates, Baxter, and other 
of the English Presbyterian ministers, Charles 
had roundly declared that he had been too long 
the king of a party, and that now he wiis re- 
solved to be king of all his subjects. To add 
to the relief of the Covemniters the Earl of 
Tweeddala .sought out several ejected ministers 
who were under hiding, and iiroposed to them 
certain conditions of indulgence which he hoped 
to procure for tliem, and to wliich they could 
give a cardial assent and welcome.’- 

These fair prospects, however, wliich probably 
would never have been realized, as they depended 
upon such a careless sovereign as Charles II., 
were suddenly terminated by the rash and 
criminal act of one of the persecuted. James 
Mitchell, a preacher who was involved in the 
affair of Penlland, and exempted from the act 
of indoiuuity, had brooded over the wrongs of 
his church and country until bis ill-regulated 
religiou.s eutliusiasm was driven into frenzy; 
and in tins state it occurred to him that he 
might redress these wrongs, anil do a deed ac- 
ceptable in the .sight of heaven, by despatching 
Archbishop Sharp, the head of Scottish Prelacy. 
Mitchell was evidently one of those overwrought 
fanatics whom every church, sect, or party is 
liable to produce under the maddening influence 
of penseoution, and who dishonours his cau.se 
by some unwarrautable attempt to set it free. 
Communicating his intention to none he watched 
his opportunity of meeting with Sharp, and on 
the lltli of July, having perceived the areh- 
liishop’s c.uH.ige di.awn ii]> at his own door to 
receive him, he took his station wliero he could 
liest Iiave a deadly aim. Sliarp entered Ids 
carriage and the pistol of the assassin was dis- 
charged ; but lloneyman, Bisliop of Orkney, 
who was stepping at th.at moment into the 
carriage after the archhisho)), received the shot 
in ids wrist, and the life of the ])rimate wins 
saved. The place, where tlds occurred was n,t 
the head of Blacldriars’ Wyiid in Edinburgh. 


A cry arose that a man was killed, and the 
people rushed to the spot; but when tlieir in- 
quiries were answered with, “It is only a bishop,” 
they shrugged their shoulders and disperaed. 
in the uieautime Mitchell had deliberately 
crossed the street, widked down Niddry's Wynd, 
.and reached Ids lodging, where, after merely 
changing Ids clothes, he reapjjcarcJ iic.ir the 
spot witli an air of unconcern. The luiu-aiul- 
evy, which was unsuccessful, was followed two 
days after by a proclaimition of the council, in 
which they ottered a reward of live thousand 
marks for the nppi-eheiision of the priiioijial in 
tlds attempt, and free pardon to liis accessories 
wlio should give him up; hut notwithstand- 
ing the strictness of tiie search Mitchell re- 
mained at large and unsuspected. But Ihe 
innocent did not escape, and several women who 
were susiiectod of Inirbouring tlie aa.sassiiis were 
heavily fined and Iranspoited. Among these 
was a lady who was threatened with the hoot, 
and would likely have been tortured but for a 
silly jest of llothes to tiie council, that “it was 
not proper for gentlewomen to wear boots.”^ 

In consequence of this failure the l esBiitnieiit 
of the ruling jiarty was kiiulled afre.sh against 
the Pre3byterian.s, and their jiersecntion was 
renewed. iSharp, whose courage moral or phy- 
.sical was never eonimeiisnrato with his danger- 
ous career, was treiuhliug at this attenqjt u],)oii 
his life whicli might at any time he renewed, 
while the council was indignant that such a ilced 
shiudd be attempted and the agent be concealed 
friim their scavcli. Tlie crusade against wmven- 
ticlos especially was keen during the early jiart 
of the year KUiO, and although the army had 
I heoii dishauiled the fines again.st Lliese illegal 
i as,semhlies ha.il been renewed by an arliitraiy 
act of council, and collectors appioiuted in this 
dwaflected districts to levy them. But the in- 
crease of eonvcnticles and the want of a uiilitiiry 
force to .suiipiaas them had made the task of tho 
coJlectors diflicult, while the fines themselvea 
were lightly felt when they were unacconipiuiied 
with soldiersfor tax-gatherers. “Indeed, ’’writes 
Wodrow, “ this year conventicle.s were like the 
palm-tree, the more weights were hung iqioii 
them, the more they grew ; and tlieru -were few 
Pre.sbyteriau miniaturs in tho west and soiitli 
hut were jireaching in their Irouses, and Sfimis 
in barns, and some few in the lielda.’’ In this 
state of affairs, and w'hile the new tolerance of 
Charles for the Piushyteriaiis still lasted, thi! 
Earl of Tweeddale proposed a plan of mutual 
accommodation between tliem and llm liishojis, 
wlricli the king approved and signilled on the 
15th of July by letter to the council. By the 
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proposals of this plan, 'which was ofilled the premaoy, and the displeasure of their brethren, 
riwt Indulgence, as many of the oiited ministers who looked on it .as a denial of tlio.sole snprom' 
of 1 (1(12 as had lived peaceably and orderly in the acy of Christ in the cliureli. (.Xdier rniniaterM 
places where they had resided were to return accepted it, but refused to receive presoiilation 
to the duties of their piiriah churches, provided from the patron and collation from the bishop, 
they wore vacant, or be appointed toothers; and thereby forfeiting all right to the Htipeml. In 
that tliey should be entitled to the stipeml of all forty-two miiiisturs wore coruprised who ac- 
their charges on condition of their receiving the cepted this First Indulgence, and these were soon 
consent of the patron and collation from tiie distinguisheil by the name ot (he liundijtid^ in 
bishops, or refusing this, be only in possession opjiosition to those who refused and were called 
of the manse and glebe; tiiat they should be the Nou-indulged. And tlius (die promise of 
bound to attend presbyteries and synods, by Sharp was veriiied, ami the grant converted into 
which was meant the bishop’s courts that had a bone of eontentioii, while a now snlijcGt of 
taken their name and place ; that they should discord and division was introduced into the 
not allow people from other parishes to attend church of greater in(eiisi(,y than the old. So- 
their churches and receive ordinances; and that great was the division, that in a few years after- 
these advantages should be forfeited if tliey ward.s the indulged ministers were termed tlic 
were guilty of seditious discourse in the pulpit “ king’s curates” by the non-iudulgod, thus 
or elsewhere against the king. It was also do- classing them in the same olmo.vioiiH list witli 
creed, that such of the ouleil imuiaters as had the “hiHhoii.s’ curates,” whom (he prelates had 
behaved peaceably and orderly, and wore not introduced and pati'onizeih'’ 
re-entered or presented as aforesaid, should have While the Imiulgeneo was generally so un- 
fnur luuiilred marks yearly allotted to Iheai out jiopiilar that the eoimeil regret(.ed having passed 
of the vacant churches for their maiiiteiiiinco, it upon the strength of his majesty's letter, and 
until they were provided with clmrchos; and in opposition to laws that wajre still iinrepealed, 
that even such as shonhl give asauuuieo to live a meeting of parliament was calh‘d, (he tirst that 
peaoeahl}'' for the future sliould he allowed the had as.somhh)d after an interval of six yearsi. 
same yearly maintenauee. “And seeing by those Two ]>iir])oses occasioned this change, otherwise 
orders (the royal Iiiflidgenco concluded) we have so unwelcome to (he oligarchy who now ruled 
taken away all proteuces for conventicles, ami in ScoLlmul. The iirst was to legalize the In- 
provided for the wants of such as are and will didgence by eoiistitiUional authority. Ihit the 
be peaceable; if any shall hereafter be found to second, and by far the most iniporlanl, was lo 
preach without authority or keep conventiehis, ;i.tternpt the grojit political ohji'etof uniting the 
our express iileasiire is, iliat yon jirtMteed with !ill two kingdoms into one, a measure that, required 
sevei-ity against the preacluu's and hearers .as the I'atification of the parliaments both <if Eng- 
seditious persons and contemners of our author- land and Scotland. The iiulueement held out 
ity.’’^ to the Scots for their consent was that they 

This coni])ositioii shared the nsu.al fate of ro- would thereby participate in the advantages of 
ligious compro!nise.s ; it plenml Jicither p.arty the English eoinniorce, which u'.as eon/ined to 
and oironded both. To the indigii.ant bishops English snlijects either native-Viorn or natural' 
the terins were too favourable to the Fresby- ized. Eut the hand of ,La.uderdale was ai>par(3nt 
lerians, and the restoration of the old niini.stei’s in this proceeding, ami it was 1ho\iglit that ho 
would be nothing less than the entire extinction had moved the king to it for his own aggran- 
of Prelacy. But Sharp soothed them with the dizement, being aware of the diilieultie.s and 
promise that lie would make this Indulgence a delays it would enoountor, and iKijiing during 
bone of couteutiou to the Presbyterians, and the intervid to retain the government of Scot- 
thi,s he hoped to effect by reviving the old p,ar- l-md in hi.y own po.sso.s.sion. lie so far succeeded 
ties of Besoliitioners and Prolestera, and limit- as to bo appointed eominissioner, and on his en- 
iug the grant to the former party .2 Accordingly trance into Edinburgh it was with so largo a, 
it was at first offered to ten ministers, by whom train of court expectan ts, and with such royal 
it was thankfully accepted, but with the follow- honours, that it wanted nothing of the state of 
iiig proviso, “We having received onr ministry a king, except that the ]n'ovost hinmelf did not 
from Jesus Christ, with prescriptions from him carry the mace, before him. 
for regulating us therein, must, in the discharge 'Piie parliament met on the Kith of October 
thereof, he accountable to him.” This (pialified (KKi!)); and even its commenconiint wan aecom- 
protest excited the indignation of the conncil, iKinied with innovations that aavonmd of des- 
who regarded it as a denial of tlie king’s sn- potisiu, and were regai'ded witli alarm. Tho 
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first was the meetings of the Lords of Articles, 
•which, instead of being open and free to all, 
were confined exclusively to their own members. 
The next was the order of sitting. The spiritual, 
instead of being intermingled -with the temporal 
lords as formerly, were placed in a body on the 
right hand of the throne. In the opening 
speech the ooniraiasiouer insisted at great length 
on tlie king’s unalterable resolution to maintain 
Episcopacy, and all the members signed the 
declaration which engaged them to support it. 
The first act, passed on the 16th of November, 
was for the purpose of legalizing the Indulgence; 
but this it did by asserting his majesty’s suprem- 
acy over all persons in all ecclesiastical affairs 
whatever. It stated, “Tliat his majesty hath 
the supreme authority and supremacy over all 
persons and in all causes ecclesiastical within 
this his kingdom ; and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external govern- 
ment and policy of the church doth properly 
belong to his majesty and his successor-s as an 
inherent right of the crown; and that his ma- 
jesty and his successors may settle, enact, and 
emit such constitutions, acts, and orders coii- 
ceruing the administration of the external go- 
vernment of the church aud the persons em- 
ployed in the same, and concerning all ecclesias- 
tical meetings and matters to be proposed and 
determined therein, as they in their royal wis- 
dom sball think fit; which acts, orders, aud con- 
stitutions, being recorded in the books of council 
and duly published, are to be observed aud 
obeyed by all his majesty’s subjects, any law, 
act, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
And thus the Indulgence was sanctioned by 
giving to the king an unlimited power to grant 
that or anything ! By this act he might alter or 
overturn all form or government in the ehurcli 
and introduce Popery, or whatever he pleased. 
Burnet thinks that Lauderdale, hv whose in- 
fluence the act was passed, was already aware 
of the secret that the Duke of York was a Papist; 
and that he sought to secure the favour of the 
heir presumptive of the throne liy putting the 
Church of Scotland wholly in his power. Even 
the prelates, who were all for royal supremacy 
as long us it was in their favour, took the alarm 
when they saw that it might be u.sed against 
them ; and under the dread of this contingency 
Alexander Burnet, Archbishop of Glasgow, com- 
plained that it placed the prelates at the disposal 
of the royal caprice as much as it did the Pres- 
byterians themselves. He even convoked his 
synod on the following year and drew up a re- 
monstrance against the act; but when it was 
submitted to the king he termed it another 
west remonstrance as bad as that of Guthrie’s, 
aud this royal displeasure was followed by the 


deposition of Burnet and the promotion of the 
gentle Leighton to the archbishopric of Glasgow.^ 
Another act of this parliament was concern- 
ing the militia. It will be remembered that 
when the last irai’liament had sat in 1663, over 
which Laudei’dale presided, he ended its pro- 
ceedings by the pai’ade of an act in which he 
offered to the king an army for the defence of 
Christendom against the Turks. Under this 
shallow pretext a standing force hud been re- 
cruited, not indiscriminately but by careful 
selection, armed, oflScered, and disciplined, and 
made fit for immediate service, while the com- 
mand of it was placed at the disposal of the 
couued. All tliat had been done in raising it 
was appinved, and it ■was enacted that it should 
still be kept up and ready to march into any 
part of his majesty’s dominions, and for what- 
ever service he should require. It -was also 
enacted that orders should be transmitted to it 
from the council alone, without any mention of 
orders from the king. This strange army, and 
the equivocal nature of its direction, displeased 
all parties; some thought that it made the 
Scottish council uttei-ly independent of the royal 
authority, and might be used against it, as in 
1638 ; while the English regarded it as an in- 
strument for despotic purposes, which the king 
might secretly call in, and, if his enterprise 
failed, throw the whole blame on the oouiioil, 
who.se orders had set it in motion. Its real 
purpose, however, was expressed in a secret 
letter from Lauderdale to the king. All Scot- 
land, he said, was now at his majesty’s devo- 
tion: its church was more sithject to him than 
that of England ; the militia was an army ready 
at his call, and would march whenever he issued 
the command. As for the proposed union of 
the two kingdoms, the time had not yet fully 
come, and national jealousies were still strong 
enough to delay an event so necessary, and 
ultimately so inevitable. On adjonruiug the 
parliament, Lauderdale returned to London 
more greedy of power, and more conflrrued in 
his hatred of Presbyterians than ever.^ 

The commencement of the year 1870 begun 
to show the real value of the late vuiinted In- 
dulgence. The prelates and their party lui viug 
failed in arresting it, resolved to make it as 
uncomfortable as they could both to the minis- 
ters and their people. They accordingly began 
with irritating measures to force oomyiliunoe 
with evei-y jot and tittle required by the In- 
dulgence. They complained to the council that 
these replaced ministers lectured and exiiounded 
Scidpture before the forenoon’s sermon, a | iractice 
recommended by the directory foi- public wor- 
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slii]); but iia the cnratus had not adopted this 
practice, tiiey tlionffht that the indiiljfod should 
diacoutuiue it. This objection was thought so 
valid, that iui order "a'lia issued for abaudoniug 
the inactice, luider tins penalty of being prose- 
cuted for noueonfoniiity. The iiuhilged inin- 
isters were watched narrowly th.at tliey should 
not administer the siicramcntfi to those who be- 
longed to a ditferent p:i,rish. A eoinmittecj was 
also ajipointed by tlie [)rivy-cuunoil to oxamino 
how tlmy discharged their Tiiinistry, and to in- I 
terrogate them alriotly on every part of their 
clerical duty. It was that kind of petty au- 
iioyaiire and harassing inquest by which their 
boiid.s wm'e straitened, and their privileges 
made of little worth. The king was indeed 
•supreme in ecclesiastical matters, and this they 
wci'e to he made to feel and compelled to recog- 

Wheii the submissive portion of the tlburch 
of Scotland was treated with sneb hard lueasun;, 
a trtiatmt'iit .still tnotv severe awnited the la.'cu- 
aaiits. It was alleged that the Indulgence took 
away all pretext for holding conventicles, whicli 
wore therefore visited more severely than ever, 
and in tlie beginning of this year (KnO), in a 
direction issued by the conimissioiier (o the 
military, the following was ivdded to the other 
severities for the punishment of aueh nioetiug.s: 

“ Ujmn notice of any imnierous eoiiveutielo kfipL 
since November 1st last jmst, or to ho kept 
hereafter, you .sh.all do your utino.st eiidoavonr 
to seize the minister, and send him into I'liliii- 
bm’Ldi with a jiarty, and the names of sncli as 
can bear witness in the thing. Yon arc abo to 
seize the moat considerable lieritoia and tenants 
pre.sent, and require bond and caution to .appear 
before tlie council at a certain day; and if tlicy 
refuse to give surety, send them in witli a party, 
with a li.st of persons who can witness ag.iinst 
them.”- This order was grateful both to oHiecr.s 
and .soldiers, as it promi.sed them a safe easy 
duty and an abundant reward, and those wlio 
were to bo employed in the defence of Christen- 
dom against the Turks turned with ardour to 
the more comfortable service of breaking n]i 
CMiveutiele.s. Nut this liability to be attacked 
by armed meu made the frequenters of such 
g.itlierings arm themselves for self-defence, and 
a tield conventicle was often composed of a 
formidalile assemblage armed with firearms, 
i'ai)ier.s, and whingers, or at le.i.st witli clubs 
and pike-staves. 'Die evil which the rulers had 
dreaded of these moetuigs assuming such a war- 
like form had now occurred in very deed; — 
hut, like uninspired prophets, they had occa- 
.sioned the event which they so sagely predicted. 


Their peiBovering persocutioii and violent ag- 
gressions had jirovokod resistance, and when tbi.s 
was done they adoptei] the fact to jualify their 
use of still more severe iiieasureH for its wiip- 
jiression. 

The most oonspiciums of these armed field 
eonventiclas at tints time wan held on llu; iSih of 
Jiiue (1()70) at Neath. Hill, in the parish of 
Dunformliiie. 'Che woraliip was conduci.ed by 
Mr. Blackadiler and Mr. Dieksoii, two of the 
non-indulged niii!i.ster.s, and those who attended 
formed a numerous moeting. in the midst of 
[ the religious services they were interrupted by 
the sudden arrival of a lieiiteiiaiit of the militia 
of the county, who rode up to the yioople, and 
with many boastful threateuiiigs ordered them 
to tiisperae. One of the gentlemen roque-sted 
him to retire peaceably, and not ilistiirb the 
religious duties ; but the other still coiitiniiing 
to bluster, ho seized the lieutenant’s horse by 
the liridlc, chqi|ied a pistol to ibe rider’s lieail, 
and threatened to shoot him nnh;N.s lie remained 
silent. This uiiexjiectial cheek so daiiiited the 
ollieer that he ,sat as silent as a statue until the 
service was over, after which lie was uuil'ered to 
retire ill peace.’' Mere, liowevcr, the matter did 
not end. Although no violence liad btwn com- 
mitted, the prelates regarded this all'air as a 
horriil insult, and eiglilr gontlcmeu or sulistan- 
tial burghers wore iqifn-clumded who had been 
at this eouvonticle at Noaiili Mill. 'I'lieir yiunish- 
niciit wits characteristic of Mni .sordid loyally 
of the persecutors, for oacli olVendi’r was lined 
to the amount of live imiulred luarks, liusides 
enduring iuqiri.sonmciit in irons duiing the 
pleasure of the itrivy-cotnicil. 'I’hree of them, 
one of whom wiifi a ininistor, woro iifterwards 
released from prison, lint only to be banished 
to the plaiitatioim. 'I'wo cither huge field con- 
venticles were held this year, tlie one in the 
pariah of Carnwath and the other at 'I'orwood, 
which were visited upon aeveral of tlio ollcndcrs 
with fine, imprisoiiiiieut, and baniahmeut to the 
plantations.* 

The jwu’liauient, wbicli bad been adjourned 
at the close of the previous year, resumed its 
sitting on the 2ath of July', and the first subject 
brought before it was the yjropo.sed union be- 
tween the kingdoms of Jhighuul and, Scotland. 
But the .English acorn and the Scottish dread 
of the proposal were still so .strong, that there 
wa.s as yet no better yiroaiiect of realizing it, 
altbougb the parliamont emi'inweriid the king 
to nominate coramisHiouera for the purpose of 
drawing up the terms of the union. Thci 
establishment of Episooiiacy by the entire aiqi- 
pression of Presbyterianism was the next anil 
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more congenial occupation, and an act was 
passed for the discovery of all who held or fre- 
quented conventicles. This was the chief diffi- 
culty in obtaining conviction, as the knowledge 
was mainly confined to the fi-equentera them- 
selves, and th(Me who had hitherto been placed 
on their e.\auiination were more willing to en- 
dure the penalty of concealment, than impeach 
their fellow-woraliippers. It was in the pre- 
amble of this act stated to be the duty of all 
good subjects to concur and assist in the dis- 
covery fuid punishment of all crimes against the 
public laws that might tend to disturb the peace 
of the kingdom, and a high contempt of author- 
ity to refuse or shift the same when desired. 
Every subject, therefore, of whatever degree, 
sex, or quality, was required, if questioned by 
the council or any one having authority, to 
declare upon oath what they knew of all such 
distuibers and clisturbauces, “and particularly 
of any oonveuticles or other unlawful meetings.” 
This they were bound to do upon their alle- 
giance, and under the usmd pjonsilties of trea- 
son; and by this sweeping act the father who 
refused to witness against his child, the husband 
against his wife, the brother against the sister, 
or the friend against his friend, was to be fined, 
imprisoned, or transported, according to the 
pleasure of the council. The laws against hold- 
ing ooiiventielea were also increased in severity. 
Any onted minister presuming to preach, ex- 
pound Scripture, or pray in liis own house, any 
persons except the members of bis own family 
being present, wa,s to be punished as the holder 
of a conventicle, and was besides to find surety 
to the amount of five thousand marks that lie 
would not so ofteud in futm-e, or consent to 
leave the kingdom and not return without his 
majesty’s permission. Every person attendijig 
these private meetings was to be fined accord- 
ing to his, means or rental; and if his wife, 
cliildren, or seiwauts attended them, he was to 
be fined in half the amount imposed for his 
own personal attendance. The magistrates of 
burghs, also, were m.ade liable for every con- 
venticle kept within their bounds, to he fined 
according to the pleasure of the council. But 
field coiiveuticles— under which term was in- 
cluded every devotional meeting held out of 
doors and in the open air — were still more 
terrilily visited. .Every miiiister bolding such 
a ineuting was to be punished with death and 
conliscatioii of his goods. Every good subject 
was oouamissionetl to seize the minister thus 
praying, preaching, or expounding, and on 
deliveriii.g him up to justice wuis to receive a 
reward of five hundred marks ; and should any 
slaughter Vte committed in such seizure, he and 
his assistants were to be acquitted for the deed. 


And all laymen who attended these field con- 
venticles were to be fined in twice the amount 
imposed in the case of house riieetiugs. In the 
amount of these penalties in money, and tlio 
numerous variety of cases in which they could 
he incurred, we can learn the sordid nature of 
the religious zeal by which tlie rulers of the 
nation were animated; and in the severity of 
the measures for the suppression of field meet- 
ings we see their consciousness of inseeurity, and 
the quarter from which the danger was appre- 
hended.* 

From these notices of open-air religious as- 
semblies, curiosity is naturally turned to the 
materials of which such congregations Avere 
composed and the proceedings by which they 
were distinguished. Were they meetings for 
conspiracy against the govcrunienf? W ere they 
incompatible with the safety and peace of society 
at large? The following desciii)tion of a field 
conventicle in its most complete state, given by 
John Blackadder, one of tlie presiding uiinistors 
the oocirsion, which was held .il Fast Nisbet 
the Merse, will give a more di-stinet idea of 
such gatherings than any form of explanation 
or disquisition. The picture is so perfect that 
we give it almost entire, notwithstanding its 
extent and minuteness : — 

“Meantime tlie coniniuniou elements had 
been prepared, and the people in Teviotdale 
advertised. Mr. Welsh and Mr. Buhlcll had 
reached the place on Saturday. When Mr. 
Blackadder arrived ho found a great assembly, 
and still ga.thermg from all airts. The peojilo 
from the east brought reports that caused great 
alarm. It was rumoured that the .Earl of 
Hume, as rjunp a youth as any in the conntiy, 
intended to assault the meeting with his men 
and militia, and that parties of tlie regulars 
were coming to assist him. He had profanely 
threatened to make their horses drink the 
eoramumon wmo and trample the sacred ele- 
ments under foot. Most of the gentry there, 
and even the commoualty, were ilkset. Upon 
this we drew hastily together about seven or 
eight score of horse on the Saturday, equipped 
with such furniture as they had. I’iekets of 
twelve or sixteen men wei-e appointed to recon- 
noitre and ride towards the suspected parts. 
Single horsemen were despatched to greater 
distances to view the country and give warning 
in ease of attack. Tlie remainder of the horse 
were drawn round, to be a. ilefence, at such dis- 
tance as they migbt liea,r aeruiou tiud be ready 
to act if need be. Every means was taken to 
compose tlie multitude from ueodless aiann, 
and prevent, in a harmless, defensive way, any 
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iiflioiit that might be offered to so solemn and 
.snored a work. Though many of their own 
luicord had jM'Ovided for their safet)'— and this 
was the more iiocesaary wliou they liad to atiiy 
tliree day.s together, sojonniing by ‘ tliu lions' 
deim and tlm inountaius of leopards’ — yet none 
had eoiiiu armed with hostile nitoiitiona. 'We 
entered on the adinim.stration ol the holy or- 
dinanee, eommitting it and oiiiselvas to the in- 
vi.sible proteetiou of the Lord of Hosts, in whose 
name we were met together. Our trust was in 
the arm of .lehovah, which was hotter than 
weapons of war or the strength of hills. 

“The place where we convened was every 
way coniinodious, and seemed to have been 
formed on purpose, ft was a green and plea- 
.saut hangh, fast by the water side [tlie Whit- 
adder]. On either hand there was a sjiaeious 
brae, in form of a half round, covered with 
delightful [msture, and rising with a gentle 
slope to a goodly height. Above us was the 
clear blue sky, for it was a sweet and calm 
Sabbath nuirning, promisuig to be indeed one 
of the days of the Son of Man. I'liero was a 
aolenniity in the place holitting the occasion, 
and elevating the whole soul to a pure and lioly 
frame. The communion tables were spreiul on 
the green by the water, and around them the 
people had arranged themselves in decent order. 
But the far greater multitude sat on the brae 
face, which was crowded from toji to bottom — 
full as pleasant a sight as ever was seen of that 
sort. Each day at the rongregatioii’s disinissiiig 
the rninistei’s witli their guards, and as many of 
the people as could, retired to their ipiarters in 
three several county towns, where tliey might 
be provided with necessaries. The liorsemen 
drew up in a body till the people left the phice, 
and then raarclied in goodly array behiml at a 
little distance until all were safely lodged in 
tlieir quarter.-i. In the morning, when the 
people returned to the meeting, the liorsemen 
accompanied them. All the three parties met a. 
mile from the spot, and marched in a full body 
to the consecrated ground. The congregation 
being all fairly settled in their places, the guards- 
men took their several stations, as formerly. 
These accidental volunteers seemed to have 
lieeu the gift of Providence, and they secured 
the peace and (piiot of the audience, for from 
Saturday morning, when the work began, until 
Monday afternoon, we suffered not the least 
affront or molestation from enemies, which 
appeared wonderful. At first there was some 
iip])rehensiou, but the people sat undisturbed, 
and the whole was closed in as orderly a way as 
it had been in the time of Scotland’s brightest 
noon. And truly the spectacle of .so many grave, 
composed, and devout faces must have striiek 
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the adversaries with awe, and been more formid- 
able than any outward ability of fierce looks and 
warlike array. Wo desired not tlie countenance 
of earthly kings; there was a spiritual and divine 
majesty shining on the worli., and sensible evi- 
denee that tlie great Mastci of a.ssenildies wa., 
present in the midst. It was imletsl tlie doing 
of the Lord, who eovereil us a table in llm 
wilderness, in presence of our foes; ami reared 
a ])illar of glory between us and tlm enemy, 
like the fiery cloud of old tb.at seiiarateil be- 
tween tile camp of Israel ami the Ifgyptian.s - 

encoiu’.agmfr to the one but tiark and terrible to 
the other. Though our vows were not offered 
within the courts of (iod’.s house, they wanted 
not sincerity of heart, which is better than the 
reverence of sanctuaries. Amidst the lonely 
mountains we remembered the words of our 
Lord, that true worship was not peculiar to 
.lorusalem or Samaria — that the beauty of boli- 
ness eonsisted not in consecrated buildings or 
matorial temples. Wo remi'inbcriHl llic ark of 
the l.scaelite.H which had .sojmirncd for years in 
■ the desert, with nodwelliiig-iilace but the tabor- 
naele of the plain. We tlmugiit of Abraliani 
anil the ancient patriarchs wlui laid flieii' vic- 
tims on the rocks for ,'in altar, ami burnt sweet 
incense under llio sliade of the green free. 

“ The ordinaiieo of the last suiiimr, that me- 
morial of JJis dying love till II is second coming, 
was signally countenunc.ed and liackcd with 
]inwer and refreshing iniluenee from above. 
Blessed be God, for lie bath visiteil ami eon- 
lirmed Ilia heritage when it was weary. In 
that day Zion [ml on the. beauty of Sbai'on and 
Garmul, the raountainH broke forth iiitij singing, 
and tlie desert place was made io bud and 
bios, sum as tlm rose. Eew sueli days Wore seen 
in the desolate Gluurli of Seotland, and few 
will over witness tlm like. There was a. rich 
t!f}'u.sion of tlm Spirit shed aliroad in many 
hearts; their souls, filled with hcaveuly trans- 
[lorts, seemed to hrcatlm in a, diviner element, 
and to burn njiwards, as witii the lire of a [mre 
and holy devotion. The ministers were visibly 
assisted to speak lioiue to the coimcieueu of the 
liearei-s. It seemed ns if Goi) had toiielmd tlmir 
lips with a live coal from off his altar, for they 
who witimssed deelareil tlu-y curried more like 
ambassadors from tlm I'ourt of heaven than men 
east in eartldy mouhl. 

“Tlm tables were .served by some gentlemen 
and [jersons of tlm gravest deiiortnmnt. None 
wei’e-admitted without tokems, as usual, which 
were distributed ou the iSaturday, but only to 
such as were known to sonm of the ministers 
or persons of trust to be free of public scandals. 
All the regular forms were gone throngb. 'J’he 
coraiuumoants entered at one end and retired 
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at the other, a -way heiiig kept clear to take 
their seata again oil the hill-side. Mr. Welsh 
preached the action sermon and served the first 
two tables, aa he was ordinarily put to do on 
.such occasions. The other four ministers, Mr. 
Blackadder, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Kiddell, and Mr. 
Eao, e.xhorted the rest in their turn; the. table 
t . vice was closed by Mr. Welsh with soleiim 
thanksgiving; and solemn it was, and sweet 
and edifying, to see the gravity and composure 
of all pre.sent, as well as of all pai-ts of the ser- 
vice. The communion was peaceably con- 
cluded, all the people heartily offering up their 
gratitude, and singing with a joyful voice to 
the Book of their salvation. It was pleasant, 
aa the night fell, to hear their melody swelling 
in full unison along the hill, the whole congre- 
gation joining with one accord and praising 
God witli the voice of psalms. 

“ There were two long tables, and one 
short, across the head, with seats on each 
aide. About a hundred sat at every table. 
Tliere were sixte(?u tables in all, .so tlaat about 
3200 communicated that day.”i 

It was a great political blunder that occii- 
sioiied the necessity of such meetings, and a 
worse blunder that attempted their suppression 
by the rough agency of force and violence. 
After the first fault had been committed, from 
which conventicles originated, the wisest course 
would have been to let them alone. But this 
forbearance would have militated alike against 
the pride and the avarice of the rulers. They 
would not pause or retrace their steps, and 
thereby confess that they had been in the 
wrong, iind above all, they would not forego 
that rich [jercentage of lines and confiscations 
which the present state of things must inevitably 
pi’odnee. They therefore continued in that 
course of violent suppression and insult which 
was best fitted to occasion the resistance of a 
high-spirited people and end in open rebellion. 
But were such a people likely to be easily sub- 
dued 1 A glance at the nature and character of 
these conventicles will sufficiently answer the 
question. Men so assembled in defiance of 
penalties were not likely to swerve from their 
faith, and though .acting upon the defensive 
principle, were likely, if assailed, to return 
blow for blow. The first i.qsne of such a strife 
wa.s certain to be unfavourable, with the whole 
power of the .state arrayed against them ; hnt 
theirs was the most enduring of .all principles, 
fitted alike for the worst of the battle-field and 
the scaffold, and which in the end would weai-y 
out if it did not conquer the oppressors and 
secure the victory of their cause. Of this even 


I the sufferers themselves were convinced, and of 
I this eoiifideuce their children were to reap the 
fruits. 

After the parliament had been adjourned 
Lauderdale I'etui'ned to London, where his in- 
fluence as Scottish high-commissioner and his 
devoteduess to royal absolutism pi-ocnred him 
an entrance into that infamous club afterwaials 
called tlie Cabal, and of which the initial of his 
name formed the last limb of the mystic title. 
Its purimse, which was to undermine and de- 
stroy the liberty of the empire and reduce the 
goveniment to an absolute de.spotism, and the 
dangei’ous progress it made in the attempt, are 
I well known to every reader of English history. 
While he was thus using his Scottish power for 
establishing Ins pve<lomiuauce in the English 
council, and pandering to the low pleasures of 
the king as the best means of advancing his 
own interests, he was chiefly influenced in his 
proceedings by Lady Dysart, whom he after- 
wards married, and who is described aa a wo- 
man “of considerable talent, but of inoi’clinata 
ambition, boundless expense, and the most un- 
jscrupnlous rapacity.” She wjis the daughter of 
William Murray, who had been whipping-boy 
to Cliai'les I., and as such received the flog- 
gings which should have visited the sacred per- 
son of the young prince. Murray was by his 
grateful master created Lord Dysart, from 
which his daughter assumed her title. By this 
union, which was considered disgraceful to both 
parties, not only the ambition but the avarice 
of Lauderdale was raised to full heigiit, so 
that whatever relentmgs he retained in favour 
of Px-esbyterianism were wholly thrown aside, 
and he beoxime the itto.st relentless of its perse- 

While tlxe apostate e,arl was sending tlown 
his orders to Scotland for the supjxressioii of 
conventicles, an attempt of a different kind was 
going on for the establishment of its obnoxious 
Episeopxioy. By an act of his royal supremacy 
Charles had thrust out Burnet from the xxrch- 
bishopric of Ghisgow and ajxpointed Leighton 
in his stead. It wtis an unwelcome change to 
the apostolic Bishop of Dunblane, who would 
have preferred a sentence of banishment ; but 
recognizing the king as head of the church 
he hiid no alternative but to obey. On accept- 
ing the high office he attempted to intiwhiae his 
scheme of accommodation between the Pi esby- 
terians and Episcopxdians of Scotland, but mot 
with discouragement at the outset. When he 
held a synod of the ministers of bis diocese they 
complained of the neglect and ill-usage of the 
people ; and when he exhorted them in his ser- 
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moiis to look J«t!s to man and luoru to God — to 
regard thamselves as Wie lainiatmvs of Clirist, 
and bear liis cross that liad been laid upon them 
nn^eldy and jtafciently— it -wa-s to them n new 
jiiul un(ionifnrtid)lc doctrine, iuul thcsy womlered 
tlwt !ui Inul not rceoiiniLended :m inennwe of 
fmi'S and the eniploymeut of the militiiry. Ilo 
thou tried jiorsonal negotiation with tin! iu- 
dulgi'd niimater.s, ;ind for this ]mri]O.SH made a 
tour through hisdiocoao to riiconimend to tlieni 
Jiis plan for the uccoinmodation of tlio two 
cliiir(!hea. It was that the goverimieiit of the 
ciinroh aliould ho veateil in the hisliopa and 
clergy conjointly ; that in their ohureh judica- 
tories the bishops sVionld act only as presidents 
or moderators, and in everything helonging to 
jnrisdiction and ordination ho guided by the. 
votes of the preshytevs; that he should only 
have a negative voice in their docisiou.s ; and 
thatordiiuUionsshoidd take phicoin the churches 
to liO filled up, and with the eomiurrelice of tlie 
presbytery. .Me .alMi proposed that synods 
shrudd be hold every f.hii'd year, af. which eofii- 
plainls against the bisliops shonhl he ri'e('ived; 
and that those being found valid, i.lie bishops 
should be .sidjjoetisd to een.snre. ,11 e oven oll'ei’ed 
to these indulged niinistor.s, and tliroffgli tlieiii 
to the whole order in tho .L*r(!sliytoviuu clun'eh, 
tlvat when they became members of these ecclo- 
siaatieal courts it should he cmwuh'.red that they I 
did so only for the ru.sloratien of peace, without i 
pledging theiuaelvcs to fidmit tlie presiih'iaiy of 
bisluilisj and tliiit they slionJd he at liberty to 
hold tliat tho hislio])s were only the eliief of 
preshyters. This ])lnu of inodilied I ’reshyteriaii- 
isin was tlie beatific vision of Ifslier, ami llie 
luilletmial union for which heightoa .sighed and 
laboured — it was tho re.storatioii of tlie ehuveli 
of the Cnldees, of which ho would have Ifoen 
the second (..Wnmba. .IJnt with Leighton, as i 
witii other jnu'e-hearted and rednso stiidioiis ■ 
men, he regarded tlio ahstmcl excellence of his I 
plan too (‘.xeJnsively, and did not take into I 
account llie season of pro[K>siiig it and the cliiir- I 
actor and situation of the persons whom it was 
to rBcoiioile. Mutual hostility had .severed the 
parties too widely ;isimdor tor recfinedialion. | 
and eadi regarded liis jii-oposid as involving the 
sacvllieo of tho principles for whidi tliey liad I 
been coutimding ; so that . while his brotVior 
prelates regarded him as a. traitor In their 
order, the rreshyterians deuoimced him as an 
insidious enemy who had approiiohcd them 
under tliu gnise of an angel of liglit.' 

t!ii.s h<.).stility was espodfilly manifested 
when tlie pro]iosal was hronght imder puhlie, 
di.seussion. Jjaaderd.'ile, who jn'ohaldy foresaw 
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! such a termination, seconded the desire of 
Leighton to have the snhjecb canvassed in all 
its bearings; and accordingly, several of the 
most respectable ministers were invited to :i 
emifei'encc at Edinburgh when he came down 
to hold the .mccoiuI soHsion of |iarliament, iu 
August (1(170). liy tlm rulem of the tipiscopal 
parly .Loighlon’s plan wa.s regarded with iudig- 
iiatiun. in tlm eyes of .Sharp a.iid tlm liishopK 
tlm whole elinrch wtaild be overthiiiwn by the 
lowering of tho prelatie olliee, and I’l-e.shyterian- 
ism be estahlislmd upon its ruin; a, ml they du- 
iionnced the iiroposer in no nieasuved terms as 

an eneiny of Episcopacy aa a .I'resbyteriaii in 

disguise. On tho other Imnd tlie indulged iiiin- 

I istei's, before whom the projiosal was brought 
forward, first at Edinburgh iu .iVugnst, and 
aftei'ward.s at .Ihusloy iu Deeimiber, received it 
coldly, iinil were lumioved by the argnumiits iu 
its favour. They li.steiied like men who fVured 
to be cajoled; who were eouviiminl that a trap 
was laid for (lieiii; ;aid when their opinion was 
asked, they replied that ijieir prineiple.s W'nre 
sidiicieiiUy known, and that they luid no [ilnu 
to propose in return. Events, however, had 
but too well jnstilled tliein for Ihe apathy with 
wliieli limy received tide overture of ( hristiali 
peace and (.loneord. 'I'hey knew that Leigiiton 
stood alone in makine; if., and flint tlm vest of 
Ids Iirelhreu were opposed (o if, mid would 
have iiilhieiiee (o iiverl urn i(, They u ere also 
awfii'e lhat timre would he slill grejiter danger 
in aeeeptiug it, as (he bislio|i«, luieked by the, 
king and the state, would soon olifiiiii tlm 
aseuiiduney over preshytei's, ami redileo the, 
eliureli to (lieir evelirdve inle. Tliu. hud it 
hi'eii ill (ho reign of .l.-uiies \'l., and (hiii,, in 
the very nature of things, it would eontinne if 
the rule of i’resliyterian parilv ua-. alh red, It 
is wort.hy of mil, ire, a,lso, tluit nit.liougU Sharp 
and his hrethreu were no miolutcly opposed tiv 
the proposed aeeommodat.ion, they made tlm 
fact of its rejection l,iy the I’re.shyterians an 
argument for inereased [ler.scent.ion. It was a 
graeions offer. I.liey .-illegeil, tliat laid lieeii niado 
in all kindness and good faitli, while the refusal 
showed tiuat (.lie otlier party was coidirmed in 
its ohstina,cy, and would he niiu'ed liy no fortii 
of eoneiliation oi- Jirgiuneid;,'-’ 

.Another mode vvhieli l.eigliloii ado|ileil was, 
to reeoumieml his aeeommedation by pujiiilal' 

i appeal. If he could Imt ma,ke ( lie people Hst.en 
to it, and appirove. it, a way would lie opened 
for its ultimate establiHluimid,. tie (Imrefove 
sent si.x Episeupal divlim.s, drawn Ironi diiierent 
districts, ami tlm beat that could lie peiwineled 
to undertake such a dillieult minHion, to peiaiii- 
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bulate the western comities, preach in the va- 
cant clmrchea, and explain the principles of the 
aooQiamodation to all who should apply to them 
for information. Of those disciples Bishop 
Burnet, at that time iirofessor of theology in 
the University of Glasgow, was one, and he has 
given in his history a brief but intereisting 
notice of the mission. “ The Episcopal clergy,” 
he says, “ who were yet in the country could 
not argue much for anything, and would not at 
all argue in favour of a proposition that they 
hated. The people of the country came gener- 
ally to hear us, though not in great crowds.” 
He then bears the following highly honourable 
testimony to their religious intelligence, “ We 
were indeed amazed to see a poor commonalty 
so capable to argue upon points of government, 
and on the bound.s to be set to the power of 
princes in matters of religion; upon all these 
topics they had texts of Scripture at hand, and 
were ready witli their answers to anything that 
■was said to them. Tliia measure of knowledge 
was spread even among the meanest of them, 
their cottagers, and their servants.” Thus far 
writes the learned professor of divinity and 
future Bishop of Sarum; but as he naturally felt 
indignant that he and his coadjutors should 
have been resisted, and, it may be, nonplussed 
by these hard-headed logical and scriptural 
rustics, he assigns the causes of the failure of 
his enterprise in the following language, that 
Bomawliat savours of angry caricature : “ They 
were, indeed, vain of their knowledge, much 
conceited of themselves, and were full of a most 
entangled scrupulosity; so that they found or 
made diilioulties in everything that could be 
laid before them. We stayed about three 
mouths in the country, and in that time there 
was a s'tand in the frequency of conventicles; 
but as soon as we were gone a set of those liot 
preachers went round all the places in which 
we had been, to defeat all the good we could 
hope to do. They told them the devil was 
never so formidable as when he was transformed 
into an angel of light.” 

After this failure of the conciliatory plan of 
Leighton, the history of Scotland become.^ for 
several years a dreary reooi'd of political humil- 
iation and religious persecution. Tlie fii-st of 
these calamities was ensured to Scotland as to 
England by the reign of such a, sovereign as 
Cliarles II., while tlie second was the natural 
result of the rule of the bishops, and the attempt 
to force Episcopacy upon the people. There is, 
indeed, such a sickening monotony in the suc- 
ce.ssive events, that instead of detailing them 
we shall content ourselves with noticing a few 
salient points, as illustrative of the whole his- 
tory of this dismal period. 


Tlie year 1671 was distinguished by nothing 
remarkable, if 'we except an increase in the 
severity with -which the Pi’esbyteri.Miis were 
visited; they were now denounced as the rejec- 
tors of friendly offers, and upon whom all kind- 
ness and conciliation was lost. To make their 
punishment, also, more ceitain and severe, the 
Bass, an island, or rather rock, about a mile in 
circumference, at the mouth of the Eirth of 
Forth, was purchased by government and con- 
; verted into a state prison, of which the Earl of 
Lauderdale was appointed governor. In the 
following year he was created a duke and 
married to Lady Dysart, with whom he. had 
been previously living in adultery, and the 
effect of this shameless union was to increase 
the number and amount of fines to satisfy her 
rapacious greed.^ Besides his new title and 
additional offices Lauderdale was still continued 
commissioner of Scotland, and during this year 
(1672) came down to Scothind to hold the third 
session of parliament. Previous to its open- 
ing lie and his Lamia made a triumphal pro- 
gress through several of the coiiutie.s of Scot- 
land, and were entertained with a hospitality 
of which lavish expenditure and abject servility 
made amends for the want of cordiality and 
real kindness.''' The parliament was opened 
on the 11th of June, and not only Lauderdale 
attended in state but his lady also— an honour 
that had never been granted to the queens of 
Scotland. An occasional flash, however, of the 
old national spirit broke out, which showed the 
five that was smouldering beneath, and which 
tlie commissioner had cause to fear. A tax was 
1 1 I sc 1 1 iiich was resisted by the third estate 
on the pica that the country was already too 
much impoverished, and that the former impo- 
sitions had only gone to enrich courtiers and 
favourites. At this the rage of the commis- 
sioner blazed up, and its force was directed 
against William Moor, an advocate and burgess 
of Inverurie, who suggested the necessity of 
consulting their constituents about granting the 
tax, as was usual in such cases in England. 
Lauderdale instantly ordered him to be brought 
to the bar for daring to propose the custom of 
England as an ex.miple to a Scottish parliament; 
the trembling president of the Court of Session 
ordered the unlucky patriot to bo sent to prison, 
that the business of the house might not bo 
hindered by his interruption ; mid ou the fol- 
lowing day the offender w.as brought up and 
compelled to ask pardon of the coinniissioner 
on bis knees ! 

Of the acts passed by this pavli.ameut upiou 
the subject of religion the chief was that against 
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Their expectation Avas coufimied by the in'O- 
duction of what ia called the Second ludulf^imce, 
■which was tendered for their acceptance on the 
3d of September. By this act a .inwidier of the 
noil-indulged ministers were to bo sent either to 
the parishes of those who had a(;t)oj>ted the l'’ii'st 
Indulgence, Avliero they were to reside, and per- 
form along with the inciiiulieuts the miiiisiteVial 
functions, or to other parishes not previously 
indulged. By this ])lan two or more of the 
outed ministers were often tlu'owu into a single 
charge, so tliat eiglity of tliem were coniiimd to 
about fifty-eight parishes. Thus oocnpying them 
with charges it was hoped that they would no 
longer wander about the country preaching at 
conventicles, while, by restricting them within 
narrow limits, the entluisia,sm they might kindle 
would be also ciremuscribed. This plan, which 
originated Avith Burnet, Avas ajiprovud by Leigh- 
ton, Aidio compared it “ to the gathering the coals 
that wore scattered OA'er the house, setting it all 
on lire into the chimiioy, where they might burn 
iiAvay safely .” To make this doulily sure the 
ministers tiins coupled Avere fixed to the ap- 
pointed parish and allowed to otlioialo nowliere 
else whether in eliureh or ehiu'diyard. lint 
could the miiiisters coimoientiously aecopt sneh 
limited terms '( This was 'the (pioatiou at issue 
among thorn, wiiich ended in ciiiiirovei.sy and 
division; and while aonie ucceptud tho Second 
Imlulgonco, Avith a protest again.st its iHi'ni-itian 
principles, others refused and ilunmmced it, no 
that the general cause Avas further weakened by 
this iieAV ground of dissension. It was well, hoAV- 
ovur, that this plan of conthihig luiiustera in 
couples to a particular cliargo Avas not of long 
contiauatiou. Lauderdale, whose government 
was by tits, and who was apt to pass from one 
extreme to another, soon ncglcclod this din'ico 
of pairing, .so that single ininistors were allowed 
to hold elmrehes, Avliile those who had no charge 
I went about the country holding conventicles as 
boldly as ever.“ 

The Duke of Lauderdale’s tenm’o of power 
had now become very precarious. In Jingland 
the treacherous designs of the Cabal being dis- 
covered, the Jissooiation was broken uji, and the 
duke, as one of its most iniiuentiiil members, 
denounced by the House of Commons as one 
unworthy of trust or office. .A nd although con- 
tinued in his office of commiB.iioiuir by the king, 
his political iidluence in Scotland avus about to 
receive a shook not from the despised and op- 
pressed Bresbyteriaua, hut f,roii:i those wlto liad 
been his friends and supiiorters. One of the 
despotic acts of the English sovereigns, and 
Avhieh had formed one of the grievances that 


“ Bnlawful Ordinations.” The bishops were in- 
dignant at the vitality of Presbyterianism, wliich 
they attributed to the right retained by miiiis- 
tei’s to license preachers and ordain them in the 
iniiiistry, by which a perjietual succession was 
kept up. To atop this practice, so that I’reshy- 
teriauiam should die a natural deatli of inani- 
tion, they procured this act to be passed, by 
Avhich all clerical ordinations were denounced 
as unlawful except such as Avere made by the 
bishops. The pcnaltie.s, also, of a breach of this 
act were sufficiently severe ; both the ordained 
and the ordainers were to he imprisoned and 
banished, and their goods to be confiscated; and 
all persons married by such ministers were to 
be lield as unhiAvfully married, and to undergo 
the disqualifications and penalties of unlawful 
unions. It was thus thought that the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland would be extinguished 
ill a single geiiuratioii from lack of ministers; 
but ill tins calculation its enemies Avere mistaken, 
for the ordination of the Church of Holland Avas 
still open to them, and some of the Scottisli 
divine.s lu that clinrch were among the moat 
eminent in their day. 'i.'o this resource, tliere- 
foro, the Scottish students were obliged to be- 
take themselves; and in the colleges of Holland 
they enjoyed leisure for study and the direc- 
tions of learned men, such as tliey could not 
havo found in their own country. There, also, 
the new generation of Scottish divines were 
imbued with that s])irit of liberty and love for 
their protectors of the house of Orange, which, 
cainong other facilities, prejiared the way for the 
accession of William of Orange to the British 
throne. The other acts were regarding baptism, 
by which every person not having a certificate 
of the baptism of his child by the parish minister 
Avithiii tliirty days after birth, should, if an 
horitor, forfeit a fourth part of his yearly rental, 
ami if a mcroliant, an hiuidreil iioiinds Scots; 
and against conventicles, Avhieh, under the belief 
that no move parliaments should he held for 
several years, Avere renewed Avith iidditional 
severities.! 

The Duke of Lauderdale, whose domineering 
insolouce the possession of power seemed to have 
exaggerated by tliis time into temiAorary fits of 
Avas sup])osed to have brought a fre.sh 
indulgence for tlie Presbyterians of Scotland. 
This idea was coniiteiianced by the fact that the 
had granted toleration to the disaeiiters, 
in yet greater measures to the Papists of 
England — the firat designed to introduce the 
second, as the price of his alliance with Franco, 
Mid the pension he enjoyed from its court. 
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led to the civil war, waa the gi-antiug of mono- 
polies, by which the royal favourites could en- 
rich themselves at the expense of tlie community 
at large; and Lauderdale was not slow to adopt 
thi.s plan for hia own aggrandizement and the 
establ ishmeut of hia control over Scotland. The 
important monopoly of salt wa.s held by the Bari 
of Kinaardiue, that of imported brandy by Lord 
Elpliiuatone, and that of tobacco by Sir John 
Nicholsoii, while Sir Andrew Eamaay, the pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, liad a gift of the duties on 
ale and win es that were sold within the city. 
By theae grants, which only enriched a few, a 
far greater number of expectants 'were disap- 
pointed. Bitt to the.se malcontents wore added 
the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Tweeddale, 
the Earl of Bothes, and Lord Queeusber'ry, who 
had been disappointed of inlmritaaiccs, oflicesj, 
or [aension.s; the advooateis, whose fees had been 
diraiuislied; and the burghs, who, .as an inllnuu- 
tial body, had Ikjcu iitsultud by the domiuuoring 
Duke of Lauderdale; and when he came to Scot- 
land in November, l()7!l, he found an opj)o.sition 
organized against him too formidable to be con- 
trolled. This ho found at the opening of tlie 
parliament; for no st)onor had ho reail the king’s 
letter, and proposed that a committee slionld lie 
formed to draw uj) an answer, than llamilton 
declared that the grievancoa of the nation should 
bo iirst; iminirod into, wliile a general cry of 
voice.s seconded the motion. A lierce debate 
followed, and Ijaitdcrdalo attempted to overawe 
the speakers, hut was silenced hyllumo of Pol- 
.tuout, wlio asked whether tliia was not a free 
]iariiaim'iit i Uvorwliolnied by this o])))osition 
the commissioner adjo\irned the sitting, and 
privately oll'ei'cd to withdr.-iw the iiioiii>iiolios 
of salt., hiandy, ami tobacco; luit no ci.mccasion 
woulil satisfy them unless it was made and 
ratilhiii in ojmn jiarliament. The deniaiuls for 
thu reform of abuses — and in reality their name 
■was Legion — grew and multiplied so rajiidly, 
that Laiulordale was fain to prorogue the par- 
liament in despair. But .amidst all this heat 
and clamour of reform nothing was done for the 
oppres.sed Church of Scotland; the zeal that pre- 
dominated was guided by' sellish niotivo.s; and 
even if it had sueccodod in ilisplacing the com- 
missioner those fervent ]),atriots would liave little 
cared, tliough Tjauderdale Imd been succeeded 
by a more relen tless pei’.secntor of the clinrch, if 
sucli could have hocii found.' 

After the parliauieut hud been prorogued a 
deputation of the opposition, consisting of the 
Duke of Hamilton, tho E.arl of Tweeddale, and 
General Drummond repaired to London to lay 


their oompbiints before the king. But they had 
heoii antieipated by the coiuiter-statemenLia 
trausmitted by Liiuderdale, so that Charles re- 
ceived the deputation coldly, and reproached 
them for attempting to overthrow his authority- 
in Scotland. But the alarm of the English as 
well as the Scots coincided against the ohuoxious 
duke, and while lie had become uinvcrsii lly un- 
popular with his own country tlie English were 
alarmed at bis despotic power in. Scotland, and 
the facility with which it might be turned against 
their own national liberty. Nor waa that army 
forgot which he had raised under the ridiculoms 
pretext of a Turkish crusade, but which at any 
moment might be ordered onits march to London. 
These were already' the subjects of inquiry by a 
committee of the Englisli parliament, and if the 
king meant to retain the services of his devoted 
Lauderdale it was necessary to pacify the Scot- 
tish malcontents. Charles tliereforo dismissed 
the deputation with solemn assurances that tlioir 
national grievances should be loft to the full and 
free deliberation of tho parliament, and buoyant 
with this hope, Hamilton and bis friends re- 
turned, to concert measures with his piirty and 
form a iilau of proceedings for the ensuing ses- 
sioii ; and when tlie parliament opened he ivas 
accomiianieil by a spleiidid train jih if he had 
already been appoiiil,ud conunissionur, wliile be 
who really bore the oHice repaired to it ulmost 
wholly unatl,onde<l. Hut soon was tho party to 
111! woke from its droam of victory'. They had 
resolved to move that the answer to the king’s 
letter should not be returned without a slate- 
meiil f tl 11 gu Vinces, Mild that the inotiou 
1,0 this elleet sliouUl be made immediately after 
prayers, so that a full discussion at least of these 
grievances should take place before any hasty 
adjourniiimit should disporse the house. But 
no sooner waa tlio prayer ended, than the piir- 
liaumnt was adjourned as by the touch of an 
oxtiiiguislier ; and when ITamiltou rose to an- 
nounce his uiotiou ho was 1;old tliat he waa too 
late — that theadjournmeutliad been ])rou(nmced 
by his majesty’s command — that there was now 
no parliament ! 'J'he enraged meiiihers i idiied 
with the resolution of making their voices hi,!ard 
at the ensuing meeting of the, house, hupjieu 
when it niiglit; but soon after the parliament 
waa uncoiistitutionally dissolved by pnu-latiia- 
tioii, and no other afterwards ealled during the 
whole of Ijiiiiderdale’s adiiiinistratioii. Such 
was now the. govermiieiit of We.otland, and 
such the persons by whom it wan adniiiiistei eil. 
Hamilton’s jnuiy iiroposed to .settle the matter 
in the old Seottisb fashion by knocking Ijaiider- 
dalo on the bead; but the age of suiiima, ry jus- 
tice bad gone by, and their etiiiJ ordered tlusu 
to desist. He repaired with liis friends to emii t, 
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“ Unlawful Ordinations.” The bishops were in- 
digiiiUitftt the vitality of Presbyterianism, which 
they attributed to the right i-etained by minis- 
ters to licen.se preachers and ordain them in the 
iiiiuiatry, by which a perpetual sviccession w:is 
kept ui). To stoj) this practice, so tliat Preaby- 
teriaiiiam should die a uatural death of inani- 
tion, they procured this act to be paa,sed, by 
whicli all clerical ordinations were denounced 
as unlawful except such as were inade by the 
bi.shops. The penalties, also, of a breach of this 
act were .sniliciently sevei-e; both the ordained 
and the ordainevs were to be imprisoned and 
banished, and their goods to be confiscated; and 
all persons married by siieli ministers were to 
be held as unlawfully inarriod, and to undergo 
the disrpialificatious and penalties of unlawful 
unions. It was thus thought that the Presby- 
terian Ohnrch in Scotland would be extinguished 
in a single generation from lack of ministers; 
but in this calculation its enemies were misbikeu, 
for the ordination of the Church of X-lollaud was 
still open to them, and some of the Scottish 
divines in that church were among the most 
emineiit in their da.y. To this resource, there- 
fore, the Scottish students were obliged to be- 
take themselves; anil in the college.s of Holland 
they enjoyed leisure for study and the direc- 
tions of learned men, such as they could not 
have found in their own country. There, also, 
the new generation of Scottish divines wern 
imbued with that s))irit of liberty and love for 
their protectors of the house of Orange, which, 
among other facilities, prepai-ed the way for the 
acccs.-iiou of William of Orange to the British 
throne. The other acts were regarding bfiptisin, 
by which every person not having a certificate 
of the bapitism of his child by the parish minister 
within thirty days after birth, should, if an 
heritor, forfeit a fourth part of his yearly rental, 
and if a merchant, an hniidred jionnds Scots ; 
and against conventicles, whieli, under the belief 
that no more parliaments should be hold for 
several years, were renewed with additional 
severities.! 

The Duke of Lauderdale, whose domineering 
insolence the posseasiou of power seemed to have 
exaggerated by this time into temporary fits of 
madness, was supjiosed to have brought a fresh 
iiidulgeurc for the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
This idea was countenanced by the fact that the 
king had granted toleration to the disseuter.s, 
and in yet greater roeiisures to the Papists of 
England— the first designed to introduce the 
second, as the price of his alliance with France, 
and the pension he enjoyed from its court. 
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I Their expectation was confirmed by the pro- 
! duction of what is called the Second .Indulgence, 

I which was tendered for their acceptance on the 
3d of September. Piy this act a number of the 
nou-iudulged ministera were to be sent either to 
the jiai'ishes of those whi.) had accepted the .First 
Indnlgence, where they wore to reside, and per- 
form along with the incumbents the ministerial 
funetions, or to other pari.shes not previously 
indulged. By this plan two or more of the 
outed ministera were often thrown into a single 
cliarge, so that eighty of them were conlined to 
about fifty-eight parishes. Thus occupying tlieni 
with charges it was hoped that they would no 
longer -wander about the country preaching at 
couventides, while, by restricting them within 
narrow limits, the enthusiasm they might kindle 
would be also circuiuscribod. '.I.’his jilmi, which 
ougnuited with Burtiot, was ajiproved by Leigh- 
ton, who comiiared it “ to the gathering the coals 
that were scattered over the house, setting It all 
oil fire into the chinuiey, when' they might burn 
away safely.” 'l.'o make this doubly .sure the 
ministers ilius coupled were fixed to the aji- 
pointod parish and allowed to olllciate nowhere 
else w'holher in dinrch or churcliyard. But 
could the mini, stews conscientiously accept such 
liniited terms '( This was the question, at issue 
among thorn, which ended in controvcr.sy and 
division ; and W'hilo some aei'cpted the Mecoiid 
Imlulgcueo, with a prote.st again, st its Frasliuu 
prinuiplow, others refused and denounced i1, so 
that the general cau.Se was further weakened by 
this new ground of disaeiision. ft was w'cll,how'- 
I ever, that this plan of confining ministers in 
couples to a particular eliarge was not of long, 
continuation. Lauderdale, whose governmeut 
was by fits, and who was ajit to jnias from one 
extreme to another, soon neglected tins deviiiis 
of pairing, so that single luinistors wore allowed 
to hold churchesi, while those who had no cliarge 
went about the country holding conventicles as 
boldly as over." 

Tho Duke of Lauderdale’s tenure of [lower 
had now become very precarious. In J5n gland 
the treacherous desigrus of tlio (Jabal being dis- 
covered, the association was lirokun up, and the 
duke, aa one. of its moat influential meml.iers, 
denounced by the Hovi.so of (..Jommoiis as one 
: unworthy of trust or oHice. And althmigh cmi- 
Unued in his ofiico of oonimisaioner by the king, 
his political influence in Scotland w'aa about to 
receive a shook not from the desiiiaed and op- 
pressed PresbyterianH, but from those w'lm had 
been his friends and suj)]K)rter.s. One of the 
despotic acts of the ]5nglish sovereigns, ami 
■which had formed ono of the grievances that 
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led to the civil wai’, was the gi’antiug of mono- 
polies, by wMcli the royal favoui'itea could en- 
rieli themselves at the expense of the community 
at large; and Lauderdale wm nob slow to adopt 
tills plan for hi.s own aggraiidizeuient and the 
establislimeiit of his control over Scotland. The 
im])ortant monopoly of salt wiis held by the E.arl 
of Kincardine, that of imported brandy by Lord 
Elphinstone, and that of tobacco by Sir John 
Nicliolson, while Sir Andrew Ramsay, the pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, had a gift of the duties on 
ale and wines that were sold within the city. 
By these grants, which only enriched a few, a 
far greater number of expecfeiuls were disap- 
pointed. But to these raalcoatenta were added 
tlie Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Tweeddale, 
the Earl of Rothes, and Lord Queensberry, who 
liad been disappointed of inheritances, offices, 
or pensions; the advocates, whose fees had been 
dimiuiHjicd; and tlie burghs, who, as an influen- 
tial, body, had been insulted by the dounneenng 
Hnke of Lauderdale; and when be «.uuo to Scot- 
land in November, 1073, he found an opposition 
organized against him too formidable to be con- 
trolled. This lie found at tlie opening of tlie 
parliament; for no sooner had lie road the king’s 
letter, and proposed that a. committee should be 
formed to draw up an answer, than Ilamillou 
(leolared that the grievances of tlie nation, sliouhl 
bo first inijuired into, while a general cry of 
voices seconded the motion. A fierce debate 
followed, and .Iiauilerihdo attempted to overawe 
the speakers, but was siloneed by Hinno of Pol- 
mont, wlio asked wlietlior thi.s was not a free 
pnrliainent i Overwhelmed by tliis opposition 
the cummihsiimer adjourned tlie sitting, and 
privately oll'eruil to withdraw the monopolies 
of salt, brandy, and tobacco; but no concassiou 
would satisfy them unless it was made and 
ratifled in open paiiiament. The deinand.s for 
the reform of abuses — and iu reality their name 
was Legion — grew and multiplied ho rapidly, 
that Lauderdale was fain to prorogue the par- 
liairient in despair. But .amidst all this heat 
and clamour of reform nothing was done for the 
opprea.sed Church of Scotland; the zeal that pre- 
dominated wa.s guided b}’ selfish motives ; and 
even if it had succeeded in displacing the eom- 
mi.ssioiier these fervent patriots would have little 
cared, though Lauderdale liad been succeeded 
by a more relentless persecutor of the chui-ch, if 
such could have been found.' 

After the parlianioiit had heen ])rorogued n 
dejnvtation of the opposition, consisting of the 
JJiike of Llaniiiton, tlie .Earl of Tweeildale, and 
General Hrummond repaired to Loudon to lay 
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their comjilaints before the king. But they had 
been anticipated by the counter-statements 
transmitted by Lauderdale, so that Uharle.s re- 
ceived the deputation coldly, and reproached 
them for attempting to overthrow his authority 
ill Scotland. But the alarm of the Euglisli as 
well as the Scots coincided against tlie obnoxious 
duke, and while he bad become universally un- 
popular with his own country the English were 
alarmed at his despotic power in Scotland, and 
the facility with which it might be turned against 
their own national liberty. Nor was that army 
forgot which he had. raised under the ridiculous 
pretext of a Turkish crusade, but which at any 
moment might be ordered ouitainarch to London. 
These were already the subjects of inquh-y by a 
committee of the English parliament, and if tlie 
king meant to retain the services of his devoted 
Lauderdale it was necessary to pacify the Scot- 
tish maleonteuts. Charles tlierefore dismissed 
the deputation with solemn assurances that their 
national grievances should be loft to the full and 
free deliberation of the parliament, and buoyant 
with this hope, Hamilton and his friends re- 
turned, to concert measures witli his [tarty and 
form a plan of proceedings for the ensuing sus- 
.sion ; and when the parliameut opened he was 
accompanied hy a aplendkl train as if ho had 
already hoou ajipointed commissioner, while he 
who I’cally boro the office impaired to it almo.st 
wholly unattended. But soon was tlio party to 
ho woke from its dream of victory. They had 
imsolvcd to 11 tl I 11 HI i t the kiiig’n 
letter should not be returned without a state- 
ment of thoir grieyanoes, and tliat the luotiion 
to this cITcet should lie made immediately after 
prayers, so that a full diHcussiou at least of these 
grievances should i,ake [dace before any hasty 
adjournment should dis|K.irso the house. But 
no sooner was the prayer ended, than the ]iar- 
liament was adjourned as by the tmuih of an 
extinguisher; and wdieu llaiuilton rose to au- 
noimce his motion he was told that he was too 
late — that theadjourniiienthad lieon prom uiiiced 
hyhis majesty’s coiiimaiid— that then; wa.s now 
no parliament ! Tim enraged nionihers vetiivd 
with the resolution of making tludr voices heard 
at tlie ejiHuiiig meeting of the house, happen 
when it might; but soon after the imrliaiiieiit 
was uncoiistitnticmally dissolved by [iroelaiiia- 
tion, and no other afterwards called tliiriiig l.iie 
whole of Iiaviderdale’s admiuisi.ratioii. Such 
was now the government of iSeotliiiid, and 
such the persons by whom it was adniiiiistercil. 
Hamilton’s party [iroiiosed to setde the iiiali.er 
in the old Seottisb fiwhioii by knoelviii.g Laudei - 
dalo on the head; but the age of .siimiiiarv jus- 
tice had gone by, and their chief onleied them 
to desi.st. He rn|)aired with, his friends to eoui t, 
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and wrote out a memorial of grievances by the 
invitation of Charles himself; but when they 
were required to sign it they drew back, well 
knowing tliat the doeuiuent might be converted 
into a proof of leasing-making, of which neither 
the king nor Lauderdale would be slow to avail 
themselves if it suited their purpose so to do. 
Having thus got the better of his titled adver- 
saries the rommiasiouer turned upon the advo- 
cates and the Imrglis, both of whom were opposed 
to him, and against whom he proceeded with a 
.similar mixture of law chicanery and harefaced 
treachery until he h:id reduced them to helpless 
silence. Ihus trinuiphant over every class of 
opiioiionts, the rule of Liiuderdalo, when it had 
ajqiaroutly reached the point of extinction, be- 
came moi'o firmly established and more absolute 
tlmn ever.' 

One of the first fruits of this victory was the 
appointraont of a new council, in wbieli the 
supporters of Landerdalo formed a. majority. 
During his late difUeiilties ho had niiule such 
coneiliatory ovcrtui’es to the Presbyterians as 
alarmed the prelatic jiarty ; but lindiiig sncli a 
mask no longer necessary, he cast it .'uside, and be- 
came a iicrcerpersecntortban be bad boon nmb>r 
his former tenure of power. 'J’he increase of Held 
conventicles, also, with the year 1(!74 aH'orded 
a decent pretext for tliis ailditional .sesverity, as 
well as the king’s letter to the council in May, 
in which his inaie.sty eomi)lahicd of their pre- 
valence, and <lcmauded that not only the laws 
should bo jmt in force against them, but the 
standing army and militia omployctl for tboir 
suppression. Aiuned parties .'leeordingly were 
sent out in all directions against those who 
preached or prayed at sneli meetings, of whom 
fourteen persons were specified by name ; aiul 
of these John Welsh and (fabriel Semple wore 
especially obnoxiuu.s, for whoso appreliensiou 
the council offered the tempting reward of il-fOO 
sterling and £b!) for each of the other’s, while 
the soldiers were secured from prosecution for 
any slaughter th.’it might ensue in apijroliending 
them. Comfortable L-ee quarters for the mili- 
tary and a rich liarvest of tines to their supe- 
riors wore the reward of this diligence in de- 
noimciiig, seizing, and trying doliuqiients, and 
esiiecially of rich or landed gentlemen who couhl 
he convicted of attending conventicles, lint 
these nieetlngs grow anil imdtiplied on account 
of the means tliat wci’e used to suppress them, 
so that in July forty-one persons, in addition to 
their previous list of ofFoudors, had to he de- 
nounced hy the council as hoiders of conven- 
ticles, and ])ut to the Iiorn as rebels. It was no 
common season also in which the .suffering Ih-es- 


byterians of Scotland thus risked and braved 
the spoiling of tlieir goods by licensed jilunder- 
iiig, for the weather of the winter and siiring 
had been so unfavonralile that )ik)iiglniig w;is 
at a .stand, while one-third of the cattle, in 
which the subsiatonee of film rural districts in 
Scotland mainly cousiated, had died in consii- 
quenee of the faniiim.“ 

While the perseentions of this year were at 
the worst, so that men could no longer petition 
the council against them without the certainty 
of being sent to prison for this exercise of their 
lawful right, the gentler sex rosolved to present 
I a petition in their own name. This was done 
by fifteen gentlewomen of the city of Edin- 
hurgli, chiefly the widows of ministers, each 
having a copy to present to the principal numi- 
liers of the priv'y-council. Act'oriliugly, whim 
the comicil was naHomhling on the 4 th of J une, 
they went to the jilace of meeting, aijconqiauicd 
with siiidi a uumher of their own sex thiU the, 
parliament close was filled with them-~a hiihc- 
tacle whieli created the woniler of moat of the 
c(miicillor.s ami the alarm of not a few. Sharp, 
tlm groat iiirendcr, was the most akirmed of 
any, and sLui’k clo.se to the .siilc of ilie chun- 
cellor, with whom he was imtui'ing; but the 
auger of the ladies being stirred nli l liw sight of 
biin, broke out into no gu.'utle feniis, some 
calling him “Judas,” iwul otlicr.s “traitor,” 
wliile one of them laid her liand upon his neck, 
saying that “ere nil was done that neek ho- 
hovecl to pay for it.” It was a sudden and harin- 
loaa hurst of female feeling, and moi’c gentle 
tliaii such a merciless apostate merited ; and 
while he eoworod under it a copy of the jicti- 
tiou was handed to the elianoellor, who greatly 
enjoyed the primate’s consternation. '.l.'he jmr- 
port of the docunieut was that their ministei's 
might ho allowed to exercise their holy function 
without molestation, and ho freed from any 
sinful coin|iliauco with what was contrary to tlie 
known judgment of honest rresbyterians ; and 
after reading it he interolianged friimdly cimver- 
aatioii and sportive jests with the petitioners. 
But it was no subject for joking with Sharp 
and his hretlirou, and a dozen of the ladies 
were called in one by one and .subjc(;tiul to a 
strict examination, in which they declared that 
no man had :i hand in the petition, and that 
they had been solely moved to ijreMont, it hy a 
sense of their perishing condition under the 
want of the gospel, having none to preach to 
tliorn hut ignorant and profane men, whom 
they w'ould not hear, linniged at finding they 
had no male accouqiliecs on whom they might 
wreak their vengeance, the council semt three of 




tlie ladies, one , of whom -vvas a daughter of 
Johnston of Warriaton, to prison, and banished 
several of the rest from EdinburghJ 

Finding that in spite of all their efforts to 
suiiin-ess them coiivoiitioles continued to in- 
crease, and that many persons of rank, both 
male and female, persisted in attending them, 
tlie ruling party in 107r) directed, tlie persecu- 
tion against those influential persons by whom 
such meetings were piati'onized. Accordingly, 
by an order of council, garrisons were estab- 
lished in the houses of two noblemen and ten 
gentlemen, who lived in those parts of the 
country where house and field conventicles 
most ahouuded. In this manner they could 
0))pres3 the jjatrons of the persecuted ])a»'ty and 
arrest the ministers wlio repaired to them for 
countenance or shelter. Thus also the peaceful 
uiansiuns of pensoim of distinction were con- 
vortcil into lioinos of military license, or even 
into dons of robbers, against all law, iiiid chiefly 
to gratify the bishops. While nobles and gentle- 
men of name were thus punished, it fared 
harder with the unfortunate mini8ter.s, for the 
damp, dreary dungeons of the Bass were opened, 
into which they were conveyed, and there left 
to huigiiish and die. But the height of pre- 
latio opj.iression during this year was the issuing 
of “ bottens of luterconimuning.” By these 
missives above a hundred persons, of whom 
sixteen or eighteen were ministers and some of 
them ladies of rank, were declared to bo the 
king’s relsils because tliey held and frequented 
conventicles. “ TTiorefoi'o wo command and 
charge all and sniidry onr lieges and snbjticts,” 
the Icttens added, “ that they, nor none of them 
presume, nor take upon hand to reset, supply, 
or intercommune with any of the foresaid jier- 
sons our rebels, for the cansc.s foresaid; noi‘ 
furnish them with moat, drink, house, liarhour, 
victual, nor no other thing usefid or comfortable 
to them, nor have intelligence with them by 
word, writ, or message, or any other manner of 
way, under the pidn to be rejnite and esteemed 
art and part with them in tlie crimes fores, -dd, 
and pursued therefore with all rigour, to the 
terror of others : requiring hereby all sheriffs, 
stewards, bailies of regalities and baileries, and 
their deputes, and magi.stratcs of burghs, to 
apprtdioiul and commit to pi'ison any of the 
persons aliove-written, onr rebels, whom they 
shall find within their resjiective jurisdictions, 
according to justice, as you will answer to us 
thereupon.”" Was tins the prohibition of a 
Chi-istian king or the ban and exeomniunicatioii 
of an Arch-druid 1 To live a man forbid— to 
wander and find nor(!st — toliave neither home. 


nor friend, nor sustenance, and to have no hoiie 
of the end of such suffering except the grave, 
was tlie doom (if these J,ettersof Intercoinmim- 
ing issued in his majesty’s mime, and enforced 
with his authority .and power. With a person 
intercommuuedneitherwifenorliusband, neither 
brother nor si.stor, must iu the sliglilest degree 
associate, without sharing in his crime aud 
being involved in his puiiislimciit. 

TTie illegal manner in which the houses of 
noblemen and gentlemen had been turned into 
j lii on coi 1 1 ic 1 t 1 1 tterly felt in the 

year 1676. The soldiers who occupied them 
were not idle, for they scoured the districts 
without control, and liai'asaod, iuqirisoned, 
robbed, and wounded those whom they were 
pleased to suspeet of being hiiiuitcrs of conven- 
ticles. And still tliey were astonished to find 
that these conventicles coutinuod to multiply, 
and it may be thought were deligbtcd with the 
])rofllable jirospeel which sncli an increase 
allorded. But by tins diiunt iiuu isl the 
bishops were provoked to greater severity, so 
that they not only urged the strict execution of 
the existing laws against eonveiiticliH, hut hiniiul 
the indulged mini.steis wilh addition. d I'cstric- 
tions. Tlu*y .also clossi'd aniong the iuteioiim- 
muned .all such preachers .as did not aiteud with 
their families lh(> [uihlic woisliip miiiisfored by 
the enrafos, thicateiied all inferior judges and 
oilicers wiih heavy penalties who did not e.xe- 
ente witli strielnesh llu letlers of interijoiu- 
muuing, and increased the puiialties of (hose 
heril, ill's who in any way permitted tlie holding 
of houso conventicles witliin their limuids, No 
chaplain, achoolniaster, or tutor was also to ho 
emphryed in their families witlioiit a liecnse 
under the hand of tlio bishop of tlio diocese 
under the iienalty of flOflO marks on every 
liohlomaii, 1200 on every geiitleiuan, and 600 
on every burgess. By this deereo tlio most, 
learned and aceoiiiplislied students whom oui' 
colleges had produced since the Iluformatiou 
were shut out from their proper emiiloyment 
and reduced to inaetii’ity.“ One event of this 
year may suffice to .show how nnscmpulonsly 
the most coniinmi rules of justiee could he seh 
aside by the ruling party to iii'ociire the i imu.4h- 
inent of an ofleiiihir. Mr. James Kirk too, Iho 
well-known clnirch historian, liaviiig liocii aji- 
prehoniffid by t.'nplain ( larstaiiu, was riscued 
by his near relative, Baillie of .lerviswimd . 
(laraiiaii's eomplaiiied of Baillie t.e tlio eoiuicil, 
who wore suHiciently inclined to punish, liul; 
1 imhiekily the ea|il,aiii had no warranl, to a|i|ire“ 
I bend Kirktoii, having luirnl that wliieli he ro- 
I eeived from lS]i,ar)i fertile |iui'iioso a month |U'c- 
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vious to the captm-e, so that the act itaelf was il- 
legal, aiKl U!U’stivira,r:itherthau Baillie, deserving 
of piiiiiKliiiient. This difficulty, however, was a 
triile in the eyes of the arclihiahop, wlio 
out a new warrant, and to e.stablish the 
Jerviswood it was dated so aa to 
tile ministei-’s apprehension. This 
docninent Oarstairs produced upon the trial, 
and Baiilie, with the two friends who had as- 
sisted liim, were irajirisoned and heavily fined. 
Nor even here did this precious display of jus- 
stop. Several of the inhabitants of Edin- 
felt an interest in the trial waited 
of the conneil-house to know what 
to be (lone with the prisonei’s. But this 
natural solicitude was interpreted into a partiei- 
jiation in the crime. A vote was proposcnl in 
the council whether all the men in the loViby 
should not be imprisoned also, and they only 
escaped incarceration by onti casting-vote.’- 
During tlio iireceding years the conventicles 
had been distinguished by their havmlessness. 
They assembled in places least liable to he sus- 
pected, and on the alarm of danger ijuietly dis- 
But forbearance has its limits, and 
strong enough to repel aggression, 
year l(-i77 was distinguLshecl by several acts 
of resistance in wliich they overawed the mili- 
tary who were brought against them, and sne- 
cessfully defended themselves when atlivckud. 
They were now bringing their weapons as well 
Bibles and jisalm-hooks to the field ; and 
one occasion, in Fifeshiro, when Captain Car- 
stairs assailed a clwelliug-hcuse, in which a few 
resolute worshiiipers were assembled, they heat 
him and his party oft', and wounded one of the 
soldiers. This jjriiiciple of resistance in 
defence, although it had been so long delayed, 
was nothing more than the persecutors had 
anticipated, and were earnest to provoke; and 
it served as a pretext for raising tlio.se forces 
which, uudor a show of maintaining order, woidd 
he sufficient for the extinction of the national 
liberties and the ostahlishment of monarchical 
despotism. Urged accoi’dingly liy the alarm of 
the bishops and their demands for still more 
soldiers to effect the national con version, Lauder- 
dale carried their representations to the king, 
and aided with his counsels m earryiiig them 
It was a favourable opportunity for 
the outcry was loiul against the 
of an army in .England in the time 
of ijoiice : ail army in Scotland would sufliee 
well or better for coiihrmiiig his absolute pow'i 
while its niaiiitenaiu-e would occasion little 
dimiimtioii of his revenue. Having cc 
eertod his plan with the king Lauderdale i 


turned to Scotland to stir up .Home notable broil 
discontent that would justify a fresh levy of 
soldiera, and was not long in devising the meaiiH. 
As conventicles were moat munermia in tlie w(,!.st 
bond was presented to tlie guntkmion of Hint 
quarter for signature, liy whidi they binuid not 
only tbeiuselvea, but became respoiiHible, under 
aine penalties as the actual drdinipieiits, for 
their families, servants, tenauls, and dependants, 
that none of them should attend ei.mventLclua. 
This moat unreasonable demand they I'efused to 
sign, and this refusal was enough; the wliole of 
the west of Scotland was rebellious, and must 
be placed in a state of siege. It was suggested 
that the Highland clans could be easily raised 
for the perforniance of military service in tlie 
Jjowlaiids, and the king gave Ids iissiml. OiileiH 
were aecordingly issued 1o the Envl (now hlar- 
qiiis) of Atliole and the .Eark of .Moray, Mar, 
Berth, Strathmore, Aiiiey, ami (.initlinesa to 
raise their lliglilaiid retainers, whicli they soon 
did to Uie iniiuliev of eight tlunisauil men; and 
these, on advancing to Stirling in >1 aiuiary, 1078, 
were joined by two thou, sand militia under the 
eonimaiid of tlie Earl of Einlithgow." 

Such was the Highland Host, a nami' of 
ahomiiiatioii to the (..'ovenanterB of tlio woHt. 
Straiigors alike to the (;iviliza,tio!i, the lan- 
guage, and the laws of those u]Km whom they 
were let loose, tiny knew no aulluiriiy but 
that of their chiefs, and aoiiglit no olijec,it be- 
yond that of i’ree qiirirtors and plumhir, wliich 
they were ready to Hecure by the moat uncere- 
monious means. Alarmed at the outset of these 
ominous preparations tho.se gentiemen to whom 
the bond had been teiidered re.solved to appeal 
to the king; but from this -tlioy were ] ire vented 
by an order of council prolvibiting nol ilcivum and 
othens to go out of the kingdom witlinut license. 
Tlina cooped up like victiin.s awaiting the spoiler 
they next applied to the prii’y-conncil; but there 
Lauderdale was in one of his worst lU s of frou/.y ; 
for, making bare his arm to tlie shoulder to give 
empliasis to bis impreoiition. and raising it to 
heaven, he swore by .lehovah that be would 
make the recusants .enter into these bonds. 
After this they had no alteniativi.! but. .silence, 
and the .Higldaiid Host man-hcsl to (ilnsirow, 
although there was no enemy to oneiamtei-, fur- 
nished, besides their usual weapons, with a, small 
train of artillery for the siege of fortified [ila.cea, 
and a aufficient portion of fetter.s, liaiuleuffs, 
iiiid thunil)-serew.s. TIichu, indeed, were their 
chief tokens of civilinaticm, as in idl otlier re- 
spects they resemblod an army of wild preda.t.ory 
Tartars. And well did they justify their apjicar- 
ance by their deeds in ( ilasgow and tli(.i west, 
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where ererything they saw was rich and rare in 
their eyesj and might he obtained for the mere 
trouble of seizure. Even then it would have 
been well had they confined themselves to plun- 
dering whieli they e.xercised without measure; 
but their deeds of insolence and merciless cruelty 
kept pace with their rapacity. With them the 
Covenanters were not only Saxons but heretics, 
against whom, therefore, they were animated 
with .a double hatred ; and they not only dis- 
armed and stripped the devoted districts, but 
treated their inhabitants with all the license 
claimed by barbarians in overrunning a hostile 
country. Accordingly, besides those deeds of 
insolence and cruelty in which they indulged to 
the full, they were guilty of others too shocking 
to he particularized; and not only aged men but 
severiil women, among whom were two ladies of 
rank, expired under the cruel treatment of these 
savage tuountainoci'.s. In order also to compel 
sulrseription to the bond the oppressed districts 
of the west wore visited with a now device of 
refined political cruelty. lu Scottish law a man, 
who was afraid of violence from his ueighhour, 
could take out a writ of law-burrows against 
him, compelling him to keep the peace; and a 
writ to this efteot was tiiken out in the name of 
the king, against the comities that refused to 
subscribe the bond under the prote-xt that his 
majesty had just cause of fear from their viol- 
ence. '.I'liis was intolerable, and wlieu the wes- 
tern gentlemen complained of this extrav.agant 
proceeding that involved them in a pciwinal 
quarrel with their sovereign, and stated that, iw 
ploiighiiig-time was at hand, tin c vwknt j u 
eeeding.s would arre.st agricultiiral labour and 
convert the whole ipiurter of that kingdom into 
a waste, tliey were insultingly aiwwered by 
Liiuderdulo, that it were hotter that the west 
should bear nothing but winclle-straes and .sand- 
larks than rebels to the king.* And to show 
that this was no empty threat, all the inhabit- 
ants of these counties were soon after com- 
manded to go to their houses to aid the king’s 
array and obey such orders as were sent to them ; 
and it was ordered that none slioiild leave the 
kingdom without pevmi.ssion of the council, as 
their stay was necessary for his majesty’s ser- 
vice. All this was done to compel tlie people 
to rebel and justify the maintoiianco of a stand- 
ing army. So hoiiefiil .also were Lauderdale’s 
jiarty of such a result, that on Valentino’s day, 
instead of drawing fur mistresses, tlicy drew for 
the estates wliicli tliey hoped would be forfeited 
by the rebel lion. - 

Ifinding that all reasonable submission was 
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in vain, and that their ruin, was resolved, a last 
peaceful effort was made by the Duke of Ha- 
milton, when he learned that the writ of law- 
burrows was about to be issued agaiiisi; him; 
and disregarding the imperious luoUibition to 
leave the kingdom he repaired to Jjondon, to 
lay a statement of the national grievances before 
the king. He was aceompanied on this occasion 
by ten or twelve noblemen and fifty gentleineii 
of quality, and by the Marquis of Athole and 
the Earl of Perth, two meinbers of the council, 
who had seceded from the party of Lauderdale, 
and who now accompanied the deputation, to 
confirm their statenieuts. But Charles would 
not admit them, because they had left Scotland 
contrary to the proclamation ; and when they 
stated that this order was to prevent their cora- 
plainte from being brought to his majesty, which 
was one of their principal grievaiiceB, they were 
told that they .should not have departed without 
asking permission. Although Charles susj iected 
that Lauderdale had now become distraught lie 
would not disown his proceedings, as they wore 
so favourable to his interests; ami lieiieo the iii- 
snlting coldness with which he treated the Scot- 
lish de]}utation, although it was eomposed of 
the principal men of the kingdom.’* Lauderdulci, 
however, did not view the matter ho coolly; the 
strength ami inilucuee of such an oppositinn 
alarmed him, and he caused an .act of cimneil to 
be passed at (he end of February (1(17^) order- 
ing th(> Higldaiiil Host to I’etnrn t;o tlieii’ liomes. 

I Those iriaiauilei'S accordingly trusaeil up their 
))luml<‘r, which consisted of every miscollaueous 
Jirtide, from vessels of gold and silver to jiols, 
pans, and crockery, and vanishctl like a. liienst- 
cloiid, after they hud iiiUKiverisbed the wes- 
tern districts to an incredible amount, be- 
sides enlailiiig eahimilies upeu tlauii of a still 
worse ileseription.' 'I'he bond and the writ of 
law-burrows were, also withdrawn; but Lauder- 
dale, instead of being rebuked or disidaced, ob- 
tained a letter from his nnijesty te the council 
.approving of all his proeiiedings." 

During these years of public ealamity iin inci- 
dent, trivial in itself, was in progress niore i llnslm- 
tivo than almost any other event of tlie diavaeter 
of those nihu's to whoso tender niendcs Sndliiml 
was now wholly given up. .Ment ion lias aii'i;ii,ily 
been made of the attempt by .la.mes M iUdiell to 
assassinate Arcbliishop Sharp in ItitiH. and t.lic 
fi'uitlessnesH of the seareli aft(,'r the iutiiiiding 
vmirderer. Mitchell remained abroad unl.il he 
thought the event forgot, when lie returned to 
Scotland, ami married a, wonia.li who kept a, 
small shop near the. liriuiate’s I'ldinliurgh rei i- 
dence. Sli.ai'ii, who observed the man looking 
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luUTOwly at liim every time lie passed Ilia shop- n'^i.stor of the privy-cmnuiil ii.i whu-.h il, v,i 
door, had hia attention roused by the cireum- engrossed, desiring that il idnmld lie biouyli 
stance; and, looking narrowly at him, lie siia- ITom the next room to veiil'y il, .Ciiudeiilidt 
jieeted 1dm to be the same person who had shot who was tliove only as a wilu(»i, iiuHgn.intl 

at him .six years ago for thi.s luckless detection slormoil, declaring that I, lie ceimcirn tieoKs emi 

occurred in the year 1(174. He caused the man taiiied the king’s seia-els, and nnisl. net lie omi 
to ho .'irresLeil, who, when taken, had a lejuled mined. 'I'he pii.sener was ceMdemned ludie, lui 
pistol in Ills pocket; hut, as it W'as linpo.s,sible to tlie judge who proiiouuci'd the seldeuee wa.s tli 
identity him except by his own confession, Khiirj) sanie person who had priviU-ely I'livnislied 1h 
with uplifted hands swore by the living Uod copy of tlie promise to M il.elioll’,s leh oeati) n)ie 
that; if lie made il full confession no evdl should the trial. 'I'Jie doom was cuiilhied lo death Ii 
befall liini. Induced by tins soleimuleclaration, banging; but two days al'toi' il, vv.is passed, a 
and by the promises of certain membei's of order camo from court, at the suggestion, it wa 
council commissioned by Lauderdale to assure thongiit, of Shai'p, that Mitchell’s lieinl and ban 
him of impunity if lie made a frank confession, should be set up on some [rtililic jiaii of the eili 
Mitoliell at last acknowledged himself the author As the sentence, Iiowever, liad been a Ireai ly pir 
of tlie attempt. It was hoped that tliis coufes- ummeed this aihlitlonal piece of lioi ror cuul' 
.sioii wtinkl lead to the profitable revelation of not lie iiiiuoxeil to the execution, 
some wide-spread consjiiracy, Imt here tliey were Wlieii Ihe trial was linislicd I, lie lonls of cmim: 
disappointed; Mitolicdl declared tliat lie was the adjounied to their own a|imi,ini'ld:, and there, t 
sole uontriver of the deed, and that only one man their .sliaiiie, found the act reemded a, ml nigiie 
had lieen privy to it, who was now dead. I'ln- hy Lord Itotlies as jiresiilenl, of lh» eomieil, b 
raged at having fmiml .mo liUlo the eoimcil next wliieli Milehell’s inileniiiily w.im aeciired. 'I'h 
delihcraled wIiatw.cM lo liedoiic In him; and wliile I hike of Lauderdale, who had probidily i'orool a 
sonic riioommended that his right hand Hlumld alioiiLit, waHSomevvIiat moved iiy |,|ki dincoverj 
be sU'tiek oil', other.-! iiisisled tlia,t he.slioiild lose and lie projiosed (e (he eouneil dial, ihe execi 
both hands, us he would oLlierwise be able lo tioiislimdd be delayed uiilil (he mador had hee 
praotlse pistol-.Mhootiiig with hisleft. AnaiiHeons laiii before the king; but, Sliiirp wan iiidigimii 
jest on the part of Lord llothes saved the indprit at this symptom of cliiiiieiiey, and reiuesenle 
from dismemberment', hut he was sent to prison t hat it siie.li a lunrdever was spared his life eoul 
first in Ediidmrgli. ami aft,«i'wavdH in the liass, no longer lie safe. Ai, tliis ongoeodon Laiidei 
where he was confinoil two years. In l(i7(i he dale yielilcj, with the impious je.-il, “'Then, It 
was again brought 1,0 trial ; bill,, liiiding tlint tlie Mltehell glorify (loil in the ( irassniavkef .” I 
promise of life on which he had made bin eon- the ((riiusinnikot lie was aecordingly executin 
feasiuu was inteudod to lie lirokeu, lie I'efiiaed and tlie firmness with whicli he had enduve.d tli 
lo aekiiow'ledge his eonfession, ujimi which he torture, ami tlie eimrage he disjilayeil on th 
was .Mubjeeleil to tlie hoot; but .altlioiiLdi nine seailold. uxnited pulilie,Myiiipadiy, and iiiiule t), 
suceossiva blows of the mallet were iidlieted, reid tiirpit.ude of bis oli'enee lie overlooked, .m 
until he fainted under the torture, no confession that many regiu'cled him not us an assasHiii hr 
could lie wrung from him lo criminate liimselC a mavl.yr. This feiding also was hei.jjhlened b 
or otiiera. 'They would have then snhjeeted his the knowledge of the ])romi.-.e.M snleiiinly give 
Other leg to a similar process, but were pro- to obtain JW.itcliell’s coiifcssimi, and (he .Mliann 
vented liy Sliarp, wlio Jiad received an anouy- lessness with wliich tliey had been violatet 
mous letter, threateuing that if this cruel iuteu- What was to he thought of suoli nilers, an 
tion was carried out he should have a sliot from aliovo all, of .a eliuveh that had .sucli a man ii 
, a steadier liaiid.'- He was again remanded to Sharp for its iirimato 1 Aflnr dntailing th 
tlieBas.s, but produced for final trial in January, trial, and its iniquitous pnnmi'.-iion not only c 
1078, the vindictive Sliarii being now sutmlied justice hut of truth and eoniuum honesty, Tiuvm 
that he had no aiMximplices, and detevniinod that thus concludes tho narrative; “'I'liis 1 set dow 
he should not escape. Tho particulars of this tlio more fully, l,o let my ri'adeiH see to ^vhat 
trial may he briully given. T'hc prisuner aji- height in wicivedne,MS men may lie eari ied, aflt 
pealed to tlie promise of inmiiniity on which lie they have onco thrown oir' good prineiple: 
had mado liisconfeasiou; but Sliarp, Lauderdale, What Sharp did now to presei vo himself frm 
Eothes, and Hatton swore that no such promise such pvacticcs was |iroViiib!y l.liat whieli, lioth i 
hud lieen given; and when MiteholTa counsel the just judgment of (lod and the iidlamed fur 
^ need a copy of their written promise, whicli of wicked men, hrou,eht him two years jif tor t 
ho liad privately obtained, and appealed to tho aucli a dismal eud.”“ 
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CHAPTEIi XIV. 

ItEIGN OF CHARLES II. (1670-1681). 


.Applioatimi of the uounoil to the king for further pi: 

vciitioles inomised— Tile coiiventiGle.s arm in self-defence— Laws against Papists 
Govenantois— Freali edicta ngaiimt them on necount of the murder of two 


to includii the 
of Arehhishop 

Sharp on Magus Moor — Its unpremeditated nature— Particulars of the dood—Fanaticisni of its authors — 
Indiguatiou ef the council at the primate’s murder— Their laws against conventicles increased in severity 
— Reaction in the Covenantera provoked — A party of tliem proclaim their tastimony at Euthorgleii— They 
are pursued by Graham of Claverhouse — Skirmish at Drumclog — Defeat of Claverhouse liy the Covemiiiters 
— Then- unsuccessful .attack on Glasgow— 'I’liey encamp at Hamilton — Their theological dfesonsions .and 
disputo-s— Advance of the king’s troops — Unsuccessful attempts of tlio Presbyterians to negotiate with the 
Duke of Monmouth — B.attlo of Bothwell Bridge— Defeat of the Ooveiuintors — Severe pirocooding.s of the 
Royalists after the battle— Ci'uelties of Claverhouse— Treatment of the prisoners taken at liothwell Bridge 
— Part of them shipped for the plantations— Wreck of the ti'ansport vessel— Fivo iiiou oxoeutod as parties 
in .Sliiu-p’s murder' — Execution of the ministors Kirtg and Kidd— Tlieir dying profe.ssions of loyalty— C'hfirges 
aguiust Ijandordalo’s adnrinistratiou — The king’s opiirtotr of it — Lauderdale suoiioodod by the Duke of 
York — Origin of the Camorouiaris— Tho Queoiisforry Papor — Do.sire of the Oiimeroidims to avoid mfarepro- 

sontation Their .Siinquliar Doeliiratirm — Its frankness and boldness- The t'uoeiififei'ry imd .Sampdiai- 

Dcoliiratioiis published in ling-laird— Teiidotioy of this proeeodiirg-- The CaUH)roniaii.s atinckod mid dofuated 
at Aird’s M'l ws— Death of Richard Oamoroii— Treatment of hisinanglod roiiraiiis— riack.ston brought prisoner 
to Udiuhurg'h— His iguomruions treatment by order of tho uiagistratoh- Ilis trial and harhnrous execu- 
tion -Cargill e.xcommmiicatos tho king and chief poi'secutors — Its effect on tho cousoieucea of the o.xeoin- 
inunicatod I'listimco in tho death of tho Duke of Rothes. 


The year 1070 only brouglit additioaal sever- 
ities upon the G'oveuantm’.s. Although thu lligh- 
Jatid Host had been disiiiisaed, .’>000 adilitioual 
troops liad been raised to supply their absence, 
and what tho fonuer had failed to real) the 
latter gleaned, until there was little more left 
to plunder. It wa.s against conventicles that 
tho eH'orts of tho council were now directed, as 
they rocogniiied in those the mir.sing inothin's 
of tlu! national spirit ami the futui'o Houreea of 
armed resislauee, ami until llieso were utterly 
Huppre.ssed there was no chance, for the ostablish- 
juo'ut of royal absolutism or their own advanco- 
ineut in the royal favour. .For this pui'po.se, 
however, it was ueeesaary that their powers 
should be enlarged, and they accordingly applied 
to tliu king by “Overfure.s for .suppressing the 
present scliisin and diaordei'.s of the ehiii'cli, and 
frequent in.surrection.s following thereupon.” 
In these overtui'e.s or proposals, after eoniplain- 
ing of the lawless a.sseniblie.s tliat were still 
upon the increase, ami tiro iniiiossihility of jiro- 
euring conformity in I'cligion as long a.s tliey 
existed, they expres.scd their de.sii'o that these 
should be everywhere put down by military 
agency. Tliey also (rroposed that, iu the dis- 
persion of ooiiveiitieles, slionld resistaneo be 
made and death ensue, tho soldiers siiouhl be 
exonqrt from [ii'oseeution; that they shoidtl be 
ornpowered to apprelieud and commit to jirison 
tire minister, and as many of bis audience a.s 
they could; and tliat they should take the upper 
garments from those they could not conveniently 


carry to prisim, .so that they might lie ai'ler- 
wards known ami idoutilied. T'lu'y, moreover, 
r’ctpiiruil an orilor upon the treasury for pay- 
meiil; of the rewards oH'erod tor the apprelien- 
simi of the chief I'iuglcadera as soon as they 
should be caught and given up, viz., five, hun- 
drod iMiimds sterling fur IM'r. John Welsh, three 
thousand marks for that of any of the miniators 
who were proelainied traitors, two thousand for 
each of tlu! preachers declared fugitive tir in- 

tcr • 1 r— 11 d I ’l e hundred marks for every 

vagi'ant niinister who preached in tliu lields.*^ 
It is not difficult to gues.s how soldiers with 
arms in their hands, invested with such autho- 
rity and stimulated by .suoh rewards, would 
•signalize their zeal in the auppie.ssion of Pres- 
bytoi'ianism. Charles granted all that tlie 
council reiiiiiied, and they were proinpit to 
avail thomselve.s of the porniission. l'''or tlii.s 
piU'po.se tliey divided the military foicc, and 
while one portion was c-stalilLsIied in garriaons 
over five of the principal cities of the we.sl,, ilie 
other were dispersed over 1;lie comitry in llyiag 
detaclinients. to approhund, inipri.son, and even 
to slay slionld resistance lie olFevoil. And now, 
indeed, conventielcs beeamo less freipicni., but 


far ) 


■ the 


people so lo meet except in siieli iniiiilieri 
be cajiable of resistance, and the uoldierti were 
often obliged to calcnlal.e wlictlior they might 
safely eiieoiiiiter siicli a meeting or e.xereise 
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tlieir discretion in lotting it alone. The min- 
ister now repaired to tho trysting -place of 
prciuiliing aeconipanied by a body-guard of 
armed luiherenta; the ground selected was one 
fiivourfd)lc either for resiatanco or e.saip(); 
tlie hearers win-e drawn up and niaralialled in 
order of battle, and .suntiimls were placed on 
the distant heights to give notice of the enemy’s 
approach. An attempt on the 30th of March 
to bi’eak up a conventicle of this description at 
Lesmahagow, neiU’ Lanark, gives a distinct idea 
of tlieir strength and resources. The soldiers 
having been advertised of the meetine, advanced 
•with the intention of dispersing them, but on 
learning what numbei's were assembled and 
bow well many of them were armed, they did 
not think it ]iriident to make the attempt. 
They kept, tlierefore, at a wary distance on tlie 
oufsicle of the throng, rilled some women who 
wci'(‘ reff.'iii’ing in it of Uiaif rlo/ika ami liihha, , 
which -ivotild afterwards Kiifllce to discover their l 
owners, and al.so look several nicn prisoners, i 
Wlioii intelligeiieo of this eaptui-e reached the i 
Tiieetiiig an armed jiai-ty was sent against the 
soldiers, to demand the restitution of their pris- 
oners and tile spoil; their eomnmnder refused 
and a scutllu commenced, in which not only 
the piisonera, cloaks, and Bildes were recovered, 
but the captain biinsclf was wounded and several 
of his men taken, who, however, weie after- 
wards set free.' 

Thu plot of Titus Oates w,as now setting 
England in a llame. The people were raised 
into a frenzy of .alarm in consecpienee of the 
successive revelations that were made of tho 
dangerous designs of the Papists, and wliilo the 
terror of the English was raised to fever heat, 
nothing but the liest blood of the country could 
allay it, The gullihility with which tho incon- 
sistent testimonies of Oates and his crew were 
swallowed, the executions tliat followed, and the 
shame and remorse of the nation when it awoke 
from its dream, will ever constitute a strange 
chapter in the history of national panics. Ad- 
vantage was tiiken of this alarm to extend the 
enactments against P.'ipists to Scotland, not, 
however, from apprehension from this rpiarter, 
but; that the nonconforming Presbyterians 
should be included in their restrictions. Ac- 
cordingly in the prochuntition issued by the 
council commanding all “Jesuits, priests, and 
tralKcking Pitpjista” to leave the kingdom, the 
enforcement of the laws against till who per- 
formed and attended mass, and the disqualifica- 
tion of any of that communion to belong to the 
army, or hold any public office, the sting of the 
proclamation was exliihited in the following 
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words; “And to tho end all our good sviljjects 
may nnanimously join not. only in hearing tho 
word of God, biit in particijiating of his holy 
saci'amenta, -wo do Ireroby revive tli.'it excellent 
statute made by our royal graudfatlnu- (act 17, 
jiarl. Iti), ‘That subjiicta of ibis Idngdoiu sliall 
communicate once a year;’ and lb, at, if ;iny 
shidl abstain, ujam any pristext whatsoever, Ihey 
being by their pastors tberennto required, shall 
pay the penalties nieiitioiied in the said act; 
every earl a thousand pounds, lord a thousand 
marks, baron five hundred pounds, freeholder 
thi-ee hundred marks, yeoman forty jioumlH, 
and bmgesB according as tlw council shall 
modify; requiring all magistrates and judges 
to put the said act in execution :igainst all per- 
sons of wliat profe.ssioii soever, conform to iihe 
words as AV(dl as the meaning of the act itself.”' 
In this way the alarm of Pojicry was used as a 
h.'widJo .•ig.'dnst tho rroshytcj'ians, who were li> 
bo comjtoiled by jidditioiml penalties to (^inform 
to the eHlalilished clninb, and to give token nf 
their .sincerity by the nnist solemn of all reli- 
gious jdedges. 'L'hal. such was the design of iiiu 
conneil was snllicimitly manifested by the uia, li- 
ner in which tlieir jiroclanmlion was followed 
up; for while they left the I’apisis undistiirhed, 
and sent only a single priest to the ihwu, llu'y 
dircetod tho whole force of the prohihilion and 
its penalties against those I’reshylerians who 
refused to eonimnnieale in the parish elntrches, 
and thereliy show that they were iiol Tapistu.'’’ 

While every method was tlius adopted to 
implicate the uoncoirformists, an cvemt occurred 
which favoured the desinn. 'Ibis was Iho 
murder of two soldiers at Ibe liouso of a wan 
near London ITill, upon whom tliey were quar- 
tered liceausc ho had not jiaid tlio cess. They 
wore attacked and killed at two o’clock on tho 
morning of tho 20tli of April, mid althougli t;hi! 
party by whom tho deed was done could not ho 
discovered, it was known that iheir leader was 
an infamous tinker wlio had lately belonged to 
tho army, but had left it, as was thought, iqion 
some infamous errand. It liiis, indeed, been 
plausibly suspected that he was a spy in tlio 
employment of government, and that lie wrought 
this deed of violence on jiurposc that the hlanio 
might he thrown uiion the I’l'csbyleriaiis. At 
all events they were elmvged with tihe murder, 
and the act'wa.s used ns a pretext fur additional 
rigour and fresh enactments. One of tiiese, 
which wa.s passed on tin? ist of May, was tlio 
moat remarkable. After stating tlieir alarm at 
tho dangerous concmiraea of armed mi;?n wlio 
frequented tho field meetings, tlie council issued 
order's to the Earl of Linlithgow, tbeir major- 
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general, to send out detachments of horse, foot, 
and dragoons into whatever place the ministers 
Welsh, ( liimiirou, Kidd, and .Douglas held their 
couvnnticlea ; to issue ruoiiey from the imblic 
fund for obtaining intelligence of the places 
where these conventicles were held; to seize 
and api)rchend such as should he found at them; 
anil declaring tlial. in the event of resistance 
being offered and death inflicted, neither officers 
nor soldiers should be criminally or civilly 
called in que.stion. This was a proclamation of 
war, to which there could be no aJiswer on the 
part either of ministers or people but absolute 
submission or open re.sistance; and as such the 
Bufrermff party received it. and stood on their 
defence. Sharj) was the principal author of 
this act, and on the (1th of the same month he 
intended to take a journey to coni-t for the 
puri,)u.su of obtaining still more severe enact- 
ments against the peiaecuted, when his career 
Was cut .sliort by a violence as sudden and nn- 
expectcii as tliat which bad ended the career of 
(lardinal Beaton.* 

-His own county of Fife, which had stood tho 
foremciHt in the Reformation, was equally alert 
in tho cauae of tho Covenant; and during the 
last and beginning of the present year conven- 
ticles not only abounded over Fifeahii-e, hnt 
were held under the very shadow of his archi- 
epiacopal city. Imligiiant at such ro.si.stance in 
the very seat of his power, that should liave 
been a pattern of obedience, tlie archbishop 
redoubled his efforts to suppress it, and com- 
missioned a wrotclied creature of his own, one. 
Carmichael, who had been a b.'iilie ami hank- 
ruiit merchant in ICdinburgli, to harass, im- 
lU’ison, fhu', and plunder all who absented 
themselves from the clnircb or attended field 
conventicles — a commission wbieb this func- 
tionary exercised with congenial rigour. Among 
his cruelties we are told that he often put burn- 
ing matches between the finger.s of .servants to 
force them to criminate their masters or reveal 
where they were, and used to beat and abuse wo- 
men aud children to make them inform against 
luisbands aud parents. The opjiressiou of such 
an upstart liankrupt was intoleiahle to the high- 
spirited gcntlemou of tho county, and nine of 
them resolved to waylay him and put liim to 
ileatli, or at least to give liim a severe druhhiug 
and frigliten him out of Fifeshire. For this pur- 
pose tliey met on tho M of M.ay, and searched for 
him ill lilie field.s idiout Cupar and its neigh- 
bourhood for .several hours; but Carmichael, 
who had got a timely hint of their intention, 
left till! hunt in which he was recreating liim- 
self, mid got safe to liis dwelling. Wearied out 
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with their long search, tho party were about to 
disperse when a boy told them that the arch- 
bishop’s coach was at the village of Core.s, and 
would pass nenr the S[iot where they were lus- 
sembled on its way to St. Andrew.s. These were 
unexpected tidings ; the agent had escaped 
them aud the principal fallen into their hands ! 
In their eiithnsiaam they I'emirded it as a pro- 
vidential occurrence which they would do wrong 
to neglect, and proposed to cut him off notwith- 
standing the dissuasions of H ackatoii of Rathillet, 
one of their party ; and when they proposed that 
he should lead the enterprise ho refuised, as a 
civil process was pending betwixt him and the 
primate, so that his conduct might be attributed 
to private revenge. They chose another to lead 
them, and moved forward to Magiis Moor to 
intercept the primate, in the resolution to show 
a.s little mercy to him us he had shown to 
otiiors. When they reached the moor tlie 
bishop’s coach was in sight — one of those lieiivy, 
lumbering conveyances of the period that were 
bettor fitted for state than rapul inotion - and 
instantly one of the party, who was mounted 
on a fleet hor.se, rode forward to ascertain if tho 
primate was in the coach. Sharp, wlio was 
alarmed at this suspicious lUTivnl, hade the 
coachman drive at full speed ; tl tl 
hearing this, threw olf his cloak and pursued, 
aud his compaiiimis followed. The carriago was 
sooii overtaken by the foremost riilor, who cried 
to the primate, “Judas he taken!” while Sharp 
e.xclaimed to the coachman, “Drive, drive;” 
hut the gentleman wounded and dismoiiiited 
the postilion, cut the, traces, a, ml ordered the 
archbishop to come forfh, as in’s liaiigiiter was 
with him, whom tliey were niiwilliiig to injure. 
He hesitated, niion whioli two of tho party 
fired at him, close .to his liody, while the vest 
wore employed iii disarming his servanls; and 
tliinking that their enemy was settled, they 
were mounting their horses to ilopiirt, when 
one of them overheard his daughter c.\i laimiiig, 
“Oh, there is life in him yet!” Tliis lirmiglit 
them hack to the caiiiage, wlieii Uiey fniiiid 
tliat the archbishop was still niiwoiuidiid, and 
tliat their work was still to do. lint they 
had gone too far to recede, and this llioiiglit 
steeled their hearts to ev'ory appeal for inei'cy. 
Tlie ca])t.ain of the party sternly mili.ieil tlie 
primate to dismount; but he only eluiig tlio 
closer to his scat, and entreatud tliat In's life 
might he spared. The captain, W'ho appears In 
have studied the history of the murder of 
Beaton, and to have lieeii eiimlmis to rival lliii 
example of James Melvil, tlie chief actor in 
tho deed, whom Knox calls “a. ninn of nature 
most gentle and most modest,” here replieil, “ I 
take (lod to witness, whose Maine I dc'iire to 
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in adhering to the perseeutecl gospel, that 
noli out of any hatred of your person, nor 
from any prejudice you have done or could do 
me, tiiat I now intend to take your life, but 
because yon have been, and stiU continue to be, 
avnwed oppo,ser of the gospel and kingdom 
of Christ, and a min-derer of his saints, whose 
blood you have shed like water.” Another 
member of the gang here exclaimed, “ Eepent, 
.Indas, and come out!” while Sharp piteously 
cried. “ Gentlemen, save my life, and I will save 
yours,” To this the ciiptain answered, “ I know 
it IS not in your power either to save us or to 
kill iia : I again declare it is not any particular 
feud or quarrel I have with you which moves 
me to this attempt, but becan.se you are an enemy 
to Ulirkt find his interests, and have wrung your 
hiiuds in the blood of his saints, not only after 
Peutland, but several times since, and partion- 
liuiy for your perjury, and shedding the blood 
of Mr. .T.ames Mitchell, arid having a hand 
the death of .Tames Leannont, and your per- 
fidious betraying of tlie Church of Scotland. 
The.se crimes,” he added, “and the blood cry 
with a loud voice to lieaven for vengeance, .and 
we are this day to execute it.” Still the bishop 
cried for mercy, and offered money, but the 
captain indignantly replied, “ Thy money perish 
with thee !” and offering him a few minutes for 
prayer, again ordered him to come out. But 
he still clung to his hopeless shelter, and co 
tinned his vain entreaties, one of the party fired 
a jiistol at him, which missed him, while another 
wounded him with a sword; and seeing their 
resolution was unchangeable, he left the car- 
riage, and threw liimself on his knees before 
with the cry, “ For God’s sake save 
my life I” He offered forgiveness, 
he offered money, he even offered to lay down 
his episcopal function and retire into private 
life ; and seeing Haokston at a distance, whom 
he knew, and who had taken no part in the 
transaction, he crawled towards him on his 
hands and knees, and appealed to him, “ Sir, I 
know you are a gentleman; you will protect 
me.” But Hackston, who was stiU on horseback, 
only answered briefly, “I will never lay a hand 
on you,” and drew hack a short distance. The 
captain of the party was now impatient, and 
again desired his victim to prepare himself for 
his end by prayer; but Sharp still continued 
his cries for mercy and offers of immunity if 
tliey wouMbntsp.arehim. Pindingtlieiradmoni- 
tion fruitless, they discharged a volley of shot at 
him, aud the archbishop fell motionless; but 
one of them pricking him with his sword he 
raised himself, and showed that life was still in 
him. It was a superstition among the Coven- 


chosen servants, the principal persecutors of the 
saints, invulnerable to ordinary leaden bullets, 
aud that they could only be killed by shot of 
silver or weapons of cold steel ; and believing 
that this tenacity of life in the primate was 
owing to such a cause, the commander ordered 
his party to use their swords. This they did 
with such savage determination that his face 
was frightfully mangled, his body pierced with 
more than oue mortal wound, aud his brains 
actually .scooiaed from his head.'^ 

Thus perished an apostate who coolly liarlered 
his reputation for wealth, aud office, who sold 
to the enemy a church that had trinsted him, 
and who used its contidence in his integrity to 
bind it hand and foot aud deliver it up, and 
who afterwards, when the foul deed was done, 
endeavoured to justify his treachery or stifle the 
reproaches of his conscience by becoming the 
most vindictive of the enemies of that church 
and the most uiipitying of its persecutors. 
Without the heroic grandeur of Beaton, or the 
consistent devotedness and courage of Laud, he 
only re.sembk‘d them in tlie meanest parts of 
their characters, and outstripped the former in 
fraudful ciiniiing aud the latter in merciless 
severity. And as he had lived so he died — the 
same measure of cruelty which ha had so often 
allotted to his vietims was meted out to him in 
return, aud he who had trampled on all law 
aud justice was lawle.ssly murdered upon an 
open highway by a vengeance as pitiless as bis 

After having committed the merciless deed, 
aud deprived the archbishop’s live servants of 
their arms, the assassins jirooeeded to search his 
luggage in the hope of finding papers connected 
with the movements of his party; but having 
fouud uothiug that could enlighten them they 
resumed their cloaks which they had thrown 
aside, deliberately mounted their horses, aud 
rode off. The place where the deed was done 
was one of the most frequented thoroughfares 
of the county; there were several parties of 
soldier's in four towns, the most distant of 
which was not more than four miles from the 
spot, while troopers were constantly patrolling 
the principal roads ; and yet, though they had 
spent nearly air hour at the scene of action, 
there was neither interruption nor witiie.ss to 
their proceedings. This they regarded as a 
wonderful intervention of Providence and an 
approval of their deed; and for this they gave 
thanks, as well as for the action itself, in 
solemn united prayer, when they halted at a 
house some three or four miles distant from 
Magus Moor. There they remained till night, 
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and having spent the time chiefly in social and 
private devotion, “they removed from thence 
with as much oomposm-e of spirit as their hearts 
could wiah.”i 

When the news of the archbishop’s death 
reached Edinburgh the council did not display 
that sympathy which might have been expected. 
Sharp had already served their purpose, and was 
lio longer indispensable. His high-born asso- 
ciates were also impatient of the domineeidug 
ecclesiastic, and felt that his urgency was ani- 
mated more by selfish and jiev.sonal considera- 
tions than a regard for their own safety or the 
public weal. He was working to establish that 
priestly domination which tended to the sub- 
version of their own order, and they felt that 
jealousy and disgust which proud nobles gene- 
rally feel when a low-born prie-st has forced 
himself into their ranks, and assumed the lead- 
ing in tlieir oounseLs. But whatever secret .satis- 
faction they might feel at his removal was con- 
cealed by the loudness of their deploratiou; the 
primate was represented as a heroic martyr to 
his olnirch; lying accounts were published of his 
Christian magnanimity in the hour of death, and 
statements equally exaggerated of the fanatical 
and ruthless conduot of his destroyers ; and the 
deed, instead of being taken as the sudden act 
of angry men met for a different pm-pose, was 
represented ns a deep deliberate design, in which 
the whole body of the Presbyterians were im- 
plicated. No pretext could be better fitted to 
justify their owm cruelty, and they did not allow 
the opportunity to go to sleep. Proclamations 
were issued in all directions for the apprehension 
of the murderers, and all were prohiliited from 
wearing arras in public without license. This 
was especially directed against those who at- 
tended oonventieles ; and, by a proclamation 
issued on the 13th of May, all who repaired to 
these field meetings with any kind of weapons 
were forthwith to be punished as traitors. “ AjuI 
lest that any of our subjects,” the proclamation 
added, “may pretend, by the just rigour we 
will use against suclr a.s do go to conventicles in 
arms, that we re, solve to slacken our prosecution 
of other field conventicles, we have therefore 
tlioiight fit, to require all our judges and officers 
to put our laws and foi'iner commands in vigor- 
ous execution even against those who frequent 
these field meetings without arms.”^ It was a 
sorry choice left to tlie Covenanter of being cut 
down oil the field like a soldier, or hanged on the 
gallows like a rogue. It was a,n evident temp- 
tation to resistance, so that the extermination 
of the whole jiarty miglit be justified. The act, 
upon whieli this proclamation was founded, had 


been proposed by Sharp on the 1st of May; and 
as it was tlie last of his public proceedings be- 
fore he left Edinburgh to perish on Magii-s JJ oor, 
it wa.s termed “ the Bishop’s I,egacy,'’ Another 
use of the primate’s death Was to make it the 
test of the principles of those who were sus- 
pected. “Was the archbishop’s death murder 1” 
was now the query of the soldiers to every doubt- 
ful jierson they chanced to meet. But many 
who felt themselves not clear in condemning the 
deed or ita actors, or refused to answer, or gave 
a doubtful reply, were considered as Justifying 
the murder, and killed on the spot.-'* 

Hitherto the Presbyterians as a body had been 
distinguished not only by tbeir loyalty but by 
their forbearance. Tlieyhad been ready to defend 
to the death all the king’s claims except that of 
supremacy, aud when tliey resisted it was only 
when they were provoked into self-defence by 
the intolerable tyranny (>[ the Scottish rulei’s and 
the brutality of the lawless .soldiery. But now 
they were to be disarmed, in order that they 
luiglit more easily be trampled under foot. Was 
not this tlien a reasonable limit to their forbe.ar- 
auce ? And would they not be justified in or- 
ganizing a regular resistance for the safety of 
tbeir liberty and lives, aud in defence of tbeir 
religion '! AU this they concluded tliey might 
do, and thus far none could blame them. But, 
while the majority were satisfied with this con- 
clusion, and prepared to act up to it but no far- 
ther, there were other bold spirits among them 
whom oppression had inflamed, and who were 
not to be satisfied with such moderate mea.sures. 
These were chiefly of the laity, men to whom 
the principles of carnal warfare were familiar, 
and who were too ready to apply the Old Testa- 
ment proceedings to the spirit of the New. 
They thought that the time had come, when, 
instead of a passive resistance, they mu.st be up 
and doing, and meet the aggre.ssors midway by 
condemning the steps by which tlieir country 
had been enslaved, and proclaiming tbeir reso- 
lution to endure it no longer. In this case they 
necessarily condemned the Indvdgence by winch 
the church was .shackled, and the impo.sitioii of 
cess by which their bondage was maintained, 
resolving neither to tolerate the one nor pay the 
other. The party who entertoined these ex- 
treme sentiments had for their clerical leaders 
Cameron, Cargill, and Douglas, who were iu- 
tereommuned ministers ; and among the laity, 
Robert Hamilton, son of Sir Thomas Hainilluu 
of Preston, a man of unque.stionablo siiioerity 
aud piety, but of narrow judgment and intem- 
perate zeal. 

Such was the party who now judged it their 
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duty to jKiblisli to the -world their “ testimony 
to the truth .nid cause which they owned, and 
against tlie siua and defections of the times.” It 
wtia a violent impulse of their own, instead of 
being concerted with the Presbyterians in gene- 
ral; and although tlie act was a challenge of de- 
fiance and a provocation to an open civil war-, 
they did not muster more for its perfoi-mance 
than eighty armed men. To make the deed 
more conspicuous they selected for the day the 
2!Hli of May, the anniver-sary of the king’s birth 
and restoration, which was solemnized by bon- 
fires and public rejoicings ; and for the place, the 
royal burgh of Butherglen, about two miles from 
Glasgow. Thither accordingly they repaired at 
the appointed time, where they burned all the 
persecuting acts of the parliament and council, 
extinguished the houfireis, and set up upon the 
cross their own declaration and testimony. This 
treasonable deed of the extinction of the I’oyal 
bonfires, and the written scroll which the insur- 
gents had left on the cross, was regarded as an 
indignity by the ruling powers in Glasgow; and 
foremost among these was Captain Graham — 
the notorious Graham of Claverliouse — who held 
a military command in Glasgow, and was dis- 
tinguished above all liis compeers by the zeal 
with which he pursued and persecuted the Cove- 
nanters and broke up their conventicles. With 
several troops of horse and foot, and with a com- 
mission to discover, seize, and in case of resist- 
ance, kill all who had any share in the affair 
of Eutherglen, he entered that little burgh ou 
the 31st of May, but found that the offenders 
had disappeared. On the same afternoon he 
suddenly entered Hamilton, and surprised a 
conventicle, where he seized King its preacher, 
and about fourteen country people, who, though 
they were unarmed, were handcuffed in pains, 
and driven like sheep before liim. His route 
was now towards Loudon Hill, where he heard 
that a conventicle was to assemble; and although 
he was warned that resolute men would he there, 
who would make a stout resistance, he was too 
confident in his soldiers and his own coura.ge to 
listen to such dissuasions. On the following day 
he reached Loudon Hill, where the conventicle 
had assembled; but scarcely had the public wor- 
ship commenced, when tidings were brought 
that Claverliouse was advancing, and this occa- 
sioned certain changes, by which that bold com- 
mander was to he surprised in his turn. The 
unarmed of the congregation were dismissed, 
while those who had weapons resolved to ad- 
vance and give battle to the soldiera for the 
rescue of King and the other prisoners. "With 
this purpose they proceeded to Dmmclog, about 
a mile from Loudon Hill, which lay in the march 
of Claverliouse, and made such hasty arrange- 
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ments for the encounter as the opportunity per- 
mitted.i 

The battle of Drumclog, so named from the 
place where it was fought, although in itself an 
insignificant skirmish, was important from the 
valour displayed in it, and the events which it 
afterwards occasioned. The hold peasantry, who 
thus advanced to confront disciplined well- 
armed soldiem, did not muster more that 150 
or 200 foot, and about forty horse ; there were 
few firearms among them, and but a scanty supply 
of powder, while the greater part appear to 
have had nothing better than scythes, pitch- 
forks, and flails. But to lead them they had 
Balfour and Hackston, both of them men of skill 
and resolution, ‘William Cleland the poet, still a 
stripling, but ah'eady distinguished by his apti- 
tude for military affairs, and Eohert Hamilton, 
the leader of the Rutlierglen demonstration, who 
was their oommander-in-ohlef. They had also 
the advantage of the ground, which was swampy 
and unfit for cavalry to act against them, and 
they wei-e further protected by a broad ditch 
which ran along their front, Claverliouse, al- 
though he saw how well tliey wore jsrepared for 
him, could not shun the encounter, as his orders 
were to attack them at whatever risk; and Ins 
force, which chiefly consisted of cavalry, was 
almost equal in number to the ill-armed un- 
skilled peasantry who opposed liim. Leaving, 
therefore, his prisoners under a small guard, 
with orders to shoot them if he should be de- 
feated, he commenced the battle by ordering his 
soldiers to open Are upon the enemy; but, by 
the advice of Cleland, the insurgents fell flat on 
their faces, so that the shot went over them; 
and, starting to their feet, they replied with such 
a successful volley, that many of tlie enemies’ 
saddles were emptied. This interchange was 
several times repeated, until, finding themselves 
the lo.sers, the soldiers pressed on to a close- 
handed encounter, in whidi their horses and 
weapons would give them the advantage ; hut 
in advancing they floundered or stuck fast in the 
morass, and before they could well extricate 
themsolv&s they were gallantly charged by the 
handful of Presbyterian horse led by Balfour, 
and the foot under Cleland, and after a desperate 
but short conflict jiut completely to the rout. 
Claverliouse himself was almost taken, as his 
horse’s belly was laid open with a scythe, so that 
its bowels were trailed along the ground for more 
than a mile; and about thirty or forty of his 
men fell in the battle and the pursuit, which 
was continued more than a mile. Five also were 
taken prisonei-s; hut Hamilton, who had pre- 
viously issued oiders that none should he taken. 
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shot one of them, while the rest were saved by 
the interposition of the officer’s. The guards, 
whom Claverhouae had left with the prisouei-s, 
fled oil seeing the defeat of their companions, 
and a tradition adds, that King, on seeing the 
hurried retreat of Glaverhouse himself, called 
upon liiiii at the top of his voice, and advised 
him to tarry for the afternoon’s sermon. But, 
instead of tarrying for a moment, even though 
it should he to pistol the unseasonable monitor, 
Glaverhouse continued his flight to Glasgow for 
the purpose of making arrangements for its de- 
fence.' 

After their victory at Drnmclog the insur- 
gents felt that they liad committed themselves 
to the arbitration of war, and that, instead of 
dispersing, their only chance of safety consisted 
in kee|hug together. This the disastrous revolt 
of the affair of Peiithind had taught them, while 
their successful resistance had inspired- them 
with courage and ho]i0. N umbers also continued 
to flock to them, so that they soon assumed the 
appearance of an army that might achieve greater 
victories than that of Drnmclog. On the day 
after the battle they marched to Hamilton, and 
still gathering as they advanced, they proceeded 
to Glasgow, the military headquarters of the 
west, hoping to surprise it and dislodge the 
soldiers from the town. But the alarm had gone 
before them, so that the enemy was on their 
guard, and Lord Ross and Claverhouse had made 
such preparations as ensured them a dangerous 
resistance. Knowing that the town was open to 
assault they erected a barricade of carts and 
planks at the cross,' and similar defences at the 
entrances of the closes and wynds, behind which 
the soldiers fought under cover, so that their 
assailants were galled as they advanced by a 
numiug fire which they had no means of re- 
turning. After a brief attempt, therefore, in 
which several of their men were killed, the 
Presbyterians hastily abandoned the city and 
returned to Hamilton. The bodies of their 
couu’ades who had fallen in the assault were 
allowed to lie in the streets till night; and when 
they were at last carried into the houses of 
citizens, previous to interment, the soldiers en- 
tered, turned the bodies out of the dead-clothes, 
and carried off the linen. None dared to appear 
in these last kind offices except women; but 
although permission was tacitly allowed them 
to hury the dead the soldiers attacked them in 
the streets, out the mort-cloths with their swords, 
and carried off the poles that supported the 
biers; and when the women endeavoured to 
carry the coffins upon their plaids, even also 
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tlicir plaids were taken from them, so that the 
bodies liad to be left in the Alms-house, neai' 
the High Church, until their regular interineut 
could be peacefully effected." 

The retreat of the Presbyterians to Hamilton 
was soon after followed by that of the kiug’.s 
troops to Stirling. The reason assigned for this 
unexpected movement -was the apprehension of 
a more sei’ious attack on Glasgow, in which ease 
there wei-e not soldiers enough to defend it, and 
the nece^ity of Ross and Claverhouse to repair 
to the royal army, from the increasing .strength 
of the insurgents. Reports, indeed, of their num- 
bers had been so greatly exaga-erated that go- 
vernment took the alarm, and adopted those 
measures which were only usual in a great na- 
tional rebellion. Proelamatious denouncing 
additionid severities upon the rebels and non- 
coiiforniists were published, the militia were 
ordered out for service, and tlie l.)uke of Mon- 
mouth, the mo.st favoured and popular of the 
king’s illegitimate sons, was sent down to take 
the chief command of ihe iiriiiy. But the enemy 
against whom such preparations were made 
scarcely exceeded four thoimiid men ; and in 
moat ciiaes they were an iiiexiioricnced, undis- 
ciplined, and scarcely half-armed peasantry, 
while among the bettor classes there were few 
good oftieera who luid been tried in actual war- 
fare. They were also grievously defective in 
amuruuitiou and artillery, those essentials which, 
now constituted the strength of an army, and 
of which the Royalists had an uirlimited com- 
mand. But still worse than these were their 
divisions in religious opinion, by which, mutual 
concert either in plan or action was rendered 
diflicult, if not totally impossible. Hamilton 
and his party, who might be called the zealots 
of I’resbyterianism, believed that Charles, in 
consequence of violating the Covenant to which 
he bad sworn, and the tyrannical measures he 
pursued, had thereby forfeited all claim to their 
aUegiauce ; and they proposed to draw up and 
publish a testimony founded upon the Ruther- 
glen declaration against the payment of cess 
and accepting the Indulgence. But the more 
minierous party, who had never gone to such 
extremes, would identify themselves with no 
testimony unless it avowed unsliaUen loyalty to 
the king, notwithstanding the oppressive deeds 
that had been done in his name or by his sanc- 
tion. These discordant sentiments upon subjects 
of such latitude, and so fruitful of conti’oversy, 
converted the whole encampment into an as- 
sembly of theological disputants: tlicy spent the 
time in debate which should have been devoted 
to action ; while those who would have joined 
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them hung back, foreseeing nothing but danger 
and ruin to an enterprise conducted amidst such 
contentious diversity. 

The great bone of contention iiniidat tliese 
wratliEiil debates was the Indulgence, the eiiect 
of whicli had been sagaciously jn-edicted by 
Archbishop >Sh,ar[). The (piestion tv.-is not 
abcjiit its lawfulness — for it was universally 
condeiiiiiud by the insurgents — but whether the 
act of acceptitig it should be condemned and 
classed iu their proclam.ation among the public 
sins of the day. Of the eighteen ministers 
present, sixteen, at the head of whom was Mr. 
John Welsh of Irongray, would not go so far. 
They had themsehms refused to accept the 
Indulgence or to approve of it, and had con- 
demned it as sinful and Hraatian; but they 
also refused in the present crisis to condemn 
those who had accepted it, and who would 
tlierehy bo prevented from joining their com- 
mon cau.se. They therefore proposed that the 
subject should be set .aside for the present as an 
open question to be decided by the next General 
Assembly, and that in the meantime all should 
heartily concur in the good work of delivering 
the church and state from bondage. The other 
party, who maintained that the king, by as- 
smning an Erastiau dominion over the cliurcli, 
had forfeited the allegiance of his subjects, had 
for its leaders Mr. Gargill and Mr. Douglas, 
two ministers; but they were also supported 
by Mr. Hamilton, the commander of the army, 
and by a great number of its lay offleevs, to 
whom such decisive conclusions were more con- 
genial. These men would neither fraternize in 
religious communion nor fight iu the same ranks 
with any who refused to condemn the Indul- 
gence or who had actually, accepted it. The 
effects of this disunion were soon perceptible in 
their military proceedings. They returned and 
took possession of Glasgow, but almost imme- 
diately after they again retreated back to their 
camp at Hamilton Moor, near Bothwell Bridge, 
where tliey renewed their controversy with 
greater rancour than ever. As usual, also, in 
such popular assemblies, the opinions of the 
more violent p.arty prevailed, and served hut 
too well to justify tire ch.arge of rebellion with 
whicli tlieir cause was stigmatized. 

in tile meantime the Royalist army had 
ailvanoed to Bothwell Bridge, where the Pres- 
byterians were stationed to defend it. The 
sight of a disciplined array that so grea.tly out- 
juuubered them, and the formidable prepara- 
tions for an attack, which ought for the present 
at least to have allayed their dissensiou.s, only 
seemed to act like oil upon flame, so that instead 
of turning against the enemy they were con- 
tending with each other .as to what prmciple.s 
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they were to fight for. It was on the morning 
of the Sabbath, the 22d of June, that the 
Presbyterian' camp was roused by the enemy’s 
arrival ; and thus taken at unawares, a deputa- 
tion from the more moderate f)arty repaired to 
the headquarters of the Duke of Monmouth 
with proposals of an armistice for settling tlie 
terms of a mutual accommodation. His grace 
received the deputation kindlyq and proini.sed 
his good offices with the king in their behalf, 
but added that he could do nothing until they 
had laid down their arms, and unreservedly 
submitted to the royal clemency, and that he 
woidd grant them half an hour to think of bis 
proposal. But the Pre,sbyterians wmuld in no 
case submit to such terms, and no answer wae 
returned. An advance from the Royalist army 
with their cannon approached the bridge, which 
was defended by 200 or 300 men commanded 
by Hackston of Rathillet, who, notwithstanding- 
a heavy cannonade, made good tlieir post for an 
hour, until their ammunition failed ; but when 
they sent to their main body for fresh sup- 
plies or a reinforcement they were ordered by 
Hamilton to retire and leave the bridge open. 
It was a mad command ; that bridge was the 
principal key of their position, and should have 
been inaiiitaiiied at any cost or risk; but 
Hackston being unsupported was obliged to 
yield, and the duke’s whole army and artillery 
crossed and formed on tlie opposite bank. A. 
single attack thereafter sufficed to scatter the 
already wavering Presbyterians, who on see- 
ing tlie bridge abandoned had lo.st heart and 
thought themselves betrayed, and in a few 
moments horse and foot were flying in confu- 
sion, Hamilton himself, it is said, being the first 
to run. Only 400 fell in the battle, if battle it 
might be called, aud 1200 threw down their 
arms and surrendered ; but the greatest slaughter 
was iu the pursuit by Claverliouse and his dra- 
goons, who were impatient to revenge tlieir dis- 
grace at Druinolog. Many were killed in this 
indiscriminate butchery who had no oouoern in 
the inaurrectiou, but were quietly repairing to 
their places of worship, it being Sunday; all, 
indeed, whom they .found in the fields those 
troopers cut down without questioning, .as if 
they were runaways from the battle or on their 
way to it. The loss of the royal army, as might 
be expected, was so inconsiderable that no 
account was made of it.i 

The facility with which this iiisurreotioii had 
been put down -was of itself a plea for clemency; 
but no such generous principle visited the sol- 
diers by whom such an easy victory had been 
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won or the government hy whom it was to he 
improved for the restoration of peace and order. 
After the battle tlie principal oflficers of the 
royal army proposed to burn the towns of 
Glasgow, Hamilton, and Strathaven, lay waste 
the western country, and kill the gi-eater part 
of the prisoners ; but to these savage and selfish 
proposals Monmouth would not consent. They 
then limited their demand to a fomr hours’ 
plunder of Glasgow, to punish it for the counten- 
ance it had given to the rebels ; but this also the 
duke refused. They were not, however-, to be 
entirely baulked of their reward; and in lieu of 
these wholesale inflictions the processes of fine, 
forfeiture, and plunder were renewed with more 
than their former severity. Indeed, over the 
whole kingdom, wherever a parish could he 
found from which an inhabitant had belonged 
to the army at Bothweli, this fact was enough 
to convict the whole community and furnish a 
pretext for military impositions and quarterings 
that were eontimied for seven or eight yeans. 
But of all these military opin-essoi-s none equalled 
either in rapacity or cruelty that model hero of 
the Eoyalista of the day, John GnJiam of Claver- 
houae. The remembrance of his disgraceful de- 
feat at Brumolog seemed to haunt him like an 
avenging fury, and to shed the blood of the 
helpless and innocent like water seemed his 
only method of silencing its taunts. A few 
days after the battle of Bothweli Bridge he 
swept through the counties of Ayr, Galloway, 
Nithsdale, and Dumfries, making inquiry after 
nonconformists, in which the curates readily 
aided him, and attacking and plundering the 
houses of the proscribed whether their owners 
had been at Bothweli or not. In this way the 
oppressions and barbarities of the Highland 
Host were not only repeated but refined upon 
by Graham and his troopers, while their per- 
quisitions were stirred into double activity by 
the liberty they assumed of appropriating the 
fines and plunder to their own use instead of 
accounting for it to the civil authorities. The 
instances of their merciless practices to extort 
confession in regard to those who were sus- 
pected to have been at Bothweli were worthy 
of inquisitors or of bucaneers. A poor youth 
whom the soldiers of Claverhouse apprehended 
in the parish of Glencairn either could not or 
would not give the names of the neighbours 
who had joined the insurrection ; and to force 
a revelation they put a small cord round his 
head, with the extremities attached to the butt- 
end of a pistol, and twisted this ligature so 
tightly that the skin of his head was cut to the 
bone, and he died of the torture soon after he 
was relieved. Another stripling of the same 
parish, a herd, who refu.sed to confess whether 
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his master had been at Bothweli, was hanged 
up with two small cords by the thumbs to the 
roof of the house, although no answer could he 
got from him under this e-Kcruciating trial. 
Such was a specimen of the deeds of Claver- 
house and his soldiers over the counties which 
they plundered and desolated. Imagination 
does indeed play fantastic tricks when it justi- 
fies such deeds of ruffianism and converts their 
doer into a hero.^ 

While such was the treatment of those who 
were at large but lying under suspicion, or who 
wei-e even suspected of being suspected, the fate 
of the prisoners who surrendered at the battle 
of Bothweli was of a still worse description. 
After their surrender they were stripped not 
only of their arms hut their clothes, marched to 
Edinburgh almost naked, and generally tied to- 
gether in pairs. When compassionate people 
on their way brought them meat and drink 
they were beaten, or even marched along with 
them as prisoners, while the liquor they bi'ought 
was spilt on the ground and the victuals trodden 
under foot. When the proces-sion reached COr- 
storphine, about three miles from Edinburgh, 
both sides of the way to the capital was lined 
with those who were adver.se to their cause, and 
who taunted the prisoners as they passed with 
every gibe which the rudest profanity and 
hatred could supply. As the prisons of Edin- 
burgh could not contain them they were thrust 
into the churchyard of the Greyfriars, and in 
this dreary penfold they continued nearly five 
month.s, closely watched during the day by a 
guard, and not allowed in any case to raise 
their heads from the ground at night without 
being shot at by the soldiers. Thus they re- 
mained unsheltered, and more than half-starved, 
until a considerable number consented to sub- 
scribe a bond agreeing no more to take arms 
against the king, in consequence of which they 
were set at liberty ; others escaped under cloud 
of night or disguised as women. But those 
who remained firm to the end were hurried 
down to Leith, put on hoard a vessel hired for 
the purpose, where, to the number of 257, they 
were huddled within a hold scarcely sufficient 
to contain a hundred, and in this slave-ship 
were to be conveyed to the plantations, at least 
such as could survive such a mode of transit. 
Here their sufferings were too horrible to be 
related., and happily for them were soon ended. 
When off the Orkneys the ship was encountered 
by a violent storm; the skipper, a hardened 
ruffian, more anxious to secure his prisoners 
than give them a chance for their lives, bat- 
tened down the hatches over them ; and when 
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tile vessel split iipou a rock and went asunder, 
the master and his crew secui-ed their own 
safety without allowing an opening for the 
prisoners in the hold, of whom, however, about 
forty contrived to break up the deck and drift 
ashore on the planks while the ship was going 
to pieces. Thus more tlian two hundred per- 
ished by what was nothing better than a judi- 
cial nuirder.* 

All this, however, was nothing to the council 
so long as there was no public execution; an 
exhibition of this kind was necessary to attest 
their activity and zeal, and give proof to the 
government in London that they were doing 
somewhat. Above all it was necessai-y to attest 
their dcvoledness to Episcopacy by a saerifice 
to the niiiiies of Archbishop Sharp. Unfortu- 
nately, liowever, for themstdves, they bad been 
unable with all theii- activity, to secure the 
murderers of Magus Moor, who had joined the 
insurgents at Dnnnclog and Bothwell, and after 
the dispersion stUl continued to be at large, lu 
this ease, until tlieir aiiprehension, it was tliouglit 
best to execute them vicariously, and accord- 
ingly live prisoners were accused of liaviiig a 
hiiiid in tile arolibi.shop’s death, although their 
only offence had been their presence at Both- 
well. Of this it was easy to convict them, and 
tliey were convicted acconiiiigly ; but wliile 
they Were sentenced to die the place of tlieir 
execution was appointed to be Magus Moor, to 
give credence to the report that they formed 
part of the band by wliom the primate had 
been mmdered.^ 

While tlie laity were thus selected for mar- 
tyrdom there was far less cliauce that the clergy 
siiould escajie, aad two ministers were selected 
by tlie conncil for trial and execution. One of 
these was Mr. John King, the prisoner wliom 
Olaverliouse liad dragged to Druinelog ; llie 
otiier was Mr. Kidd, who had been present at 
Bothwell. As it was thought that they were 
eoLaiizaut of all the secrets of their party, and 
would have important matters to reveal that 
might give scope for extensive fines and for- 
feitures, they were threatened with the hoots, 
and tlie operation was tried upon Kidd; hut the 
result showed that torture was useless, as neither 
he iiur his fellow-prisoner had anything to con- 
fess. King stated that when rescued at Di’um- 
clog he liad I’emained with his captoi-s in the 
i^uality of a prisoner, and not only refused to 
preach to tliein, but had exhorted them to 
return to their loyalty, and had made his escape 
before the engagement at BothweU commenced; 
wliile Kidd showed that both at his surrender 
and afterwards he had got assurance of life 
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fi-om the Duke of Monmouth. But tliey bad 
been at field conventicles, and been taken with 
arms at their sides if not in tlieir hands, for 
which they were sentenced to die; and to 
aggravate their doom they were executed on 
the 14th of August, the day on Avliicli tlie king’s 
indemnity to all concerned in tlie late rebellion 
was proclaimed, amidst tlie ringing of the city 
bells and the soimdiug of trumpets. Tlie con- 
demned men walked hand in liand to the scaf- 
fold, and on their way Mr. Kidd remarked to 
his companion witli. a smile, “I liave often heard 
and read of a kid sacrifice.” In tlieir dying 
testimony they were careful to vindicate the 
loyalty of theiinsolves and their hretliren from 
the charges of disaffection and treason; and 
althougli their enemies could not understand 
sucli loyidty, unless it was a total and inijilicit 
surrender both of body and soul, the time was 
coming wlieii their principle would be better un- 
derstood and appreciated. “ For that chnrgo in 
my iiidictment,” said Kidd, “ upon wiiicii my 
seuteuce of deatli is founded, to wit, personal 
presence twice or thrice with tliat party wliom 
they called rebels, for uiy own part I never 
judged tlieni nor called tliem such. I acknow- 
ledge and do believe there were a great many 
tliere that came in tlie simplicity of tlieir own 
liearfcs, like tlio,se tliat followod Absalom long 
ago. I am as sure, on tlie otlier liand, that 
there was a great party there that had uotliiug, 
before them but tlie I'opairing of the Lord’s 
fallen work, and the restoring of the hreach, 
which is wide as the sea; and I am apt to 
think that sueli of tliose who wore most branded 
with mistakes will be found to have been moat 
single. But for relielliwi against his majesty’s 
person and authority,” added the man about to 
enter into the presence of tlie King of kings, 
“ the Lord knows my soul abliorreth it, name 
and thing. Loyal I have been, and will every 
Chi'istiau to be so; and I was ever of tliis judg- 
ment to give to OiBsar the things that are 
Cwsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
Tlie testimony of King was to the same effect. 
“I thank God,” lie .said, “my heart doth not 
eondemn me of any disloyalty. I have been 
loy.al, and do reooinmend to all to be obedient 
to the liiglier powers in tlie Lord. And that I 
preached at field-meetings, which is tlie otiier 
gi'onnd of my sentence, I am ,so far from ac- 
knowledging that the gospel preached tliat way 
was a rendezvousing in rebellion, as it is termed, 
that I bless tlie Lord tliat evef counted me 
worthy to he a witness to suoh meeting, s, wliicli 
have been so wonderfully countenanced and 
owned, not only to tlie conviction but even to 
the convemioii of many thousands. That I 
preached up rebellion and rising in arms against 
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authority, I bless the Lord my conscience doth j 
not ooiidemn me in this, it never being my ' 
design; if I could have preached Christ, and 
s.'ilvation in his name, that was my work ; and 
herein have I walked according to the light and j 
rule of the Word of God, and as it did become 
(though one of the meanest) a minister of the 
gospel.” After this dying attestation of their 
loyalty the two ministers were executed, and 
their heads and arms placed over the gate of 
the Nether Bow.i 

The Didte of Monmouth, who had behaved 
so humanely to the Presbyterians after the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, still continued to 
exercise such clemency that the Scots welcomed 
his brief rule as a grateful contrast to that of 
their own unworthy countrymen. After peace 
wa.s in some measure restored he sent the militia 
to their homes, and endeavoured to restrain the 
e.xc0s.ses of the army hj' introducing a stricter 
discipliuo among the troops, and b}' these mea- 
sures made the people sensible that he had pre- 
served their country from ruin and themselves 
from the extremity of martial law. But these 
acts only increased and multiplied the com- 
plaints of Lauderdale to , the court in Loudon, 
and tended to deepen that odium which ended 
in Monmouth’s disgrace. But w'hile Lauder- 
dale was thus bestirring himself to depreciate 
the Duke of Monmoutli, he was himself the 
subject of such numerous complaints from Scot- 
land tliat the king could be no longer deaf to 
the representations from that quarter, .so that a 
full discu.ssiou was held upon Lauderdale’s ad- 
ministration in the presence of Charles and two 
.English noblemen, the Earls of Halifax and 
Essex. But after hearing the accumulated mass 
of accusation, whioli ought to have been suffi- 
cient to unseat the culprit or even consign him 
to a worse doom, the king summed up all , in 
the following selfisli deliverance: “I perceive 
that Lauderdale has committed many damnable 
deeds against the people of Scotland, but I 
cannot find that he has done anything contrary 
to my interest.”^ This was indeed a plenary 
absolution for whatever otfeiices Lauderdale 
might have committed. Even in his worst he 
had secured the main chance, and been aareful 
of the interests of the king. 

But though Lauderdale not only escaped a 
merited punishment, but was mentioned in terms 
of high aiiproval in his majesty’s lettera to the 
council, bi.s removal from the .administration of 
Scottish aft'airs was not the less necessary. This, 
however, arose from the difiicnlty of disposing 
of the Duke of York. His adherence to Popery 
was so well known, and the charges brought 
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against him in the plot of Titus Oates had so 
excited tho popular alarm, that he had been 
sent into temporary exile, from which he was 
recalled during a sliort hut daugeroius illness of 
the king. On his majesty’s recovery it was 
thought ungenerous to remand him to his place 
of foreign banishment, and instead of this he 
was sent as his majesty’s coniriiissiouer to Scot- 
land, this being regarded as a more bonoui'able 
kind of exile. Thus the unhappy country was 
doomed to all the degrees of evil governmeut, 
the tyrant Middleton being succeeded by the 
still more oppressive Lauderdale, and Lauder- 
dale by the more cruel and vindictive York, 
wlio was to complete the climax of tyrauiiy. 
This gloomy marrow-minded bigot, who saw no 
truth ill what Eoine had not sanctioned, and 
who judged every aberration from it worthy of 
death as well as danui.ation, wiw now sent down 
as it to consummate the disgrace and crown the 
suHerings of Protestant and Presbyterian Scot- 
land. Hap|)ily, however, for the country, he 
was himself for the present under disgrace and 
surveillance, which obliged him to walk warily; 
.and during the three mouths of liis first brief 
sojourn in Scotland Ids administration was 
moderate coinpared with that of his predeces- 
sors. It was only at his second return, and 
when tlie dangers of his position had been 
abated, that he dared to act the part of an in- 
quisitor, and show the nation, what it had to 
exjiect when he should succeed to the throne. 

The armed resistance of the Presbyterians at 
Drniuidog, and especially at Bothwell Bridge, 
had produced a further development of their 
principles in regard to the I'ight of msistance 
itself and the jiower of tho civil magistrate. 
The questions were agitated at Bothwell even 
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the disputants, and the effects of such an un- 
timely controversy were the loss of tlia battle, 
and the calamities with which it was followed. 
The extreme party, niaddoiied by persecution 
and di.ssatisfied with half measures, were im- 
patient of the moderation of their brethren, and 
had already begun to question whether allegi- 
ance was owing to tyrants, by whom their olmroli 
was enslaved and their liberties extinguished. 
These doubts also assumed the more vitality 
when it appeared that the Duke of York, a 
notorious Papist, was likely to he the siiccesaor 
of Charles II., and they were confirmed into 
certainties by the cruelties that followed the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge. They had now sepa- 
rated from their brethren, whom they stigma- 
tized as lukewarm and Laodicean, and under the 
leading of their two ministers, Donald Cargill 
and Eichard Cameron, they were distinguished 
by the title of “the remu.ant,” from thoir in- 
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feriority in numbers, and sometimes “Society 
people,” as being organized into a number of 
societies imifcod by correspondence, but more 
conspicuously as CAMiSRoNiAtfs, from the name 
of their last-meutioned preacher. It was a fatal 
rlisunion at such a period, as it not only weak- 
ened the strength of the Presbyterians, but 
brought the whole body under reproach for the 
extreme principles held by a few. On the other 
hand the majority thus stigmatized were too 
eager to escape the odious charge of republi- 
canism by falling into the opposite extreme, 
under the influence of which they were apt to 
make concessions which their original principles 
were far from recognizing. 

The first display of the pi'inciples of the Ca- 
meronians was made incidentally at Bothwell 
Bridge by refusing in their deolai’ation to avow 
allegiance to the king. After this, when they 
seceded from their brethren, they more boldly 
avowed their belief in the principle of recipro- 
city between the rulers and the ruled, declaring 
that when the king became a manifest tynmt 
the obligation of his people ceased, so that they 
no longer owed him their homage and obedience. 
It was a principle too strong for the loyalty of 
the day, ^though it was afterwards established 
aa an eternal truth in the British constitution; 
and it was disfigured by their proscription of all 
magistrates, rulers, and kings who refused to 
take the Covenant. An accident first tended 
to bring their principles under the notice of the 
ruling powers and ensure their publicity. While 
Mr. Cargill, the minister, and Mr, Henry Hall 
of Haughhead were lurking in the neighbour- 
hood of Qneensferry, information of their place 
of concealment was given by the curates of 
Borrowstounness and Carriden to the governor 
of Blackness Castle, in consequence of which 
they were apprehended; but Hall generously 
secured the escape of Cargill, by a gallant resist- 
ance in which be was mortally wounded, so 
that he died as the horsemen were bringing him 
to Edinburgh. In his pocket was found an out- 
line of the declaration of the principles of his 
party which they had begun to agitate among 
themselves previous to the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and from the place where Hall was cap- 
tured this document was called the Qneensferry 
Baper.i 

This Qneensferry Paper, although it wa 
authoritative declaration, hut the production of 
an individiuil, and was composed of notes ap- 
parently of some discussion or conversation, was 
yet represented by the council not only as the 
authorized statement of the sentiments of the 
Cameronians, but of the Presbyterians at large. 


and upon it they proceeded to found new charges 
of disloyalty, and to justify fresh acts of perse- 
cution. In this document, to which such impor- 
tance was attached, the principles of the first 
and second Scottish reformation were assumed 
the basis on which it was founded. The 
Scriptures were recognized as the only rule of 
faith and practice, and adherence to the cove- 
nanted reformation the chief principle of poli- 
tical government ; and whatever was opposed to 
these wa-s denounced and condemned. But, by 
the following rash declaration, they not only 
condemned the present rule, but avowed their 
intention to set it aside : “We do declare, that 
we shall set up over ourselves, and over what 
God shall give us power of, government and 
governors according to the Word of God; — that 
we shall no more commit the government of 
ouraelves, and the making of laws for ns, to any 
one single person, this kind of government being 
most liable to inoouveiiienoes, and aptest to cle- , 
generate into tyranny.” This was a most un- 
equivocal confes.sion, from which the whole 
Presbyterian body wa.s accused of treasonable 
desigus to overthrow the government and set 
np in its stead some odious republic or impracti- 
cable theocracy of their own. 

.While the council was expressing its horror 
at these sentiments, which they magnified into 
a great national conspiracy, and writing to Lau- 
derdale ill Loudon an account of it, and of their 
diligence to investigate it, the small party of 
Cameronians, from whom it had emanated, re- 
solved to give a more official statement of their 
sentiments; and this they did on the 22d of 
June (1680) at Sanquhar. On that day twenty 
of their leaders, with Cameron at their head, all, 
well mounted and armed, entered the town, and 
affixed to the cross a full statement of their prin- 
ciples, the joint production of Cameron and Car- 
gill, called the Sanquhar Declaration. In this 
manifesto they repudiated the charge of repub- 
licanism and professed their adherence to the 
monarchical principle as acknowledged by the 
Covenants. They also, of course, omitted the 
treasonable clause in which they were made to 
avow their resolution to overturn the govern- 
ment. But they disowned Charles Stuart, the 
reigning monarch, individually and personally, 
on account of his perjury and breach of the 
Covenant, his usurpation over the church, and 
tyranny in the state ; and they declared war 
against him and his supporters, and protested 
that the Duke of York, as being a Papist, should 
not succeed to the throne.® This bold declara- 
tion increased the rage of the council and sharp- 
ened tlieir devices; the present sovereign and 
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his heir-presumptive, iu whom they lived and 
throve, were denounced as unworthy to reign; 
and they not only proclaimed Cameron, Cargill, 
and ten other persons, traitors, and set a price 
upon their heads, but sent proclamations through 
sixteen parishes, requiring all the inhabitants 
male and female above the age of sixteen years 
to give oath whether any of the foresaid traitors 
had been there, and at what time, and where 
they were now lurking, To make the Presby- 
terians, also, more odious they blended the San- 
quhar Declaration with the Queensferry Paper, 
and represented them as expressing the senti- 
ments of the, body at large. But by refining on 
their hostility they took a step by which they 
overshot the mark, for they published and widely 
distributed the two documents, not only through- 
out Scotland, hut England also. There was 
abundance of combu.stible materials, especially 
in the latter country, to be set in a blaze by such 
a dangerous contact, and the authors found when 
too late that they had been acting the mad- 
man’s part and scattering “firebrands, arrows, 
and death.” Por England was now disgusted 
with the inglorious reign of Charles II., con- 
trasting it with the rule of GVomwell, when 
the country was feared by those nations that 
were now allowed to insult it with impunity; 
and so greatly had the people been terrified with 
the rumours of Popish plots and conspiracies, 
that they longed to debar the Duke of York 
from the royal succession. And now they 
learned that iu these feelings they did not .stand 
alone, and that there was a community in Scot- 
land, represented as the bulk of the people, who 
not only sympathized in, but were ready to act 
upon these sentiments, and who gave Bubstau- 
tial religious arguments for their proceedings. 
Upon the English mind these considerations 
were not lost; and a few years after', when the 
Stuarts had completed their course, the accord 
of the two nations in expelling the irnworthy 
dynasty was as wonderful and unwonted as it was 
complete. The indolence of Charles, the bigotry 
of his brother, and the persecutions and remon- 
strauces of the sufferers of Scotland, were all, 
however darkly and remotely, preparing for the 
landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay. 

While the military were in search of the de- 
nounced Gamerouians, and using this search as 
a pretext for fresh cruelties and exactions upon 
all who either could not or would not give 
tidings of the fugitives, the latter were obliged 
to draw more closely together for their mutual 
defence. Bruce of Earlshall, who commanded 
a strong military party, having heard on the 
20th of July that a band of the proscribed were 
at Aird’s Moa.s, in the parish of Aucbinleck, 
advanced unexpectedly upon them when they 
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were little pi’ovided for such a meeting. They 
had only twenty-three horse ajid forty foot im- 
2 )erfectly armed, while the soldiers oi-iposed to 
them, who were mostly troopers, were more 
than twice their number; but being taken by 
surprise, and knowing that surrender would he 
useless, they re,solved to resist to the last. 
They chose Hackaton of Eathillet, who was 
with them, for their captain, took their station 
at the entrance to the moss, intending to charge 
the king’s party when it came uji, and before 
the encounter commenced Richard Cameron 
uttered a diort fervent prayer, ux which he re- 
jieatedly used the remarkable petition, alluding 
to the young men of the party, “Lord, spare 
the green and take the ripe.” The charge of 
the Covenanters was headed by Hackaton and 
Cameron, who with their handful of horse 
broke through the first line of the enemy; but 
their attack not being timeously supported by 
the foot, they were sxxrrounded and soon over- 
ixowei-ed, Cameron himself and his brother 
Michael were killed, and Hackston, di-sabled 
by wounds, was taken prisoner. The foot then 
retreated through the hog, whei’e the enemy’s 
cavalry could not follow them; and in this short 
skirmish twenty-eight of the king’s soldiers 
were killed. Disajxpointed at not having taken 
Richard Cameron prisoner, that they might 
bring him to the gallows, they cut off his head 
and hands which they carried to Edinburgh, 
and with a. fteudish refinement in cruelty they 
took the relics to his father, who was in prison, 
and insultingly asked him if he knew whose 
they were'! “I know them,” exclaimed the 
old man, kissing the head and hands and be- 
dewing them with tears, “ I know them ; they 
are my sou’s, my own dear son’s. Good is the 
will of the Lord, who oirinot wz'ong me nor 
mine, but has made goodness and mercy to 
follow us all our days.” The head and hands 
were set up over one of the city gates, and in 
derision the hands were set close to the head 
with the fingers upwards, to imitate the action 
of prayer. But even upon some of the perse- 
cutors themselves this profane practical jest was 
lost, and one of them observed, “ Thei-e are the 
head and hands that lived praying and preach- 
ing, iind died praying and fighting.”' 

But although Cameron had fallen in the 
field, so that the pex-secutors could only wreak 
their anger upon his remaims, a living victim 
was brought from Aird’s Moss on whom to exer- 
cise their revenge. This was David Hackston 
of Rathillet ; and to add to their satisfaction in 
having so distinguished an insurgent in their 
power, he was pi-esent at the death of Shar)), 
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and tlierefore judged an accomplice in the mur- 
der. Although mangled -with wounds lie was 
brought direct to Edinburgh, and tlie iiatui-e of 
the trial that awaited him was indicated by the 
directions of the tn.agistrates as to the mode in 
wliich lie was to be received on entering the 
city. As BOOH as he was brought to the Water- 
gate lie was to be mounted on a hare-hacked 
horse with his face towai’ds the tail, his feet to 
he tied beneath its belly, and his arms bound ; 
and in this degraded style he was to be con- 
ducted bareheaded from tlie Watergate to the 
council-house, the executioner with his bonnet 
on leading tlie horse, and the head of Ricliard 
Cameron carried on a pike before him. The 
strictest orders for his custody were also issued 
to the jailer, whoso life was luadc answerable 
for the escape of his prisoner. At his trial he i 
answered with the same boldness lie had dis- 1 
played in the field, declining the authority of 
the council, and refusing to sign liis declaration, 
so that the judges actually tlireatened him with 
the torture, unfit though he was for its infliction. I 
It was remarked of this invincible martyr of 
the Covenant, that he was the first of the suf- 
ferers of this period who refused to own the 
king’s authority, as liaving .shed much innocent 
blood, and usurped the office of Christ in the 
government of his cliuroh. The kind of execu- 
tion inflicted on a man dying of his wounds 
was not an execution, but a vindictive torture 
and a butchery. He was first half-strangled by 
hanging, ai d while still alive lowered down 
within reach of the executioner, who eiit out 
his heart from his bosom, stuck it while still 
quivering upon the point of a knife and ex- 
claimed, “ Here is the heart of a traitor !” after 
which his body was dismembered, and tlie four 
quarters sent to be exposed in the principal 
places of St. Andrews, Glasgow', Leith, and 
Edinburgh. Several othei’s were executed who 
had been taken at Aird’a Moss, but not with 
such circumstances of gratuitous cruelty.* 

The only minister of the Cameronians who 
now remained was Donald Cargill, and as the 
pursuit after him was keen, he shifted from 
place to place, and held field-meetings wherever 
he found an opportunity. But while thus em- 
ployed he performed a deed that astonished the 
whole nation by its audacity. In the month of 
Sejitember, while holding a Large field-meeting 
at Toi woud, in Stirlingshire, he, after sermon, 
solemnly pronounced sentence of exconinmiii- 
catioii uiion the king .and the Duke of York, 
upon the Dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, and 
Ivothes, and upon General Dalziel, and Sir 
George Mackenzie, the king’s advocate, for their 
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pei-secutions and their crimes. Men as high in 
rank, the sovereigns of mighty kingdoms and 
the arbitera of the fate of nations, had been ex- 
communicated ere now, but it wan by tho.se 
who were recognized a,s the prince.s of the 
church, and their equals, and amidst tlioae gor- 
geous and imposing rite.s in w'liicli the utmost 
of earthly splendour was combined with a reli- 
gious solemnity at which all bowed down and 
trembled. But here the deed was iierforrned by 
a homeless vagrant presbyter, with none but 
peasants for its auditors and witnesses, w'bile 
the place of its performance was a lonely waste 
in the midst of a few stunted trees. But even 
setting aside these squalid aoomnpaninients, at 
which the proud were offended and the profane 
laughed, tins highest censure of the Lhristiaii 
church, by which the offenders were out off 
from its communion and delivered over to Satan, 
w.as pronoiineed by Cargill alone— none of liis 
brethren approved of the sentence, or ratified 
it by their solemn Amen, and this daring deed 
of a handful of Cameronians, in which they 
were thouglit to have exceeded their oommis- 
sion, wiis abjured by the wliole body of Presby- 
terians. That the doom was merited there was 
little doubt, but where was the oomniiasion of 
a solitary preacher to infiiet it? As a body, the 
Presbyterians renounced the act as unauthorized 
and informal; but not the less was it used as 
a charge against them, and this Torwood ex- 
communication was eagerly welcomed .as an 
additional article for their condemnation. Let 
the Presbyterians, however, in general repudiate 
it as they might, upon certain wise theological 
distinctions and questions of discipline, with 
which it was not in all points eonfornmble, the 
excommunication sunk deep into the hearts of 
some of these powerful persecutors, and beoame 
a painful reality which would neither be soorned 
nor silenced. This was ajjparent in the case of 
the Duke of Rothes, who died in the following 
year. 

This nobleman, who was one of the moat in- 
fluential though not most active of the perae- 
cutore, and for his services in the interests of 
the king had been promoted to a dukedom, 
w'as in 1(181 attacked by a dangerous illness 
which it wiis soon evident would end in death. 
In his extremity he sent, not for the prelates 
whom he had cherished in health and pro.s|)erity, 
but for the poor proscribed Pre.sbyterian min- 
isters whom he had aided to persecute, to one 
of whom he made tlie following confession : 
“We all thought little of ivliat that man did in 
excommunicating us; but I find that sentence 
binding upon me now, and will, I fear, bind to 
eternity.” The minister exhorted him to repent, 
and endeavoured to direct his mind to the only 
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RICHARD CAMERON PRAYING BEFORE THE FIGHT 
AT AIRD’S MOSS. 


During the reign of Charles II. the Presbyterian form of worship was 
declared illegal in Scotland, and their Conventicles were suppressed with 
great severity by the troops under John Graham of Claverhouse. In 
despair they took up arms to resist the civil authority, and gained a slight 
victory at Drumclog, but were afterwards defeated at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge. Small bands still held together, however, and one of their most 
notable leaders was Richard Cameron, who gave a name to the sect known 
as the Cameronians, Pie and his followers were holding a conventicle at 
Aird’s Moss, in the parish of Auchinleck, when they were surprised by a 
body of the King’s troops. They made a stand, and before the mcotmter 
commenced Richard Cameroti uttered a short, fervent prayer. The Covenan- 
ters then charged, but they were outnumbered and defeated. Richard 
Cameron, among others, was killed. 







source of a sinner’s acceptance; and having 
done this he fervently prayed for the dying 
nobleman, that repentance and remission might 
yet be vouchsafed to him. Several friends of 
Eothes were in an adjoining chamber, and a 
nobleman hearing the voice .said to a prelate 
standing beside him, “That is a Presbjtoian 
minister who is praying; not one of you can 
pray ns they do, though the welfare of a man’s 
soul should depend upon it.” The Duke of 
Hamilton also remarked, “ We banish these 


men from us, and yet when dying we call for 
them; this is molii.ucholy work.” When the 
Duke of York lieard that liothes had sent for 
Presbyterian miidsters in his last hour, ho made 
the following remark, characterized alike by its 
peevishness and truth: “All Scotsmen are either 
Presbyterians through their life or at their 
death, yirofess what they may.”'^ Hi.s brother, 
father,and grandsirehad deepened Presbyterian- 
ism into a national principle, of which himself 
and his descendants were soon to reap the fruits. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

REIGN OF CHARGES II. (1681-1685). 

Diiks of York succeeds Lnudavdale in the government of Scotland— Severity of the duke s administration— 
Sir George Mackenzie’s legal proceedings— Trial of Isabel Alison and Marion Harvie— Their behaviour on 
the aoaifold— Trial of John Spreul— He is tortured and sent to the Russ— The Gihbites— Their origin and 
jirinoiples— Apprehension of Cnrgill— His trial and execution— A parliament summoned— Purpose to ho 
served in calling it— Its enactments against the Covenanters— The Test Act— Its character — Dissatisfaction 
occasioned by it— Devices to elude it— Quali6eation with which it wa.s taken by the Bari of Argylo— Argyle 
tried and sentenced— His escape from prison— National demonstrations against Popery and a Popish buc- 
ces.sion— Burning of the pope in effigy -Ridicule of the Test Act by the boys of lloriot's Hospital— Testi- 
mony of the Cameronians at Lanark— Puerile resentment of the privy-counoil— Tlio Duka of York's de- 
parture to London— His return to Scotland— His shipwreck and narrow escape— Approhonsioii and trial 
of James Robertson— His trial and sentence— His barbarous treatment at the place of execution— Trial of 
Alexander Hume— His oondomiiation upon insufficient evidence— His testimony on the scaffold— Ponscou- 
iion of the Covanantor.s continued and increased— Accusation of Lady Caldwell— Groundlessness of the 
charges — Her cruel impri.sonment in Blackness Castle — Accession of Scottish noblemen and gentlemen to 
the Monmouth oonfodoraey in opposing a Popish succession — Origin from this of the Rye Hou.se Plot— The 
Soots aoousod of joining it— Executions oeoasionod by the idot— Sir Hugh Campbell tried on the charge of 
aooeding to it— The charge abandoned for that of joining the insurgents at Bothwoll— His unjust trial— 
His solemn admonition to the witnesses brought against him— He is acquitted but punished with forfeiture 
and imprisonment — Spence examined by torture — The torture also tried upon Carstairs — Scantiness of 
their revolation.s — Baillio of Jerviswood implicated in the charge of the Rye House Plot — His trial— His 
appeal of innooenoo to his proseoutor Mackenzie— Mackenzie’s confused answer— Jerviswood seutenoed to 
execution on the scaffold— Hi.s dying declaration of iimoeenco of the charges— Cruel coinmmons issued 
to the circuit courts— Merciless restrictions imposed on the Covenanters— The restrictions inovoiised by 
fresh enfiotraonts— Enterkin Path — Soldier.s ojiposed and their prisonei-s liberatod - The Cameronians— 
Retrospect of their proceedings — Ecnwick becomes their minister — Account of him— Field eonventiclos 
kept up by the Cuiueronians — They ime mercilessly oppressed and punished— Tlio Cameronians publish 
their Apologetic Declaration — Its threatening deuuiieiations against mtelligouoers and informers— Its 
effects— The “Bloody Act” and its penalties— Increased severity of the persecution— A sudden pause— 
Last sickness and death of Charles II.— He dies in communion with the Church of Romo. 

Near the close of the year 1680 a change 
ocoiivred in the government of Scotland. Lau- 
derdale, through the indulgence of sensual 
habits, having sunk into a state of dotage, was 
found unfit for the administration of affiiiM, 
and was unceremoniously set aside; and as the 
odium against the Duke of Y”ork as a Papist 
still continued, it was thought advisable that 
he should return to Scotland as Lauderdale’s 
sucoe.sHor until the popular hostility had sub- 
sided. During his previous short stay in the 
country the Duke of York’s administration, 
after the despotism of Middleton and Lauder- 


dale, had been welcomed as a relief, and it was 
hoped that the same iugTatiating spirit would 
eoutimie to signalize his rule. But in those 
calculations his connsellors anil fiilliei -confos- 
sora were left out of account; and from his 
blind, perverse bigotry a more persecuting 
spirit wms evinced than that w'hieh liad sig- 
nalized his predecessors. Middleton could occa- 
sionally be moderate in the interniissious of his 
revels, and Lauderdale when political expediency 
advised him to stop short ; but with the royal 
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duke there was no such weakness or calculation. 
Inaccessible to pity for those whom he regarded 
as the eiieiuieK of heaven, intolerant of opposi- 
to his own blind, Iieadstroug will, and 
directed like a puppet by the ghostly counsels 
of those who hoped to efleet the converaion of 
England by the subjugation of Seotlniid, he 
lieated the furnace of persecution seven times 
hotter than before. In his eyes Presbyterian- 
ism, instead of being merely an inconvenient 
form of eoelesiastical polity, was a monstrous 
and unpardonable heresy; and he was resolute 
to destroy it root and branch, not for the re- 
establishment of Episcopacy, but the planting 
of Popery in its room.* 

A tit instrument for the duke's tyrannical 
rule was Sir George Mackenzie, the king’s 
advocate, who has obtained an imperishable 
but unenviable celebrity in the traditions of 
the country as the “ bloody Mackenzie.” The 
military persecutors might butcher their vic- 
tims in cold or rather hot blood, for such prac- 
tices were too congenial to their habits and 
calling ; but this lawyer employed the full 
power of his talent, which was great, to pervert 
every principle of law and justice, and secure 
the condemnation of those whom it was deemed 
expedient to destroy. His chief e.xpediout in 
this case was to overawe the jury with his 
legal knowledge and cunning, .and threaten 
them with ail the consequences of a writ of 
error if they failed to return a proper verdict; 
and under this form of intimidation it was easy 
for him to obtain what finding he was pleased 
to suggest. A proof of this, and to how low 
a depth his talents could descend in quest of 
victims, was alforded in the trial of Isabel 
Alison, a young unmarried woman in Perth, 
aud Marion Harvie, a maid-servant in Borrow- 
stounriess. They were ai)preheuded on suspi- 
cion, the first having uttered some remarks on 
the severe treatment inflicted on the Coven- 
anters, and the other having been found on the 
highway while repairing to hear a sermon. 
Both were young, Marion Harvie being scarcely 
twenty years old. The only proof against them 
consisted of the answers which they frankly 
their examination; during which, 
grave matters of life and death were 
the council, the proceedings were scan- 
dalized by the buflbonery of the judges. Thus, 
when Marion Harvie was interrogated about 
the Qneensferry Paper and Sanquhar Declar- 
ation, she declared her ignorance about them, 
being unable to read them; and when they 
caused them to be read to her, and when she 
owned them as being agreeable to Scripture, 


they scornfully told her, “A rook, a cod 
[bolster], and bobbins would suit her better 
than these debates.” Eroui the council they 
were transferred to the criminal court, along 
with the evidence that had already been ob- 
tjiined from them, where was Mackenzie, to 
twist the evidence into a hangman’s cord 
and browbeat the jury to have it put to 
use. The culprits had assented to the San- 
quhar Declaration, had heard Mr, Cargill 
preach, and conversed with several persons 
who were interoommuued. Prom these con- 
fessions they w'ould not swerve, although these 
formed the only' evidence against them; and 
when some of the jury alleged that no fact 
was jiroved Mackenzie angrily replied that 
what they said was treason, and commanded 
them to decide according to law, otherwise he 
knew what to do with them. Both of the 
young women were condemned to be hanged at 
the G-rassmarket, and on the 26th of January 
(1681), this barbarous sentence was carried 
into eflect. “Some thought,” observes Foun- 
taiuhall, with a strange mixture of savage 
pleasantry' and humanity, “ that the threaten- 
ing to drown them privately in the North 
Loob, without giving them the credit of a 
public sutfering, would have move effectually 
reclaimed them than any arguments which 
were used.”® 

The manner of their execution was as unjust 
and unfeeling as their senteuoe. When they 
were on their way to the aoalMd, Paterson, 
Bishop of Edinburgh, a man reputed of a light 
and profane spirit, endeavoured with his ribaldry 
to intciiupt tlieir list devotions, and said to 
Marion Harvie, “ You would never hear a 
curate ; now yon shall hear one pray before you 
die ; ” and with that lie ordered one of his cur- 
ates to commence a devotional service. As the 
women could not move aside, Marion said to 
her companion, “ Come, Isabel, let us sing the 
twenty-third psalm;” and this they did so 
effectually as to drown the voice of the curate. 
But this was not the worst indignity to which 
they were exposed, for they were hanged in 
company with three or four women guilty of 
infanticide and other crimes, that they might 
be deemed as worthless as their fellow-sufferers. 
Undisturbed, however, by the ciroumstance, the 
two female martyrs sung psalms and prayed on 
the scaffold, and submitted tlieraselve.s to death 
notonly withresignation buttriumyih. “ Behold,” 
cried Marion Harvie, in the language of the 
Canticles, a part of Scripture endeared to the 
Covenanters of the period, “ Behold, I hear my 
Beloved saying unto me, ‘ Arise, my love, my 
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fair one, and come away.’ I am not come 
here,” she eoiitiimed, “for murder! I am 
about twenty years of age. At fourteen or 
fifteen I was a hearer of the curates, then I was 
a bhisphemer and a Sabbath-breaker, and a 
chapter of the Bible was a burden to me ; but 
since I heard this peraeoiited gospel I durst not 
blaspheme, nor break the Sabbath, and the 
Bible became my delight.” Here the officer in 
command of the guard commanded the hang- 
man to cast her over, and she was presently- 
strangled.! 

But a still more flagrant display of cruelty, in 
which the Duke of York was personally con- 
cerned, occurred soon after his arrival in Scot- 
land. Mr. John SpreuI, an apothecary in Glas- 
gow, had been threatened by General Dalziel in 
former years to be I’oaated alive because he had 
refused to betray the hidiug-place of his father; 
his own life was in jeopardy of forfeiture merely 
by his crime of nonconformity; and in conse- 
quence of his flight lie was denovmced and in- 
tercommuned. After some time spent in exile 
abroad he returned to Scotland in 1680, and 
was apprehended and carried before the council. 
The interrogatorie.s give a specimen of the pro- 
ceedings of this august court and its mode of 
procuring the self-crimination of the person 
whom they examined. “Were you,” he was 
asked, “ at the killing of the archbisliop?” He 
replied, “ I was in Ireland at that time.” “ Was 
it a murder!” “I know not, but by heai-say, 
that he is dead, and cannot judge other men’s 
actions upon hearsay. I am no judge, but in 
my disoretive judgment I would not have done 
it, and cannot approve it.” This was much, but 
not enough for the ooiineil, and they returned to 
the question, “Do you think it was murder!” 
“ Excuse me,” said SpreuI, “ from going any 
further : I scruple to condemn what I cannot 
approve, seeing there may be a righteous judg- 
ment of God where there is a sinful hand of 
man, and I may admire and adore the one when 
I tremble at the other.” Finding they could 
make nothing of him on tliis ground, they took 
liiiu up on another. “ Were yon at Drumclog!” 
“ I was at Dublin then." “ Did you know 
nothing of the rebels rising in arms when in 
Dublin!” “No; the first time I heard of it 
was in coming from Dublin to Belfast in my 
way home, where I heard that Claverhouse was 
resisted by the country people at Drumclog.” 
“ Was not that rebellion!” “I think not; for 
I own the freedom of preaching the gospel, and 
I hear that what they did was only in self-de- 
fence.” Thinking that now they could catch 
him, they asked, “ Were you at Bothwell with 
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the rebels?” He had not joined tliem, he said, 
either as comioaiider, trooper, or soldier. De- 
termined if possible to find him guilty of treason 
in his secret thoughts, he was .asked, “ Was that 
rising rebellion! ” He honestly answered, “ I 
will not call it rebellion; I think it was a Pro- 
vidential uece.ssity put upon them for their own 
safety after Drumclog.” 

Thus far there had been nothing to convict 
him, and the judges were baffled. But not' the 
less did they persevere in their examination, 
and two days after he confessed that he had 
been in company with Mr. Cargill in Edinburgli, 
although nothing hut salutations had been in- 
terchanged between them, and he refused to 
reveal in what house the interview had occurred. 
To them the name of Cargill was a name of 
horror ; they believed, or pretended to believe, 
that he was at the head of a hai 1 of ins 

■who were bent on murdering the king and all 
his chief officers, and involving the kingdom in 
rebellion ; and it was decided that for the dis- 
covery of such monstrous devices the applica- 
tion of torture was both lawful and necessary. 
SpreuI was therefore told that unless he made 
a more ample confession he must undergo exa- 
mination by torture; and, notwithstanding his 
protestations against the illegality of the pro- 
ceeding, his leg was put into the boot. The 
questions asked of him were the suggestions of 
their own visionary fears. They were, Wliat 
he knew of a plot to blow up Holyrood and the 
Duke of York? Who was in the plot ! Where 
was Cargill? and, whether he would subscribe 
what he had already confessed?— and an answer 
was enforced by five strokes of the mall upon 
the wedges of the boot at each interrogation. 
But nothing could be elicited: he knew of no 
such plot, and therefore could reveal nothing, 
Enraged at his professions of ignorance the 
council alleged that the new boot used by the 
executioner was not so good as the old one, and 
ordered the old to be produced— and all the 
while the Duke of York was present — coolly 
looking on. The torture was inflicted anew; but, 
though the executioner struck with his -whole 
strength, no revelation was produced; and when 
Dalziel complained that the hangm,an did not 
strike hard enough the man declared that he did 
his utmost, and pettishly offered the general the 
mall, to strike harder, it he could. After the 
torture had been applied in vain SpreuI w.as 
carried to prison on the hack of a soldier, and 
not only was refused the attendance of a sur- 
geon, but even his wife w;is not allowed to visit 
him. While he was recovering from the efi'eots 
of his torture and preparing for further exam- 
ination the Duke of York had sent several 
others to execution. The examinations o£ 
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Spreul that followed were frivolona and vexa- 
tions; but, althoiigli the duke was eager for the 
iriHiction of deaOi, there was neither confe.ssion 
nor proof of any kind upon which the prisoner 
could he justly convicted. He was, however, 
coiulciimed for the minor oll'enees of attending 
field conventicles and Jissoeiating with the inter- 
communed, and waa scut to the Bass, where he 
lingered in captivity for six dreary years.^ 
Amidst this torrihle pei-secution, when so 
many were driven from their homes to dwell 
among lonely caves, or almost inaccessible rocks, 
with no communion but their own thoughts, or 
who could find their only safety amidst wastes 
and inossea wliere they were hunted like wild 
beasts, it would have been strange if such a 
deatli-in-life shite of existence, with ifs priva- 
tions, its <ireariness, and marvellous escaiies, had 
not prndiicod strange and wild e.xainples of re- 
ligicua fanaticism. But, although they endured 
that excess of opimession that makes the wisest 
mad and produces fanatics in hundreds, to show 
that the sntferers are. not absolute stocks and 
stones, the strength and healthiness of tVie na- 
tional spirit predominated over every attempt 
to depress it. Hence the disappointment of their 
persecutors, who sought a justification for their 
cruelty, hut were unable to find it. A few 
assassinations, perpetrated by tliese inipracti- 
cahle Presbyterians, or the production of a few 
such sectaries as England itself exhibited under 
the more gentle oppressions of Charles I., would 
have been welcomed as a relief by those Scottish 
rulers who were bent upon the extiipation of 
Presbyteviauisiu,aud desmousto show good cause 
for their ho.stility. But still the people snfi'ered 
' in silence and continued to conriuer by endur- 
ance. The instance of Shai'p was already worn 
threadbare, and continued to be the only in- 
stance of the kind ; while, instead of the wild 
sects which .such a hot-hed was fitted to produce, 
the sufferers only clung more closely together, 
and to the principles for which they were con- 
tending. One solitaiy sect, which arose about 
this time, was noticeable cbietly for its in- 
significance, and the speed with which it vm- 
ished into nothingness. This w’as the sect of 
tlie Gibhites or Sweet Singers, which derived 
its name from .Tolm Gibb, a sailor in Borrow- 
stounness. This man , who was evidently insane, 
could nevei^ collect above thirty followers, of 
whom four were men, and the re.st silly and 
ignorant young women. Their tenets were a 
wild medley of opinions perverted from the doc- 
trines of Uameronianism and Quakerism, and 
thrown into an incongruous system or jumble. 
They laid claim to divine inspiration, despised 
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learning, and rejected the names of the months 
and the days of the week ; and they disowned not 
only the authority of the king, but all human 
authority whatever. They also protested against 
all taxation and abstained from the use of ale, 
tobacco, and otlier excisable articles. .Aiiiong 
his other crazy declarations Gibb predicted to 
his followei-s the speedy destruction of Edin- 
burgh— a prophecy which fortunately they were 
not strong enough to realize — and they repaii-ej 
to the Pentlaiid Hills, where they abode several 
days, in expectation of witnessing the burning 
and desolation of the guilty city. Cargill endea- 
voui’ed to I'eason them out of their delusion.s both 
byperaonal inteiwiew and by letter, but in vain. 
At length their extravagances were .so flagrant 
that the whole party was .seized and brought 
before the council; but a short examination 
having convinced the court that tlie Gibbite.s 
wei’e ignorant enthusiasts, wlio were to be con- 
futed by a bread and wiitfir diet, with hard 
labour aud stripes rather than grave iirgmnent, 
the proce.ss was tried, and with the liappiest 
effect, so that as a sect tliey quickly disappeared. 
Their case, however, was not the less used 
by the Royalist p.arty against the Presbyterians, 
with whom an attempt was made to identify 
them but ineffeetually; for these Gibbites re- 
nounced the Covenant, the Confession of Paith, 
and tlie Sanquhar .Declaration, for wiiicii the 
Presbyterians were testifying and Buffering, and 
even the Bible itself, in whose divine autliority 
all classes of Christians were agreed. “ 

Mr. Cargill, who was still at large, was especi- 
ally obnoxious to the council since the affair of 
the Torwood excommunication, aud the pursuit 
against him was .stimulated by a reward of five 
thousand marks, wliich was olfered for his ap- 
jireheusiou. After several narrow escapes lie 
had preached to a field conventicle on Dunsyre 
Common, between Lothian and CJlydesclale, on 
the 10th of July, and had retired at niglit to 
Covington Mill, with James Boeg and Walter 
Smith, two students of theology, when be and 
his companions were apprehended by Irvine of 
Boushaw, who beset the house with a strong 
Xiarty of dragoons. Tins man waa in suoli ecstasy 
with his successful capture, that he exclaimed, 
“O blessed Boushaw !— and blessed day tliat 
ever I was born, that have found such a prize 
this morning !” With his own hands .he .secured 
Cargill upon an unsaddled horse, tying his feet 
beneath the animal's belly, and lost no time in 
conveying him to Edinburgh for trial. The 
minister frankly answered the interrogatories 
of his judges, although his answers furnished 
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gi’cmiidH for lii.? conilamnalvion. When naked, succession had been rejected in the House of 
among other questions, if he thought that the Lords. But it was thought that the Scottish 
killing of Archbishop Siiarp was murder, he parliament would be more compliant, and that 
replied, that the Lord giving a call to a private its example would be followed in England 
man to kill, he might do it, lawfully, as in the rather than risk a civil war or the evils of a 
case of Jael and Phiiiehas. The conclusion was divided empire. The parliament was opened 
a right one if such a divine call could be estah- in great state and with the usual forms on the 
lished ; but there lay its fallacy, and the impos- 28th of July, and its first act, as usual, was a 
sibility of furnishing such a proof, while the ratification of all former laws for the security 
commands of the gospel are so express to the of the Protestant religion. But the act was 
contrary. To the question, if he thought that framed very briefly and ambiguously, so as to 
the king, by hia falling from the Covenant, has shelter the Papists ; and when the Earl of 
lost his civil right as king, he answered that Argyle manfully remonstrated against its vague- 
this was an ecclesiastical matter which he could ness, he thereby secured the hostility of the 
not answer in a civil court, but that lie wa.s Duke of York, who never forgot or forgave an 
not obliged to obey the king’s government as it injury. The second act was for the duke’s siic- 
was now established by the Act of Supremacy, cession to the throne, in wliich there was no 
This he afterwards explained and qualified in brevity or doubtful meaning. The right of 
the following words : — “The act, explaining the succession to the imperial crown of Scotland 
king’s supremacy, gives him a right to the was asserted in the most arbitrary and despotic 
authority of Jesus Christ, and that supremacy terms. The succession, it wa.s declared, was 
given him by act of ],iariiament is against right.” lineal, according to the known degrees of prox- 
Altliough he had acknowledged enough for his imity in blood, and could not be interrupted, 
condemnation an unwonted fit of clemency seems suspended, or diverted by any act or statute 
to have pos.ses.3ed the council, so that there were whatever ; and that any attempts to alter it in- 
as many votes for his confinement during life in volved the crimes of perjury and rebellion, and 
the Bass as for his execution. But the casting would lead to a civil war. Thus the Duke of 
vote of the Earl of Argyle, which was for death, York possessed this right of lineal succession, to 
decided the question, and (Jwgill, with his two which all opposition was unlawful; and he could 
companions and two others who were appre- not be lawfully set aside, though he should even 
bended about the same time, were executed ou extirpate Protestantism and set up Popery in 
the 27th of July, and their heads fixed on its room. The other acta were confirmatory of 
spikes above two of the city gates. Cargill the royal power thus secured for tlie duke, and 
went to the scafl'old a,s boldly as he had gone to they chiefly concerned the collection of ce.ss and 
Torwood, and when he went np the fatal ladder the securing of the peace of the country— objects 
declared that he felt less .agitation than he had that were to he acconiphslied by still sharper 
ever experienced to enter a pulpit to preach, penseoutiona of tlie Coveuaiitevs, until they 
But still more deeply was Argyle himself pun- could resist or remonstrate no longer. But the 
ished for his unadvised vote ; in his last insiir- crowning iniquity of this abject parliament was 
rectioii a few years afterwards it deterred the the Test Act, which they passed ou the Slst of 
Covenanters from joining him; and when a August, and by whicli, under the pretext of 
similar sentence of death was passed upon him- renoimeing all Popish doctrine, they recognized 
self he remembered with compunction the fate the king as supreme judge iu all cases whether 
of Cargill.’^ civil or ecclesiastical. It declared all covenants 

As nine years had elap.sed since a parliament and leagues, all conventions and assemblies 
had been held in Scotland, it was now ro.solved formed or held without the royal license un- 
tliat one should be opened, with the Duke of lawful, and denounced the National Covenant 
York for his majesty’s commissioner. Two pur- and the Solemn League and Coveuaut as having 
po.ses were to be served by this proceeding. The no force or obligation. It was a complex oath, 
first was the .suppression of Presbyterianism by of which it was difficult to see the meauiug; a 
more stringent laws against the Covenanters, and farrago of Popery, Prelacy, Erastianisrn, and 
the second, which was clo.selj' connected with the self-contradiction; and although it was at 
first, w.as the obtaining of a legislative sanction to first only to be imposed upon persons bolding 
tlieDnlceof York’.ssuccessiontothethrone. Upon public office, it was afterwards converted into 
this subject the English parliament deraurred, a test of loyalty, and tendered to all who were 
from the duke’s notorious adhesion to Popery, in any way suspected of hostility to absolute 
and a bill for the recognition of his daini of rule.^ “No Presbyterian,” remarks Wodrow, 
■■VVodrow; Lite of Cargill in Walker’s £wg. Preslyt.; 
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“could take it; yea, even such who were of 
other principles, and had any remaining senti- 
ments of freedom and liberty, justly sampled 
at it.” 

This general dissatisfaction was not long con- 
cealed. All who still loved their country and 
all who were Protestants in earnest were at one 
in condemning the Teat. Even the Episcopal 
clergy demurred in recognizing an authority by 
which the king, if so disposed, might abrogate 
Episcopacy as well as Presbyterianism, and 
about eighty of the most learned and pious of 
their body abandoned their livings rather than 
violate their consciences.^ But although the 
Hoottish prelates w'ere touched to the quick by 
that part of the royal supremacy by which the 
king might turn a bishop out of office at his 
own good pleasure by his mere letter of dis- 
missal, not one of them graced the conscientious 
retirement of their inferior brethren by assum- 
ing their natural place in the secession. In- 
stead of this they confined themselves to inarti- 
culate murinurings, and Paterson, Bisliop of 
Edinburgh, with much labour drew up an ex- 
planation with which his brethren might salve 
their consciences in submitting to the Teat. This 
explanation, however, was a mere tampering 
with the evil, as it allowed each subscriber to 
attaoli his own explanation to the oath, and 
in this way it was to be swallowed entire, in- 
stead of being subjected to a very scrupulous 
perusal. This plan was successful, for, as Bur- 
net has well observed, “when men are to he 
undone if they do not submit to a hard law, 
they willingly catch at anything that seems to 
resolve their doubts.” Above all they were 
reconciled to the Test when they found that it 
denounced the Covenant, and condemned all 
alterations in the church and state as at present 
established. After this submission, also, the 
next step of these prelates was to turn upon 
the ministers of their church by whose secession 
their own pusillanimity had been rebuked, and 
to persecute them almost as relentlessly as they 
had persecuted the followers of the Covenant.''* 
Among the Scottish nobility of the period 
and the officials of government little reluctance 
was shown at this process, by which the national 
liberties were bound hand and foot; the Duke 
of Hamilton, indeed, demurred, but afterwards 
took the oath; the Earl of Queensberry accepted 
it with a gentle protest, as one who was unwil- 
ling to disturb the peace of the nation or thwart 
the good intentions of the king. But the great 
difficulty was with the Earl of Argyle. This 
unfortunate nobleman, although the son of the 
great champion of the Covenant, had at his 




father’s death been indebted to his wife’s kins- 
man, the Duke of Lauderdale, for the preserva- 
tion of his hereditary property from Middleton 
and his adherents, and in consequence of this 
unfortunate union had conoun-ed too far with 
the Lauderdale party in tlie persecuting pro- 
ceedings of the period; and he had even assented 
to the death of Cargill, wlien his vote on the 
trial might have turned tlie scale. By these 
compliances he had escaped .suspicion until now 
that this Test appeared to try tlie soundness of 
his principles. As ho was a member of the 
privy-council, and one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, he could not escape the ordeal, 
and the Duke of York, who hated him, watched 
for his halting. He had already sliown his 
opinion of the Teat by opposing it in parliament, 
and now that it was to be tendered lie ofl'ered 
to demit his hereditary jurisdiction and public 
offices, and profess his loyalty a.s a private 
subject, ratlier tlian be compelled to sub- 
scribe. He was told, however, tliat lie would 
be allowed to take it with an explanation ; and 
to this he consented. His explanation was, 
that he took it “ in as far as it was consistent 
with itself and the Protestant religion,” and 
with this qualification the Duke of York ex- 
pressed himself satisfied. But tliis satisfaction 
was not lasting: the duke had listened to otlier 
counsellors, and especially to Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, the king’s advocate, who persuaded him 
that the earl’s words could be stretched into a 
treasonable meaning, and lie ordered Argyle to 
enter himself prisoner in the castle of Ediu- 
burgb to abide a trial. 

And that trial was such a process of iniqui- 
tous chicanery ns only the Scottish tribunals of 
that day could exhibit when patriotism and 
religious integrity were to be arraigned and 
condemned. It was at first resolved to indict 
him for slander, leasing-making, and deprava- 
tion of tile laws, by which life and fortune 
were subject to forfeiture; but the principal 
charges upon which he was now to answer were 
those of treason and perjury. The indictment 
was drawn up by Mackenzie with his usual 
craft and baseness, and the earl was defended 
by Lockhart and Dalrymple. After replies, 
duplies, and triplies at great length, tlie earl 
was absolved from the charge of iierjury, but 
not from treason and leasing-making; and when 
the trial bad readied this point only four of the 
lords wei’e present, with tlie justice-general, of 
whom two were for criminating the earl and 
two for absolving him. In this difficulty a 
casting vote wiia needed for his condemnation, 
and this was jpound in Lord Nairn, an infirm 
old man who for a considerable time had been 
unfit for duty in the outer house of the lords of 
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Sessioiij and wlio even had not hejird the trial. 
As it was now midnight this worn-out legislator 
was carried out of bed, borne from his house to 
the court, and instructed in the merits of the 
case by the clerk, who read the reasonings on 
either side, in the course of which Nairn fell 
fast asleep; but wlien the reading was ended 
and his lordship awakened he knew what was 
expected of him, and voted against the earl, 
by which the charges of leasing-making and 
treason were found relevant. The next step 
was to try the Earl of Argyle upon these chai'ges 
by a jury of his peers, and while he made no 
defence, knowing that every answer would be 
in vain, Mackenzie did not fail to threaten the 
assize with a process of error if they refused a 
verdict on the evidence laid before them. The 
council sent a letter to the king, desiring to 
know his majesty's pleasure respecting the sen- 
tence ; and the answer was that one of death 
should be passed, but not to be executed with- 
out the I'oysii order. But Argyle had been ad- 
vertised of this by a swift courier, who outrode 
the bearer of the royal letter to the council, 
and perceiving that his death wiis intended, 
he resolved to escape from prison before the 
royal mandate arrived. Accordingly, on the 
same night (December 20) he passed out of the 
castle of Edinburgh unsuspected, in the dis- 
guise of a page bearing the train of the Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, his step-daughter, and reached 
London in safety, from which he soon after 
went over to Holland. The trial and sentence of 
this nobleman excited the highest indignation 
jiot only among the true-heai’ted in Scotland 
bv\t also in England, where opinions could he 
more freely expressed, and the odium which it 
reflected upon the Duke of York was not lost 
sight of when he afterwards became king.^ 
While these headlong proceedings were going 
on, by which the restoration of Popery was un- 
mistakably indicated, the nation was the more 
effectually put upon its guard ; and while ma- 
tured manhood was silently pi-eparing for re- 
sistance, the impetuosity of youth betrayed the 
same spirit by more uoi.sy indications. On 
Christmas day of the preceding year the stud- 
ents of Edinburgh had resolved to burn the 
pope in effigy; but, fearing that this display of 
Protestant zeal would be considered an insult to 
the Duke of York, the magistrates called a band 
of soldiers into the city to prevent it. Eesolved 
not to be disappointed in their sport the stud- 
ents carried a mere puppet of straw to the Castle 
Hill, and when they had thus drawn the soldiers 
to its neighbourhood, they stole away to the 
Grammar School where the true effigy had been 
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deposited, carried it in gleeful procession to the 
head of Blaokfrim-s’ Wynd, and there destroyed 
it in a bonfire amidst shouts of triumph. A. 
few days after, the mansion of Pricstfield near 
Edinburgh was set on fire, and as this house 
belonged to the xjrovost, the deed was imputed 
to the students, in revenge for his having im- 
prisoned some of their number who had been 
most forwai’d in the affair of Christmas day. 
In consequence of this suspicion (for it was no- 
thing more) the privy-council by proclamation 
ordered the university to be shut up and the 
students banished fifteen miles from the sjiot, 
unless their jiarents could give security for their 
good behaviour. It was no wonder that this 
harsli proceeding was followed by the indignant 
cry, “ Shall the uext generation he starved in 
learning, because the childi'en in a Protestant 
country have burnt the image of the pope?" 
On the following year (1681) it was hoped that 
this uncourtly pageant would be dispensed with 
as its Cliristnias occurred on a Sunday, but the 
students had only postponed it twenty-four 
hours. “They had it,” says Fountainhall, “on 
the 26‘th of December at night. Their prepar- 
ations were so quiet that none suspected it this 
year; they brought him [the pope] to the Cross, 
and fixed his chair in that place where the 
gallows stands; he was trucked uji in a red 
gown and mitre, with two keys over his arm, a 
crucifix in one hand, and the oath of the Test in 
the other; then they {lut tire to him and it 
burnt lengthy till it came to the powder, at 
which he blew up in the air.”^ A still more 
witty and daring ridicule of Popery and the 
jn’occediugs of the council was displayed by the 
young hoys of Heriot’s Hospital. Deciding that 
the watch-dog which guarded the premises held 
a place of public trust, the urchins agreed that 
he ought to take the Test ; hut on inesenting 
it the animal only smelled at it and turned 
away. To make the engagement more palatable 
they then rubbed it over with butter, which 
they compared to the explication or exception 
used by the Earl of Argyle, and again admin- 
istered it; but after extracting the butter by 
chewing, the dog aj)it the Test out of its luouth. 
They then proceeded, in imitation of Argyle’s 
judges, to try the animal for its leasing-making 
and treason, and having found it guilty they 
actually hanged it.® These in themselves were 
trivial incidents, hut in like maimer the tem- 
jiest that wrecks an armada is previously indi- 
cated by the motion of straws or the fluttering 
of leaves. In a few years these schoolboys mid 
students became men, and they then indicated 

’ Ifoimtaiuliall’s Historical Observes; 'VVoilrow. 

‘ History of Ileriot's Hospital, ito, Ertiii., 1827, irijere afiill 
account of this ludicrous trial is given. 
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tljeir principles by weighty deeds of which these 
holiday plays were but the types. 

While the Te.st was so odious to the Presby- 
teriairs in general, it was especially repulsive to 
the Camerouians, whose spirits were already 
sufficiently embittered by the late execution of 
their favourite minister and leader, Donald 
Cargill. His death, instead of dispersing them, 
had drawn them mo7?e lii-mly together; and 
having oiganized their different members into 
II united body, they met at Logan House in the 
pari.sh of Lesniahagow, on the IStli of Decem- 
ber (IfiSl), to fovmuhite their public testimony 
against the iniquities and defections of the 
tiines. It was time, indeed, that such a protest 
should be uttered, whether it might be lieeded 
or disregarded, for the best of the land, under 
tlie iiduiinistration of tlie Duke of York, had 
either been silenced or compelled to seek safety 
in exile. Their further iirocceding, however, 
had been unavoidably delayed until the eom- 
meucement of the following year, when on the 
12th of January forty nnued Camerouians 
entered the town of Lanark, publicly burnt the 
Teat Act and set u)< their own Declaration and 
Testimony upon the market-cross. In their 
declaration they confirmed those of Eutliergleu 
and Sanquhar, renewed their denial of allegiance 
to the king in confcetiucnce of his loug-coiitiuned 
tyranny and oppression, and avowed in bold 
language their ii.ainral right to free themselves 
from such a bondage. This proceeding eniiiged 
the council, hut their mode of retaliation was 
unworthy of the dignity of legislators: they 
ordered the magistrates of Edinburgh to as- 
semble in their official I'obes upon the next 
public market-tlay, aud to burn by the hands 
of the common hangman the Solemn League 
and Covenant, the Riitherglen and Sanquhar 
Declarations, the libel or protest called Cargill’s 
Covenant, .and the declaration which had been 
apjtended to the cross of Lanark. But this 
contumely done to the principles of those 
oilenders whose persons they could not catch 
was not sufficient; the poor peaceful town of 
Lanark wa.s to bo punished for the offence of 
intruders whom it had not invited and was un- 
able to resist, and accordingly a fine of six thou- 
sand marks was laid upon it, for allowing such 
a declaration to be published within their pre- 
cincts and not rising to resist it.* 

The Duke of York having repaired to Eng- 
land at an early period of 1682, the Scottish 
bishops at the same time wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the most fulsome terms, 
of the duke’s .a<lmini3tration aud the safety and 
prosperity he had imparted to their church and 
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oi'der. “Upon all occasions,” say the right 
reverend writers, “he gives fresh instances of 
his eminent zeal against the most uiireasoiuible 
schism [Presbyterianism] which, by rending, 
threatens the subversion of our church aud re- 
ligion; and concerns himself as a patron to us 
in all our public aud even personal interests, so 
that all men bike notice of his .signal kinchies.s 
to us, and observe that he looks on the enemies 
of the church as adversaries to the jnonarchy 
itself.”^ They were soon to find the meaning 
of all this favour, and the price which he meant 
to exact of them in return. After a short stay 
in Loudon, which his own interests rendered 
necessary, tlie duke returned to Scotland by 
sea, where a mischance occurred which well- 
nigh changed an important era in British 
history. His ship, the QlouceHer, struck njiou 
a sancl-b.ank aud went to pieces; liut while 1.50 
pei'Koiis were drowned, of whom eighty were 
noblemen and perison.s of distinction, the duke 
aud several passengers were saved in the long 
boat. Aniidat tlii.s terrible ealamity, in which 
so ni.iny persons of high I'ank perished, it is 
.stated by Burnet that the duke was particularly 
caroful of his dogs, aud of several unknown 
]ier.sons who were thought to be hi,s prie.sts.^ 
His stay this time in Scotland was only for 
a few days, having found that hi.s uiqiopu- 
larity in London had so much abated that 
he might reside there in safety. But before 
he left Scotland he was cai'efnl to make such 
an-augeuients that his interests there should 
not sutler, or his administration be forgotten. 
Gordon of Haddo, afterwards Earl of Aberdeen, 
was appointed chancellor ; the Mai'qui.s of 
Queeusberry, treasurer; and the Earl of Perth, 
justice-general; and with three such men at the 
head of aliiiirs in Scotland, there was no fear 
that either the duke’s cause or that of Popery 
and absolutism would .sutler from neglect.* 

To specify the instances of opiu'ession and 
cruelty after the duke’s departure would form 
a dismal and monotonous record; the savage 
practices used for the discovery of ofl’enders 
were only paralleled by the fraudulent trials 
and barbarous e.xecutious inflicted on those who 
were condenmed on slight or perverted evidence; 
and while there was scarcely a family in Scot- 
land that could not .show an instance of a kins- 
man’s sufl'erings or martyrdom for the Cove- 
nant, the survivors lived in doubt and dread, 
not knowing when tlieii’ own turn might arrive 
that would deliver them over to the soldier or 
the judge. As a speciman of the legal pro- 
ceedings now used against the Presbyterians 
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let the following specimen from the mass suffice. 
James Bobertson, a travelling merchant or 
pedlar, had arrived at the town of Kilmaimoek 
ill October on his usual business, and had gone 
to visit a prisoner witli whom he was acquaint- 
ed, when he was seized and carried to the guard- 
house. His visit was enough to make him sus- 
pected, and he was required to give his oath 
super inquirendis ; hut when he refused, Major 
White, the military commandant, maltreiited 
him, wrung him by the nose till the blood 
gushed out, and sent him to the common prison. 
Of oomvse his pack of goods was also seized, and, 
according to custom, made the property of the 
captors. When in prison liobertson and his 
fellow-prisoners attempted to worship God to- 
gether; but when the captain of the guard had 
notice of this he came in a great rage, .snatched 
the Bible out of Robertson’s hands, and threat- 
ened to burn it if they attempted such practices 
again. After remaining in prison sevend weeks 
he was taken to Ecliiiburgh, and on the way, 
when he had reached Linlithgow, because he 
refused to drink the king’s health, his guards 
bound him hand and foot, compelling him to 
lie on the cold ground all night, and on the 
following morning tied his feet with cords under 
the belly of a horse, and in that .state brought 
liim to Edinburgh. As there was no proof 
against him he wa.s to be forced to bear evi- 
dence against himself, and the questions put to 
hini for this purpo.SB were a strange medley of 
craft, captiousuess, and idle drollery. “Was 
tliis rising against tlie king at Puutland and 
Bothweli lawful! ” He appealed to the Confes- 
sion of Faitli as justifying resistance to tyranny. 
“ Was tlie king a t^'raut?” He refei’red to the 
coronation oath and the usurpations of the 
king in the clnu'ch, and left it to persons at 
lioino and nations .abroad to solve the question. 
As to that about tlie archbishop’s death, wliether 
it was murder or not, being not a judge he 
would not cognosce upon it, and he refused to 
answer it otherwi.se. He was then desired to 
say “God .save tlie king;” but to this he au- 
swered that such language was a prayer, for 
which he had not composure enough at present. 
When the president of tlie court peremptorily 
deinauded, “ Is the king your lawful prince, yea 
or nay?” Robertson answered, “A.s he is a 
terror to evil-doers and a praise to them that 
do well, ha is or he is not.” After some fence 
of this kind he was convicted, although upon 
little or no proof, of having denied that the 
risings at Pentland and Bothweli were rebel- 
lion, and of disowning the king’s authoi’ity; 
but especially of having set up a protestation 
against the Te.st on the chiu-ch door of Stone- 
house, of which they had no evidence whatever 


exce[it mere suspicion. He was of course sen- 
teuced to die, and as his dying testimony might 
have been inconvenient to his judges, liis voice 
when he attempted to speak on the scalfold was 
drowned in a, flourish of drums; he oomplained 
of this to Johnston, the town major, wlio in 
return beat the poor man with his catie at the 
foot of the ladder. But thougli silenced Robert- 
son’s example was not lost, nor dkl ho die in 
vain. Several of the spectators were convinced 
of the persecuting character of Prelacy, and 
some dated their first serious impressions of 
religion from the spectacle they had that d.ay 
witnessed.* 

Equ.alty iniquitous with the foregoing in- 
stance were the trial and execution of a worthy 
geiitlenuui, Alexander Hume of H ume, ujion 
' whose head were heaped every crime which he 
might, and every crime which he had not com- 
mitted, since the commencement of the iii.snr- 
rectious. He was accused of having been a 
partaker in the murder of Arehliishop Sharp; 
of rwiiig 111 arms against his majesty in iiox- 
burgh, Berwick, Selkirk, and Peebles; of niarcli- 
ing up and down with the rebels, joining in all 
their invasions of lawful authority, and being 
fiaally one of the insurgents at Bothweli Bridge. 
And yet tliere was uo proof of anytliiiig worse 
than that he had called accidentally and peace- 
ably on his way home at the house of Sir Heniy 
M‘i)owal of Miiekerstoue, where some disturb- 
ances from the Covenanters had occurred, and 
that he had previously been seen at two con- 
venticles armed, as was the fashion of the time, 
with sword and pistols, which formed part of 
the usual travelling equipments of a gentleman. 
Notwithstanding the miserable delicieney of 
the evidence, and the able and satisfactory 
defence of Sir Patrick Hume, his advocate, 
Alexander Hume was pronounced guilty, and 
sentenced to die at the cross of Edinburgh on 
the 29th of December. Ho besought that at 
least some delay might be granted tlmt the ease 
might be laid before his majesty; but this 
was refused, and an early day for execution was 
purposelj' appointed to prevent any such ajipli- 
cation. But his friends be.stirred themselves 
so effectually that a remissiou was sent from 
court some days before the execution took place ; 
it was, how'ever, useless, in consequence of the 
baseness of the Earl of Perth, who concealed 
the remission and left Alexander Hnuie to his 
fate. His wife, Isobel Hume, also interceded 
with the Countess of Perth for her husband, 
and made a moving appeal in the name of her 
five young children, who would be fatherless, 
but the countess repelled her with an answer 
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too savage to be expressed in -writing. ITie 
coiifleiniied gentleman underwent his sentence 
■ft’itli the calrnness of a Gbi'istian and the heroic 
constancy of a martyr. “ The -world represents 
he said on the scaffold, “as seditious and 
disloyal ; but Cod is my witness, and my own 
conscieuee, of ray innocence in this matter. I 
am loyal, and did ever judge obedience to law- 
authority my duty, and the duty of all 
(Jhi-ktiaua. I was never against tlie king’s just 
power iuid gieatncss, and this I commend to all 
me this day ; but all a Christian does 
be of faith, for -what conflicts with the 
command of Uod cannot be our duty; and I 
wi.sh the Lord may help the king to do his duty 
to the people, and the people to do theii' duty 
to the king." It was -natural that he should 
advert to the iniquity of his trial, and this he 
(lid in the gentle forgiving language so becom- 
ing in a dying man. “ I cannot but be sensible 
of the .sharpness and severity of my sentence, 
which after .strict inquiry will be found to be 
as hard measure as any have met with before 
mej which seems to flow from some other thing 
than what law and justice could allow. I wish 
I may be the last who will he thus dealt with. 

J question not hut if competent time had been 
given so that application might have been made 
to his majesty his clemency would not have 
been wanting in this case. [He knew not that 
of his friends at court had succeeded in 
procuring a pardon, which w.as locked' up in 
the Earl of Perth’s biu-eau.] Nevertheless, 
bless the Lord I find it in my he-art to for- 
give all men, even as I desii-e to be forgiven, 
and obtain mercy in that day; and if there be 
any at whose door my blood may more directly 
lie than others, I pray the Lord forgive them. 

now I wish that it may be well with 
the land when I am gone. My con-soience 
bears me witness I ever studied the good of my 
I hope I shall be no loser that I 
have gone so young a man off the stage of 
this world, seeing I am to make so bleat an 
exchange as to receive eternal life, the crown 
of glory, the near and immediate fruition of 
the blessed Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
place of a short, frail, and miserable life here 
belo w." Could a man who so died have lived 
a traitor! His estate, in which his greatest 
crime ])i’okiMy consisted, was forfeited, and his 
wife and children were reduced to destitution, 
subjected to great hardships; but for them 
the Revolution was a happy change, for while 


of lamded property which his father had for- 
feited.* 

The year 1683 differed in no respect from the 
former periods, except that additional powers 
were conferred upon the agents of persecution, 
severe lines inflicted not only on all 
who were convicted of Covenanting principles, 
but all who were barely suspected of holding 
them. The sufferers were ground between the 
upper and nether millstone of legal extortion 
and military rapacity, and civil magistrates and 
soldier magistrates seemed to contend which of 
them would get soonest idch at the expense of 
their unfortunate victims. “Nobody,” says 
Wodx'ow, “against whom any infoi-mation could 
be had escaped ; and multitudes who had for- 
merly been sufficiently squeezed were brought 
on the file again, and prodigious sums were ex- 
acted.” But it was landed gentlemen, persons 
of family and substa-noe, who were chiefly hon- 
oured with the notice of these functionaries; and 
from them, under a variety of accusations or 
pretexts, such an amount of money was extorted 
ill the shape of fines as wasted their estates, 
and threatened to leave their heirs penniless. 
And with all this the severities in the form of 
execution or bodily suffering were not abated, 
hut rather increased; the Bass and Blackness 
Castles were more crowded than ever, and the 
martyrdoms at the Cross or the Grassmarket 
more frequent. 

The following special instance will suffice to 
illustrate the treatment of those against whom 
there was no pretext for enforcing the extremity 
of the law. The Laird of Caldwell, having 
been falsely accused of being accessory to the 
rising of Pentland, and knowing that it was 
in vain to expect a fair trial, had fled ; and in 
his absence a sentence of forfeiture was passed 
against him, and his estate given to Sir Thomas 
Dalziel. The laird soon after died abroad in 
exile, leaving a widow, the daughter of Sir 
William Cu-nuiugham of Ounninghamliead, to 
■whom a dower had been allotted from the lands 
of Caldwell suitable to her rank. At the best it 
would have been a perilous claim upon an estate 
held by such a man as Dalziel. She had ne- 
glected, however, a point of law in taking infeft- 
ment before the forfeiture was passed, on which 
account her claim wa.s declared void, and she, 
with her four children, was dispossessed, ami 
obliged to depend upon their joint industry for 
a livelihood. She lived with her family in (f i.as- 
gow, occupying one of those humble dwellings 
at the foot of tlie Saltmai-ket, where the topmost 
story or flat, which was made of timber, pro- 
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building. JSven here, however, and thus re- 
duced, she could not escape the malice of per- 
Becution. A peraon on the opposite side of the 
street, peering out at the few inches of glass in 
her shot or projecting window, believed or pre- 
tended that he saw a minister preaching in the 
room within and carried the tidings to the pro- 
vost. Lady Caldwell was appi-ehended on the 
chai-ge of entertaining a house conventicle; and 
although there was none in her dwelling at the 
time alleged, yet she could not deny that minis- 
ters had occasionally jireaohed there. This was 
enough ; the mere surmise of the witness as to 
what ha alleged he saw was held for sufficient 
proof, and not only Lady Caldwell, but her eldest 
daughter, scarcely twenty years of age, were by 
order of the council conveyed to the castle of 
Blackness. Hei e they were so closely immured 
that health failed them, and though thedanghter, 
after nearly a yearls imprisonment, was liberated, 
chiefly through bribes administered to the men 
in office, the mother was still continued in close 
pri,son, the only relief allowed her being an occa- 
sional ascent to the top of the castle to breathe 
the fresh air. 'While in this state intelligence 
reached her that her second daughter had fallen 
dangerously ill of fever; hut although she peti- 
tioned for leave to visit her dying child, who 
was only a few miles off, and oftered to maintain 
the guard sent with her while she performed 
this pious duty, the council rejected her petition, 
and she bad not the melancholy consolation of 
closing her daughter’s eyes. Thus she spent 
several dreary years in Blackness because she 
was accused, although not convicted, of what was 
called a crime, and accused only by a single wit- 
ness. And even at the worst this “ Peeping 
Tom" could not have ascertained whether more 
than five persons, besides the members of the 
family, were present at the alleged preaching, 
for such were necessary to constitute a conven- 
ticle a.s distinguished from family worship, 
against which there wiis no pi’ohibitioh. Lady 
Caldwell, after having so long tasted the bitter- 
ness of death, obtained her liberty in the reign 
of James VII., but without legal formsility, or 
remonstrance, or petition, as if the whole had 
been only a trivial mistake.^ 

As with every change in the government of 
Scotland property and personal safety had be- 
come more insecure, and as no rank was now 
safe from false accusations, a number of Scottish 
noblemen and gentlemen had resolved to found 
a settlement in Carolina, where they could find 
a shelter in case of the worst, or until these evil 
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they learned that the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, .Lord Riussell, Algernon 
Sidney, and other English patriots had formed 
a confederacy for the defence of the kingdom 
from Popery and absolutism, and the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the throne, and, think- 
ing that this offered a fairer prospect of relief 
than the project of expatriation, they gladly 
joined the coalition. The principal Scots who 
thus acceded to it were the Earl of Loudon, Lord 
Melville, Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Oessnoek, Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, Stewart of Coltness, and Crawford of Craw- 
fordland, and they entered into a correspondence 
with the Earl of Argyle in Holland, which was 
conducted chiefiy by the Bev. 'William Carstairs, 
one of the Presbyterian ministers. But, 
finding that the design was not likely to succeed, 
these Scottish adherents left it before it 
detected. The subordinate agents, however, 
had, unknown to their principals, devised an 
enterprise of their own, termed in English his- 
tory the Bye House Plot, in which they contem- 
plated nothing less than the assassination of the 
king and the conversion of the monarchy into 
a republic. This plot was soon discovered, and 
advantage was taken of the discovery to connect 
it with the more constitutional designs in which 
it had indirectly originated, so that Bussell and 
Sidney, names dear to English patriotism, be- 
came the victims of a conspiracy which they 
bad never contemplated. In like manner the 
Scottish gentlemen, though ecj^ually innocent of 
this Eye House Plot, had to share in its odium 
aud punishment, and through them, the whole 
body of Presbyterians, so that the year 1684 
w-as distinguished even beyond those years that 
had preceded for the iniquity of its trials and 
the severity of its punishments. 

Piissing over the executions of those of 
inferior rank or station we hasten to the trial 
of Sir Hugh Campbell of Cessnock, the first 
Scottish victim, whom the persecutors sought 
to implicate in this Bye House Plot in con- 
sequence of bis connection with the Monmouth 
and Bxissell association. But from this design 
they were obliged to depai-t, as no proof could 
be established against him. He was not, how- 
ever, to escape, so he was accused of having 
taken part in the insurrection of Bothwell 
Bridge, which two witnesses were brought 
forwiird to attest. But when the first had 
raised his right hand to be sworn, Cessnock 
solemnly thus addressed him: “Take lieed, now, 
what you are about to do, and damn not your 
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impressive appeal so daunted botli witnesses that 
they retracted their statements and reduced their 
evidence to such a negative character that a ver- 
dict of acquittal was returned. At this the 
bystanders raised a shout of triumph, which was 
angrily checked by Sir George Mackenzie, who 
called it a “ Piotestaut roar.” “I always,” he 
added, “had a kindness for the Presbyterian 
persuasion till now (!), but I am convinced in 
my conscience it hugs the moat damnable toinket 
in nature.” Mackenzie then attempted to in- 
timid.'ite the jury, hut in spite of his threats they 
returned a verdict of not guilty. The acquittal 
of the prisoner should have followed as a matter 
of course; but, instead of thm, Campbell was re- 
manded to prison, his estate was forfeited, and 
soon after he was sent to the Bass. Nor was 
this all, for, in consequence of their verdict, the 
jury were compelled to apologize, and the wit- 
nesses for their default were laid in irons.* 

The miserable failure that h.id attended the 
trial of Cessnock only whetted the resolution of 
the Boyalists to make the most of the Rye House 
Plot, and the next victims selected for trial were 
Spence, Carstairs, .and Baillie of Jerviswood. 
William Spence had been secretary to the Earl of 
Argyle, by whom he was greatly trusted, and on 
this aooount it was thought that he would be able 
to reveal the negotiations between the Scottish 
Presbyterians connected with the jilot and his 
master. Under this idea he was thrown into 
prison, and put in irons, and afterwards ex.a- 
mined under torture. But when no confession 
could be extorted by the infliction of the hoot 
soldiers were appointed to watch him night and 
day in prison so as to prevent him from sleep, 
until he made a full revelation. But, notwith- 
standing the ingenuity of tliis diabolical mode 
of annoyance, by which he was kept awake for 
several days and nights successively until he had 
well nigh lost his reason, still nothing could be 
obtained from him. Battled in these two ex- 
perimoiita the judges then attempted a third; it 
was to force him to petition, accompanied with 
an offer to reveal what he knew of the Rye 
House Plot ; and, knowing that he could com- 
municate nothing which the government did 
not already possess, he closed with the offer, on 
condition that he should be tortured no farther. 
His confession accordingly was made, but, find- 
ing that it contained nothing new, he was sent 
prisoner to the castle of Dumbarton.® 

The trial which had failed with Spence was 
now to he attempted upon William Carstairs. 
This profound and sagacious clerical politician 
had been apprehended in England, being mis- 
taken for another person, and when it was 
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known that he was greatly trusted by the Scot- 
tish exiles in Holland he was sent down to Scot- 
land to be tried, although this proceeding was 
contrary to English law. As there was nothing 
to criminate him, but the occasional mention of 
his name in the letters transmitted to the Eaii 
of Argyle, which had been deciphered by Spence, 
he was brought for trial before the council and 
ordered to answer upon oath the questions 
put to him or undergo the torture. He chose 
the latter alternative, and the instrument used 
was the thuinbkins, an implement of tor- 
tme for violently compressing the thumbs be- 
tween two metal bai-s which are made to ap- 
proach each other by means of a screw. This 
excruciating infliction he endured a full hour 
and a h.alf without criminating any one by 
Ins answers, and at the end of that time was 
sent back to prison. It was resolved that 
at his next examination he should undergo a 
trial by the boot; but, having learned that the 
answers of Spence contained a reply to all the 
questions which the council were likely to ask, 
he resolved to escape further torture by repeat- 
ing the confessions of his companion in suffer- 
ing. This he accordingly did, and his revelations 
were of the same harmless cliaraoter as those of 
Silence. But, after being garbled and perverted 
by the council, they were printed and cried in 
the streets of Edinburgh only a few hdurs after, 
while Carstairs, though innocent, had to beiu’ 
the blame of confessions by which the safety of 
several was endangered. But it was well that 
secrets of such deep concennneut, and on which 
the future landing of the Prince of Orange so 
intimately depended, were committed to the 
keeping of a man so firm, wise, and oircumspeot. 
These he was resolved to preserve against any 
amount of torture, and so well were they con- 
cealed that not a hint of them was suft’ered to 
escape. On regaining his liberty Carstairs re- 
tired to Holland, wlierc he resided until the 
Revolution restoi’ed him to his country.* 

But a still more odious instance than the 
preceding of the injustice of the council, and 
ite zeal to involve the best of the country in 
the Rye Hou.se Plot, was afforded in the trial 
of Robert Baillie of Jerviswood. In character 
he was in private one of the best of men, and 
in public one of the ablest of statesmen, and 
bad been through life a consistent opponent of 
Popery and ai’bitrary power. Such a man was 
a condemning testimony against the political 
crimes of the period, and as he had been men- 
tioned in the confession of Carstairs, this, it was 
hoped, would afford a pretext for his condem- 
natiou and execution. After he had been 
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weakened by a long and severe iraprisoninent, 
coupled witli the infirmity of old age, so that 
he was already a dying man; and though he 
could scarcely stand when he was brought be- 
fore the judges in his night-gown, yet he was 
compelled to remain ten houi-s at their bar, and 
obliged several times to support himself with 
cordials. Previously, indeed, they had seen 
that he was dying, and fearing that a natural 
death would deprive them of his estate they 
had decreed against him a fine of six thonsaud 
pounds sterling for harbouring intercommuned 
fJovenanteis. Now, however, in consequence of 
the additional charge, they resolved to prosecute 
him for treason, and condemn him to forfeiture 
and the scaffold. On the 23d of December he 
was hurried to their bar upon the brief notice 
of a single day, while the proceedings of the 
trial were in conformity with this iniquitous 
informality. The principal charges against 
him were his accession to the conspiracy of 
Eussell, Sidney, and their associates, and his 
participation in their design to kill the king 
and the Duke of York; and as an additional 
proof of his guilt, the evidence from the con- 
fession of Caratairs was brought against him 
by the lord-advocate, although this evidence 
had been obtained under the solemn assurance 
that it should not be employed to the prejudice 
of the accused. Jerviswood was attended at 
the bar by his sister-in-law, the daughter of 
Johnston of Warriston, who snpiiorted the dying 
old man, and while the evidence completely 
failed, the answers of Jerviswood were such 
that even his judges were convinced of his 
innocence. But the council, notwithstanding, 
were resolved to condemn him, and Mackenzie 
exex’ted himself with more than his wonted 
cunning to obtain a verdict of guilty. Wliile 
the unprincipled lawyer was thus running on 
in full cai'eer Jerviswood fixed his eyes on him, 
and solemnly said to him, “ Did you not own 
to me privately in prison that you were satis- 
fied of my innocence? And are yon now con- 
vinced in your conscience that I am more guilty 
than before?” The whole audience looked at 
Mackenzie, who appeared confounded; at length 
he replied, “Jerviswood, I own what you say; 
but my thoughts there were as a private man, 
what I say here is by special direction of the 
privy-council,” and pointing to the clerk he 
, added, “He knows my orders.” “Well,” said 
Jerviswood, “if your lordship have one con- 
soieiioe for yourself, and another for the council, 
I pray God forgive you; I do.” Then turning 
to the justice-general he said, “ My lord, I 
trouble your lordships no longer.” It was in 
vain that nothing had been proved against him, 
that all were convinced of his innocence of the 


crimes laid to his charge, that nothing more 
could be established against him than his oppo- 
sition to a Popish succession. The trial termin- 
ated at one o’clock in the morning on the 24tli 
of December, and, le.st he should die in the 
interval, he was to be Inm-ied to execution on 
the same day, betwixt the hours of two and 
four in the afternoon. His sentence was, to be 
hanged on a gibbet until he was dead, after 
which his head was to he cut off and set over 
the Netherbow gate of Edinburgh, and his body 
to be quartered find set up on the tolbooths of 
Jedburgh, Lanark, Ayi", and Glasgow. When 
this barbarous and unjust sentence was pro- 
nounced he calmly said, “My lords, the time is 
short; the sentence is sharp; but I thank my 
God ■who hath made me as fit to die as you are 

Although such a brief space had been allowed 
him for preparation to die, it was evident that 
Baillie had not delayed this duty until the last 
few hours of his life. On being brought back 
to prison he was asked how he was, to which 
he answered, “Never better, and in a few hours 
I’ll be well beyond all conception. They are 
going to send me in pieces and quarters through 
the country. They may hack and hew my body 
as they please, but I know assuredly that no- 
thing shall be lost, that all my members shall 
be wonderfully gathered, and made like Christ’s 
glorious body.” On the scaffold he would have 
made a jxarting speech explanatory of his prin- 
ciples, but had no sooner begun to speak than 
his voice was drowned in a flourish of drums. 
Fearing such an interruption, however, he had 
written out his speech, and given copies of it to 
Lis friends, so that his dying sentiments were 
not lost. Witli regard to the conspiracy for 
which he was sentenced to die, the following 
was his solemn declaration, delivered in. this 
last speecli: “I do testify and declare in the 
sight of the omniscient God, and as I hope for 
mercy on the day of Christ’s appearance, that I 
was never conscious to any conspiracy against 
the life of his sacerd majesty, or the life of 
his i-oyal highness the Duke of York, or the 
life of any other person whatever ; that I was 
never conscious to any plot, in any of the 
nations, for the overthrow and subversion of 
the government; and that I designed nothing 
in all my public appearances, which h.ive been 
few, but the preservation of the Protestant re- 
ligion, the safety of his majesty’s person, the 
continuation of our ancient government upon 
the foundations of justice and righteousness, 
tlie redressing of our just grievances by king 
and parliament, the relieving of the oppressed, 
and putting a stop to the shedding of blood. 
As for my principles with relation to govern- 
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meiit, they are sneh as I ought not to be 
ashanie(i of, being’ consonant . to the word of 
God, the oonfeBsions of faith of the reformed 
churohes, the rules of policy, reason, and hu- 
manity.”'- 

After this instance of the case of BaUlie of 
Jervis wood, it is unnecessary to notice the 
merciless exactions or the more cruel executions 
by which the annals of this year are disgraced. 

It is a record of tyranny that is wearisome 
from its horrible monotony, and which friend 
and enemy alike, although from different mo- 
tives, are equally desirous to bury in oblivion. 
The xvhole process was now reduced into a 
legalized and regular system of national govern- 
ment which the annual circuit coui-ts of Glasgow, 
Ayr, Dumfries, and Wigton faithfully carried 
out, and in the royal commissions upon which 
they w'ere ordered to act, we see the resolution 
to turn Scotland into a hunting-field, rather 
than allow it to be a residence to the enemies 
of the king’s absolute power. By these in- 
structions, which were issued on the 6th of 
September, and which were only’fit for a king- 
dom conquered, trodden under foot, and des- 
tined to extinction, the judges of these cii-cuits 
were armed with unlimited power, which ex- 
tended to persons the most obscure and actions 
the most trivial, so that wherever money could 
be obtained or revenge gratified, there was full 
and ample scope for their exei'cise. All heritor's 
who had not taken the Test, and all commons 
without distiuetiou, except the militia, were to 
be disarmed, and no one was to keep a weapon 
or even a horse except by the sanction of the 
privy-council. Notice was to be given to the 
secret committee of the council of all persons 
who had fled from their habitations, whether 
they had removed to other districts or retired 
from the kingdom. No minister refusing the 
Indulgence, or transgressing its instructions and 
leaving the three kingdoms, was to have license 
to depart without pledging himself not to return 
except by permission of the privy-council. All 
wives and children of fugitive iuid forfeited 
persons who hod conversed with their husbands 
or parents, or who refused to vindicate them- 
selves from the charge by oath, were to be 
driven from, their habitations. To stop every 
kind of communication between the disaffected 
of one district and another, all pedlars who had 
not passes, .and all persons cai'ryiug letters, 
except such as were allowed by the postmaster- 
general, were to be stopped and secured. No 
yeoman was to travel three miles from his own 
house without a pass from his minister or a 
commissioner of the excise; and no gentleman 
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was to carry arms upon a journey unless he was 
of known loyalty and had taken the Test. If 
any man fled from one district to another, he 
was to he pursued, brought back and tried, or 
sent to Edinburgh as might be judged fit. The 
functionaries of each circuit might tender the 
oath of allegiance to whomsoever they pleased, 
and on his or her refusal to take it, might 
banish the recusant to the plantations. And 
finally, lest they should be remiss in following 
these and the other oppi’es,siv6 instructions, the 
following unnecessary injunction was added: 
“You shall put in execution the power of justi- 
ciary to he granted unto you by our privy- 
council, with all vigour, by using fire and sword 
as is usual in such cases ; and we do empower 
our privy-council to insert an indemnity to you, 
or any employed by yon, for •what shall be done 
in the execution thereof.” .But the tyrannical 
severity of those restrictions was increased by 
two proclamations which were issued soon after- 
ward. By the first, which was dated the IBth 
of September, all masters of ships or ve.ssels 
leaving the kingdom were to make oath as to 
what passengers they carried, lest they might 
be of the number of the (liHaftected; and by the 
other, which was proclaimed on the Iflth, all 
pereoiis whatever were forbidden to travel 
from one shire to another without a pass from 
an official of government, and this under the 
pretext of stopping the circulation of false news 
from one pai’t of the country to another. In 
this way, after the establishment of such oirouita, 
the disaffected were to be cooped up like sheep 
for the slaughter. Not only the natural remedy 
of the persecuted in fleeing from one city to 
another, but even the melancholy refuge of 
exile was denied them.'' 

An event which had happened in July or 
August of this year, from its bold character and 
successful result, was calculated in no small de- 
gree to excite the rage of the persecutors. It was 
a skirmish on a small scale at Enterkin Path, in 
which a party of the milita.ry were braved and 
haflied ; it was also the first instance after the 
defeat of the Pre.sbyterians at Both well that they 
had ventured upon an .armed re.sistauce. A field 
conventicle having been held at Druinlanrig, in 
Dumfriesshire, the soldiers of the district had 
mustered to disperse it; but judging the people 
too numerous tiiid well-armed to be attacked, 
they waited until the meeting had broken np, 
when they managed to intercept eight or nine 
straggler's, among whom was the minister. Re- 
solving to conduct their prisoners to Edinburgh, 
they hound them in jiains together on horse- 
back, and proceeded to climb the pass of Bn- 
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terkin, a perilotia road cut out of the steep side 
of the precipitous mountain of that name, -where 
only two horsemen could ride abreast. But the 
Ooveuauters had rallied and occupied different 
parts of the hill ; and while the soldiers -were 
making their way through a mist by which that 
part of the mountain is frequently enveloped a 
noise was heard overhead, at which the com- 
manding officer halted his party and exclaimed, 
“ What do you want, and -who are ye?” His 
question was answered by the undesirable ap- 
parition of twelve men upon the side of the hill 
above them armed for battle. Their commander 
issued the order, “Make ready!” and then, 
turning to the captain, said, “ Sir, will you de- 
liver up our minister?” The captain refused 
with an oath, \ipon which the Covenanter fired 
with such good aim as shot him through the 
head; and when he dropped from his horse, the 
animal, swerving with the shock, reeled over 
the precipice, rebounded from rock to rock, 
and landed a shapeless mas.s at the bottom of 
the valley. The rest of the Coveuantei-s then 
levelled their muskets and were about to 
fire upon the soldiers, when their second in 
command stepped forward desiring a parley, 
•while his men felt themselves so cooped np in 
■f;heir steep, narrow position that flight and re- 
sistance were equally difficult. The minister 
■was surrendered and sent to his friends, the 
lieutenant saying to him, “Go, sir, you owe 
your life to this d— d mountain.” “Bather, 
sir,” replied the minister, “to the God who 
made this mountain.” Still the insurgents did 
not retire, and their leader said, “ Sir, we also 
want the other prisoners ; ” and these were ac- 
cordingly given up. “ And now,” said the 
lieutenant, “I expect you will call off those 
fellows you have posted at the head of the 
■way.” “These don’t belong to us,” said the 
other, “they are unarmed people waiting till 
you pass by.” This discovery incensed the 
officer, and he exclaimed, “Say you so? had 
I known that you had not gotten your men so 
cheap.” “ An’ ye are for battle, then,” replied 
his adversary, “we’ll quit the truce if you 
like.” “No, no,” cried the officer hastily, “I 
think ye be bravo fellows; e’en gang your 
gate.”! 

As the Caraeroiiians had now advanced to 
the forefront of the struggle, being the most 
decided in their resistance to every proposal of 
conformity, and the only part of the Presbyte- 
rian community who ventured to hold field con- 
venticles, they had now the honour of sustaining 
the chief brunt of the persecution. We have 
already seen how Cameron had perished in the 


field and Cargill on the scaffold; and by these 
successive deaths they were deprived of their 
only ministers. In theii- case the bereavement 
was the more keenly felt, as the growing inten- 
sity of persecution made spiritual comfort .and 
instruction all the more necessary, while their 
aversion to what they considered the sinful com- 
pliances of the times kept them apai't by them- 
selves, and prevented them from worshipping 
with those who were less strict in their notions 
about sphitual liberty. But in Mr. James 
Eenwick they had the hope of a successor to 
I these martyred ministers who would occupy 
; their place with the same talent, courage, and 
fidelity. As yet not twenty years old when 
Cargill suffered, he had lived among eveirts that 
ioiTO astern training to gravity and wisdom; 
and it was owing to his suggestion of the nece-s- 
sity of a formal testimony declarative of the 
principles of his party that the Cameronians 
issued the Lanark Declaration in the beginning 
of 1682, and burned the Test Act and the bill 
that recognized the right of succession of the 
Duke of York to the throne. After this daring 
deed, the colleges in which his studies for the 
ministry would have been prosecuted being 
closed against him, he repaired to the Uni- 
versity of Groningen, where, after six months 
of study, the necessity of his friends at home 
required his speedy ordination; and this being 
obtained he repaired to Scotland to undergo 
that life of incessant toil, danger, and priva- 
tion which -was only terminated by his death 
on the scaffold. On his arrival the Came- 
roniaus renewed their lield-preaeliings, and his 
fii'st public appearance was at a conventicle at 
Darmead Linn in September, 1683. In this first 
sermon of bis ministry over a people assembled 
in a lonely moss, and liable eveiy moment to 
military assault and massaere, he gave au ac- 
count of his ordination to the sacred office, and 
his adherence to the doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government of the Church of Scot- 
land aa it had existed in its purest state, iuid 
condemned those compliances to the ruling 
powers by which its rights had been compro- 
mised. But in doing this, and stating with 
what class of ministers and professors he was 
willing to hold communion, he also specified 
those with whom he would not, and for the 
purpose of greater distinctness he particularized 
several of them by theii- names. Itr was the 
rashness of uncompromising frankness and fer- 
vent zeal, and his enemies represented the deed 
as a sentence of excommunication pronounced 
upon many of the beat ministers of Scotland. 
But well dM bis labours aud bis death show 
that no petty or personal resentments had in- 
spired him. These compliances, trivial though 
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they .seemed, had been the insertion of the 
narrow end of the wedge by which the Church 
of Scotland wjis to be cleft asunder, and which 
might finally have been effected but for these 
reacting principles of which Rcnwick and his 
party were the representatives. In such a 
crisis, when principles were a matter of life ami 
death, it was most needful for such an auditory 
who were summoned to act upon them that 
they should he clearly defined and distinctly 
understood.^ 

These field conventicles and the sentiments of 
those who frequented them excited the rage of 
the pBrsecutor.? to double fury. They saw that 
Presbyterianism had rallied anew its powera of 
endurance, and that the battle must be fought 
over again, and that, too, with doubtful issue. 
Por the life of Charles 11. was somewhat jn-e- 
carious, and everything that would oppose the 
aiicoession of his brother was fraught with ruin 
to themselves. The vigilance of the curates 
was sharpened and the .activity of the soldiers 
increased, so that the unfortunate Oameronhans 
were no longer safe either on the midnight he.atli 
or in the caves of the rocks wliei-e they sought 
a precarious shelter. But Reuwick, .as their 
chief enemy, was the espeohal object of their 
search, so that by day he was obliged to lurk in 
lonely places the most unfit for the residence of 
human beings, and therefore least liable to he 
auspeoted, while his nights were spent in preach- 
ing, praying, conference, and those duties of his 
office which could not be performed by day. 
And yet, though starved, hunted, and over- 
wrought, .and often escaping by jne.aus little less 
than miraculous, he only became more indefa- 
tigable in his laboura, while his p.arty increased 
in Btrengtb, numbers, and confidence. But the 
limits of human eudnvauce being re.ached, they 
resolved to turn upon their pursuers, and of this 
they gave warning in their “Apologetic De- 
claration and Admonitory Vindication of the 
True Presbyterians of the Church of Scot- 
land, especially against Intelligencers and In- 
formers,” which they set up on the market 
crosses of the chief towns on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1684. In this Apologetic Declara- 
tion, which confciins much to admire .as well as 
not a little to regret, they announced their de- 
fliint purpose in the following unmistakable 
words: — 

“ We do hereby jointly and unanimously 
testify and declare, that as we utterly detest 
and abhor that hellish principle of kiUing aU 
who dift'er in judgment and persuasion fi’om us, 
it having no bottom upon the Word of Cod or 
right reason . , . so we do hereby declare unto 
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all, that whosoever stretch forth their hands 
against us while we are maintaining the cause 
of Christ against his enemies, in defence of the 
Covenanted Eeform.ation, all and every one of 
such shall be reputed by us enemies to God 
and the covenanted work of reform.ation, and 
punished as such, according to onr power and 
tile degree of their offence, chiefly if they shall 
continue, after the publication of this our De- 
claration, obstinately and habitually with malice 
to proceed against us in any of the foresaid ways. 
Now, let not any think that (our God assisting 
us) we will be so slack-handed in time coming 
to put matters in execution as heretofore wc 
liave Vieen, seeing we are hound faithfully and 
valiantly to maintain our Covenants and the 
cause of Christ. Therefore, let all these fore- 
i said persons he adinonislieil of their linzard; 
and particuhirly alt ye inlelligeiicer.s, who by 
your voliiubny informations endeavour to render 
ns up into the enemies’ hands, that our blood 
may be shed ; for by such courses ye both en- 
danger your immortal souls, if repontanoe pre- 
vent not, seeing God will make inquisition for 
shedding the precious blood of his saints, and 
.also your bodies, seeing you render yourselves 
actually and maliciously guilty of our blood, 
whose innocency the Lord knoweth. However, 
we are sorry at our very hearts that any of you 
should choose such courses, either with bloody 
Doeg to shed our blood, or with the flattering 
Zipliites to inform persecutors whore we are to 
be found. So we say again, we desire you to 
take w.arning of the hazard that ye incur by 
following such courses, for the sinless necessity 
of self-preservation, accompanied with holy 
zeal for Christ’s reigning in our Land, ;wid sup- 
pressing of profanity, will move us not to let 
you pass unpunished. Call to your remem- 
brance all that is in peril is not lost, and all 
that is delayed is not forgiven. Therefore ex- 
pect to be dealt with as ye deal with us, so far 
as onr power c.an reach, not because we are 
actuated by a sinful spirit of revenge for private 
and per.son,al injuries, but mainly because by 
our fall reformation suffers damage; yea, the 
power of godliness, through ensnaring flatteries 
and terrible threatening, will thereby he brought 
to a very low ebb, the consciences of many 
more dreadfully surrendered, and profanity 
more established and propagated.” ^ 

This DecLaration Eenwick would have soft- 
ened, but his remonstrances against its threaten- 
ing language were in vain, and it was fixed up 
in the public places of the towns as a note of 
warning or a cartel of defi.ance. If it is some- 
what inconsistent with the forbearing and for- 
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giving spirit of the gospel, we must at the same 
time remember how imperfectly as yet the 
Scots understood the nature of the warfai’e of 
the cross, how prone they were to the redress 
of wrongs and retaliation of injuries with the 
weapons of secular conflict, and how recently 
they had been engaged in a long and eventful 
war that had the defence of religion for iia 
principal object. And above all, we must keep 
in mind the small proportion of the community 
from which it emanated, and how much they 
had suffered and endured before they had re- 
course to such an alternative. Ite effects were 
in full keeping with its mixed and conti-adictory 
char.aoter. It dismayed the whole troop of 
spies and informers, and even daunted the mili- 
tary, so that while the curates were less alert 
in supplying the names of the malcontent of 
their parishes, the soldiers were more timid in 
chasing them to their hiding-place.s, and a tem- 
porary lull occurred in the work of persecution 
and murder. This pause was soon followed, 
however, by greater efforts ou the part of the 
government to exterminate such resistance. 
An act was published on the 22d of November 
which was called the “ bloody act,” and which 
enacted that every person owning or refusing 
upon oath to disown the late traitorous Declara- 
tion, was to be put to death; and commissions 
were given to several noblemen, gentlemen, and 
military oflicers of each of the discontented 
counties to carry out the act. They were em- 
powered to oonvocate in certain parishes that 
were named all the inhabitants, male and female, 
above fourteen years of age, and inflict military 
execution on the spot upon all who owned the 
Declaration ; and if any withheld attendance 
their houses were to be burned and their goods 
confiscated or destroyed. All persons above the 
age of twelve years belonging to the families of i 
those who were thus executed were to be made 
prisoners, in order that they might be trans- | 
ported to the plantations. An abjuration oath, 
as it was called, was also prepared, by which all 
were obliged to abjure and renounce the De- 
claration ; and no one was to travel without a 
certificate of having taken the oath, which was 
to serve him by way of passport. This “ bloody 
act” wa.s sanguinary enough, but here its seve- 
rities did not stop ; it was not enough to slay 
the Presbyterians without also rooting up Pres- 
byterianism, by which all future generations of 
malcontents might be extinguished in embryo, 
and accordingly the Indulgence itself was now 
withdrawn, and a bond was required from the 
indulged ministers that they should no longer 
exercise their ministry in Scotland.^ 


The year 168.5 ushered in those cruelties to 
wliich the enactments at the end of 16B4 had 
been a preparation, and executions, both legal 
and military, became the oi’der of the day. The 
abjuration oath, now the principal test, w’as 
administered without distinction of station, age, 
or sex, and whosoever refused it was subjected 
to spoliation, banishment or slavery, imprison- 
ment, torture, or death, according to the caprice 
of the judges of the law, or the mere summary 
and brutal cruelty of the soldiers and their 
officers. It was a melancholy circumstance 
that among the mildest inflictions of the period, 
cropping off the ears or applying burning 
matches between the lingers of the victims to 
extort confession or punish their obstinacy held 
so frequent a place as to have become ordinary 
events. But all at once the deep notes of that 
funeral bell which proclaims the death of kings 
introduced .a dreadful pause, during which the 
oppressor trembled and the oppressed breathed 
a sigh of hope. Charles II., in -whose name 
and by whose authority or sufferance such 
cruelties were inflicted, had suddenly died on 
the 6th of February, 1685. 

The last days and closing hours of this gay 
but heartless and unprincipled monarch were 
in conformity with his character and the his- 
tory of his reign. "While he was the abject 
pensioner of Louis XIV. France had become 
the uncontrolled sovereign of the seas, the op- 
pressor of Protestantism, and the ai'biter of 
Europe ; mid even while England was reduced 
to the lowest depths of her degradation, and 
the Dutch fleet riding triumphantly at the 
mouth of the Thames, Charles was revelling at 
the house of Lady Castlemaine, and delighting 
himself with the sport of the company, which 
consisted in — hunting a moth! To him hia 
ple;isures were of more account than a glorious 
and successful administration, and his mistresses 
and spaniels than his council, parliament, and 
subjects; and provided he wiia left untroubled 
he cared little either about the disgrace of his 
reign or the disasters of his people. What to 
such a sovereign were the sufterings of the 
Coveuauter.s, which Sedley or Buckingham 
could make the themes of an idle jest? And 
as for hia religion, what shall we think of the 
sincerity of him who was openly the head of 
one church and secretly the servant of another, 
while he habitually laughed at the laws and 
obligations of both alike ! In the beginning of 
this year (1685) it was observed that he had 
become gloomy, sad, and restless, finding no 
occupation except sauntering among hia mis- 
tresses; and it was perceived that there were 
the tokens of a disease whose effects would be 
both sudden and fatal. It was apoplexy, and 
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in a few days lie lay strotclied upon his death- ' 
beil. The bishops of the Anglioan Church who 
surrounded it were instant that he should take 
the sacrament; but Charles in his dying hour 
felt that it was time to drop the mask, and re- 
fused compliance, while Ids brother, the Duke 
of York, introduced a Catholic priest into the 
palace. By the law of. the laud it still was 
death for a native Eomish priest to intrude 
into such a place, and therefore the ecclesiastic, 
disguised in a wig and gown, was smuggled up 
the baok-st.air.s by ChifHiich, the minister of the 
king's pleasure.^, who had often brought to him 
his women by the same private passage. The 
room of the dying man wa.s cleared, and while 
the English bishops in the adjoining apai-tmeut 
were gazing at e-ich other and conjectiu-iug 
what was going on, but not daring to exju-ess 
their suspicions, the bewigged priest heard his 
confession, absolved him, and administered the 
sacrament and extreme unction. After all this 
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was done Charles recommended his mistresses 
and illegitimate children to the care of the Duke 
of York, his successor, and on the same night 
he expired. In this secrecy with which, in the 
hour of death, lie was obliged to utter in wliis- 
pers the faith that was in him lest the walls 
should overhear it, do we not read a .strange 
comment upon the soaii'olds of the Covenanters 
in Scotland, and the solicitude with which their 
last utterances were suppressed by the sound 
of drums and trumpets? Charles died in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age and the twenty-fifth 
of his reign, reckoning from the Eestoration. 
No sooner had he expired than a report was 
raised that he h.ad died by poison administered 
by the Duke of York, who was impatient for 
his own succession; but the nature of his disease 
and its symptoms are sufficient to show the 
groundlessness of this rumour and to alisolve 
the memory of the duke from such uuuatural 
and gratuitous cruelty. 
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anuouncing to them his resolution to imitate the 
late king in clemency and tenderness to his 
Ijeople, he added, “ I have been reported to be 
a mail fond of arbitrary power; but that is not 
the only falsehood which has been reported of 
me ; and I shall make it my endeavour to pre- 
serve this government, both in church and state, 
as it is now by law established. ... I have 
often before ventured my life in defence of this 
nation; and I shall go as far as any man in pre- 
serving it in all its just rights and liberties.” 
These declarations, which were printed and dis- 
tributed abroad, tended to allay the popular 
jealousy which the prospect of a Popish succes- 
sion in the person of the Duke of York had 
excited, and they welcomed the proclamation 
tluit announced him King of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Erance with the lusual acclamations. 
The hope that he would attempt no innovation 
was increased by bis gracious reception of the 
ministers and chief officers of state, all of whom 
, he continued in their places. In a few days, 
also, the appearance of the court was changed, 
and changed for the better; so that, instead of 
the levity, buffoonery, and profaneness tliat bad 
disgraced it during the late reign, it had modelled 
itself into the deoorousness of its new master, 
and was characterized by an aspect of gravity 
and propriety.! 

This confidence, however, could not long con- 
tinue. Sunday came, the firat Sunday after the 
funeral of Charles II., and James, who had made 
no secret of his devotedness to Popery while 
Duke of York, was less disposed to conceal it 
when king, aiid therefore accountable, as he 
imagined, to none but the King of kings. On 
this occasion he repaired publicly to mass with 
all the insignia of royalty and caused the doors j 
of his chapel to be set wide open.^ He ordered 
an account of his brother’s death in communion 
with the Churoh of Eome, and his dying de- 
clarations to his Popish confessor, to be published ; 
he also published two papers which he professed 
to have found in his brother’s strong-box, ar- 
guing that there could be only one true church, 
and that that was the Ghureb of Rome. Even 
his coronation could not be performed without 
the interruption of religions scruples ; and the 
pope and his priests were anxiously consulted 
as to whether he could conscientiously take the 
coronation oath, and allow himself to be crowned 
by a Protestant prelate. The o.ath was taken 
at last with quibbling .and mental reservation, 
in whioli James swore to maintain the Anglican 
church ; and the crown was set upon his head 
by Bancroft, Arolibisbop of Canterbury. A ser- 
mon was also preached on the occasion, but the 


sacrament, which should have followed it, was 
omitted.'* 

While the churches of both kingdoms were 
thus threatened with invasion intimatiou.'i of a 
similar character menaced the safety of civil 
liberty. Notwithstanding his professions of 
universal clemency and good-will James could 
not forget the hostility of the party by whom 
his right to the succession had been called in 
question ; and when the leading Whigs jire- 
sented lheni.selves to pay tlieir homage to their 
new sovereign some were received with coldness, 
and some with absolute reproaches, while several 
were denied entrance. He had also iiromised 
to call a parlianient; but, impatient of the delay 
that must occur in assembling it, ho proceeded, 
as his father bail done, to stretch his royal jire- 
rogative, and thereby to reawaken those remem- 
brances of resistance to royal encroachments 
which liad occasioned the late civil wars, and 
that terminated in the execution of Charles I. 
Thus, even at the coiumenceineut of his reign 
he showed his insensibility to example and 
■warning. The point at issue was concerning 
certain customs, and part of the excise, which, 
having been granted to Charles II. only for life, 
had terminated by law at his death. But, with- 
out waiting for a fresh parliamentary grant, 
James, by the advice of the infamous Judge 
Jeffreys, issued a proclamation commanding this 
portion of the royal revenue to be levied, as in 
the reign of the late king. To make himself 
also independent of icarliaments he submitted 
to become a jiensionai'y of Louis XIV,, as his 
brother had been; and when the Prenoh king 
sent him a subsidy of 600,000 livres James re- 
ceived the money with tears of gratitude. 

While the new sovei'eigii was thus reviving a 
contention which he was so ill fitted to manage, 
and which terminated so fatally for himself and 
his posterity, his accession produced little change 
in the affairs of Scotland ; there the people was 
as thoroughly subdued, and the interests of the 
rulers as closely identified with those of royalty, 
as the most absolute of kings could desire ; and 
on the lOtb of February James VII. was pro- 
claimed at the Cross of Edinburgh without a 
murmur being heard. In the proclamation it 
was also declared that he had not only the right 
to the crown, but also to supreme sovereign 
authority by lawful and undoubted succession 
and descent; and the authorities swore with up- 
lifted hands to obey, serve, and defend liLs sacred 
majesty as their only righteous king and sove- 
reign over all persons, and in all causes, “and 
as holding his imperial crown from God alone.” 
In this way all demur or question was rudely 
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fsluit up by the recognition of the king’s su- 
premacy in all cases whether civil or religious. 
It was the duty of the Scottish council to see 
thiit the king should take the coronation oath 
for his kingdom of Scotland ; but this oath it 
would have been superfluous to exact of a sove- 
reign who held his office by right divine, and 
not from the consent of the people. But this 
omission, which was so convenient for his pur- 
poses, recoiled upon himself; for when the hour 
of retribution arrived, it was considered right 
and lawful to pass upon him the sentence of the 
forfeiture of his throne because he had not taken 
the oath. As in England all the public function- 
aries were continued in office; the powers of 
the military commission courts for the trial of 
Presbyterians were inei-eiised, and the work of 
persecution went on with greater ardour than 
ever, signalized by liauging, shooting in cold 
blood, or the gentler applications of ear-crop- 
ping, flmier-hnrtimg, scourging, despoiling, and 
banishing to the plantations. These were the 
favourite deeds of those military magistrates, 
Grierson of Lagg, Urquhart of Meldrnm, John- 
ston of Westerraw, Douglas, and above all, 
Graham of Claverhouse, by which they signalized 
their zeal for the promotion of loyalty, peace, and 
order, and what was of chief account, brought 
money into their own coffers. Under such fierce 
and sordid disciplinarians the voice of remon- 
strance was hushed, the display of resistance 
quelled, and even stern and moveless silence 
suspected, and made liable to punishment.' 

As under such circumstances a parliament 
might be safely assembled, it was held on the 
28th of April. To ensure unanimity every 
member of the non-compliant stamp was ex- 
cluded, and refusal of the Test Act was a suf- 
ficient cause for rejection. The Duke of Queens- 
berry was royal commissioner; and the king’s 
letter to the pariiameht, which was read at 
the opening, expatiated upon the honour he 
had conferred upon them, and his expectation 
that they woidd be compliant in return. This, 
the letter added, was necessary, more for the 
s.ake of securing their own safety than extend- 
ing the royal prerogative, and it recommended 
to them to use every precaution for securing 
themselves from the outrage and violence of 
tile fanatics in all time coming. It was a 
letter to a parliament of assured slaves, and as 
such it was received ; the flatteries with which 
it was welcomed, and the homage professed to 
its royal writer, were only equalled by their 
invectives against the Presbyterians, whom they 
characterized as “desperate, fanatical, and irre- 
concilable wretches, of such monstrous prin- 
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ciples and practices as past ages never heard, 
nor those to come will hardly believe.” They 
declared " their abhorrence and detestation not 
only of the authors and actors of all preceding 
rebellions against the sovereign, but likewise of 
all principles and positions which are contrary 
or derogatory to the king’.s sacred, supreme, 
absolute power and authority, which none, 
whether persons or collective bodies, can parti- 
cipate of any manner of way or upon any pre- 
text but in dependence on him and by commis- 
sion from him.” And their acts were in con- 
formity with the unqualified loyalty of their 
professions. To take the Covenant, to write 
in defence of it, or own it to be lawful, they 
condemned as treason. All attendance on house 
or field couventicles was to be punished with 
death and confiscation. The Test was to be 
imposed upon all heritors, life-renters, and 
tacksmen, Fupiats alone eaiaopted. All the ille- 
gal and oppressive violences which had hitherto 
been used against tlie recusants by order of 
council were established into statute law, and 
complete indemnity was proclaimed for all such 
deeds that had been already perpetrated. 'I'he 
estates of Lord Melville, Sir .Patrick Hume, 
Pringle of Torwoodlee, Stewart of Coltness, 
Fletcher of Salton, and several other gentlemen 
accused of being implicated in the Rye House 
conspiracy, underwent the doom of forfeiture. 
But here, as if terrified at their own excessive 
loyalty, and feeling that this process might 
react upou themselves when resiatance to abso- 
lute power might no longer be condemned as 
treason, they were anxious to save their own 
estates and ill-gotten property in the event of 
a political revolution or change. It was prob- 
ably under this provident fear that they passed 
the law of entail, by which estates at present 
held by their families were to be possessed in 
perpetuity, and made only liable to a life-rent 
interest, or tlie escheat of the present heir. 
Thus was an incubus established by this par- 
liament upon the landed property of Scotland, 
by which the national progress has been en- 
cumbered ; while many a fair estate now pos- 
sessed by families of mark owe their present 
ownership to a more questionable source than 
our old Border modes of acquisition.'^ 

But before this parliament had risen they 
were troubled with rumours of the projected 
invasion of the Earl of Argyle. This nobleman, 
as we have seen, after his oscaiie from prison 
had fled to Holland, the principal refuge of the 
Scottish exiles from the persecution of the 
Stuarts, and here the refugees concocted mea- 
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aiires for the redress of their country’s injuries 
and their own. The earl, in concert with the 
Duke of Monmouth, also in exile, agi’eed to 
make a landing in England simultaneously, 
with the avowed purpose “of recovering the 
religion, rights, and liberties of the kingdom 
from the usurpation of .Tames, Duke of York, 
and a Popish faction.” Two small hands only 
could be levied for the purpose; and to give 
such a desperate enterprise the least chance of 
success it was necessary that both invasions 
should occur at the same instant, and be con- 
ducted on a plan of mutual co-operation. But 
when the season for action had arrived, Mon- 
mouth, who was living with his mistress, Lady 
Henrietta Wentworth, at Brussels, found him- 
self unable to break away from her society, and 
Argyle set sail alone upon his part of the enter- 
prise with not more than a liundred followers, 
among whom were Ayloll'e and Rumbald, two 
Englishmen who had been deeply implicated 
in the Rye House conspiracy. The first appear- 
ance of the earl was oft' the coast of Orkney, 
where he sent two emissaries ashore at Kirkwall 
to instigate a rising of the natives; hut his 
messengers were seized and detiuned, and in- 
telligence of his arrival was sent to Edinbui-gh, 
so that the government had time for prepar- 
ation. Disappointed of aid from Orkney, 
Argyle, with his three small vessels, after beat- 
ing” about in the western seas between Scot- 
land and Ireland, bore away for Kintyre where 
his family influence was strongest; but gov- 
ernment had already stationed two ships of 
war on the coast to observe bis motions, while 
twenty thousand militia were oi-dered out for 
service, of whom six thousand, with half that 
number of regular troops, were marched into 
the western country. But in spite of these 
formidable obstacles Argyle landed and sent 
the fiery cross among the clans of which he 
was chief, or who were united to him by 
the ties of family, and 2500 Highlanders re- 
paired to his standard. He also published the 
cause of his coming in two declarations, one in 
his own name complaining of the loss of his 
e,states and the injuries he had suffered, which 
compelled him to this mode of seeking redress; 
the other, complaining of the wrongs of the 
nation by the breach of the CWenant, and de- 
nouncing the king as having forfeited the throne 
by Popery, tyranny, and fratricide; and after 
telling his friends and vassals that he had been 
restored to his rights by the Duke of Monmouth, 
the lawful heir to the crowu, he incited them 
to rise and aid him in their recovery. He also 
promised the suppression both of Popery and 
Prelacy, and the standard which he hoisted was 
emblazoned with the msonption, Agamot 


Popery, Prelacy and Erastianism.” After de- 
laying some time longer in the hope of being 
joined by more Highlanders, and of receiving 
tidings of Monmouth’s landing in England, in 
both of which expectations he was disappointed, 
Argyle descended into the low coiintrie.s expect- 
ing to be joined by the Covenanters, but here 
also he was disappointed, for as a body they 
stood aloof. And for this unexpected conduct 
they had sufficient excuse; for not only hud Tie 
trimmed too suspiciously between the Royalists 
and the Presbytemns to be greatly trusted by 
the latter, but they also remembered that he 
had given the casting-vote for the execution 
of Cai-gill.’ 

The result of this unfortunate expedition 
may be briefly nan-ated. On descending to the 
Lowlands the small army of insurgents was 
everywhere confronted by superior forces; their 
proceedings were also distracted by the divided 
councils of their officers; and the only subject 
on which they could agree was to avoid the 
dangerous issue of battle either by retreat or 
flight. In this hopele.sa condition they made a 
hasty march to Glasgow, and after staying 
longer there than either success or safety could 
haiTe warranted, they broke up their irregnhm 
encampment, crossed the Water of Leven about 
three miles above Dumbarton, and attempted, 
when reduced to four or five hundred men, to 
elude the enemy, who lay in front of them in 
greatly superior force. But their guides proved 
incompetent or unfaithful, and led them into 
a morass, where they lost their baggage and 
where a large number of them deserted. See- 
ing all further attempt hopelessa, the earl issued 
orders for every man to shift for himself, and 
had reached the ford of Inchinnau in the dis- 
guise of a peasant, when he was attacked by 
three grooms as a rebel deserter, wounded on 
the head and overpowered, and in falling ex- 
claimed, “Ah, unfortunate Argyle!” by which 
his rank was discovered. He was secured and 
sent prisoner to Edinburgh ; and after an igno- 
minious march through the city on foot with 
his arms pinioned, and the hatigiuan walking 
before him, he was imprisoned in the castle. 
Almost instantly afterward bis trial followed, 
and to save time he was condemned to die, not 
for his late invasion of the kingdom and attempt 
to dethrone the king, but for his former offence 
of refusing to take the Teat without a qualifi- 
cation, on which he had been already sentenced. 
It was thus that James sent doxvu the warrant 
for his execution ; and this fulfilment of an old 
sentence, in preference to arraignment for a 
more recent crime, was remembered among the 
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acts of royal despotiam when the aeaaou of 
reckoning against James himself arrived. 

The Earl of Argylo had not only the consti- 
tutioiiiil timidity of his father, winch disqnahhed 
him for warlike enterprises, but also lucked 
that morfd courage with which his father had 
hraved and siumoiinted the dilliciilties that 
tried his endurance as a statesman. The son 
was vacillatirtg wliere he ought to have been 
firm, and guilty of compliances with the hostile 
party -which the great and upright marquis 
would have scorned. But during the three 
short days wliicli were allowed him between his 
sentence, and execution he displayed a magna- 
nimity and a courage at which both friends and 
enemies were astonislied. He bewailed his 
sinful (3ompliances with the ruling party, which 
had been justified under the plea of expediency; 
acknowledged the sinfuhieas of his conduct in 
allying himself with the persecutors; and ex- 
pressed his confidence that, notwithstanding the 
failure of his enterprise, his country would be 
delivered from bondage, and the good cause 
from its o])pre.ssor. Aud as for his tranquillity 
in the near prospect of death and the courage 
with which he was prepared to meet it, an 
anecdote has often been told which is still 
worthy of repetition. After his hist meid in 
prison, and before ho was to be led out to exe- 
cution, he retired to his closet and lay down on 
his bed for about a quarter of an hour. In the 
meantime one of the olficere of state called with 
some matter to communicate, hut w.as told that 
the earl was asleep; and on expressing his 
disbelief of such a fact and bis conviction that 
the excuse was a feint, he was led to the bed- 
side of Argylo, wliom he found sleeping in such 
deep tranquillity as nothing but the feeling of 
innooenoo and the knowledge that all would 
hereafter be well with him could have inspired 
at such a moment. Confounded at the spec- 
tacle the nobleman went out of the room 
without speaking, hurried down tho Castle- 
hill to his own house, threw himself upon his 
bed groaning with anguish and reinor.se ; and 
to the inquiries of his alarmed wife could only 
answer, “I have been in at Argyle, and saw 
him sleeping as ple.ssantly as ever a man did, 
within .au hour of eternity; but as for me — 
On being led to the sc-affold two ministers at- 
tended the earl, one being Aniiand, dean of 
Edinburgh, appointed to that duty by the coun- 
cil; the other was Chatteris, a minister laid 
aside for refusing the Test, who was the earl’s 
own choice. 'When he h.ad uttered his last 
jirayers and his parting address, Argyle, turn- 
ing to the south side of the scaffold, exclaimed, 
“ I freely forgive all men their wrongs and ip- 
juries done against me, as I desire to be for- 


given of God:” and Dean Aunaiid, repeating 
his words, added, “ This noblem.an dies a Pro- 
testant.” “ I die not only a Protestant,” said 
the earl, who seemed to feel this te.stiinony too 
general; “but with a heart-hatred of Popery, 
Prelacy, aud all supeivstition whatsoever.” He 
was to be executed by beheading, and being 
led to the maiden be embraced the instrument 
and said, “ It is the .sweetest maiden I ever 
kissed, it being the nie.ans to finish my sin and 
misery, and my inlet to glory, for whicli I have 
longed.” Then adjusting his head for the fall 
of the axe he exclaimed three times, “Lord 
Jesus, receive me into thy glory;” and letting 
I fall his hands as a signal to the executioner, his 
head was instantly severed from his body.i 
Argyle wa.s not the only person who forfeited 
his life by this rash expedition, for after hi.s 
[ adherents had dispersed, the two Englishmen 
Itunibald aud Ay Ioffe were ('a])tuivd after a 
desperate resistance. As owni'i- of the Eye 
House Eichard Eumbalil was deeply involved 
in the plot, whether real or fictitious, which 
had already destroyed so many victims; and as 
it was reported to tlie privy-oounoil that he was 
in hazard of dying of his wounds, tliey resolved 
to anticipate such a death by his public execu- 
tion. He was first tried upon the .Itye House 
affair, but as he solemnly denied all intention 
against the life of the king, the judges, appre- 
hensive that the truth of the oonsjiiracy might 
be discredited by a trial, shifted tlie cliarge to 
his having joined the forfeited traitor, Argyle, 
and held the oflice of colonel among the in- 
vaders. All this he acknowledged, and justified 
as a sacred duty of resistance to tyranny, and 
he avowed his belief in rough but expressive 
language, that “ God had not made the greater 
part of mankind with saddles on their backs 
and bridles in their moutli.s, and a few men 
•booted and spurred to ride the rest.” Ho also 
declared that ho liud been a lieutenant in Crom- 
well’s army, had fought at Dunbar, Worcester, 
and Dundee, and that he had foreseen the ruin 
of Argyle’s expedition from the delay spent in 
the isles aud Highlands, when it should have 
hastened down into the inland country. The 
bold maltster (for such had been his oocupatiou) 
was condemned, although the greater part of the 
jury consisted of his own countrymen, and his 
sentence was as severe as that of the most 
bitter Covenanter. Being unable to walk from 
his wounds he was drawn to the scaffold on a 
hurdle, aud on proceeding to address the by- 
standers the drums were ordered to commence 
beating. The execution of a traitor with all 
its horrid aocompauimeuts was inflicted upon 
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Iiini, and his qtiavters were sent to four of the 
chief towns of Scotland.' Colonel Ayloffe, the 
other prisoner, was equally firm. On being 
sent to London for trial, the king, who was as 
curious about the confessions of prisoners as his 
grandfather James VI. had been, examined him 
in pei’son, hoping to derive from him some 
revelation of the Eye House plot, but was un- 
successful. “You know, sir,” said the king 
among other inducements, “ that if you desire 
it, it is in my power to pardon you.” “ It is in 
your power but not in your nature,” was the 
stinging reply of the colonel. Although Ayloffe 
was a relation of the late Loi'd Clarendon, 
whose daughter was the first wife of James and 
mother of his children, the Icing, instead of dis- 
arming the gibe by a pardon, subscribed his 
death-warrant.^ 

It might have been thought that, consider- 
ing the rash and harmless nature of Argyle’s 
attempt, and the facility with which it had 
been suppressed, a sufficient number of execu- 
tions had been inflicted for the purposes of 
punishment and warning. But thei'e was as 
little magnanimity in the Scottish rulers as in 
their sovereign, and while other executions fol- 
lowed, the Earl of Baloarras was sent into Gal- 
loway with a commission of fire and sword 
against all who had given shelter to the rebels. 
But it was against tlie vassals and connections 
of Argyle that this wrath was chiefly directed ; 
the rival clans were hounded against them, and 
the practices of Highland extermination which 
had directed the barbarous policy of an eai’lier 
period, were only invigorated by the superior 
wisdom and experience of the present. Charles 
Campbell, the second son of the Earl of Argyle, 
while lying sick of a raging fever in Argyle- 
sliire was threatened with execution by the 
Marquis of Athole, the hereditary enemy of 
the family, and adding savage cruelty to his 
justiciary power the marquis resolved to hang 
the young gentleman over his father’s gate of 
Inverary. But several ladies, with his wife. 
Lady Sophia Lindsay, who had aided the escape 
of his father from the castle of Edinburgh, in- 
terposed with a petition to the council, in conse- 
quence of which the murdei’ous intention was 
arrested and the prisoner sent down to the 
capital. Another of his brothers, John Camp- 
bell, and one of his cousins, who were hunted 
by the bloodhounds of justice until they could 
conceal themselves no longer, disguised them- 
selves in women’s riding-habits, repaired to 
Lord Dumbarton, and falling on their knees 
revealed themselves and implored his clemency. 
He only shut them up in easy imprisonment in 


the castle of Stirling, allowing them the range 
of the whole building; but for this afit of qua- 
lified humanity he was severely bhmied by tlie 
secret committee.® 

While the Scottish part of the enterjjrise de- 
signed for the dethronement of James was thus 
extinguished as by a breath, it fared little 
better with the English part of it, which was 
conducted by the Duke of Monmouth. That 
weak frivolous nobleman, after having dallied 
with the opportunity until it was too late, set 
sail and landed on the coast of Dorsetshire six 
days before Argyle’s capture. His force con- 
sisted of only eighty officers and about a hun- 
dred and fifty followers, English and Scotch; hut 
such were his ingrathiting api)earmice and man- 
ners, and the populai’ity of his cause, that thou- 
sands quickly rallied round his standard. He 
publislied a maiiife.sto containitig every kind of 
odious charge against the bigotry, cruelty, and 
tyranny of James, in which so mucli of what 
was true was mingled with the false that the 
common people gave their belief to both ; and 
insinuating his own lawful right to the crown, 

I as Lucy Waltera, his niothei’, had been secretly 
mai’ried to the late king. But his recruits, 
though numerous, were an ill-armed and un- 
trained peasantry; his bold claims to the crown 
offended many of the nobility who would other- 
wise have joined him; and at the commence- 
ment of his campaign he lost the services of 
Fletcher of Saltovi, by far the ablest politician 
and best soldier in his army, whom, in conse- 
quence of a private quarrel, he was obliged to 
send back to Holland. His proceedings after 
this so much resembled those of the Eaii of 
Argyle, although upon a larger scale, that they 
are scarcely worth enumerating ; there was the 
same vacillation of counsel, and a similar amount 
of discouraging marches and counter-marches, 
until all was staked upon the issue of the battle 
of Sedgemoor, in which Monmouth was utterly 
and irreti'ievably defeated. Monmouth himself, 
who had fled like a coward from the field of 
Sedgemoor, was found two days after disguised 
and lurking in a ditch, half hid among ferns and 
nettles, and with a few peas in his pocket which 
he had gathered to assuage his hunger. Wlien 
brought before the king he abjectly crawled upon 
his knees and besought the royiil pardon, but in 
vain ; and James, after extracting from him a 
confession that his claims to the crown weie 
unfounded, and that no marriage had occurred 
between his mother and Charles II., handed 
him over to trial, the result of which could not 
be doubtful. In fact there was no tidal, as the 
bill of attainder passed upon him on hi.9 first 
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landing was thought to supewede the necessity 
of holding any, and his fate was decided in tlic 
maimer as in the case of bis associate 
During the two brief days of the 
imprisonment he was worried by the 
bishops who were appointed 
to attend him, and who made little account of 
faith and repentance because he would not 
acknowledge the doctrine of passive obedience 
non-resistance; and even when he wa.s led 
out to the scaffold he was baited upon the same 
by the prelates, and desired to indoc- 
the spectatora with their duty to the 
id acknowledge the righteousness of his 
The time was not distant when they 
be po.sed between the requirements 
of divine .and human authority, and compelled 
acknowledge that the court doctrine of obe- 
dience had its limits, u))on which they had too 
often been stumbling. With all tlieir unseemly 
importunity tiiey could extract no more from 
the Duke of Monmouth in his last moments 
than that he repented of his sins, forgave his 
enemies, and died in the Protestant faith.* 
From these unfortunate expeditions we now 
return to the Scottish Covenanters, wliose suf- 
ferings continued without abatement. Prompt 
military trial and execution were now preferred 
to the dull delays of the law, and these, which 
especially prevailed in Dumfriesshire and Gal- 
loway, were conducted by Grierson of Lagg 
and Major Windram, but chiefly by Claver- 
house, who had won for himself the highest 
by his deeds of oppression and mer- 
ty, and in whom loyalty would have 
seemed a very frenzy had it not been so closely 
with his own selfish interests. The 
rumour of the intended invasions of Mon- 
mouth and Argyle only increased his fury; and 
zeal against the king’s enemies was sig- 
nalized in Clydesdale, Annandale, and Niths- 
dale by such deeds as worthily earned the patent 
of nobility which he afterwards obtained fi-om 
his grateful sovereign. Over the extensive dis- 
that w;is committed to his charge he sta- 
tioned parties of horse upon the hills, and pa- 
ths marshes and mosses with bodies of 
might escape. He had also 
into districts, so that six or eight 
square could be taken in at once, and its 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, without 
distinction, be assembled at the same time. He 
whether they owned 
ir their sovereign, and ten- 
lath of allegiance ; and not 
ho would question them 
diether they had ever repented of taking the 


oath, and make them promise, by their hopes 
of salvation, that they never would repent it, 
but remain loyal to the end. When they had 
complied with these extravagant requisitions 
he would let them go, saying, “Argyle will 
have a perjured dog of you.” We can es-rtimato 
the Vcolue of such oatlis when we remember that 
these district conventions were surrounded by 
his soldiers with loaded muskets, and that the 
threat of instant death was used to confirm tlie 
wavering. Sometimes the children above six 
and under ten year.s of age were collected by 
themselves, .and ordered to i)ray, as they were 
going to be shot, while a party of soldiers was 
drawn up before them ready to lire ; .and when 
they were thus frightened out of their wits they 
were asked when they had seen men with guns 
and swords in their houses, whether they had 
been supplied with meat, and other such ques- 
tions as might convict their parents, and if they 
refused to answer pistols loaded with blank cart- 
ridges were tired in their faces to terrify them 
into confeasion. A still more iniquitous refine- 
ment w,as used against the wanderers, compared 
with which the use of bloodhounds would have 
been both honest and merciful. Profane but 
j cunning soldiers, who could assume not only the 
disguise and manner but even the phraseology 
of the persecuted, were employed .as spies against 
I them; and thus it often happened that they were 
betoyed to the enemy by the very person who 
had engaged with them in religious conversation 
and presided at their devotions. Such infamous 
treachery combined with such hypocrisy requires 
no comment.^ 

But of all the deeds of Claverhouae none sui’- 
passes in cold-blooded cruelty his murder of 
John Brown of Priestliill, in the pariah of 
Muirkirk. This Brown was a carrier, and 
possessed a small patch of land in the parish, 
and although he belonged to the Canieronians 
he was in no way obnoxious to the government 
except for not attending the ministry of the in- 
dulged, while his piety obtained for him among 
hisneighbourathe title of “the Christian carrier.” 
While he was employed at work in the fields 
Claverhouae came suddenly upon him with three 
troops of dragoons, and caused him to be brought 
back, to liis own door. There the trial was so 
brief that it is uncertain whether Clnverhouse 
had received .any information against him or 
even asked any questions at Brown himself: 
these, indeed, were, in too m.any c'ase.s, reckoned 
useless ceremonies that might he dispensed 
with, and though not yet weary of ' killing the 
persecutors were tired of hunting for evidence 
to justify their executions. Brown was briefly 
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told that he mu.st die; and when, as; a special 
favour, he obtained a few minutes to prepare 
himself by prayer, he expressed himself in sitch 
fervent, appropriate language that the soldiers 
were astonished and moved to pity. Not so, 
however, was Claverhouse, who thrice iutei’- 
rupted his devotions, exclaiming impatiently, 

“ I gave you time to pray, but not to preach.” 
.llis victim meekly amswered, “ Sir, you know 
neither the nature of preaching nor of praying 
if you call this preaching,” and went on with 
his devotions unmoved. When he had ended 
Claverhouse hade him take farewell of his wife 
and children. Brown, turning to his wife, who 
stood heside him, having her infant in her arms 
and another child clinging at her knee, said to 
her, “ Now, Isabel, the day is come that I told | 
you would come when I spoke first to you of 
marrying me.” “Indeed, John,” she replied, 
“I can willingly part with you.” “Then,” 
said he, “ that is all I desire ; I have no more to 
do but to die ; I have been in case to meet with 
death for so many years.” After he had kissed 
and blessed his wife and children the word of 
command was given by Claverhouse, and six sol- 
diers drawn out for the purpose disclnu’ged their 
muskets, so that he was shot through the head 
and fell to the ground, on which bis bnuns were 
scattered. “ What thinkest thou of thy hus- 
band now, woman?” exclaimed Claverhouse in 
savage derision. “I tliought ever much good 
of him,” she replied, “ and as much now as ever.” 
“It were but justice to lay thee beside him,” he 
observed; and to this threat she said, “If you 
were permitted I doubt not but your cruelty 
would go that length ; hut how will you make 
answer for this morning’s work?” His answer 
of profane bravado was, “To man I can he 
ansNWrable, and for God I will take him in my 
own hand.” He then mounted his horse and 
rode off with his followers, leaving the poor 
woman upon the moor, “a very desert place, 
where never victual grew, and far from neigh- 
bours.” Setting her infant on the ground, she 
gathered the scattered brains, tied up the head 
of the corpse, and having covered it with her 
jdaid, sat down, and wept over her murdered 
husband — a picture of widowhood in its worst 
form of bereavement, and having none to com- 
fort her in that solitude but God.^ 

The next appearance of Claverhouse was in 
Dumfriesshire, where he apprehended Andrew 
Hialop, a young man who had been guilty of 


1 WodroH' ; Walker’s life of Pcilen in Biographm Prcsby- 
Uriana. We have chiefly followed the account of Bimvn’a 
death as contained in the life of Peden. Wodroiv states 
that the soldiers showed such reluctance to the execution 
that Claverhouse was ohliged to shoot Brown with his otra 
hand. 


receiving one of the persecuted in sickness, and 
afterwards burying him by night in the fields 
when he died. This was so deadly a crime that 
Sir James Johnston of Westerraw punished it 
by plundering and razing the dwelling of the 
Hislops, and driving the widowed mother and 
her whole family of sons and daughters into 
the fields. Wliile they were tlras homeless fugi- 
tives Claverhouse apprehended Andrew, and 
carried him to Westerraw, who sentenced him 
to instant execution. But at this Claverhouse 
demurred ; the jn-ayers of John Brown and his 
murder had gi-ated upon his conscience in spite 
of his hardihood, and he pressed for delaying 
the execution : hut the other being obdurate, 
he was ohliged to assent, saying, “ The blood of 
this poor man be upon you, Westerraw. I am 
free of it.” Claverhouse then ordered a High- 
land gentleman, the captain of a company that 
acted with him, to become the executioner, who 
indignantly refused, declaring that he would 
fight Claverhouse and his dragoons rather than 
do such a deed. Three of the troop of Clavei’- 
house were then drawn out for the service, and 
Andrew Hislop \va.s ordered to draxv his bonnet 
over his eyes. But the bold youth refused, de- 
claring that he could look his death-bringers in 
the face without fear or shame ; and holding up 
his Bible, he charged them to answer for what 
they had done and were to do at the great day 
when they should he judged by that hook. In 
this intrepid spirit he received their fire, and was 
buried in Eskdale Moor, the place where he 
fell.2 

On the day of the murder of Hislop, which 
was the 11th of May, an execution occurred 
near Wigton in Upper Galloway of such pecu- 
liar barbarity, as to transcend all our ideas of 
theci-uelty of these peraeoutiug times. So strong, 
indeed, is the scepticism it has occasioned, that 
attempts have been made to invalidate the fact 
and show that this story of the “ Wigton 
Martyrs” is entirely mythical and unfounded ; 
hut ,all investigations have only tended the 
more to establish its veracity. So shamefully, 
indeed, did it reflect upon the memory of the 
peroecutors themselves, that after the Revolu- 
tion the Royalists endeavoured to conceal or 
deny it, but without success; and on this ac- 
count the historian Wodrow has been all the 
more circumstantial in recording it. Of this 
tragic event the foUowiug is a simple detail. 

Gilbert Wilson occupied a farm belonging to 
the Laird of Castle-Stewart, in the parish of Pen- 
ningham and shire of Wigton. He and his wife 
were conformed to Episcopacy, so that no charge 
could be brought agam.st them; but it wa.s other- 
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wise with their children, who refused to attend 
the ministrations of the Episcopal clergyman, 
and who, on that account, were obnoxious to the 
ruling powers. They were driven from their 
homes to find a shelter among the heaths, caves, 
and mountains; their piu-ents were strictly pro- 
hibited from associating with them, or giving 
them any kind of protection or sustenance, and 
not even to see them or speak with them, with- 
out informing against them;, and as Gdbert 
■Wilson was a man of substance the pfoseriptiou 
of his children was used as a pretext for fining 
him and quartering soldiers npon him, some- 
times a hundred at a time, notwithstanding his 
conf ormity . At th e time of their expulsion from 
the paternal home these children were very 
young, the son Thomas being a youth of sixteen, 
and the daughters, Margaret and Agnes, only 
eighteen .and thirteen years of age; but as long 
as the father had goods and money he was har- 
assed with extortions that finfdly reduced him 
to destitution. At length, when a lull occurred 
in persecution after the death of Charles II., the 
two daughters ventured to go to Wigton, but 
Were there betrayed by awortliless wretcli, who 
pretended to be their friend that he might 
betray them to the government, and the two 
females, on being seized by a party of soldiera, 
were thrust into the most infamous part of the 
prison Oiilled the Thieves’ Hole, as if they had 
been the vilest of malefactors. 

After having been imprisoned for several 
weeks the sisters were brought out before the 
Laird of Lagg, and Major Windram, the military 
commander of the district; and with them was 
Margaret M'Lauchhm, a widow about sixty- 
three years of age, who had hospitably re- 
ceived the wanderem when they had come to 
■Wigton to visit her, and for that offence had 
been imprisoned, and was now to be tried along 
with them. This old woman had refused to take 
the oaths, which were now demanded of women 
as well as men, .and she was charged with re- 
bellion and rising in arms!— for these absurd 
charges were thrown into her indictment as an 
easy expeditious mode of procuring condemna- 
tion. A similar process, but, if possible more 
absurd, was used with Margaret and Agnes 
Wilson, who were charged with rebellion at 
Both well Briilge and Aird’s Moss, .and being 
present at twenty conventicles ; and in these 
specific charges their old fellow-suflferer was also 
included. When the atfair of Aird’s Moss oc- 
curred, which was later than that of Bothwell 
Bridge, Margaret ■Wilson was only twelve or thir- 
teen, and Agnes her sister eight yedrs old. Could 
the judges of such a trial contain their gravity? 
Or were they desirous of showing how a Dog- 
berry and Verges farce could he. converted into 


a harassing tragedy? It was as if justice were 
capering in a cap and hells, and flourishing a 
zany’s bauble. As if aware that it could not be 
proved, that these women had been in the field 
aa-med with pike and gun, the judges tendered 
to them the abjuration oath, which tliey refused 
to take, and this served as cause sufficient for 
their condemnation. The whole three were 
brought in guilty and condemned to he tied to 
stakes fixed within the flood-mark in the water 
of Bladenoch, near Wigton, where the sea flows 
at high water, there to be drowned. From this 
punishment the youngest was exempted, but 
from no principle of compassion, for the mon- 
strous idea of drowning a girl only thirteen 
years of age on a charge of rebellion, and for 
not taking the oaths, would have little moved 
such judges, who were inured to strange pro- 
ceedings and armed in unblushing confidence. 
But her distracted father had still some money 
left, and he obtained her liberation from prison 
on becoming surety on a bond of a hundred 
pounds sterling that she would be produced 
when called. This money he willingly forfeited, 
no doubt greatly to their satisfaction; the elder 
sister was left to abide her sentence. 

On the arrival of the 11th of May Margaret- 
M'Lauchlau and Margaret ■Wilson were con- 
ducted to the place of execution, where a crowd 
of spectatore had already assembled to witne.ss 
and wonder at the spectacle. While with many 
the chief feeling may have been that morbid 
curiosity which in all ages gathers crowds to 
such a scene, many also repaired from common 
sympathy, and some from a higher and holier 
motive. The elderly female was bound to a stake 
that was farther in the sea, in the hope that the 
sight of her dying sufferings might terrify the 
younger, and induce her to recant, while Major 
Windram with a pai-ty of soldiers superintended 
the execution. The tide advanced, and Margaret 
M'Lauchlan was the first to suffer. While she 
was struggling with the agonies of deatii, as 
wave after wave rolled over her head, some of 
the spectatoi-s who were nearest Margaret Wil- 
son asked, “What do you think now of your 
friend?” “■What do I see,” she replied, “but 
Christ in one of his members wrestling there '? 
Think you that we are the sufferers? No, it is 
Christ in n.s, for he sends none a warfare upon 
their own charges.” She then calmly prepared 
for her own approaching end by singing a por- 
tion of the 26tb Psalm, reading the eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and finally, by 
prayer; and while employed in tbi.s k,st exercise 
the tide had risen so high that it would soon 
overflow her. When she was almost smothered 
she was raised above the water-, and n.sked by 
Windram’s orders if she would pray for the 
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king '? She replied that she wished the salva^- 
tioii of all men and the damnation of none. 
“ Dear Margaret,” cried a pitying friend, “ say, 
‘God save the king, God save the king!’” She 
answei’ed with steadiness and composure, “God 
save him if He will, for it is his salvation I de- 
sire.” At this some of her relations appealed to 
Windram with the anxious cry, “Sir, she has 
said it, she has said it !” The major then ap- 
proached and offered the oath of ahjm-ation, 
ordering her to swear it, or he instantly thrown 
hack into the water; but this denial of her prin- 
ciples she refused, exclaiming, “ I will not; I am 
one of Christ’a children ; let me go !” She was 
immediately thrust down again into the water, 
and was drowned. Thus died a virgin martyr 
at the early age of eighteen years. How could 
a reign be prosperous under the sanction of 
which such deeds were perpetrated V 
Another act, of itself peculiarly atrocious, but 
which excited small attention as being com- 
paratively of little moment, was perpetrated 
on the same day in Galloway. On the 10th 
of May, while Colonel Douglas w'as on the scent 
of blood, he found a good religious man, Andrew 
M'Quhan, lying ill of a fever. To this poor 
invalid the usual questions were put, and being 
either unwilling or too far gone to answer them, 
the colonel caused his soldiers to take him out 
of his bed and carry him to the town of Newton 
in Galloway, where, to make short work of him, 
they shot him without any trial whatever. In- 
deed these tender mercies shown towards the 
sick were not of rare occuiTenee. One Matthew 
Donaldson, who had been impi’isoned in the 
Tolbooth of Glasgow for nonconformity, fell so 
sick that he appeared to be in a dying condi- 
tion ; and, unwilling that he should escape by a 
natural death, he was sent with some other pri- 
soners for trial to Edinburgh. He was dragged 
upon that long journey on foot ; but when he 
had reached Calder he could walk no farther. 
Upon this the soldiers, meeting with a sledge, 
pressed it into the service ; and, having bound 
the dying man to it, they in this manner dragged 
him forward. It was not long, however, that 
they were troubled with conveying him, as he 
soon after expired on the way. And while 
female innocence and the extremity of sickness 
were insufficient to move compunction there was 
little chance that the hoary head of old age would 
escape. There was a man, Thomas Eichai-d, in 
the parish of Muirkirk, who, though now nearly 
eighty years of age, was obnoxious to the per- 
secutors, and not to be allowed to die in his bed. 
In order to obtain proofs of his guilt some sol- 
diers, disguised in rustic attire, and pretending 


to be Covenanters, thrust themselves into Ids 
company, and won his confidence by tlieir hypo- 
critical language, and pretended adherence to 
the suffering cause, until he had frankly .avowed 
his own sentiments; and, having thus obtained 
enough to convict him, they threw off the mask 
and carried the old man to Colonel Douglas, who 
without jury or trial executed him on the follow- 
ing day.'! 

These were but single specimens of the fright- 
ful and heai-tless cnrelty which was carried on 
throughout the country by wholesale during the 
whole of the year 1685. Indeed so much in this 
way was done tliat the persecutors had little 
more to do ; there was peace in the land, but it 
was the peace of solitude and desolation. In like 
m.anner England w'as quieted by the wholesale 
executions that had followed the suppression of 
the Monmouth expedition. Being thus rid of 
two great obstacles to the accomplish meirt of his 
favourite purpose James became more open in 
his attemirts for the restoration of Popery, and 
his authority being absolute he seemed to think 
that it also must be irresistible. He had already 
dissolved the parliament, which betrayed symp- 
toms of opposition, and resolved never to call 
another'. Aided by his confessor. Father Petre, 
he was employed in converting the nobles of his 
court to Popery, and as kings .are convincing 
disputants his labours in some cases were not 
unsuccessful. He had secui’ed the alliance of 
Louis XIV., the great persecutor of Protestan- 
tism, by consenting to become his pensionary; 
and, while by this source of supply lie hoped to 
make hiiuself indepeudeut of parliaments, he 
h.ad a standing army encamped on Hounslow 
Heath a great proportion of the officers of which, 
in defiance of the laws of the realm, were open 
and avowed Papists. His ministry, also, which 
was narrowed into a cabal, consisted of five 
Popish lords, with Father Petre and himself at 
their head. Confident in these various sources 
of power and the saoredness of his own right 
divine he sent the Earl of Castleniaine on an 
embassy to the pope, and openly received an 
ambassador from the pontiff in return. But with 
still greater infatuation he claimed a dispensing, 
suspending, and repealing power over all laws 
and acts of tiarliament whatsoever, and sought 
to displace Protestants from the highest civil 
and military appointments and appoint CatholicB 
in their room. And while four tliousaiid Pro- 
testant soldiers were cashiered and disbanded to 
w.ander over the country in starvation for their 
non-compliance with the new spirit of rule, many 
of the best revenues of the church were assigned, 
not to Protestant, but Popish bishops .and ecolo- 
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aiastics, Avlio were not only permitted but com- 
manded to •wear their canonicals, and exercise 
their offices in public. 

It -was now time for the Protestant clergy of 
PiigliHid to reconsider the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, and whether a 
sovereign who thus drove onward in such a 
career could be altogether in the right, or was 
entitled to implicit submission. The existence 
of their church was at stake, and the result of 
their inquii’y was speedily manifested from the 
pulpit by fresh attacks upon Popery, and warn- 
ings of coming danger. This insubordination 
provoked tlie king, who proceeded in his own 
fashion to quell it at the outset, but his pro- 
ceedings only increased the elements of discord, 
and made the storm become more violent. He 
issued mandatory lettei's to the bishops charging 
them to prohibit tlie clergy from preaching 
upon points of controversy, and established an 
ecclesiastical commission witli gi-eater powei-s 
than were held by even the infamous court of 
Laud. But who were the members who should 
compose this commission by which their own 
church was to be gagged and manacled? Ban- 
croft, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
appointed to the chief place in this revived 
Court of High Commission, would have nothing 
to do with it; and the remaining membei-s 
were either ecclesiastical time-servers or con- 
cealed Papists, witli the infamous Judge JellVeys, 
by whose advice the court had been erected, 
to conduct its prosecutions. The first on whom 
its power was tried -was no less a person than 
Compton, Bishop of London. He had boldly 
declaimed in the House of Lords against the 
Popish standing army; and when James issued 
oi'dera to him to suspend Dr. Sharp for preach- 
ing against Popery, the prelate replied that he 
could not legally punish him without hearing 
him in hia own defence. This was enough for 
the newly erected court, before which Compton 
was summoned for trial. It was in vain that 
he objected to the court as illegal ; that being 
a bishop, he was subject in ecclesiastical affaira 
only to his metropolitan and suffragans; that 
as a prelate of England and lord of parliament, 
he could be tried ojdy by tlie laws of bis coun- 
try; as to the charge against him, he also de- 
clared that as far as he lawfully could he had 
obeyed the king’s commands, by requiring i 
Sharp to desist from preaching, who was him- 
self ready to make atonement and beg hia 
majesty’s pardon. These answers were unsatis- 
factory to James, who ordered the commission 
to suspend Compton, and after some demur at 
the boldness of such a mandate, they suspended 
him accordingly. ^ 

1 Burnet. 


While James was thus alarming the English 
Church, and commencing that war against the 
bishops which was to terminate in his own 
overthrow, the odium of his proceedings was 
equally strong among hia Presbyterian subjects 
of Scotland, This was manifested in the par- 
liament which met at Edinburgh on the 29th 
of April. It was hoped that it would set an 
example of obedience to England, by sanctioning 
those measures in favour of Papists which 
I James had so much at heart ; and that the 
Scottish Episcopal clergy, to whom the king 
had been a nursing father, and who had hitherto 
been so compliant, would second the royal 
wishes. But it was a vain calculation; even 
aheady the Episcopal and Presbyterian parties, 
foreseeing tbeir mutual danger, had suspended 
their death-quarrel, and were uniting under the 
general banner of their Piotest-vnUam against 
the advance of their common enemy. The 
Papists had been previously exempted from the 
necessity of taking the Test, and an attempt 
was now to be made to repeal the penal statutes 
against them, and free them from their dis- 
abilities. At the opening of parliament these 
proposals were announced in the royal letter, 
which was read to tliem by the Earl of Moray, 
the king’s commissioner. After announoing 
that instructions had been given for passing a 
full indemnity to his majesty’s enemies for all 
crimes committed against his royal person and 
authority [these enemies had already been dis- 
posed of] the letter thus gently went on ; “And 
whilst we show these acts of mercy to the 
enemies of our person, crown, rmd royal dignity, 
we cannot be unmindful of others, our innocent 
subjects, those of the Boman Catholic religion, 
who have with the hazard of their lives and 
fortunes been always assistant to the crown in 
the worst of rebellions and usurpations, though 
they lay xiuder discouragements hardly to be 
named. Them we do heartily recommend to 
your care, to the end that as they have given 
good experience of their loyalty and peaceable 
behaviour, so by your assistance they may have 
the protection of our laws, and that security 
under our government which others of our sub- 
jects have, — not suffering them to lie under 
obligations which their religion cannot admit 
of. By doing whereof you will give a demou- 
stratiou of the duty and affection you have for 
us, and do us most aoceptjible service. This 
love we expect you will show to your brethren 
as you see we are an indulgent father to you 
all.” But although this gentle appeal of royalty 
was seconded by all the eloquence of the Earl 
of Moray, it failed to produce the desired effect; 
a majority of the parliament was opposed to it, 
and even the Episcopalians condemned it. The 


■strong nuti-popish zcjil of Ihe period could not 
be luUed to sleep or thrown ofl' its guard by the 
gentle solicitations of James, when the edict of 
Nantes had been so recent, and when it was re- 
membered that Louis XIV., who was so zealous 
for the extermination of Protestantism inFrance, 
was the patron and exemplar of the sovereign of 
Britain. And even where conscientious or poli- 
tical motives might have failed, there was one 
to which the aristocracy of the coimtry could 
not he indifferent. Little more than a centuiy 
had elapsed since the spoliation of the church 
property consequent on the Eeforniation had 
taken place; and if these insidious approaches 
towards the re-establishment of Popery were 
allowed, its restoration might be followed by 
an unwelcome demand for re.stitiition. This of 
itself was sufficient to stimulate the lukewarm 
nobility and gentry both of England and Scot- 
land, to whom the possession of such plunder 
could still be so distinctly traced, and to engage 
them against a church that held its rights to 
be sacred and immutable, let violence or trans- 
ference do what it might. The Scottish parlia- 
ment therefore refused his majesty’s overture, 
but in language as gentle and as guarded as his 
own. They promised that they would take the 
subject into their serious consideration, and 
comply with it as far as their consciences would 
allow, in the belief that his majesty would still 
be careful for the safety of the Protestant reli- 
gion. The meaning of this promise was inteUi- 
' gible enough, as was apparent by its effect; the 
parliament was prorogued, and no other assem- 
bled during the present reign. ^ 

Although thus disappointed, the obstinacy 
and bigotry of James were not to be baffled, and 
another expedient still remained for enforcing 
the required submission. The fonner Scottish 
parliaments in the exuberance of their loyalty 
had acknowledged his absolute supremacy, and 
this he now resolved to exercise for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. He accordingly sent a 
letter to the council on the 21st of August, in 
which he told them that he had presented his 
wishes before tlie parliament, merely that they 
might have an opportunity of showing their 
dutiful obedience, and that now, by his un- 
doubted right and prerogative, he took the 
Eoman Catholics under his own royal protec- 
tion, allowing them the free exercise of their 
religion, assigning to them the chapel of Holy- 
rood House for their place of worship, and 
granting them chaplains and other functionaries, 
whom he recommended to their special protec- 
tion. This, however, was but the commence- 
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ment of a plan in which he hoped to compass 
his designs by establishing univeinal toleration. 
Accordingly, on the 12th of February, 1687, he 
sent d<iwu a proclamation in which, “by his 
sovereign authority, prerogative royal, and ab- 
solute power, which all his subjects are to obey 
without reserve,” he granted his toleration to 
the several professors of the Christian religion. 
This, however, was only to apply to the moderate 
Presbyterians, who might meet in their private 
houses, and there enjoy the ministration of such 
pastors as were wUiing to submit to the Indul- 
gence, while field conventicles were to be sup- 
pressed with the same rigour as before. By 
the same pow'er, liis majesty declared all acts of 
parliament against Eoman Catholics to bo ab- 
rogated and annulled, the free and public exer- 
cise of their religion restored to them, and their 
eligibility to all public places of trust recognized. 
Such was the First Indulgence, which only sat- 
isfied the Papists, for whose sole benefit it was 
obviously framed, while the Covenanters I'ejected 
it, and kept up their- field meetings as before. 
Then came the Second Indulgence on the 31st 
of March, by which Presbyterian ministers 
without distinction were allowed to preach in 
private houses during his majesty’s pleasure. 
Even this, however, was also x-ejected by the 
Presbyterians; only a few ministers availed 
themselves of the opportunity to hold house 
conventicles, and this they did without recog- 
nizing the royal right to gi-ant or withhold such 
permission. After this followed the Third In- 
dulgence, which was proclaimed at Edinburgh 
on the 5th of July, by which all past injury 
inflicted on Presbyterianism was to he redressed, 
and all occasion for discontent and disobedience 
removed. After adverting to the two previous 
Indulgence.s, the third thus announced its char- 
acter and extent: — 

“We now, taking into our royal considera- 
tion the siniatrous interpretations which either 
have or may be made of some restrictions 
therein mentioned, have thought fit by this our 
royal proclamation further to declare that we 
will protect our archbishops and bishops, and 
all our subjects of the Protestant religion, in 
the free exercise of their Protestant religion as 
it is by law established, and in the quiet and 
full enjoyment of all their possessions, without 
any molestation or disturbance whatsoever. And 
we do likewise by our sovereign authority, pre- 
rogative i-oyal, and absolute power, suspend, 
stop, and disable all penal and sanguinary laws 
made against any for nonconformity to the reli- 
gion established by la-w in that our ancient 
kingdom, or for exercising their respective wor- 
ships, religions, rites, and ceremonies; all which 
laws are hereby stopped, suspended, and dis- 
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abled to all intents and purposes. And to the 
end, that hy the liberty tlierehy granted the 
peace and aeciu'ity of onr government in the 
practice thereof may not be endangered, we 
have thought fit, and do hereby strictly charge 
and command all our loving subjects, that as 
we do give them leave to meet and serve God 
after their own way and manner, he it in 
private houses, chapels, or places purposely 
hired or built for that use, so that they take 
care that nothing he preached or taught among 
them which may any ways tend to alienate the 
hearts of our people from us or our government, 
and that their meetings be peaceable, openly, 
and publicly held, and all persons freely ad- 
mitted to them, and that they do signify and 
make known to some one or more of the next 
privy -councillors, sheriffs, stewards, bailies, 
justices of the peace, or magistrates of burghs 
royal, what place or places they set apart for 
their uses, with the names of the preacher's.”! 

Such was the almost nnbounded latitude al- 
lowed hy tills Third Indulgence. Its most strik- 
ing characteristics are its plausibility and its 
arrogance. The Catholic disabilities established 
in both kingdoms since the Eefornuition are 
blown away by a single breath; the struggle 
tliat was still to continue during neai-ly a hun- 
dred and fifty years is settled by a few words ; 
the natural choice and the enactments of parlia- 
ments were to vanish into nothingness at the 
will of James and the Popish clique by which 
his counsels were directed. And this will is 
softly announced in the midst of the proclama- 
tion as if no controversy could be raised upon 
it, and nothing was left but obedience to its 
authority. The same absolutism which pro- 
claimed Universal toleration to-day would an- 
noimoe the exclusive ascendency of Popery to- 
morrow, and the one was but a step to the other. 
But sliort-lived though this Indulgence might 
be, and followed by perilous results, it was 
hailed by tlie Presbyterians as a welcome relief. 
It emptied the prisons, it silenced the fears of 
all who were still at large, and enabled all to 
return to their churches that had been closed, 
and their public worship which had been pro- 
scribed and driven to the moora and mountains. 
Accordingly both ministers .and people joyfnily 
availed themselves of the opportunity, while 
the Scottish exiles who had fled to the Con- 
tinent returned to their native country and their 
homes. But ought James to be tlumfced for the 
benefit 1 This was now the question at issue; 
aud at a meeting of the ministers from various 
parts of Scotland who assemhled at Edinburgh 
in the month of July it was the .subject of 


serious deliberation. But as it might recognize 
the right of the king to grant or withhold at 
pleasure what did not belong to Mm, the sen- 
timents of the meeting were so divided that 
each minister was allowed to follow his own 
judgment, and an address of thanks to his 
majesty was drawn up and transmitted, which 
was signed by some at the desire of the rest. 
After the heavy oppression they had endured 
I so long it was not surprising that the sudden 
relief was expressed in too ardent a strain of 
gratitude or that their assurances of loyalty 
should be too unlimited.'^ 

There was, however, one party of Presby- 
terians from whom no such pliability could be 
expected. These were the Camerouians, who 
had latterly borne the chief bi’unt of the perse- 
cution, and who continued to stand out when 
all others had yielded. On the preceding year 
(1086) they had rejected overtures from the Pres- 
byterian body for a general union in the defence 
of their mutual religious rights and liberties ; 
aud they now refused to avail themselves of the 
Third Indulgence, in consequence of ■which the 
persecution was continued against them, while 
the rest of their brethren were spared. At 
length their leader Eenwick, who continued the 
practice of field-preaching, and denounced the 
compliances to a Popish and absolute king as 
sinful and full of danger to religion and the 
church, WM apprehended at Edinburgh on the 
morning of the 1st of February, 1688. He was 
I accused on his trial of disowning the king, re- 
fusing to pay cess, and justifying the bearing of 
arms at field conventicles as lawful ; and these 
opinions he not only acknowledged but boldly 
defended, while his frank manners, his youth 
(for he had only reached the age of twenty-six), 
and the engaging gracefulness of his person 
moved the judges in his favour, and inclined ' 
them to spare him. Even although sentenced 
to die, his execution was delayed in the hope 
that he might be persu.aded to recant. But in 
spite of the solicitations with which he was 
urged in prison by the bishops, the Episcopal 
clergy, and the lord-advocate, he stood true to 
the principles of the party of which he had been 
the leader, and w!i.s executed on the I7th of 
Febrmary. He was the last of the Scottish 
Covenanters who sealed his testimony on the 
scaffold in behalf of the principles of his church.® 
During the.se proceedings in Scotland James 
was prosecuting a similar career in England, 
but wdth still more disastrous results. We have 
already noticed his establishment in 1686 of an 
ecclesiastical commission possessed of greater 
power than even the Court of High Commission 
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ill the days of Laud. His next attack was upon 
the rights of those public bodies that stood in 
the way of hia reckless innovations. He felt 
that for the purpose of turning the nation back 
to Popery it wa.s necessary to obtain jiossession 
of the seminaries of public education, and his 
firat attempt was upon the Cbaj-ter-honse, into 
which he commanded the governors to admit a 
Popish priest without test or oath. But the 
m.andate was opposed so successfully that he 
wa.s compelled to de.sist. Hia next effort was 
with the universities, by demanding from Ox- 
ford a recognition of the right of Father Petre 
to nominate seven Fellows in Exeter College, 
and from the University of Cambridge the de- 
gree of Master of Arts for a Benedictine friar. 
But now that the fruits of their non-resisting 
principles were brought home to them, these 
learned bodies resisted, in consequence of which 
the vice-chancellor of Magdalene College (Cam- 
bridge) was deprived of his office and suspended 
from ins mastership. The king then com- 
manded the college to elect first one, and then 
another, both of them concealed Papists, to be 
their master, instead of which they elected one 
of their own; and when the king summoned 
the members of Magdalene before Mm .at Oxford, 
and commanded them to submit on pain of his 
displeasure, they still persisted in their refusal. 
The result of this inglorious contest on the part 
of his majesty was that the Fellows were ex- 
pelled and their places filled up by notorious 
Papists or very doubtful Protestants. 

Another device of James was that of universal 
toleration, under shelter of which the Papists 
were to be exempted not only from the penal 
statutes, but made eligible for every kind of 
public office. We have already seen the form 
in which his “ Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science ” entered Scotland and the effects it pro- 
duced; but the phraseology of this Declara- 
tion, as proclaimed in England, was different 
from that of the Scottish one, for the preamble 
> of “ sovereign authority, prerogative royal, and 
absolute power,” which would have alarmed the 
English pride and provoked a national resist- 
ance, was omitted.^ But the Dissenters of 
England, like the Cameronians of Scotland, 
rejected the boon, although on different prin- 
ciple.s, and prepared themselves to rally around 
the Established Church as the strongest bulwark 
of their common Protestantism; and the Eng- 
lish Preahyteri.aus, still the most powerful sec- 
tion of the Dissenters, refused to send addresses 
of th.aiiks to the king, although solicited by the 
court so to do. The fruits of this toleration 
were soon exhibited in the royal favour be- 
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stowed upon the Roman Catholics and the 
offen.sive manner in which it was publicly pa- 
raded. Four Popish bishops, after being openly 
consecrated in the chapel-royal, were sent as 
vicars-apostolical to their several dioceses, and 
their pastoral letters were circulated over the 
kingdom. The court swarmed with priests of 
the Romish CImreh, arrogant in their confidence 
of the royal favour, and petitioning for grants 
of public buildings, which they intended to 
convert hito monasteries, schools, and chapels. 
The law was enslaved by time-serving judges 
to suit the purposes of the king, and the liberty 
of the press was so effectually shackled that it 
no longer dared to speak out. And still, as the 
danger increased and the moment of reaction 
approached, the blindness of James to the signs 
of the times became more confirmed, so that the 
“howid stillness” which precedes the tempest 
seemed to him nothing less than a j^eaoeful 
acquiescence and the promise of success. Evmn 
the Spanish ambassador, Ranquillo, was aston- 
ished at these rsish proceedings, and ventured 
to remonstrate; and when James, who expected 
nothing less than coninieudatiou, asked by way 
of reply, “ Is it not the custom of your country 
for the king to consult his priesjts and confessors 1” 
the ambassador answered, “ Yes ; and for that 
reason our alfah-s succeed so ill.” 

But, amidst all his self-complacency, there was 
one object of anxiety that embittered the satis- 
faction of the king. There was no son to suc- 
ceed him in the throne, and carry on the work 
of national conversion, which, as he thought, he 
had so successfully begun. His family consisted 
of two daughters, of whom the eldest, Mary, who 
should succeed him, and whom he attempted to 
deprive of the succession, was married to the 
Prince of Orange, while his second daughter, 
Anne, whom he had vainly tried to convert to 
Popery, was a Protestant, and heartily opposed 
to his administration. His death would leave 
the throne to be occupied by Mary, whose coun- 
sels would he directed by her husband, the illus- 
trious. champion of Protestantism, and a few 
days would suffice to throw down that precarious 
fabric which it was the work of his reign to 
build np. So gi-eatly did the Papists of Eng- 
land sympathize with their eovereigii, that every 
saint in the calendar was supplicated to grant 
him a son, while James and his queen were 
equally importunate in their prayers. At length 
their desires were granted, and on the 23d of 
December (1687) the queen's pregnancy was offi- 
cially announced, and a day of thanksgiving 
appointed. The whole nation was silent at the 
tidings, the Papists from delight, and the Pro- 
testants from consternation; but when their 
voices found utterance the congratulations of 
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the one party were drowned in the derisive out- 
cries and sceptical doubts of the other. It was 
a court trick, a Eopish miracle; adevice by which 
a spurious child was to he imposed on the nation, 
that the designs of the Eomish party should be 
carried ont. Tiiis was declared by the Protes- 
tants in every form of innuendo, assertion, and 
lampoon, and even the Princess Anne hinted 
her suspicion that the whole was a pious fraud.* 
But, while Jamc.s was exulting in his new hopes 
of an heir, they only increased the danger of his 
position. The Protestants looked more intently 
towards Holland, in which was their only hope 
of deliverance, and William, no longer trusting 
to time and natural events for the peaceful suc- 
cession of his consort to the tlirone of Britain, 
began in earnest those preparations which ended 
in making himself king. 

While affaii’s were in this precarious condi- 
tion Janies committed a fresh blunder by pub- 
lishing a new declaration of indulgence on the 
27th of April, and commanding aU the clergy 
to read it in their churches. This brought the 
question to an issue, and the doctrine of nou- 
resistanoe could no longer be practicable. The 
greater part of the churchmen resolved not to 
read it, and six prekte-s, with Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at their head, resolved to 
petition against the injunction. They described 
the aversion of the clergy to read the Indulgence 
until it should be settled in piu-Jiament and con- 
vocation, as it was founded upon a dispensing 
power which the parliament had often pro- 
claimed to be illegal; but the king, on receiving 
this petition, declared that it was rebellious, that 
he had never seen such an address before, that 
he never expected such treatment from tlie 
Church of England; and after an altercation 
with the bishops that only increased his ob- 
stinacy he di3mi.saed them with expressions of 
insult and reproach. But the dissentient bishops 
were soon after joined by the greater part of 
their order, and nearly the whole body of the 
clergy; and James, who might hare learnt cau- 
tion if he could learn anything, only consum- 
mated his folly by committing the prelates to 
the Tower and instituting a prosecution against 
them in the Court of King’s Bench. The nation 
made common cause with the bishops, and James 
stood alone in his folly, his projects falling in 
pieces around him, and threatening to bury 
him ill their ruin. When the trial arrived its 
issue could not be doubtful, and when the 
verdict of not guilty was returned, the joyful 
shouts, under which London rang to its centre, 
showed that the bishops had not only gained 
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the crown of martyrdom without its suffering, 
hilt the palm of a national victory and triumph. 
The huzzas of the metropolis reached Hounslow 
Heath, where James was reviewing his army, 
by whom the shouts were cordially returned, 
and startled at the noise, he paused, and asked 
what it meant. “ It is nothing,” replied Lord 
Feversham, his general, “ but the soldiers shout- 
ing for the acquittal of the bishops.” “And 
call you that nothing 1” said the king — “ hut so 
much the worse for them.” 

On the 10th of June, only two days after the 
sending of the bishops to the Tower, the queen 
was delivered of her expected infant, in the pre- 
sence of several witnesses both Protestants and 
Papists, who were called for the occasion. But 
even this attestation did not remove the sus- 
picions of fraud and collusion. A fine healthy 
hoy was horn; but it was remembered that 
nothing hut a son, as his heir and successor, 
would suit the purposes of James, and that the 
Catholics had boasted that the infant would be 
a male from the very time that the queen’s 
pregnancy had been fir.st announced. It was 
a 1 gly sserted that the child liad been 
jirocured for the occasion, and that to deceive 
the witnesses it had been dexterously conveyed 
into the queen’s bed in a warming-pan. Such 
was the story now circulated among the Pro- 
testants until it settled into a confirmed belief, 
so that the tenure of the Stuarts, which this 
birth should haveestablishedjbeoamemoi'e hope- 
less than ever, and James, it was alleged, had 
forfeited alt right to the throne by such an im- 
position, if for nothing else. The intriguep with 
the Prince of Orange were therefore renewed, 
and William, who saw that caution and procras- 
tination were no longer available, lent a willing 
ear to the invitations of the British nobility, 
who besought him to vindicate the purity of the 
royal succession and the majesty of the outraged 
laws by force of arms. By the month of August 
he had collected an army of 16,000 soldiers and 
70 ships, with all the munitions necessary for 
the pi’ojected inva.sion of England. Owing to 
the popular discontent, and the promises of aid 
from the chief nobility of England, this force, 
though small, appeared large enough for the 
expulsion of the unpopular sovereign. And even 
James himself, by his timid and vacillating mea- 
sures, added strength to these preparations. He 
finst rejected and afterwards entreated the aid 
of his Catholic and persecuting ally, Louis XIY. 
He endeavoured to impose Popish officers upon 
the regiment of the Duke of Berwick, his ille- 
gitimate sou, notwithstanding the discontent of 
the soldiers, afterwards he endeavoured to win 
hack the community at large by his ample con- 
cessions to Protestantism, and, according as the 
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■wind blew for or against the arrival of the arma- 
ment from Holland, liis craven fears and useless 
placability changed with the barometer.^ 

At last, on the 16th of October, William set 
sail, but was driven back by a storm, and James, 
exulting in this disaster as if it had been a ruin- 
ous defeat, attributed it to the Host which had 
been exposed during several days for the pro- 
tection of the kingdom. But, on the 1st of No- 
vember, William agaixi embarked and landed at 
Torbay on tlio 5th, the day of the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot. Although his promises 
from the malcontent nobles had been so numer- 
ous few at first joined him, so that William, 
instead of marching into the heart of the king- 
dom, remained near his shipping; he even talked 
of re-embarking, and threatened to publish the 
names of those who had invited him over as a 
just punishment of their cowardice. Thismenace 
produced the desired effect ; nobleman after 
nobleman, statesmen, princes, and militai-y chiefs 
began to throng to the invader’s camp, while 
James, as if stunned by the report of these 
defections, made no attempt either to resist or 
negotiate. At last, when he heard that Prince 
George of Denmark, his son-in-law, and his 
daughter Anne had also gone over to William, 
his anguish broke forth in the despairing cry, 
“God help me! my very children have forsalien 
me.” In the meantime the progress of William 
resembled the march of a military triumph; not 
a sword was drawn against him, every city wel- 
comed his arrival, and the priests, Jesuits, and 
Popish counsellors who had fostered the inf.atua- 
tion of their sovereign, either stole into hiding- 
places or fled from the kingdom. The reign of 
James was ended. 

The last days of this unfortunate sovereign in 
the kingdom, which would no longer give him 
safety or shelter, were correspondent to the 
pusillanimity with which he had yielded with- 
out a blow. On the night of tlie 10th of De- 
cember the queen, disguised as an Italian lady 
with her infant son and almost unattended, fled 
across the Thames lighted by the flames of Popish 
chapels which the mob had set on fire, and after 
several dangers in her way, was conveyed in a 
coach to Gravesend, from which she embarked 
in a yacht that lauded her .at Calais. Twenty- 
four hours after James himself followed, throw- 
ing the great seal into the river while crossing 


it, and reached Poversham, where he embarked 
in a custom-house hoy. But the vessel wa.s 
driven by stress of wind to the Island of Slieppey, 
and when the king landed there he was mobbed 
as a Jesuit in disguise, and after some rough 
handling by the populace was carried back a 
prisoner to Feversham, where he revealed him- 
self by a note which he sent to Lord Winehel- 
sea, the lieutenant of the county. His lordship 
hurried to the fallen king, and not sooner than 
was needful; for James was surrounded by a 
mob, who railed at him as “a hatchet-faced 
Jesuit,” hustled him, and would not let him 
go, while he told them in vain that he was 
their king fleeing for his life, and show ted, “A 
boat I a boat !” in his eagerness to escape. He 
was rescued by Winehelsea and carried to an imi, 
where he was seized with a fit of weeping at his 
loss of a splinter of wood, assei'ted to be a piece 
of the true cross that had belonged to Edward 
the Confessor. He wiia bi’onght back to London; 
but, stupefied rather than warned by his mis- 
fortunes, he no sooner had re-entered 'Wlrite- 
hall than he proceeded to resume the functions 
of sovereignty. He went to mass, dined in 
public, and had a Jesuit to say grace ; and he 
sent an invitation to William to meet him at 
Whitehall, that they might compromise their 
affairs without occa.sioning a civil war. But 
William had no wish for such a meeting; his 
only desire was that James should peacefully 
leave the kingdom, and to quicken this move- 
meut he advanced a pai-t of Ins army into 'West- 
minster, and sent a body of Dutch soldiers to 
supersede the English guards and do duty at the 
palace. James was then told that he must rethe 
to Rochester, as William would enter London 
on the following day; and, compelled to yield, 
he embarked in tbe royal yacht for Gravesend, 
while the London citizens, moved with the spec- 
tacle of fallen greatness, shed tears of sympathy 
at his departure, and implored blessings on his 
head. He proceeded to Rochester, while Dutch 
troops watched, but did not hinder his move- 
ments, and on the 24th of December he set sail 
in a fishing smack which had been hired for tbe 
purpose, and on the following morning was 
landed at Ambleteuse in Prance.^ It was a rare 
example of a king suffered peacefully to retire 
from a kingdom which lie had misgoverned, and 
subjects whom he had injured and provoked. 
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Although the general discontent of the nation 
■with the proceedings of James, and tlie intrigues 
of the Jaost influential of both kingdoms to 
obtain the interposition of William, were so 
palpable, the landing at Torbay and the events 
that so rapidly followed confounded the Scot- 
tish rulei’s, and deprived them of all power of 
action. Their lielirlessuess was the more com- 
plete, as the king, upon the iihirm of invasion, 
had called up the Scottish, troops to England to 
join his army encamped at Hounslow, and at 
their departure the authority of the privy- 
council had ceased. There -was now no king, 
and until the interregnum had ceased the mob 
predominated, and the popular passions might 
rule unchecked. From the Eeatoration to the 
Eevolutiou, a period of 28 yeans, the people 
had been insulted, 0])j)ressed, and persecuted, 
and the land despoiled and laid wasto, ■while 
nimours of a Popish invasion from Ireland, 
to eflect the total overthrow of Presbyterianism, 
still further aggravated the general indignation. 
But though tlie hour of reckoning had arrived, 
never did an aggrieved people act with greater 
moderation and forbearance; and after a few 
acts, which rather resembled a religious protest 
against certain prevalent errors of the day than 
outbursts of popular revenge, all subsided into 
decorous silence and preparations for the ap- 
proaching change of government. 

The iir.st of these proceedings was a demon- 
stration against Popery, the restoration of which 


had been the chief cause and animating principle 
of James VII. in his persecutions of the Pres- 
byterians. The populace of Edinburgh were 
especially indignant against the Earl of Perth, 
the lord-chancellor, who had become a Papist 
to plea,se the king; and as he had concealed 
himself, they proclaimed a rewai'd of four hun- 
dred pounds for his apprehension. He was 
soon apprehended, but instead of being sum- 
marily dealt with by his enraged captors, he 
suffered nothiug worse than iraprisonmeut at 
Kirkcaldy. The Chapel Eoyal at Holyrood, 
which had been fitted up with ornaments in the 
Popish style, and which loomed proudly as the 
sign of the re-establiahment of Popery in high 
places, was too conspicuons an object to be 
overlooked, and against this an attack of the 
mob was especially directed. It was defended, 
however, by a troop of regular soldiers ap- 
pointed for its special protection, under the 
command of Captain Wallace, ■ivho received 
the asaault with a fire of cannon and musketry, 
by which about forty of the citizens were 
slain. This provoked the assailants, who took 
the palace by storm, killed a few of the sol- 
diers, and took the rest prisoners except those 
who escaped, after ■which they rifled the chapel 
and Jesuit schools, and demolished the images 
which had been concealed in an oven at the 
beginning of the attack. i Wliile such was the 
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worst wliich Pojjery had to eudure in this great 
political reaction, the party that had greatest 
cause to tremble were let off still more cheaiily. 
The persecutions of the Presbyterians by the 
Episcopal party had been more recent, as well 
as more formidable, and of the present gener- 
ation there were few who had not to deplore 
the death of some kinsman, and treasure up the 
remembrance as an argument for a Scottish 
feud. This was especially the ease in the south- 
ern and western districts, where the people had 
been hunted like wild beasts, or shot upon their 
own hearths by a brutal and merciless soldiery; 
while the curates, for whose establishment these 
eriielti&s had been irerpetrated, hounded on the 
oppi’essors, and fiu’nished the names of those 
of their flock whom they denounced for the 
slaughter. These cruelties, also, had fallen chiefly 
upon the Canieronian.s, who were represented 
as fierce and inereiless men, and who had con- 
timred their resistance when the others had 
succumbed. It was now their time to turn 
upon the Episcopal clergy, but this they did in 
a way that must have surprised the victims 
themselves, unprotected as they now were, and 
conscious that they had merited no mercy. 
These grim champions of the Covenant and 
followers of Eichai'd Cameron merely' carried 
the obnoxious ciu’ates round their parishes in a 
sort of mock ovation, reproached them for their 
past proceedings, and then tore their gowns 
•from their shoulders, and after warning them 
against exercising their functions any longer, 
allowed them to depart unhurt.* No murder, 
no dismemberment was inflicted to signalize the 
popular indignation, or requite the death of 
•those thousands who had been butchered in 
cold blood. 

While Popery and Episcopacy had thus van- 
ished with the flight of the king, and left the 
people of Scotland in their original freedom, 
their next movement depended on the course 
of events in Loudon, and the settlement of the 
new form of government. It was for this im- 
portant result that the principal noblemen and 
gentlemen of Scotland now hurried to the capi- 
tal, to take an anxious part in the general 
deliberations. Although WiUiam was already 
master of England it was only by the national 
permission, and until he was called to rule he 
was nothing more than the husband of M.ary, 
tlie heir apparent, and the natural protector of 
her interests. On this account he avoided every 
assumption of authority, taking up his residence, 
not at Wliitehall, the seat of royalty, but at St. 
James’s, and leaving the kingdom apparently 
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free to settle its own affairs. At tJie request of 
the House of Lords, he issued writs for a Con- 
vention to meet on the 22d of January, 1689, 
and in the meantime assumed the administra- 
tion of affairs, and the disposal of the public 
revenue, by the desii-e of the lords, commons, 
and council of London. At the same time ha 
was commissioned by thirty Scottish peers and 
eighty commoners to take upon him the admin- 
istration of affairs in Scotland until the Con- 
vention of Estates, which he was to .summon 
at Edinburgh, should be assembled. 

On the arrival of the eventful day, the 22d 
of January, 1689, the London Convention, which, 
was afterwards declared to be a parliament, as- 
sembled, and never bad an English parliament 
been collected for a more important subject of 
deliberation. The letter of the Prince of Orange 
was read in both houses urging a speedy deci- 
sion, whatever might be the form of govern- 
ment they should adopt, as the state of his 
affairs would soon call him to the Continent; 
and both lords and commons acceded to his 
wishes. Nor could the issue be doubtful even 
from the commeueement. The Tory and High 
Chui'ch parties, the advocates of the divine 
right of kings and the divine right of bishops, 
held themselves aloof, and left the task of 
settling the new government to the Whigs, the 
political representatives of the English Presby- 
terianism during the reign of Charles I. and 
the civil war. Their first step was to present a 
unanimous address to the prince, whom they 
acknowledged as the great instrument of their 
deliverance from Popery and arbitrary power ; 
their next to decide wliether their late sovereign 
was still to be acknowledged as their king, 
After a stormy debate it was resolved that 
James, having violated the fundamental laws 
of the realm, and withdrawn from the kingdom, 
had abdicated the government, and that there- 
by the throne had become vacant. The next 
step was to declare that it was inconsistent with 
the safety and welfare of this Protestant king- 
dom to be governed by a Popish sovereign, In 
what manner, then, and by whom was the 
vacancy to be filled and its government admin- 
istered ! Some were for a regency, but William 
told them coolly that they must look out in 
such a case for some other iierson, as, be the 
consequences what they might, he would not 
consent to he regent. Others were desirous to 
have Mary for their sovereign, with lior hus- 
band to reign by her courtesy ; but to William, 
this proposal was equally unpalatable, “No 
man,” he said, “ can esteem a woman more than 
I do the princess, but I am so made that I c.an- 
not think of holding anything by apron-strings; 
nor can I think it reasonable to have any 
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sliare in the govemmeiifc unless it be put in 
:uy own person, and for the term of my life. 
If you think it fit,” he added, “to settle it 
otlierwiae 1 will not oppose you, but will go 
buck to Holland and meddle no more in your 
aiiairs,” Tliis tlireat, and the clamour out of 
doors for a Protestant sovereign who should 
defend them from Popery and absolutism, hur- 
ried on the final resolution, which was announced 
by both houses on the 12th of February. It 
was, “That William and Mary, Prince and- 
Princess of Orange, be, and be declared. King 
and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereunto belonging, to hold 
the crown and dignity of the said kingdoms 
and dominions to them, the said prince and 
princess, during their lives and the life of the 
survivor of tliem; and that the sole and full 
exercise of the regal jrower be only in and exe- 
cuted by tile said Prince of Orange, in the 
names of the said prince and princess, during 
their joint lives; and, after their decease, the 
said crown and royal dignity of the said king- 
dom and dominions to he to the heirs of the 
body of the said princess; for default of such 
issue, to the Princess Anne of Denmark and 
the heirs of her body ; and for default of such 
issue, to the heirs of the body of the said Prince 
of Orange.” In this decision, on which the 
Revolution was established, no mention is made 
of the riglits or even of the existence of the 
infant Prince of Wales, tlie son of James VII. 
During the discussions of both houses a motion 
had indeed been made for an inquiry into his 
bii'th, but the proposal was made only to be 
hastily rejected. It was well known that the 
belief of liis spurious birth bad taken deep root 
in the popular mind, and that without such 
belief the change that seated William and Mary 
upon the tlirone would scarcely have occurred. 
The Whigs had boldly changed the line of royal 
succession, and by that act the son, and after- 
wards the gi’andson, of James YII. were branded 
as Pretenders.! 

The meeting of the Scottish Convention of 
Estates was held at Edinburgh on the 14th of 
March, under circumstances that characterized 
the stormy nature of the period, and the ele- 
ments of strife that had scarcely yet subsided. 
Graham of Claverhouse, lately raised by James 
to the rank of Viscount Dundee, was a meraher 
of the Convention; and not only was his fierce 
daring spirit and ardent loyalty known and 
dreaded, but he had also a military force still at 
his disposal, as fifty troopers had deserted from 
his regiment and followed him to Edinburgh. 
The castle of Edinburgh wfis held by the Duke 
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of Gordon, a Papist, to whom the command of 
the fortress had been intrusted by the late 
king, and who was bound to tlie cause of dames 
by ties of religion as well as personal gratitude. 
But the Convention might reckon upon the sup- 
port of the Camerouian regiment commanded 
by the gallant Colonel Cleland, who had, when 
a mere stripling, contributed to the victory of 
the Covenanted at Druraclog, and upon the 
numei'ous bands of armed Presbyterians who 
had repaired to the capital, equally prompt for 
battle or controversy. With such materials 
there was every reason to fear that the discus- 
sions in the senate might be accompanied with 
street conflicts, and the questions at issue he 
settled in the old Scottish fashion. Nor did 
the materials of the Convention itself promise 
that spirit of harmonious unanimity which had 
characterized the parliament in London, Clan- 
nish and family feuds decided the political lean- 
ings of many, so that to embrace tlie cause of 
William was often sufficient to add an adherent 
to the opposite party. With others, also, who 
had upheld the despotism and had been enriched 
by the bounties of the late king, bis deposition 
would be followed by an inquiry into their con- 
duct, and a demand for restitution or punish- 
ment. 

The first trial of strength between the adverse 
parties was the election of a president for the 
Convention, the Duke of Hamilton being pro- 
posed by the new, and the Marquis of Athole 
by the old government. The duke was elected 
by 160 votes against 40, and this striking ma- 
jority at the outset confirmed the party of 
William, and gave boldness to their proceed- 
ings. A committee of elections was then ap- 
pointed, and here the same superiority was 
manifested, as of the twelve who composed the 
committee nine were for the Prince of Oraugo, 
while only three were on the side of James. 
With such electors, under the direction of Sir 
John Dalrymple, son of Lord Stair, who was 
skilled in the law and an able politician, objec- 
tions could easily be made against the returns 
of the opposite party, and some of the most 
violent of its members excluded. When the 
Convention had at last been settled and was 
ready to proceed to business, two letters were 
presented to it, one from the exiled James, 
and the other from William ; and liaving pre- 
viously passed a resolution that nothing con- 
tained in the first of these should dissolve the 
meeting or an-est their proceedings, the letters 
were opened and read. That of James was 
characterized by his usual arrogance and infatu- 
ation; it was written in the style of a conqueror 
and priest, threatening the Convention with 
punishment in this woiid and damnation in the 
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next, while its offensive oharactei’ was aggi'a- 
vated by being countersigned by Lord Melfort, 
a Papist, whom as a statesman the Scottish 
Presbyterians abhorred. William’s letter, which 
was written in a different spirit, met with a 
cordial reception ; and a respectful answer was 
sent to it, while none was returned to the other. 
On proceeding to business the Convention showed 
no deficiency either in boldness or promptitude. 
To secure the peace and safety of the realm they 
issued the usual military proclaniiition ordering 
all man from sixteen to sixty to assemble in 
arms when called for; armed and arrayed the 
militia of the south, and gave the command of 
it to officers in whom they could trust; levied 
regular troops, and imposed taxes necessary for 
the support of both. Having thus provided 
for internal quiet they sent arms and aramum- 
tion to the north of Ireland, whose inhabitants, 
for the most part Presbyterians and their coun- 
trymen, were apprehensive of a fresh Popisll 
massacre; and as rumours were prevfdent of an 
Irish invasion into their own country in the 
cause of James, they erected beacons on the 
principal heights of the Scottish coast opposite 
to Ireland, and adopted the necessary expedients 
to resist a landing. The Duke of Hamilton 
was also empowered to secure all suspected per- 
sow, and the sheriffs to apprehend all whom they 
found in arms without the authority of the 
Convention.^ 

These proceedings could not be otherwise than 
irritating to the fiery Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee ; and having endeavoured, but in vain, 
with the aid of his friend Lord Baleainus, to 
delay the progress of the Convention, he next 
resolved to break it up by open violence. For 
this purpose he tampered with the Duke of 
Gordon, whom the Convention had proclaimed 
a traitor for refusing to surrender the castle, 
and urged him to commence a cannonade upon 
the city, by which the meeting would he dis- 
solved at once ; but this advice, which proposed 
to treat the capitsil and estates of the kingdom 
like a lawless, moorland conventicle, was too 
much for the duke, who wisely rejected it. 
Baffled in this wild scheme, Dundee, Balcarras, 
and the Archbishop of Glasgow resolved to 
summon a new convention at Stirling to coun- 
teract that of Edinburgh, and they prevailed 
upon Lord Mar, who was governor of the 
castle of Stirling, and the Marquis of Athole, to 
join them in a measure that would have re- 
newed the old national contentions of the reign 
of Maiy Stuart. But happily for the peace of 
the country, when the day for action arrived 


1 Sir John Dalryniple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 


Maraud Athole lost heart and refused to pro- 
ceed to Stirling. Enraged as much by the 
coldness of his friends as the hostility of his 
enemies, Dundee resolved to retire to the High- 
lands and commence a war for James on his 
own responsibility, and was only detained by 
the orders of the ex-king, who had already 
landed in Ireland, and who commanded him to 
wait until assistance could he sent to him from 
that country. While he impatiently chafed at 
the delay a mmonr was conveyed to him that 
eei-tain Covenantei-s in the town had resolved 
to assassinate him in revenge for the severities 
he had exercised against their brethi'en; and 
without waiting to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the repoid; he flew to the Convontiou 
and demanded justice. It may have been that 
the retribution he had so often provoked was 
contemplated in this fashion ; and it is said that 
he had received a challengefrom Colonel Cleland, 
as brave a man as himself, with which he did 
not see fit to comply. The assembly appears to 
have shown no wonderment nor yet deep sym- 
pathy at the dangers that had so greatly alarmed 
liiin ; and the Duke of Hamilton, still further 
to irritfite him, expressed his surprise that he 
could be so moved by imaginary fears. This 
taunt, which reflected on his courage, stung 
Dundee to madness ; and leaving the house in 
a rage, he summoned his fifty troopers, mounted 
his horse, galloped through the city, and to a 
friend who asked him whither he was going he 
waved his hat and replied, “ Wherever the spirit 
of Montrose shall direct me 1” The great mar- 
quis, of whom he bore the family name, and to 
whom he was distantly related, was the model 
of his ijnitatiou, especially in the attempt lie 
now meditated. When he was passing under 
the castle walls he halted his troop, and 
sci’ambliug up the rock at a place where the 
precipice is almost perpendicular, he held a 
short conference at a postern gate with the Duke 
of Gordon, whom he vainly pre.ssed to retire 
with him into the Highlands and there raise his 
vassals in tlie cause of King James. While 
this strange interview was going on a crowd 
was collecting at the foot of the rock ; and ns 
these were mistaken for his adherents on tlieir 
way to join him, a report to that eflect was car- 
ried to the Convention and that the duke was 
preparing to fire upon the city. The Duke of 
Hamilton, who knew better, pretended to sliare 
in the general alarm ; arid ordering the doors of 
the building to be locked, and the keys laid 
before him on the table, he caused an alarm to 
be sent through the city by heat of drum. At 
this signal the Covenanters of the west, whom 
Hamilton and Sir John Dalrymple had brought 
to Edinburgh for the purpose, poured out from 
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the murlcy closes and lanes in which they had posed only by five members, the chief of whom 
been concealed, armed, and resolute for action, was the notorious Sir Ueorge Mackenzie, lately 
The consternation of the citizens, the cause in the lord-advocate; but his protest was answered 
which it originated, and these provident mea- by Sir John Dalrymple, his successor in ohice, 
aurcs for their defence, raised the popidarity of with greater eloquence, and avgiunents more 
tlie new c.ause to its height, and the Jacobites cogent than his own. This seiiteuco of the Scot- 
•were everywhere received with threats and tish Convention, by which James and his pos- 
execrations. Nor was the effect less conspicuous terity were declared to have forfeited their 
within the walls of the Convention. Many of rights, was more logical and conclusive than the 
the Jacobite members left the town, several deposition proclaimed against him in England 
went over to the opposite i)ai'ty, and such of upon the plea of desertion or abdication. An 
them as continued their attendance sat and offer of the crown of Scotland was then made to 
looked on in silence. The precipitate conduct William and Mary, and it was accompanied 
of Dundee and the adroit manner in which his with a declaration of rights which went further 


departure had been improved made the Con- than that of England, stating all the inroads 
ventiou unanimous, so that its further business upon liberty of which not only the late king but 
was subject to little delay or disputation.i Charles II. hud been guilty, and defining with 
To settle the government of Scotland by con- clear precision the power of the kingly preroga- 
ferring the crown upon William aud Mary was tive and the rights of the people.^ 
the first proposal ; hut this obvious measure The Convention, having thus ended its pro- 
was encumbered with an impoUimeut. Lord ceedings, sent up three of their memhens to 
Stair had suggested to the new sovereign that London, to tender the crown to William aud 
now was the time to effect the union of the two Mary aud administer the coronation oath. The 
kingdoms ; and William having recommended members on this occasion were the Earl of 
this measure to the Convention, it was earnestly Argyle, whoso father and grandfather had per- 
advoeated by Stair, his son, and Lord Tarhet. ishedonthescaffold— Sir John Dalrymple, lord- 
To the Whigs tlxey suggested, that in the pre- advocate, and Sir James Montgomery. Such a 
sent troubled state of England they might ob- deputation was welcome to William, who took 
tain better terms for a union than at any other the coronation oath in theaoleron Scottish fashion 
period, while they hinted to the Jacobites that by holding up his right hand and repeating 
the negotiations necessary for the purpose might each sentence slowly after him who read it. But 
delay the settlement of the crown and give time there was one part of it at which the new king 
for their party to rally. But the proposal pleased paused. It was the promise “to root out all 
neither the Whigs nor the Jacobites, while the heretics,” while William himself, though a Pres- 
Presbyterian feelings of the nation at large still hyterian, was the champion of toleration aud 
regarded Episcopal England both with fear and king of all chissesof Christians alike. Hestopped 
resentment. Lord Stair and his friends were the Earl of Argyle, who was admiiiiatering the 
therefore obliged to postpone this part of their oath, and declared that he did not mean to oblige 
plan till a better opportunity should arrive, himself to become a persecutor. The eommis- 
The settlement of the crown was of far more sioners answered that no such obligation was 
easy accomplishment. In the English Conven- meant, upon which William said, “Then I take 
tion, where the Whigs and the Tories were it in that sense only.” Another demand in the 
almost balanced, much nice discussion had been Claim of Eight which was presented to William 
employed as to whether James by his flight had vipon this occasion was more reasonable aud 
alidwaSsd the throne or only riewferf it; but on moderate. It was “That Prelacy, and the 
the present occasion, where the Scottish Whigs superiority of any office in the church above 
wholly predominated, no such delicacy was re- presbyters, is, and hath been, a gi’eat aud in- 
quired. They declared at once that James by supportable grievance and trouble to this nation, 
his evil government had forfavlted his roy^ and contrary to the inclinations of the generality 
rights— a term of Scottish law — ^by which his of the people, ever since the Eeformation, they 
children and all his descendants were involved having been reformed from Popery by preshyr 
in the doom of forfeiture.® To save, however, tei-s, and therefore ought to be abolished.” Who 
the rights of the female Hue, it was explained can wonder that after such a bitter endurance of 
that this forfaulture only excluded James, the twenty-eight years they demanded the removal 
pretended Prince of Wales, and all the children of the evil?* 

that might henceforth be procreated by either. WhiletheSoottishConventionwasthustrans- 
This sweeping and decisive measure was op- ^ — . 
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ien-iiig the sovereignty of their country from 
James to William Dundee -was earnestly labour- 
ing to maJte this deed of no avaO. His loyalty, . 
■which he had signalized by such terrible deeds 
of violence and massacre that his name Tvas only 
mentioned ■with a shudder, had been -well re- 
■warded, not only with the plunder of the op- 
pressed, but by the richappointmentsand“honom-s 
conferred upon him by his master; and although 
all his victories hitherto had been over unarmed 
peasants, whom he could ride over or cut down 
with safety, such was his self-confidence, that 
when William landed he offered to collect ten 
thousand disbanded soldiers at the head of whom 
he would drive William and his Dutchmen out 
of the kingdom. It was a strange proposal on 
the part of one who had never borne a separate 
command except in the affair of Drumclog, where 
he was outgeneralled and iguorainioualy put to 
flight by half -armed peasants, to oppose himself 
in the present instance to one of the best generals 
of the age, and an army of veterans whose dis- 
cipline, courage, and confidence in their leader 
had made them the admiration of Europe. His 
offer was uot accepted, and after attending James 
to the place of embarkation he came down to 
Scotland in the hope of disturbing the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, where he was summarily 
got rid of, ns we have seen, by rumours of danger 
to his person and the taunts of the Duke of 
Hamilton. His loyalty to James was unques- 
tionable, while that of all others had given way; 
hut his former deeds had left him no other alter- 
native, as by giving in his adhesion to William 
he eould only purchase a precarious life, and a 
condition of obscurity and contempt. After bis 
un.suoceasful attempt to persuade the Duke of 
Gordon to join him he resolved to prosecute his 
Montrose-like career witliout such a timid asso- 
ciate; and, having heard that James had landed 
in Ireland, he hastened to Inverness, the capital 
of the Highlands, in the hope of gathering an 
army of mountaineers around his standard. His 
arrival was opportune for such a purpose, as 
some of the clans of Lochaber, who had quai’- 
relled with the townspeople about a debt, were 
mustered in arms in the neighbourhood of the 
town. Dundee paid the debt out of his own 
pocket, and became so popular by the deed that 
most of the Highlanders joined his standard. 
From Inverness he penetrated by rapid inarches 
into several of tlie Higliland districts, his forces 
gathering as he flew, so that he soon had an 
army of six thousand men. How easily this 
recruiting was managed may he surmised from 
the following feet. Lord Murray, son of the 
M.arquis of Athole, had raised a thousand men 
upon the estate of his father and that of Lord 
Lovat, who was married to his sister, under the 


assurance that they were to be employed in the 
service of King James, although in reality they 
were raised to serve against him. But Simon 
Fraser, a young man, and cadet of the house of 
Lovat, having learned this treacherous design, 
soon counteracted it by deeper craft of his own. 
He intrigued so successfully with the High- 
landers, that while Lord Murray was reviewing 
them they suddenly broke from their rank.s, 
ran to a neighbouring brook, and after filling 
their bonnets with water and drinking to tlie 
health of King James, marched off with pipes 
playing to join Dundee. Simon Fraser, the 
youth who distinguished himself on this occa- 
sion, was the same person who, under the title 
of Lord Lovat afterwards, obtained such un- 
enviable notoriety in the Jacobite wars of Scot- 
land, and finally perished by execution on Tow er 
Hill.* 

"While Dundee -was making such alarming 
progress in the Highlands the Convention of 
Estates m Edinburgh had not been idle, and 
General Maokay, an able officer, who had won 
high military distinction both in the French and 
Dutch service, was sent against him with a force 
almost equal to his o^wn. But it ■ivas a miscel- 
laneous army, chiefly composed of raw recruits 
with a few regiments of regular soldiers; several 
of the officers were secretly inclined to the cause 
of James, and ready underhand to promote it; 
and Mackay’s proceedings were hampered by 
concealed Jacobites, -who either executed his 
orders remissly or betrayed them to the enemy. 
In spite, however, of these adverse cii'oumstanoes 
he succeeded in cooping up Dundee among the 
mountains, where the latter was obliged to make 
prodigious marches to save his men from utter 
starvation; and this inactivity was increased by 
the ordersof the ex-king from Ireland, not to risk 
an engagement until reinforcements were sent 
to him. These, which at length arrived towards 
the end of June, consisted of only five hundred 
soldiei-s miserably equipped and armed; but 
Dundee, being now free to act on the offensive, 
and learning that Mackay was marcliing through 
Athole to attack Blair Castle, the loss of which 
would cut off the communication between the 
two divisions of the Highlands, which it was 
of the utmost impoi-tance for his cause to keep 
open, advanced to give him battle. His forces 
were already considerably reduced by desertion; 
but he knew from the examples of the wars of 
Montrose that a single victory would suffice to 
rally whole hosts of fresh mountaineers to his 
standard. Learning at Blair Castle that Mackay 
was to advance through the Pass of Killielcran- 

1 Dalrymple; lovafa Memoirs of himaoll; General Itno- 
kay'B HeniMrs of the Ifar in Saotlatid and Irelmul in MS0~ 
IGBJ (M.-iitIaiid Publications). 
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kie, lift resolved there to abide the onset. In- 
stead of defending the pass he drew up on the 
open plain behind it, judging that in the event 
of victory, of which he felt himself assured, the 
retreat of the fugitives would be so difficult as 
to bo all but uortain destruction. It was of 
importance, also, tliat he should hurry on the 
engagement before Mackay could be joined by 
his cavalry, a fox'ce of which the Highlanders 
still were in dread, not only from the size of the 
horses, but their belief that the animals fought 
against their asaailanis with hoofs and teeth. 
Duiideo also sent warning to his adherents in 
Athole to close up the entrance to the Pass of 
ICilliekrahkie when the enemy had passed 
through, so that the escape of the fugitives 
should be rendered still more difficult and pre- 
carious. 

On the morning of the Itith of July Mackay 
left Dunkeld, and after pausing two hours at 
the mouth of the pfws entered it at mid-day. 
It was a straight and almost open road about 
two miles in length, where not more than six 
Or eight men could march abreast, with high 
abrupt mountains on the right, while on the 
left was a precipice which overhung a deep 
dark river, aird on the opposite side of the river 
rose a lofty wooded mountain. The soldiers 
entered this wild and gloomy gorge with awe, 
but met with no resistance; and on emerging 
into the open plain beyond the pass they found 
their enemies drewn up in order, and appa- 
rently more numerous than themselves, for the 
vacancies in their line occasioned by ti'ees and 
clumps of bushes were easily peopled by the 
imagination with troops lying in concealment. 
And yet they only numbered about two thou- 
sand Highlanders and five hundred Irish, while 
Mackay had three thousand foot and a few com- 
panies of horse. The battle commenced before 
sunset, and of manoeuvring there was little or 
none; it was a charge, a confusion, and a flight, 
commenced and ended in a few moments. The 
Highlanders rushed on in compact columns, 
and after giving and receiving a single fire, 
charged with their broadswords, cut their way 
through Mackay’s infantry, and drove them 
pell-mell through the pass from which they had 
so lately emerged, although their brave com- 
mander made every effort to rally them for the 
purpose of an orderly retreat. Dundee, thus 
successful, wished to csdl his wen from the 
spoil, upon which they had flown, to the pur- 
suit, in which case few of the fugitives would 
have escaped; but by that act he sealed his 
own doom. "While spurring his horse and 
pointmer to the pass his i-aised arm left a par-t 
of his side unguarded, and a random bullet 
entering the opening of his cuirass struck Mm 


in the armpit, so that he fell to the ground 
and almost instantly expired. After this there 
was no more fighting, and Mackay, who judged 
from the sudden pause that some distinguished 
peison in the opposite ranks had fallet, was 
enabled to withdraw his men without further 
molestation. As for the Highlanders, to whom 
aU spoil was welcome, after plundering the bag- 
gage they stripped the body of their late com- 
mander and left it lying naked on the field, not- 
withstanding the I’oniantic enthusiasm which 
they are said to have entertained for the gallant 
Dundee, and their I'eadiness to peril their lives 
for his sake. By their other proceedings they 
have made it evident that a freebootirig spreach 
into the Lowlands, and not loyalty to James or 
love for his adventurous captain, was the cause 
of their rising; and after having, according to 
their custom, set up a great stone to mark the 
place where Dundee had fallen, they placed 
themselves under Colonel Cannon, au Irish offi- 
cer, upon whom the command had devolved.* 
But although the chief danger of this insur- 
rection had terminated with the death of Dun- 
dee, au attempt was still ooiitimied, and Cannon, 
having increased his army to between four and 
five thousand men, resolved to attack Dunkeld, 
which was garrisoned by the Cameronian regi- 
ment under the command of Colonel Clelaud. 
Of all the regiments serving against King 
James this was the most odious to the Jacobites, 
on account of the uncompromising character of 
its principles and the alacrity with which it 
had risen against its old oppressor. Nor was 
this dislike confined to the enemies who con- 
frouted them in the field; it was participated in 
by those membei's of the government who were 
secretly inclined to Jacobitism, or whose luke- 
warmness was rebuked by the ardour of Came- 
ronian, zeal ; and on this account the regiment 
Was not only left unsupported in the Highlands 
amidst a hostile population, but denied all sup- 
plies when threatened with au attack. It is 
even said that when they sent for a cask of 
gunpowder they received a barrel of figs ; and 
in their hour of extremity, when they were 
about to be attecked, a troop was withdrawn, 
that they might be weakened by the depriva- 
tion.^ Well might they therefore complain, as 
they did afterwards, that they had been sent 
to Dunkeld only to be betrayed or destroyed. 
With numbers thus diminished to little more 
than 700, this regiment arrived at Dunkeld on 
the 17th of August, the day after the battle of 
Killiekrankie, and on the 18th the enemy sum- 
moned them to surrender. To this demand 
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Gleland boldly replied, “We are faithful suh- 
jeote to King William and Queen Mary, and 
enemies to their enemies, and if you shall make 
any hostile demonsti-ation we will burn all that 
belongs to you, and otherwise chastise you as 
you deserve.” On the morning of the 21st the 
whole army of General Cannon came down 
against them, and the Oameroumns were reso- 
lute in their defence ; entrenching themselves 
behind the houses they repelled every attack, 
until their powder was nearly and their bullets 
altogether spent ; but during the fight several 
of their party were employed in stripping the 
lead from Dunkeld House, melting it in little 
gutters along the ground, and cutting it into 
slugs, which were fired against the assailants. 
They were unanimous in their resolution to 
hold out, and had agreed that should the enemy 
surmount their harriers of defence they would 
retire for their final stand into Dunkeld House, 
and should that he also stormed, to set fire to 
the building and involve themselves with their 
enemies in the ruin of the conllngration. Again 
and again did the Highlanders attempt to drive 
them from their position; every onset, however 
desperate, was repulsed, and at last, when they 
drew off f om the hopeleas attempt, the Came- 
ronians heat their drums, waved their colours, 
and defied them to return and renew their 
fight. Even when their own officers would 
have brought them back they refused, declaring 
their readiness to fight against mortal men, but 
not against incarnate devils. This desperate 
attack and defence continued from seven o’clock 
in the morning till eleven at night, and when 
it was over the Cameronians signalized their 
success by singing psalms and expressing then 
gratitude to the Lord of Hosts in fervent 
jirayer. But their gallant chief, who had in- 
spired them with his spirit and arranged the 
means of their defence, was no more. While 
he was animating Ins men in their retreat into 
Dunkeld House, two bullets .struck him simul- 
taneously, one through the head and the other 
through the liver, and finding himself mortally 
wounded he endeavoured to get into the house, 
that his soldiers might not be discouraged by 
his death, but fell before he could reach the 
threshold.! Such was the end of this chival- 
rous soldier, at the early age of twenty-eight. 
It is unfortunate that we know so little of his 
personal history, but his deeds and his writings 
show that for the age in which he lived he was 
no ordinary character. He only appears in the 
history of this period in passing glimpses, hut 
invariably with distinction; and from the battle 

1 Exact Narrative of tiie Conlliot at Dunkeld, betwixt the 
Earl of Angua' Regiment and the Rebels, collected Irom 
geveral officera of that regiment. 


of Drumclog to his last fight he seems to have 
been always at hand when his party was in 
extremity, or when brave deeds w^ere to be 
achieved. It was well that such a man should 
die the death of a soldier, and still more in the 
hour of victory. His defence of Dunkeld House, 
which was a ret^uital in full for the defeat of 
Killiekrankie, sealed the fate of the campaign, 
and established the Revolution in Scotland. 

While these events were in progre.ss James 
had been making a desperate atteiujit for the 
recovery of his crown in Ii-elaud, a country to 
which his religion endeared him, and where he 
had the best hopes of success. With the aid of 
Louis XIV. he accordingly landed at Kinsale 
on the 12th of March, and proceeded to Dub- 
lin, his whole journey being a triumphal ova- 
tion, while his anival was the signal for the 
whole island, with the exception of Ulster, to 
arm and rise in his cause. It seemed to them 
that the hour of their emancipation had come, 
and the season of revenge for the wrongs of 
their country’s oppression since the time of 
Henry II., and especially the invasion of Crom- 
well, But the misfortunes of James had not 
taught him wisdom, and one of his firat pro- 
ceedings w-as to repeal the Act of Settlement, 
by wliich the gi'eater part of the Protestants, 
both English and Scotch, held their estates in 
Ireland. This incautious deed, which armed 
tlie whole Protestantism of the kingdom against 
him, was aggravated by the mode with which 
it was carried into effect. Troops of armed 
horse and foot were sent out to seize the pro- 
perty of the Protestants; they were excluded 
everywhere from the schools, colleges, and 
churches; and they were even forbid to as- 
semble for religious womhip, or any other pur- 
pose, under pain of death. His next proceed- 
ing was to debase the currency, that funds 
might be obtained for the war, and when his 
Irish parliament remonstrated against .such an 
impolitic proceeding he peevishly remarked, “1 
find all commons are the same.” In what 
quarter to prosecute the war was the next 
question for consideration; hut instead of trans- 
ferring it to Scotland, where he would have 
been joined by Dundee and the Highland clans, 
and by such an accession of Lowland adherents 
as might h.ave opened up his passage to London, 
James, infatuated to the last, resolved to con- 
fine himself in the firat instance to the conquest 
of the province of Ulster, the stronghold of Irish 
Protestantism, and commenced proceedings with 
the siege of its j)riiicipal city, Londonderry, 
which was forthwith invested. 

It was by a grievous error in judgment, and 
doubtless for the fall of a righteous retribution 
upon his own head, that James decided upon 



an enterprise so immaterial to hia own interests, 
and yet so full of difficulties and delays. The 
colonization of Ulster by Scottish settlers in the 
reign of James VI., and the persecutions of the 
Covenanters in those of Charles II. and his 
brother, which had driven many of them to 
tills province, as a Goshen of religious liberty 
and safety, had made it strong, not only in its 
Protestant but Presbyterian feelings; and to 
the intensity of its repugnance to Popery was 
added the remembrance of the injuries in- 
flicted upon its inhabitants by the Stuarts, and 
their resolntioa rather to die to a man than 
submit anew to the proscribed dynasty. Lon- 
donderry, which was the focus of this animating 
spirit, was chiefly iuliahited by Scottish Pres- 
byterian colonists and their descendants, and 
they had shown of what temper they were be- 
fore the flight of James from London. In the 
attempts of the Earl of Tyrconiiel, the royal 
deputy, to secure this piirt of Ireland for his 
master, he endeavoured to introduce a Popish 
garrison of 1200 men into the town; but no 
sooner did it appeal’ than the inhabitants shut 
the gates, raised the drawbridge, armed them- 
selves from the magazines and guardhouse, and, 
pointing the gnus upon the walls against the 
garrison, compelled it to retire. Their example 
was followed over the province, and nearly the 
whole of Ulster was armed and ready for the 
invader. But except in this resolute spirit 
Londonderry was iU fitted for a regular siege; 
its walls were weak and decayed, its cannon 
almost unserviceable, and Colonel Luudy, who 
had been appointed its governor by William, 
blit who was secretly a .Jacobite, represented 
the place as untenable and proposed a surrender. 
But no sooner did this proposal reach the ears 
of the inhabitants, than they rose against him 
and the officers who abetted his treason, and 
this uproar was at its height when the army of 
Janies approached the town and summoned it 
to suiTeiider. But at this critical moment 
Captain Murray, a gallant officer, with a troop 
of horse arrived at the opposite side of the 
town, and was received by the people with 
rapturous welcome, and the summons of James 
was answered with a cannon-shot that killed 
an officer by his side. After this nothing hut 
a war of extremity could follow, and dismayed 
at the prospect, all who were faint-hearted or 
secretly inclined to the enemy left the town; 
even Luudy, its recreant goveraor, stole away 
disguised as a porter, and bearing a load on hia 
hack. But hia place was better supplied by 
Major Baker, who was chosen governor, and 
Dr. Walker, a clergyman, rector of Donogh- 
more, and the true hero of the defence of Lon- 
donderry, who was appointed his assistant. A 


few brave Scotsmen, also, who were skilful in 
military operations, threw thonisclviw into the 
town, and assisted in repairing the fortifications,, 
as fai’ as shortness of time and limited means, 
would permit. Still, however, nothing more 
than about 7000 militia remained for the defence 
of a place assailed by an army of 20,000 regular 
troops with the king at their head. 

Operations were now commenced in regular 
form, and the defence of Londonderi'y was to 
form one of the most interesting episodes in the 
history of civic heroism. By night and by day 
the army of James was attacked by unexpected 
sallies, in which its works were destroyed and 
its detachments cut. oft'; at any hour, whether 
of light or darkness, of storm or sunshine, the 
besiegers were harassed by sudden onslaughts, 
which were all the more formidable as tboy 
were conducted, not by formal rule, but the 
enthusiastic courage of the defenders, and such 
gallant officers as volunteered to head them, 
and who vied with each other in the boldness 
fuid success of their onsets. James soon be- 
came weary of a harassing warfare that 
brought him not a step nearer to success, and 
after eleven days of fruitless efforts he retired 
to Dublin to open the Irish parliament, leaving 
the command of the array to General Itosen, 
who had been trained in the exterminating 
wars of Louis XIV. in the Palatinate. This 
new conmiander was an apt officer of such a 
school, and while the siege was now conducted 
with greater vigour and skill, its ojieratioiis 
were characterized by acts of barbarity unknown 
in civilized warfare. Laying waste the country 
for ten miles round the town, and driving all 
the inhabitants under the walls to perish of 
hunger, he threatened that if Londonderry did 
not surrender in ten days, he would put every 
one within it to the sword. And there these 
defenceless crowds were cooped up for two clays 
and two nights between the fire of both parties, 
until for very shame they were allowed to retire, 
but only to find their homes in aslies, and all 
tlieir property destroyed or carried away. On 
the other hand, the besieged erected a tall 
gibbet on one of the ba,stious, to hang all pri- 
soners who fell into their hands by way of re- 
taliation, and desired a priest to be sent to con- 
fess and prepare them for execution. But 
within the walls the miseries of disease and 
famine were now added to th ose of war. Cooped 
up in such narrow limits. Baker the governor 
died, and fifteen officers were buried in one 
day. The provisions, which were scanty enough 
at the beginning of the siege, were soon con- 
sumed, and the people had to austain life as 
they best could by horse-flesh, tallow, starch, 
salted hides, and impure vermin, until even 
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these miserable resources began to fail. Thus 
it was also with their ammunition. Their 
cannon-balls failed, so that they were obliged 
to use balls made of brick and covered with 
lead. But their Scottish pertinacity only grew 
stronger under these difficulties, so that there 
was not a word of surrender; and when General 
Hamilton, one of the officers of James, urged 
them to yield on moderate terms, they asked 
him tauntingly in return, “ Did he think that 
they could jdace reliance in the offers of one 
who had himself betrayed the trust with which 
his master had charged him?” 

It was only when they could do and endure 
no more that relief at last ai-rived. When 
tidings reached England of the brave defence 
of Londonderry, and the straits to which its 
people were reduced, the popular cry to relieve 
them was so loud, that a supply of provisions 
and a reinforoemont of 5000 men were sent for 
the purpo-se. But the command of this convoy 
was placed under Colonel Percy Kij-k, the in- 
famous butcher of the people of the West of 
England after the Monmouth insurrection had 
been suppressed, and who, strangely enough, 
had now obtained the confidence of William. 
Kirk, who undertook the commission with no 
great zeal, did not arrive at Lough Foyle until 
the l?)th of June, and even then his proceedings 
were provokiugly dilatory, although his ships I 
were within sight of the besieged, whose hopes 
and fears were equally excited to frenzy. After ■ 
having thus tantalized tliem, he retired to the 
Inch, an island six miles below the town, pre- 
tending that the boom and other works by 
which the river w.as secured were too strong 
■ for his ships; and here he lay at anchor, after 
increasing the dismay of tlie besieged by advis- 
ing them to husband their provisions. At 
lengtli, when the garrison wa.s so far reduced 
that nothing was left but surrender or volun- 
tary death by starvation, he resolved to attempt 
the relief of the town. Three victual frigates, 
and a man-of-war to cover them, were scut on 
this expedition, and as tliey sailed townward the 
walls were crowded with the famished inhabi- 
tants, The vessels went gallantly onward, and 
the foremost victualler broke the boom but was 
run aground by the shook, and at this disaster 
a shrill cry, like the wail of women, was heard 
from the townfolks on the walls, while the de- 
spair was such that their faces seemed to have 
become black in tbe eyes of each other. Bnt 
the delay was only for an instant; the victualler, 
assailed by the enemy, replied to them with a 
heavy cannonade, and got dear into deep water 
by the rebound of her own guns. The way 
was thus cleared for the entrance of the whole 
armament, and Londonderi'y with Ireland itself 
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was saved. But such a noble defence could 
not be made without a heavy sacrifice, and ou t 
of 76(X) men, who originally composed the gar- 
rison, only 4000 remained, of whom 1000 were 
unfit for service, while the rest were so worn 
with hunger and fatigue that they were move 
like ghosts than living men. The food was re- 
ceived like manna from heaven, and the first 
act of their joy was to walk in procession to the 
church, and give fervent thanks to God for 
their deliverance. As there was no longer any 
hope of reducing the town by famine, the siege, 
after having continued three mouths and a 
half, was raised on the following day.’- 

The example of Londonderry was not lost- 
npon Ulster at large, to which the war was con- 
fined ; and no sooner had the siege been raised 
than a signal defeat wma inflicted upon a hirge 
portion of the Irish army at Newton-Butler. 
On this occasion 6000 of Tyrconnel’s troops were 
met by 2600 Inniskillinera, and .so completely 
routed, that 2000 were killed, 500 driven into 
a lake iuid drowned, and 300 taken prisoners. 
This disaster wiis so shameful in the estimation 
of theii' commander, General Macartney, that 
he sought to hide his shame in a soldier’s grave. 
Eefusing, therefoi’e, to fly or surrender, he con- 
tinued to fight until he sank covered with 
wounds, and only then expressed his apprehen- 
sion that none of them might prove mortal.''® 
Ulster being thus preserved William, whose 
attention had hitherto been occupied by the 
dhflciilties that beset him in England ami upon 
the Continent, was able to turn his efforts in the 
direction of Ireland. Instead, however, of .send- 
ing the army raised by James, in which he could 
not trust, to the seat of war, lie raised a fresh 
army ot English. Scoteli. Dutch, Danes, and 
Huguenots, who had been persecuted in France 
for their religion ; and the same feeling of in- 
security made him intrust the command to 
Marshal Schomberg, a celebrated Protestant 
general. So unaccustomed, however, had the 
country been to military expeditions, that Scliom- 
berg was compelled to repair to Ireland with 
only part of his army, and this also so miserably 
officered imd provided, that, instead of driving 
the enemy out of the island, he was himself 
cooped up at Dundalk, and obliged to atand on 
the defensive, while nearly half of his troops 
perished by sickne.ss or in skinni.shes.''* Those 
dilatory and indecisive proceedings irritated the 
military spirit of William, and the first interval 
he could obtain from his growing troubles was 
devoted to an expedition to Ireland in peraon. 


> Walker's jlccoiMi* of the Siege of Limdomicmj; M'Konzie: 
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He landed there on the 1 4th of June, 1690, about those plans of assassination, by which William 
ten months after Schomberg had arrived, and wtis to be removed by secret murder when he 
having extricated tlie old nm-shal from hia dif- could no longer bn dislodged by foree, wc retuvu 
fioulties he advanced to commence a freSh cam- to the events in Scotland which occm-red after 
paigri. On the 2i)Ui of Juno James had taken the battle of Killieknuddo. William sent no 
iipastrongpoaitionoii tliei'iglitbuiikoftberiver more troops to Scotlaml, declaring ihat it was 
Boyne, where be resolved to abide the issue, and needless after the death of Diuulee, and in this 
on the following day William took up his posi- he was right ; the w.ar liad languished so com- 
tion on tlm left b:iiik, Tims brouglit within pletely that the army of James Wiis at last dis- 
reach of each other the armies, burning with banded, and not a foot of Scottish territory re- 
religions anlagoni.sm, and their leadens having presented his cause except the Bats.s llock, in 
iwthing less than a crown at stake upon the the Firth of Forth, which had been lately used 
issue, the contest was likely to be long, and at as a state prison for the confinement of the 
ail Bvenla to be deadly. On the day before the oppressed (lovenauters. Here a few men, not 
battle AVilliam rode along the left bimk of the exceeding fifteen or twenty souls, in the des- 
river to reconnoitre the opposite lines and dis- peration of loyalty, still continued to hold out 
' cover the best place to force a passage, but W'as for their dethroned sovereign ; and the form of 
marked Viy the enemy on the other aide, who government of this strange community ami their 
pointed and fired two field pieces, one of the balls mode of subsistence was the marvel of the main- 
killing a man and two horses; but the second laud, from which the sea-girdled perpendicular 
ball grazed the shoulder of William himself, rock w!is visilde in storm and sunshine. But 
tearing off a part of the skin along with the cloth this garrison posses.sed a boat in which descents 
of liis coat, and causing him to stoop in the couhl be nimle for provi.fions, or intelligence 
.saddle. The enemy, who saw thus, believed that conveyed to their friends; and, to prevent its 
he was killed ; the tidings were conveyed with being recognized, it was changed as often as 
almost electric rapidity to every court in Europe; possible for another, while its .safety was ensured 
and the wild joy of his enemies, as well as the by being hoisted up by a crane on the rock, so 
dismay of his friends, showed what impovtauce as to he out of sight of any cruiser. But, in 
was attached to the idea of his demise. But the needful exchanges, they at last got a boat 
William, on I'eceiving the hurt, said coolly to too heavy for hoisting; and, being left floating 
those around him, that the ball should have at the foot of the rock, it was carried away by 
come nearer to do him harm. After .allowing their enemie.s in the night. Thinking that they 
his wound to be dressed he continued hia survey would now be ready to submit the government 
of the defences of James, and planned the cross- seht a .sergeant nud party of .soldiers to offer 
ing of the Boyne, which wa.s effected on the 1st favourable terms; but during the parley the 
of July. Tile partienhu’s of the fight were of garrison desired the sergeant to come iioarer, 
sneh a complieated descnptjon that an account that they might more distinctly hriar his words, 
of them is unnecessary; it is enough to state He complied; and no sooner had he come within 
that while James kept at a wary distance from their roach than these cunning occupants of the 
danger, and thought more of a safe retreat than Bass pounced upon hia boat, made him and his 
victory, William was in the hottest of the fight, party prisoners, and compelled them to aid iu 
and superinteuding every charge in person. The hoisting it to the place of safety. Soon after a 
consequencewasthatevery defence of the enemy Danish ship liaving come within the reach of 
was carried, and their whole army, right, left, their eaimon, they obliged the vessel to bring to; 
and centre put to flight. James himself fled to and, having made it pay toll by a snpjily of pro- 
Dublin that night, but not resting there, he visions and other necessaries, they embarked 
travelled all night until he reached Duncannon; their prisoners on board, as they were unwilling 
and, still not thinking himself safe, be there em- to have any superfluous mouths among thorn, 
barked for France with a few attendants. The In this str.ange way a handful of men perched 
difference of the two commanders on this occa- upon a rook, and subsisting as preoiiriously as 
sion was so striking, that the Irish, though suf-, the .sea-fowl whose domain they shared, lived in 
fering from their defeat, remai-ked on it with a government of their own, and exacted triliute 
that peculiar humour which they can manifest of all who sailed within the circle of their 
under the greato,st misfortune-s, “Let us only dominion, while the very oddity of their mode 
exchange kings with you," they said to the vie- of life and the caricature it presented of the ob- 
toi.s, “and we will be glad to fight the battle of noxious cause it typified, seems to Lave induced 
the Boyne over again,” the ruling jiowers to tolerate its existence. But 

Ireland being thus virtually conquered anew, the joke at length became flat and stale, and 
iuuljumes Ivaving no resource in France except such iirocautions wore used that in the be- 
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ginning of 1694 the garrison was starved, into a 
surrender. Its members, however, might con- 
gr.'itiilate themselves Hint they had stood out 
against three kingdoms, and had been the last of 
the adherents of James who submitted to yield.* 

It might have been thought that the accession 
of William to the throne would have given satis- 
faction to the Scots. But with the e.vtinction 
of persecution there was also a revival of the 
old religious differences which the common suf- 
fering had hitherto tended to suppress. And 
first of all was the renewal of tJie umbrage be- 
tween the Presbyterian and Episcopal jjarties, 
which the late attempts for the restoration of 
Popery had reduced to temporary peace. Almost 
all the lower and middling ranks and a great 
proportion of the gentry were Presbyterians, 
and longed for the re-establishment of their 
church and its predominance over every other. 
On the other hand Episcopacy was strongly 
adhered to by the higher nobility and heads of 
the landed aristocracy, in whom the wealth and 
political influence of the country waa chiefly 
vested. It wa.s ako strong in the colleges, which 
were filled with students who had been reared 
under the teaching of Prelacy, and who were 
ready to adopt it, should it become the estab- 
lished church of their country The two pai'- 
ties were so equally balanced in the estimate of 
political calculation, that the adhesion of William 
would he sufficient to turn the scide. William, 
himself a Presbyterian, altbongh somewhat 
Erastiau according to the reckoning of the Scots, 
would have given the preference to his co-reli- 
gionista. But, on the other hand, the Prolatists 
of Scotland were Jacobites, and closely allied to 
the Prelatists of England, and on both accounts 
it was dangerous to reject them. In this diffi- 
culty his desire was that the two parties would 
compromise their diilerences by adopting a sort 
of modified Episcopacy; but, finding such aunion 
hopeless, he ordered his ministers to consent in 
parliament to whatever form of church govern- 
ment would best satisfy the peoifle. 

Another difficulty of William in the manage- 
ment of Scottish affairs arose from the selfish 
expectations of individuals. Almost all had 
more or less intrigued for the Eevoliition and 
concurred in placing the crown upon his head; 
and these being accomplished they waited for 
their rew.ard. But the reward was either not 
forthcoming or far below their hopes. The ap- 
plicants were so many, and the offices to be filled 
so few and unprofitable, that, let William act as 
he might, he was certain to create more enemies 
than friends by the proceeding. In this diffi- 


culty it was natural that he should give the pre- 
ference to those exiles who had taken refuge 
with him in Holland, and accompanied him in 
his expedition, and to these he therefore gave 
his chief confidence and the highest offices. 
Lord Stair was restored to his office of president 
of the session, and his son. Sir John Dahymple, 
appointed lord-advocate. Lord Melville, who 
had been engaged in the Momnouth conspiracy, 
and on the detection of the Eye House Plot had 
been compelled to fly to Holland, was made 
secretary of state, but to act under the direction 
of Lord Stair and his son.* In the hands of 
these three the appointment to places and the 
management of affaire were intrusted, and soon 
after, Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Cromarty, 
and Lord Breadalhane were associated in their 
councils. And in the important affairs of the 
Scottish Church William was principallydireeted 
by Caratairs, the minister who had suffered the 
torture of the thumbscrew, and afterwards taken 
refuge in Holland, who, from liis great ecole-sias- 
tical influence, went in Scotland by the nickname 
of Cardinal Carstahs. But the names of the 
disappointed, who, in consequence of their scanty 
reward, were eager to vent their discontent in 
opposition to the measures of the ruling party, 
would form a bead-roll too copious for rehearsal. 
The chief of them was the IJuke of Hamilton, 
the highest nobleman of Sootlancl, who was put 
off with the empty honour of being king’s oom- 
inissioner; and Sir James Montgomery, who had 
expected the office of secretary of state, and in 
consequence of his disappointment had left his 
party and taken to intriguing with the Jacobites. 

In parliament these variances had assumed a 
distinctive character, and were represented by 
three great parties. The first was the Jacobite, 
still strong, and full of hope that the fallen 
dynasty would yet be restored. The second 
was the high Presbyterian party, denominated 
“the club,” whose principal leader waaSir Patrick 
Hume of Polwai’t. The third consisted of the 
moderate Presbyterians, headed by Lord Mel- 
ville, secretary of state, and the Earl of Craw- 
ford. The offences, however, of the first of these 
parties had subjected them to penalties and dis- 
qualifications by which their politicjil influence 
waa materially weakened. On the IStli of 
April, 1689, a proclamation had been made by 
the Convention requiring that William and 
Mary should be publicly prayed for .as King 
and Queen of Scothand, and that those clergymen 
who refused .should be deprived of their bene- 
fice.s; hut the Epiacopa,! clergy neither com- 
plied with this order, nor yet with a subsequent 
one by which a day of public thauksgiving waa 


appointed. They had also corresponded with ' 
James and Viscount Dundee, and supplied in- 
telligence to the latter previous to the battle 
of Killiekrankie ; and for their refusal and sub- 
sequent trc.-Lson 202 were brought to trial before 
the privy-council, and of this number 179 wei’e 
sentenced to deprivation. Although this sen- 
tence in many cases was not carried into effect, 
it was auffieient to subject the whole body to 
suspicion. Such was the state of parties when 
the Convention, now a parliamenl^ met in April, 
1690.1 

This important meeting was regarded as the 
great crisis of the Scottish Church. In what 
manner or degree was Episcopacy to be set 
aside 1 In what form, and with how much 
liberty, wsis Presbyterianism to be restored? 
■William had already too distinctly seen that 
the Scottish Episcopalians were confirmed in 
their Jacohitism, and he had been convinced by 
Carstairs that tlie Pre.sbytevian party alone w’as 
to be relied upon for the security of his Scottish 
crown. But neither he nor Cawtairs his chap- 
lain were desirous that the old Pre.sbyterian 
Iiierocraoy should be restored, in which the 
clergy should prefloniinate both in secular and 
eoolesinatieal matters, but rather that a system 
conformed to the improved spirit of the age 
would be established, in which the magisterial 
and clerical offices should be kept separate and 
distinct, and both made amenable to royal super- 
intendence. More effectually to ensure this 
result, the Earl of Crawford was appointed 
president ; and by his private instructions he 
was to concede whatever was demanded short of 
these necessary limits. By this royal acquies- 
cence the difficulties of the church were settled 
with a facility and expedition unwonted in the 
Scottish annals, and the Eevolution Settlement 
accomplished. 

The ■first proceeding was to rescind the Act 
of Supremacy under which the church had so 
grievously suffered diuing the late unhappy 
reigns, and on the 26th of April a vote was 
passed decreeing its entire abolition. On the 
same day another important act was passed, re- 1 
storing to their churches the ministera who had i 
been ejected in January, 1661. Such of them 
as survived returned accordingly to their old 
charges, while the displacement of their Epis- 
copal iueurabents was magnified by the Jacobite 
pai ty as an .act not of justice but cruel persecu- 
tion. At the same time justice in some degree | 
was done to the real sufferers who had endured | 
the tyranny of the Stuarts by rescinding their | 
fines ami forfeitures, and by repealing all the | 
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[ laws imposed upon those 'who took the Covenants 
or who had in any way been guilty of religious 
nonconformity. Then came the chief difficulty, 
which was the restoration of the Presbytorian 
form of church government. This difficulty arose 
partly from the Preiati.sts, who still lioped f ra- 
the restoration of their church, and partly from 
the reluctance of the king, who was unwilling 
to recognize the divine right of 'Presbytery, and 
anxious that the opportunity might still be left 
open of amalgamating the two churches into 
such a modified Episcopacy as would promote 
the union of Scotland with England. Accord- 
ingly, on the draft of this act, which -was sub- 
mitted to his previous revisal, he made such 
alterations as might favour his plan .should the 
opportunity arrive, but leaving some latitude 
to the commissioner in adhering more closely 
to the original form if the royal modifioation.9 
were unaccoj)table.^ But on the 7th of June 
the act was passed in all or nearly all its orig- 
inal integrity, “ratifying the Confession of 
Faith, and settling Pre,sbyterjan church goveni- 
ineut.” By this act Prelacy was again stated to 
be “a great and insnj)portable grievance, and 
contrary to the inclination of the generality of 
the people ever since the Eeformation, tliey 
having 'been refoi-med from Popery by Presby- 
ters;” and the Presbyterian form was eluirao- 
terized as “ the government of Christ’s cluirch 
within this nation, agreeable to the Word of 
God, and most conclnoive to tlje advaucenieiit 
of true piety and godliness and the establishing 
of peace and tranquillity within this realm.” 
It was also declared tliat the government of 
the church was henceforth vested in those 
Presbyterian ministers who had been ejected 
in 1661, and such ministers and elders as they 
had “admitted and received or might hereafter 
admit and receive.” The General Assembly 
was allowed “to try and purge out all insuf- 
ficient, negligent, scandalous, and erroneous 
ministers by due course of ecolesiastieal proofs 
and censures.” On the 19th of July the parlia- 
ment proceeded to consider the subject of pat- 
ronage, and an act was passed abolishing it, and 
declaring that in the case of any vacancy in a 
parish “ the heritor's of the said parish, being 
Protestants, and the elders, are to name .and 
propose the person to the whole congregation, 
to be either approved or disapproved by them, 
their reasons, if they disapproved, to be judged 
of by the presbytery.” On the other hand, as a 
compensation to the patron for relinquishing 
his right of presenting, he was empowered to 
raise 300 marks from the parish, and to receive 
those 'teinds to which none could show an herit- 
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able title, and -wliicli bad always been consi- 
dered the patrimony of the church. Having 
passed these acts for the re-establidiment of 
Presbytery, a General Assembly was appointed 
to be held in Edinburgh on the 16th of October 
to curry them into effect. 

On that date the members of assembly met ; 
and well might they gaze in wonderment at such 
a meeting after the doors had been closed upon 
them for nearly forty years. There were three 
parties in the church represented in this assembly. 
The first were the ejected ministers. — men who 
had borne the brunt of persecution, and of whom 
not more than sixty survived. Another party 
were the Indulged minkters — men who had 
yielded to the storm and exercised their office 
under a Prelatio government, but who more thsur 
doubled all the other members combined. The 
third were the extreme Presbyterians, -who bad 
withdrawn themselves with Cameron, Cargill, 
and Eenwiok — men who had not only refased 
every kind of compliance as sinful, but met then' 
persecutors with defiance and resistance. Thus 
the second party, which was pledged to moderate 
nieaanre.s, could outvote the rest and act in ac- 
cordance with the lessons of Carstairs and the 
wislie,s of his royal master. The effect of this 
preponderance was apparent in the proceedings 
of the assembly. Mr. Hugh Kennedy, one of 
tile ministers of Edinburgh, was elected moder- 
ator, and Lord Carmichael presided as king’s 
oonmiisi3iouer. The king’s letter recommended 
a calm and peaceable course of proceeding, and 
the answer of the assembly was in similar 
terms, and with asauranceH of the modemtioir 
with which their duties would be performed. 
An act of assembly appointing a national fast 
threatened to give rise to angry discussion. The 
extremeparty orCameroniansinsisted that, along 
with the appointment, the causes should be stated 
in full, and that these ought to comprise not only 
the national sins in general but the offences of 
particular bodies — rulers, ministers, and people. 
But as such a proceeding would have revived 
old quarrels and furnished ground for fresh 
contention the proposal was refused, and the 
as.semhly contented itself with a general con- 
fe.ssiou. The rest of their proceedings, which 
were characterized by diligence and modenation 
and a due desire for the spiritual welfare of the 
people, especially in the more benighted dis- 
tricts, were thus recorded in their letter to the 
king at the close of the session : “We engaged 


to your majesty that in all things that should 
come before us we should carry ourselves with 
that calmness and moderation wliich becometh 
the ministers of the go-spel of grace ; so now, in 
the close of the assembly, we presiime to ac- 
quaint your majesty that, through the good 
hand of God upon us, we have in a great mea- 
sure performed accordingly. Having applied 
oiiraelve.s mostly and especially to what con- 
cerned this whole church, and endeavoured by 
all means, ecclesiastical and proper for us, to 
promote the good thereof, together with the 
quiet of the kingdom and your niajasty’s con- 
tentment, God hath been pleased to bless our 
endeavours in our receiving to the unity and 
order of this church some who had withdrawn, 
and now have joined us, and in providing for 
the promoting of religion and the knowledge of 
God in the most barbarous places of the High- 
lands, which may he the sure way of reducing 
these people also to your majesty’s obedience; 
and especially in regulating the ministers of 
this church after .so great revolutions and altera- 
tions, for we have, according to the use and 
practice of the church ever since the first re- 
formation from Popery, appointed visitations 
both for the southern and northern parts of this 
kingdom, consisting of the gravest and most 
experienced ministers and eldeia, to whom we 
have given instructions that none of them be 
removed from their places but such as are either 
insufficient, or scandalous, or erroneous, or su- 
pinely negligent; and that those of them be 
admitted to the nuuisterud communion with us 
who, upon due trial, and in a competent time 
for that trial, shall be found to be orthodox in 
doctrine, of competent abilities, of a godly, 
peaceable, and loyal convereatioii, and who shall 
be judged faitliful to God and to the goveni- 
meut, and who shall likewise own, submit unto, 
and concur with it. We have also taken care 
that all persona who have received wrong in any 
inferior judicatory of this church shall be duly 
redressed.’”^ Such were the proceedings of the 
first General Assembly after the Eevolutiou 
and under the Revolution Settlement. By 
that Settlement itself the church liad been freed 
from bondage and replaced in its former dignity, 
and those high principles of independence of 
state eonti’ol against which the Stuarts had 
warred so pertinaciously were now the subjects 
of frank and full recognition. 

* Acts of o&neral AssmMy, A.c. leuo. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

B13IGN Ol? WILLIAM HI. (1090-1702). 

Desire of WUliam to restore order in the Highlands — Plan for reeoneiling the Highland chiefs to his govorn- 
lueiit— The Earl of Breadalbane intrusted with its maniigemant— His suspicions conduct— Tempor.'iry 
pacification of Hie Highlands effected— The Macdonalds of Glencoe — ^Their chief takes the oaths to gov- 
ernment— Purpose to destroy him and his clan— Correspondence in matiu-ing the plan between Dalrymplo 
and Breadallmne— Treacherous arrangement concluded— Massacre of Glencoe— Its feroeioms and selfish 
1 refleotod on William by the event — ^The Darien Scheme— Antecedents of William 
fcs oontriver— Particulars of the plan — ^His own statemonte on the subject— A company formed 
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As tlie oliief strength of Jiicohitism lay in 
the Highlands, it was impossible that the na- 
tion could be free from, alarm until these tur- 
bulent districts were reduced, to order. The 
poverty of the country, the ignorance of the 
people, their lawless, restless habits and love 
of martifd enterprise, Laid them open to every 
daring intriguer; and the instances of Montrose 
and Claveihouse had shown how easily they 
could he roused in the cause of the Stuarts, :uid 
what changes might be effected in the govern- 
ment by a sudden ontbreah in the Highlands. 
Nor was this the worst, for even in time of 
peace the Highlanders regarded the Lowlaiid.s 
as their original birthright of which they had 
been deprived by the strong hand, and which, 
they w'ere justified in phiudering whenever 
opportunity olioved. On this account alone 
tho Lowlanders among other complaints had 
stated, that the “not taking an effectual course 
to repress the depredations and robberies by 
the Highland clans is a grievance.” The at- 
tention of William was necessarily called to this 
subject, hut ha wiis a stranger to the man- 
ners of the mountaineers, and obliged to rely 
on the counsels of those who were their lieredi- 
tary uncmues. More gentle measures, indeed, for 
pacification than those of fire and sword had 


been at first contemplated. The chief of these 
was the plan which, at a later period and with 
certain modifications, vvas adopted by the Earl 
of Chatham. It was proposed that regiments 
of four thousand Highlanders should bo formed 
as a local militia for the service of government, 
that each regiment should be commanded by 
its own chieftain, who should receive a general’s 
pay during the period of service, and that when 
the appointed days of training liad ended, each 
soldier should bo sent home witli a gratuity. 
But to train and arm bodies of men of whose 
fidelity to the government they could not be 
assured, was regarded as impolitic and danger- 
ous. This difficulty, however, was disposed of 
by the Earl of Breadalbane, the originator and 
proposer of the scheme. He suggested that a 
capital sum should be funded, and that the 
chiefs should receive the interest of it as pay- 
ment. This funding of the money, he alleged, 
would secure the steadfastness of their allegiance 
by the perpetuity of the reward, and the facility 
with which it might he stopped in the event of 
disloyalty. 1 

Such was the advice of the Earl of Breadal- 
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bane, whom Maekay described in the following 
terms ; “ He is cunning- as a fox, -wise as a ser- 
pent, but as slippery as an eelj no government 
can trust him but where his own private inter- 
est is in view."! His counsel was adopted, and 
a sum, said to have been as much a.s twenty 
thousand pounds, to oan-y it out was placed at 
his disposal. He was also directed by William 
to pay particular attention to the great chiefs, 
Donald Macdonald, MacLean, Glaimuiald, Glen- 
garry, Lochiel, and the Mackenzies, and to offer 
a sum not exceeding £2000, or rank under an 
earldom, to any high chief who should set such 
a price upon his services. “ His commission to 
negotiate with these Highland magnates -was 
dated 24th of April, 1690. But .-us a counter- 
part to these conciliatory and profitable orders, 
“ letters of fire and sword” were issued against 
all who refused to comply by appearing before 
a civil judge before the lat of January, 1692, 
and taking the oath of allegiance. At these pro- 
clamations there w-as a movement and stir in the 
Highlands, and every chief who either coveted 
the promised rewards or dreaded the penalties 
made haste to give the required assnr.ances to 
government. But these oaths were accounted by 
them of no binding value. Devoted heart and soul 
to the cause of James, they considered that as 
an obligation to which all others must yield; and 
before they pledged themselves to William, they 
had obtained permission from their former king 
to lay down their arms and resume themat amore 
favourable opportunity. It was thus then that 
they swore allegiance to the present sovereign, 
and returned to their homes to laugh at the 
empty ceremony. Nor was Breadalbane him- 
self thought more honest in the negotiation.' 
His frequent interviews with the Highland 
chiefs at hi.s residence of Kilcliurn, upon the 
peninsula of Loch Awe, -were full of suspicion and 
mystery : it has even been .said, that while pre- 
tending zeal for the cause of William, he kept 
up his connection with the court of St. Germain.s, 
and that he had assured the chiefs that he wa.s 
working for the interests, not of the Prince of 
Orange, hut King James, But if so, he was 
not singular in his duplicity. Such was the 
double-dealing of the politicians of this period, 
both English and Scotch, that the reign of 
William is the moat mysterious and perplexing 
era of British history. It is certain, however, 
that he did not account for the large sum with 
which government had intrusted him; and that 
when the hour of reckoning came, after his 
duplicity had been discovered, he was too power- 
ful to be closely catechised. This he showed 


1 Saoret Services durimj the reigns of William, Anne, and 
George L, by John Macikay. 

2 Melville Papers. 


when he was required by Lord Nottingham to 
make a statement of hi.s dishunsements. “ My 
lord,” he replied, “ the Highlands are quiet — 
the money is spent — and this is the best way 
of accounting among friends.” He even de- 
maiiiled repayment of £2000 which he pretended 
to have laid out in addition to the original 

A hollow pacification of the Highlands had 
no\y been effected ; Appiu, Keppocli, Olanran- 
ald. Glengarry, Jjocliiel, and the principal Ja- 
cobite chiefs had come in and sworn allegiance; 
and the chief annoyance at this treaciierous 
calm was felt by Sir John Dalrymple, Master 
of Stair, who expressed his fears that nothing 
short of a wholesale extermination would effec- 
tually compose the Highlands. But one clan 
remained on which vengeance might be dealt and 
revenge satisfied. This wiis the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe, with which Bread-albaue was at feud, 
and which might conveniently he made the scape- 
goat of the rest. Its chief, MacDonald, was not 
of high rank, and his clan was but an offshoot of 
the great family of the MiicDonalds; but he 
had been out with Dundee, and was a notable 
hyter of Lowland cfittle, while his people were 
characterized as bitter Jacobites and Papists. 
Knowing the ticklish predicament in which he 
stood, and that the letters of lire and sword 
might be e.xecuted against him in tlieir fullest 
meaning, the old chieftain, MacDonald, bettor 
known by the name of Maclan (or son of John), 
hastened down towards the close of 1691 to 
Port-'William, the nearest military station, to 
tender the oath of allegiance to government. 
This Colonel Hill, the commander, refused to 
receive, as not being commissioned by govern- 
ment ; blit moved by the earnest entreaties of 
the chief he sent him to the sheriff' of Argyle, 
with an urgent letter beseeching him to receive 
a. lost sheep to mercy. Eighty miles on foot, 
and in the depth of winter, had this old Celt to 
travel before he could reach the sheriff, who 
lived near Inverary, and with all his efforts the 
day of grace had expired before he arrived, 
while to add to his danger the sheriff was ab- 
sent, and did not return home until a day or 
two later. This functionary, one of the Camp- 
bells, who were at feud with the MacDonalds, 
hesitated to receive the oath; hut, overcome by 
the aged wan-ior’s tears and enti-eatie,s, he at 
last consented, and dismissed Maclau to hia 
home in peace. 

The oath of the chieftain, along with those of 
the others in the same county, wa.s i-egistered 
and duly transmitted to the privy-coimdl. But 
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finding that Maclan Lad not qualified until the 
Otli of January (l()S)2)j when the last day of 
grace liad expired, the clerks were doubtful 
wliether the oath should bo received as valid. 
The matter was takeu into consideration by the 
privy-council, apparently to obviate the difii- 
otilty, but in reality, as it afterwards appeared, 
for a veiy dilloreut purpose; and when the roll 
was returned to the clerks the name of the 
chief of Glencoe had been carefully erased. 
And by whom had this fraudful villainy been 
efiected ! When suspicion was aftei'wards awak- 
etied and a search instituted there was little 
the guilt upon Ereadalbane 
Stair, whom the earl had 
in in his feud against Glencoe 
and his clan. And this suspicion w-aa too well 
justified by the letters of these statesmen. 
Wlieri it was known that Maclan had not 
sworn allegiance within the appointed time the 
exultation of Dalrymplo was expressed in the 
following sentences: “ Argyle tells mo that Glen- 
hatli not takeu the oath, at which I rejoice.” 
In another letter he 8.ays, “When anything 
concerning Glencoe is resolved let it be secret 
and sudden;” and proceeding to express him- 
self more plainly he writes, “I hope what is 
done there may be in earnest, since the rest are 
not in a condition to draw together to helji. I 
think to henry their cattle or burn their houses 
is but to render them desperate, lawless men, 
to rob tlieir neighbours. But I believe yon 
will be satisfied it were a great advantage to 
the nation that that thieving tribe were rooted 
out and cut off. It must be quietly done, other- 
wise they will make shift for both the men and 
their cattle. Argyle’s detachment lies in Let- 
U'ickwell to assist the garrison to do all on a 
sudden,” Concealing the fact of tlie chief’s 
submission, and representing him as an obsti- 
nate thief and rebel, Breadalbane, in addition 
to the usual letter's of fire and sword, obtained 
on the 11th of January a commission, signed 
and countersigned by the king, to the following 
effect ; “ As for Glencoe and his tribe, if they 
can be well distinguished from the rest of the 
Highlanders, it would he proper for the vindi- 
cation of public justice to extirpate that set of 
thieves.” Having received this license, and 
being cert.'nn of immunity, the only remaining 
study of the conspirators was the mode of 
carrying it into effect. This, however, was easy 
to persons bent upon a de.adly and thorough 
revenge. In giving directions for the pur- 
Dalryuiple thus wrote: “The winter is 
in which we are sure the High- 
wives, 


human constitution cannot endure to be so long 
out of houses. This is the proper sea.son to 
maul them, in the long cold nights; and I 
expect you will find little resistance but from the 
season.” Additional precautions had been takeu, 
besides the inclement winter, .and the secretary 
adds : “ The Earls of Argyle and Breadalb.aue 
have promised that they shall have no retreat 
in their gronnd.s; the passes to llannoch will be 
secured, and the hazard certified to the Laird of 
Weems to reset them ; in that case Argyle’s 
detachment, with a party th.at may be posted 
in island Stalker, must cut tliem off.” To the 
subordinates, also, who were to execute the 
sentence, strict orders were issued to secure 
every outlet— to strike the blow silently, that 
none might fiee to the mouiitain.s — above all, 
that “the old fox and his young cubs,” meaning 
Macliin and his children, .should not e.sciipe. 
As for the agents of such a rntbless and troaoh- 
erous massacre, the.se could easily be found in 
ITighlaiid hatied !Uid claiuiish rovengefulne.S8. 
The work was intrusted to ii party of the Camp- 
hells, wlio dwelt iieai'BSt to Glencoe, men who 
hful long been exposed to the plundering in- 
roads of the MacDonalds, and now exulted in 
the opportunity of a merciless retaliation. 

The inonth of February had now commenced, 
and the doomed chief and his people were 
securely reposing upon the assurances of peace 
they had obtained from the ruling powers. On 
the first of Febniary ( 1602 ) Campbell of Gien- 
lyon, a cairtaiu of the independent regiment of 
the clan of that mune, came peacefully to the 
long naiTow p;isa of Glencoe, accompanied by 
120 privates ; and alarmed at such a visit from 
the CampbeUa John, the elde.st son of Miaolan, 
with twenty of his clan occupied the pass, wliich 
they could have defended against a multitude, 
and naked the cause of this suspicious visit. 
Glenlyon replied that they only came in peace 
and friendsliip, and that they sought to be 
quartered there, as the new fortress at Port- 
William could not accommodate the whole regi- 
ment. Had this explanation of itself been in- 
sufficient it was confirmed by the fact that Cap- 
tain Ciuupbell’s niece was married to a sou of 
the old chief of Glencoe, and among Highlanders 
such a relationship was almost as sacred as the 
obligation of revenge. Trusting iji this tie and 
the fact that their peac\5 was estiiblished with 
the government, the MacDoiifilds received the 
visitors with warm hospitality, Campbells though 
they were; the men were billeted in the houses 
of the clansmen, and Glenlyon onterfciined at 
the table of the chief; and for a foi-tnight 
all was kindness and festival. With the High- 
lander as with the Arab hosjfitality was a sacred 
like the bread and salt of 


the East, -was the pledge of reoonciliatiou and 
peace. But early on the morning of the 13th 
of February all was fearfully changed : the 
passes had been secured by troops from Fort- 
William, and the guests had commenced the 
murder of their entertainers. The first step 
was against the chieftain himself, with whom, 
on the night previous, Gleiilyon had spent a 
friendly evening in idaying at cards. Between 
four and five o’clock in the morning Lieutenant 
Lyndsay with a party of soldiers came to his 
house, and Maclan, rising from his hed to give 
him a kind v/elcome, was shot as he was putting 
on his clothes, while his wife was treated with 
such cruelty that she died the next day. Two of 
his clansmen who were in the house were killed, 
aucl a third was left for dead. On that very day 
the officers of the regiment were to have ban- 
queted with Maolaii — and thus they answered 
the invitation! Having thus made8ureofthe“old 
fox,” the next attempt was to send the “young 
cubs” after him; but this was found not so 
easy. Ian or John, the elde.st son, having pre- 
viously been alarmed by an unwonted stir of 
preparation among the Campbells, hastened to 
Cieiilyou to inquire the resison, and found the 
captain actually arming for the work. Glei>- 
lyou soothed him with the assurance that he 
■was preparing to march against some of Glen- 
garry’s men, and asked with a show of offended 
innocence if he thought, had mischief been in- 
tended, that he would not have revealed it to 
liis nephew and his niece. ,Tohn returned home 
and retired to rest, but was soon roused by 
shot.s and cries, and apprehending the w’hole 
clangor in a moment he tied to the hills and 
escaped. His brother Alexander was ecjually 
fortunate ; a clansman woke him witli the ex- 
clamation, “Is it time to sleep 'when they are 
killing your brother at the door?” upon which 
he also took to flight and escaped. The massacre 
■went on, aggravated with deeds of wanton 
cruelty, aucl when morning dawned thirty-eight 
victims were weltering in their blood. But 
about five hundred of the doomed liad actually 
escaped! Aud how had this happened when 
the purpose had beeu so vindictive, and the 
chances of its frustration so few? The fugitive,s 
had fled to the hills, aucl a tempest which raged 
against them in fearful violence had also arrested 
the detachment that was to sat out from Fort- 
William to secure one of the main outlets of 
Glencoe, so that the cowering runaways found 
their be.st protection in what would have been 
otherwise an aggravation of their miseries. It 
is gratifying to add that they not only escaped 
for the pre.sont, but were afterwards spared by 
the tardy shame or repentance of government. 
In the meantime the butchers, having finished 


their work in. the glen, proceeded to iudenmify 
themselves for tlieir labour by wholesale .spolia- 
tion. All the J)ousc;s were stripped, burned, 
and reduced to ashes, and all the sheep and 
cattle, 1000 cows and 200 horses, were driven 
through the pass as the spoil of the conquerors.* 

Such was the maasacre of Glencoe. It was a 
deed of state-craft by which a Highland cl.an, 
deemed too barbarous to be civilized and too 
lawless to be reduced to order, was to be got rid 
of by a wholesale extirpation, and as such, there 
were politicians in the Lowlands to applaud it 
as a just and necessary act of severity. It was 
in accordance, also, with the old Scottish plan 
of bridling this unruly people, partly by foment- 
ing their quarrels among themselves, .so that 
they might destroy each other in mutual con- 
flict, and partly by undertaking razzias against 
them when a favourable opportunity otfered. 
In this way the redundant popvdation of the. 
Highlands had beeu pruned, and their unions 
against their civilized neighbours prevented or 
frustrated. But no such palliations were now 
admitted to qualify the popular outcry against 
the deed. It electrified England, it astonished 
the whole of Europe, aud while the enemies 
of William made every court aud country ring 
with the narrative his friends and apologists 
were unable to defend it. In this way, so trivial 
an event in the eyes of statesmen as the sunt- 
mary execution of tliirty-eight Highland cater- 
ans, forms the foullest blot on his character 
and the heaviest impeachment of his admin- 
istration. Aud while the evil thus recoiled 
so heavily upon himself for having authorized 
the deed, its immediate agents did not escape. 
Bread.albaiie and the Master of Sstair. althoucrli 
they escaped the consequences which the sub- 
sequent inqniry might have entaileil on them, 
were not the less tried at the bar of jiublio 
opinion, and their cliaracters punished with the 
reprobation they merited, so that the infamy of 
Glencoe coupled with their names has descended 
to the present day. 

For three years after this event the history of 
Scotland presents few incidents worthy of par- 
ticular attention. Notwith.stancling the Deed 
of Settlement the church was still unsatMied, 
because it had not obtained complete aud iiei- 
fect freedom; and its resistance to Ei isli unsiii 
was combined with watchfulness against poli- 
tical aggression, whether on the part of the king 
or his ministers. And, notwi thstimcling the lata 
severe example, the Highlands was neither jiaci- 
fied nor subdued; in fact, the event had irritated 
rather than dismayed the clans, who might at 
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i«iy time be subjected to ft similar visitation, 
and made them the more disi^osed for any fresh 
attempt tlmt might unsettle the government 
find promote the cause of their former sovereign. 
A vtiiiction had followed the Revolution, in which 
'William wfis unpopular to the Scots, and the 
Miissacro of (ileiicoe luid become a favourite 
watchword with the disconteJited. But fui eu- 
toiprise wfia at hand not only so iinportaiit as 
to monopolize the national feeling, hut to turn 
it in a new direction. We allude to the forma- 
tion of the Darien Company, and the great work 
it attempted, which formed the commen cement 
of a new era in the history of Scottish enter- i 
prise, • ■ ■ 

The projector of this gigantic mercantile 
scheme was William Paterson, a kinsma,n of 
the ecpially famed projector, John Law of Lan- I 
ristoii, whoso Misisissippi and South Sea Com- 
panies entailed such disasters ufion Prance and | 
Eiigliind. It was uufortun;i.te for the success of 
sucli a man as Paterson tluit the aiitecedente of 
his early history vveve \mkuown, until he burst 1 
into jinblio notice as the successful merchant and 
able liiianoier ; and, in consecpience of this un- 
certainty, some have supposed that his youth 
was spent among the buccaneers, find others as 
a missionary among the Indiana of Darien. But 
from the scanty notices that can be relied upon 
it may be stated, that he was horn in Dumfries- 
shire in 1058 ; that he wuis the son of a farmer 
in good circumstances; and that, like nuiny 
youths of his own station at that period, his 
edijoiition was commenced with a view to the 
clerical profession. It is said, however, that at 
the age of .seventeen his Presbyterian tendencies 
brought him under the smspiciou of the ruling 
powers, in consequence of which he fled from 
Scotland and by and by proceeded to Bristol. 
After spending some time in England, and trad- 
ing there in the somewhat humble capacity of 
a packman, he went to Amonca and lived for 
some time in the Bahamas, probably as a mer- 
chant adventurer rather than as a buccaneer or 
a missionary. Having leturiied to England, 
he engaged in trade in London and amassed a 
considerable fortune. He also occupied himself 
with tlmincial projeete, and has the honour of 
having originated the Bank of Eiighiiid, the 
plan of which was due to liiru, while he was 
himself also one of tlie lirst directors. To Scofei- 
nieti he is beat known as the originator of the 
unfortunate Darien Selieine. This was not the 
crude theory of a day, hut the result of long and 
careful deliberation ; and Paterson had pro- 
posed it to foreign states, and to England be- 
fore he came down to Scotland and olferecl it to 
his countrymen. He came also, as lie afterwards 
stated to the House of Commons, not as a ran- 
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dom adventurer, but at their own request.® 
They adopted it in consequence of the new mer- 
cantile spirit of enterprise by which the nation 
was animated, and in the same spirit pin'.sued 
it through every difliculty and disaster to its 
unfortiinato close. 

The plan of Paterson, even when examined 
in the present day, possesses a grandeur and 
liberality greatly in advance of the age, while 
the details of it are suflieient to save it from the 
charge of impracticability. It was, to occupy 
the Isthmus of Panama, at that time nominally 
in possession of Spain, but given over to a few 
tribes of wandering savages, and plant upon it 
a Scottish colony. As that narrow neck of land 
united the two continents of America, the colony 
established there would, concentrate the com- 
merce of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and be 
the great trading thoroughfare of the conmiei'- 
cial world. It would be a short and easy com- 
munication between Europe on the one hand 
and China, Japan, and the unexplored I’eg'ions 
of the Eastern seas on the other, As this colony, 
also, was designed not for the enrichment of a 
particular nation, but of mankind at large, all 
the jealous restrictions, whether of a trading 
comp.any or a nation, had no place in the pros- 
pectus. The vessels of every government were 
to be made free of its ports on the payment of 
moderate customs for the support of the ad- 
ministration of the colony, and the merchandise 
of every nation was to be housed within its 
warehouses without exclusion or distiuotioii. 
The advantages of the site were thus explained 
by Paterson himself : “ The time and expense 
of navigation to China, Japan, the Sjnee Islands, 
and the far greatest part of tlie East Indies will 
bele.ssenecl more than half, and the consumption 
of European commodities more than doubled; 
trade will increase trade, and money will inereime 
money; and the trading world shidl no more 
need to want work for their hands, hut will 
rather want hands for their work. Tliua the 
door of the seas and the key of the universe, 
with anything of a reasonable management, will 
of courae enable its proprietors to give laws to 
both oceans, and to become arhitratoivs of the 
commercial world, without being liable to the 
fatigues, expenses, and dangers, or contracting 
the guilt and blood of Alexander and Oiesar. 
In all our eiujtives that have been anything 
univeraal, tho conquerom have been obliged to 
seek out and court their conquests from afar; 
but the uuiversal force and influence of this 
attractive magnet is .suoli as can nmcli more 
effectually bring empire home to its proprietors’ 
doors.” The catholicity of the enterprise in 
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■whicli all nations were to be invited to partake, 
and the advantages of such a principle, were 
also thus explained by the large-minded pro- 
jector: “The nature of these discoveries are such 
as not to be engrossed by any one nation or 
people, with exclusion to others; nor can it be 
thus attempted without evident hazard and 
ruin, as w’e see in the case of Spain and Por- 
tugal, who, by their prohibiting any otlier people 
to trade, or so much as go to or dwell in the 
Indie.s, have not only lo.st that trade they were 
not able to maintain, but have depopulated and 
ruined those countrie.s therewith; so that the 
Indies have rather conquered Spain and Por- 
tugal, than they have conquered the Indies. 
People and their industry .are the true riches of 
a prince or nation, and in re-spect to them aU 
other thiiiga are but imaginary. This was well 
understood by the people of Pome, who, con- 
trary to the inasim.s of Sparta and Spain, by 
general n.atnr.alizatiou.s, liberty of conscience, 
and immunity of government, far more effec- 
tually and advantageously conquered and kept 
the world than ever they did or possibly could 
have done by the sword.” 

In a scheme so vast, and which tended so 
much to the aggrandizement of every other 
country, the first advances of Paterson had to 
ho made with cautious circumspection. It was 
the first attempt to establish a peaceful settle- 
ment upon a locality which had hitherto been 
the rendezvous and fighting ground first of the 
privateering English heroes of the days of Eliza- 
beth and James and afterwards of the lawless 
buccaneers. It was intended to realize by 
patient, regular industry those advantages 
which had hitherto been sought in the gold 
■fields of the country,, and beyond which nothing 
else was judged worthy of a seiarch. And, 
.above all, it was an establishment well fitted to 
kindle the jealousy of every other mercantile in- 
corporation by the greatness of its aims and the 
extent of its privileges. An act was therefore 
drawn up under the direction of Patewon him- 
self, and passed by the Scottish parli, ament on 
the 2()th of .Tune, leSf), in favour of the associa- 
tion, under the name of “ A Company trading 
to Africa and the Indies;” .and to disarm the 
national jealousy of England it was slipulatcd 
that one half of the proprietors were to consist 
of Scotsmen and the other half of foreigners or 
persons not resident in Scotland. Of these the 
lowest share contributed was not to be le,ss th.an 
^100 and the gre.atest not above J3000. These 
proprietors were to form their own constitution, 
both civil and military, by a plurality of votes ; 
and all persons belonging to it were to hike the 
oath of fidelity to the estiblishment. The com- 
pany w.as .also to enjoy privileges which freed 
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them from the restraints of the N.avig.ation Act 
by fitting out and freighting their own or for- 
eign vessels for the space of ten years, Their 
other immunities were worthy of a company that 
already contemplated the possession of power 
and dominion. They might fit out and .arm ves- 
sels of ■war either in Scotland or in any other 
country that was not at war with the sovereign 
of Bidtain. They were empowered to e.stablish 
settlements and build cities, harbours, and forti- 
fic.ations in any uninhabited place in Asia, 
Africa, or Americ<a, or where the)' had the con- 
sent of the natives or did not intrude upon a 
previous European occup.atiou. They might 
also, when .attacked, fight or m.ake^ reprisals, 
.and form alliances with sovereign powers in 
the thi'ee quarters of the world wherever their 
privileges extended. And to secure to this 
company the same exclusive advantages which 
were enjoyed by the English trading corjiora- 
tions .all other Scotsmen were prohibited from 
trading ■within its limits without a license, 
while the company was authorized to arrest all 
iuterlojoers “ by force of arms, and .at their own 
hand.” The c.apital of the company wa.s fixed 
at the sum of iJCOO.OOO, .and three niontlis after 
the passing of the act a deputation was sent from 
Edinburgh to London, the books opened for 
subscription, .and .so tempting was tlie scheme 
that the whole disposable stock of £.‘300,000 
was subscribed for in nine days. Holland and 
Hamburg partook of the enthusiasm, and sub- 
scribed £200,000. The subscription books were 
opened later in Edinburgh .and GLosgow than 
in London, and were more slowly filled up, 
for already th.at mercantile je.alousy had com- 
menced of which the Darien Comp.any was to 
be the victiia.'^ 

The season was particularly apt in England 
for fostering such an unkindly spirit. It was a 
season of mercantile bankruptcies and political 
irritation; and while the people were smarting 
under their losses they attributed to the king a 
desire to .aggrandize the commerci.al prosperity 
of his native Holland at the expense of that of 
England. The non-suteeribeis to the Darien 
scheme ■were also indignant that Scotland should 
be joined with HolLand in an enterprise by 
which their own privileged companies would bo 
snppliinted. The subject was brought before 
the English piarliament, mid so zealously taken 
up by both houses that they appointed a com- 
mittee of inquiry as to how the act had been 
obtained and who were the compiany’a sub- 
scribers. They also drew iq) and jiicsciited 
a joint address to the king, setting forth the 
evils that would .accrue to Riiglaud from such 
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ii mercantile incorporatiou. “By reason,” they 
.stated, “of the great advantages granted to 
the Scots India company, and the duties and 
didiculties that lay in that trade in England, a 
great part of the stock and shipping of this 
nation would be carried thither, and by this 
reason Scotland might be made a free port for 
all East India commodities, and consequently 
those several places in Europe which were sup- 
plied from England would he furaished from 
Scotland much clieapur than conld be done by 
the English, and therefore this nation would 
lose the benefit of supplying foreign parts with 
tlio.se commodities, which had always been a 
great article in the balance of their foreign 
trade. Moreover, that the said commodities 
would unavoidably he brought by the Scots 
into England by atealtli, both by sea and land, 
to the great prejudice of the English trade and 
navigation, and to the great detriment of his 
majesty in his customs. And that when that 
nation should have settled themselves by plan- 
tations in America the Engltsh coinmeme in 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, wool, skins, masts, &c., 
would be utterly lost, because the privileges of 
that nation granted to them by this act were 
such that that kingdom must be the magazine 
of all commodities, and the English plantations 
and the traffic there lost to this nation, and the 
exportation of their own manufactures yearly 
decreased.”* It was a selfish and insulting 
iloonment. It seemed to intimate that Scot.- 
land was a inei’o dependency of England, and 
that its parliament bad no right to grant any 
privilege.s that infringed upon the interests of 
England. But still further than this tlie House 
of Commons proceeded. In prosecuting the 
inquiry they seized on the books and documents 
of the company in London, threatened the 
capitalists who had subscribed to its fund, and 
voted that Lord Belhaven, Pater-son, and the 
other agents of the Scottish company who re- 
sided in London should be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours because they had 
administered an oath of fidelity to the associa- 
tion. These denunciatory proceedings com- 
pelled the English subscribers to pause; and 
finding that they were not only liable to for- 
feiture of their money but the infliction of civil 
pains and penalties, they refused to pay up their 
siihscrqjtions, and allowed their rights in the 
company to expire. Thus wealthy England 
was lost to the association, and through the 
same selfish intrigues and the demmeiatious of 
William Holland and Hamburg were also in- 
duced to witlnlraw their subscriptions. 

The great project was thus reduced once 
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more to an abstr-act speoulatron, and unless tire 
Scots, the poorest of the nations of Europe, 
could carry it on by their own n naided resources, 
it would soon become a vague national tradition. 
But it was not to be thus abandoned. It bad 
been devised by their own countryman, and for 
their especial behoof. It bad reconmiended 
itself to their entbusiasm by its grandeur, and 
to their cautiousues.s by its feasibility. And 
when England had so selfishly and violently 
crossed it, their own natiomJ jealousy was 
wounded, and their national honour provoked 
to its defence. Let but a great effort be made, 
a vast saci'ifice at the oxrtset hazar-ded, .and 
their country would no longer need to wait 
for the assistance of proud and wealthy Eng- 
land. A feeling so congenial to the perfervid 
spirit of the Scots grew in intensity and widened 
in range, until it comprised ail classes of the 
kingdom, so that when the subscrijjtion book.s 
were opened in Edinburgh, the rush of sub- 
scribers was similar to tliat which had been 
exhibited in Greyfriars’ C'luircby.'ird, in the 
reign of Charles I., at the signing of the Cove- 
nant. On the first day, the 2(ith of February 
only a mouth after the denunciations of the 
English parliamei t the subscriptions in Edin- 
burgh were far more than i:50,<K.i0; before the 
end of Mai’ch, more than half the share oi 
capital assigned to Scotland liacl been filled up, 
and when the whole J300,000 was completed, 
the desire of subscribing was still so strong, 
that an additional A‘1()0,000 was added to the 
amount. In these subscription books, wbiob are 
still preserved, we can contemplate with melan- 
choly sympathy the enthusiasm and the liopes of 
the sabscribers,belonging to every profession, who 
threw their all upon a cast. The first entry is 
that of the Duchess of Hamilton and Cliatelher- 
ault, who subscribas d;300(). The nobles l)ighe.st 
in rank and the illustrious in the history of that 
period ai-e also there, all for sums varying in their 
amount but still large a.s compared with their 
means, largely intermixed with the names of 
lawyers, physicians, and merchants— -the men of 
science and the men of bu.sine.'a.s, to whom the 
scheme, instead of appearing a mere Utopia, was 
acceptable as the most sober and substantiid of 
speculations. The same li.ste also evince the grow- 
ing wealth and enterprising spirit of Glasgow, 
several of its merchants having subscribed a 
thousand jioimds apiece to tlie enterprise. 3’be 
books in Glasgow and Edinburgh were to be 
closed on the 3d of August, but such was the 
rush of subscribers, that the original sum and 
its addition of one hundred thouaand pounds was 
fully subscribed two days previous, sixteen sub- 
scribere having enrolled themselves on the first 
of August to the amount of i‘14,OOC). It is to 
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be remavked, too, that there was none of that 
jobbing in shai-es, by selling out at a heavy pre- 
mium, which afterwards became such a feature 
in mercantile speculations. It was a high na- 
tional adventure in which the undertakers stood 
.shoulder to shoulder, and each man subscribed 
for himself alone, and was willing iu his own. 
person to undergo the risk. 

From the importance and comidication of the 
preparations, and the obstacles that were thrown 
in its way, the expedition did not set sail until 
the year 1698. Three ships, the Caledonia, St. 
Andrew, and Unicorn, which had been purchased 
by the company from the Dutch, and fitted out 
as ships of war, and two tenders laden with 
merchandise, provisions, and military stores, 
were in readiness to sail from Leith on the 
26th of July. In this armament rvere twelve 
hundred men, of whom three hundred W'ere 
geut.leineu, standing on the decks to bid their 
friends farewell, while crowds in tl s 1 1 
from Edinburgh and every part of the country 
thronged to the harbour of Leith to rvitness the 
departure. But it was with the hojie of a re- 
union, however distant, either there or in the 
land which these gallant pioneers were to open 
up. And such was the enthusiasm inspired by 
the enterprise, that several had embarked in it 
whose company was unexpected. These were 
soldiers and .seaman who had offered their pro- 
fessional services but had been rejected, so many 
having already applied that the number was 
filled up; and when discovered in their hiding 
places and ordered ashore, they clung to the 
ropes and masts, praying to be allowed to go 
with their countrymen, and offering to serve 
without pay. Paterson himself accompanied 
the expedition, but as a private passenger and 
shareholder, not as its governor or commander. 
It had been suggested that he should be em- 
ployed in it, but the suggestion wa.s not followed, 
and although he had proposed a judicious 
system of government for the colony it was not 
adopted, and he was obliged to embark in an 
enterprise of his own conception as a private 
adventurer, accompanied by his wife and ser- 
vant. Even when he entered on board the 
Unicorn, and advised Captain Peunycnik, the 
commodore, to call a council before they sailed, 
to inquire into the arrangements of provision 
for the voyage, he was .sharply told by the com- 
mander that he knew his oivn busiues.s, and the 
instructions he had to follow. Only .a very 
few days after they had set sail their provi- 
sions were found so scanty th.at tlie people had 
to he put on short allowance. Eveu already 
their troubles had commenced. i It was a col- 


onizing .scheme on a gigantic scale by a ccuntry 
that knew nothing of colonization. 

On the 4th of November tlie adventurers 
reached their land of promise. It W'lis a pro- 
jecting point on the Gulf of Darien, and upon 
the isthmus itself they prepared to settle by 
laying out the plan of two towns, the one to 
be called New' St. Andrews, and the other 
New Edinburgh. The first of these towns was 
happily situated on the northern coast of the 
Isthmus of Darien or Panama, being midway 
between Porlo-Bello and Cartagenii, about fift3'' 
leagues distant from either, and possessing such 
a noble hai'bour that the greatest fleets could 
be received in it; while on the other side of the 
isthmus were the shores of the Pacific, then 
little known, indented with bays and harbours 
equally promising. Although the Spaniards 
laid claim to the Isthmus of Darien in common 
with aU those parts of the globe, they did not 
occupy it, so that it was inhabited by only a 
few Indians, who welcomed tho new arrival, 
The Spaniards, however, occupied both aides of 
the country, so that the coming and the claims 
of these formidable settlers wore not there- 
fore likely to be agreeable to them, trembling 
as they were at the recent visits of the bne- 
caueei-s, .and the traditions of Drake and his 
coutempor.aries. The Scots, indeed, alleged 
that they had found the place unoccupied by 
Europeans, .and h.ad purchased the right of set- 
tlement there from the natives; but these claims, 
however just iu themselves, could only be made 
available by a comp<any of traders if supported 
by a government having fleets and armies 
at its command. It was .also remembered 
that the native chiefs who had granted the 
right of settlement to the strangers had con- 
ceded the same right to the buecaneeM so late 
as 1680. 

The expedition h.ad left Europe under secret 
opposition and envy; it had settled upon a ter- 
ritory to which its right was queatiomi.hle; and, 
while England and Holland wei-e ready to re- 
joice in its downfall, its claim of occupation was 
contested by a people who had the right of pre- 
scription upon their side, .and superior force to 
make it good. Fore.seeiug the possibility of 
such difficulties, Paterson had recommended a 
plan of rule correspondent to the eincigoncy, 
but instead of listening to his advice, they set 
up during the voyage a government of their 
own, as unfit as could have well been devi.sed. 
Seven gentlemen were appointed to act a.s the 
council and governors of the new st.ate, with 
full power to appoint .all officein civil and mili- 
tary by land or by sea; but when they huidcd 
their plana were so coiibudictory, that they 
were undecided on what p.art to settle, and had 



nearly selected a morass for the place of their 
establishment. Finding that seven independeiit 
and in-esponsible rulers were worse than none, 
they at last, through sheer necessity, appointed 
a president, hut so jealous were they of his 
power, that each w.as to hold it iu rotation, and 
only for a week at a time. As might therefore 
he expected, each president undid the work of 
his predecessor, and the affairs of such a govern- 
ment soon fell into confusion. i Nor were the 
colonists themselves of that steady, industrious, 
plodding character wliich are best fitted for the 
pioneers of civilization. Some, indeed, were 
political enthusiasts, who were ready to sacrifice 
their all for a theory; and .some were men of 
strict piety and virtue; but there were among 
them many gentlemen more accustomed to com- 
mand than obey, and more conversant with the 
pr actices of war than the arts of peace and com- 
merce, Sailors had also joined the expedition 
who had fornreriy been aniong the buccaneers, 
and were more ready to iiluiuier the Sjr lu ii Is 
than to treat with them; soldiers whom the 
late war.s had made iioor aird prolligato, and 
who hoped for better fortmre by tbe exercise of 
their profesaioit in tire N ew World than the Old ; 
and a few Highlanders who hated the Eevol- 
ution, as it was not one of their own making,^ 
It was said, indeed, and not without reasou, 
that these twelve hundred men, brave, hardy, 
and for the most part accustomed to arras and 
itrured to tire fatigues and dangers of war, might, 
if so disjiosed, have marched from mre eird 
of South America to the other without fiirding 
a Spanish force able to resist them. They were 
not the persons who can remain in one spot, or 
be content to spend their lives in digging and 
delving. To add to the corruptibility of such 
a society, and their disinclinatiou for a settled 
home and occupation, there was not one woman 
among their number, for the wife of Paterson 
had died a short; time after their landing. 

As soon as the infant colony had settled its 
first public act was a declaration of freedom of 
trade, and not only of trade, but of religion, to 
all nations. This was a stretch of liberality so 
mrpreoedeirted as to heighten our i-egret that 
the community which had devised it had not 
also sirflioient time and opportunity to enjoy 
its effects. The only restrictions upon this 
liberty of eonscience were such as the conces- 
sion itself naturally suggested, and consisted in 
couiiiving at or indulging in the blasphemy of 
God’s holy name or any of his divine attributes, 
or unhallowing or profaning the Sabbath day. 
In coirductiiig the government, also, it was 
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stated that the chief care should be to frame 
its constitution, laws, and ordinances in con- 
formity to “the Holy Scriptures, I'iglit reason, 
and the examples of the wisest and justest na- 
tions.” In the colonial parliament which was 
summoned for this task of legislation the chief 
text-book used seems to have been tbe law of 
Moses. A few of tbe statutes devised we shall 
now briefly mention. It was in the finst place 
declared that “the precepts, examples, com- 
mands, and prohibitions expressed and con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, as of right they 
ought, shall not only be binding and obliging, 
and have the full force and effect of laws within 
the colony, but are, were, and of right ought to 
be, the standard rule and measure to all further 
<and other constitutions, rules, and ordinances 
thereof.” Then followed the denunciation that 
whosoever blasphemed or profaned the name of 
God or his attributes should, after making 
public acknowledgment of his offence, .sufler 
three day.s of imprisonment, and be .subjected 
during that time to hard labour and a diet of 
bread and water. All disre.speotful conduct or 
language towards the council or any public 
oflicer was to be punislved according to the 
nature of the offenoe ; and whosoever resisted 
an oflicer or magistrate in the discharge of his 
duty was to suffer death, or such other puni.sli- 
nient as the justiciary court might inflict. To 
send a challenge, to fight a duel, or ollieiate as 
a .second in it, were equally capital crimes; a 
pi-ovoking or threatening word against one of 
equal degree was to be visited witli. the punish- 
ment of hard labour for six months at the public 
works; and be who wilfully hurt or maimed 
another wfis to pay for the loss of time occa- 
sioned thereby, and for the pain mid cure, and 
if unable to pay was to become the servant of 
the injured party until full reparation was 
made. No man was to contrive mutiny or 
sedition in the colony on pain of death. Moral 
offences were as strictly dealt with ns political, 
and to commit murder, or even to assault with 
lethal weapons, was punishable with death. 
The same penalty was denounced against tlie 
act of stealing either man, woman, or child from 
tbe, colony, and he who violated a woman, even 
though belonging to an enemy, was also to 
suffer death. Housebreaking and all forcible 
theft was to be pnuisbed with lo.s.s of life or 
liberty; a thief was to restore fourfold the 
amount be had stolen, or repay it with hard 
labour, and to rob Indians, or their iilantations 
or houses, was to incur the same penalties. 
After these and other equally stringent laws 
against violence and dishonesty, those of buying 
and selling succeeded. No man was to be de- 
tained prisoner more than three mouths without 
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being brought to lawful trial. No freeman’s 
person was to be liable to restraint or imprison- 
ment for debt, unless fraud or breach of tru.st 
could be proved against him. And for the just 
and easy satisfaction of debts, all lands, goods, 
debts, and other effects whatsoever and where- 
soever, were made liable — but not the needful 
and working tools of a meehanic, the proper 
book.s of a student or a man of reading, and the 
proper and absolutely necessary clothes of any 
person. Finally, in the administration of jus- 
tice no sentence was to pass without the concur- 
rence of a jury of fifteen parsons, by a majority 
of their votes; no nnan was to sit in court, or be 
of the jury, or act as judge, in any cause of 
whioli he was an interested party; and to guard 
the court from such practices as had been too 
often used in tlie mother country, no man was 
to USB “ any braving woi’ds, signs, or gestures, 
■in any place of council or jndicature, whilst the 
council or court was .sitting, upon pain of such 
punisluneut as shall be inflicted by the court.” 

But let the legislation of the Dai’ien Colony 
be what it might it was powerless to save it 
from destruction; and active agencies were at 
work in ISurope which were to procure its 
downfall. William, who was at peace with 
Spain, and to whose system of Continental poli- 
tics that peace was of vital importance, would not 
consent to derange his oherislied plans for the 
sake of the colony, or even of Scotland itself, a 
country wliich he held in cheap estimation. 
And as little was he disposed to disregard the 
petitions of his English subjects who traded 
with the East, and the representations of tlie 
Dutch East India Company, who regarded the 
infant colony as an unlawful intruder, that 
might in time prove a dangerous rival. He 
therefore ordered the Earl of Seafield, secretary 
of state for Scotland, to inform the colonists 
that their design not having been cominuni- 
catecl to the king, he must withhold his assist- 
ance from them until he should receive more 
certain information. On this the company in 
Scotland replied that their ships had already 
reached the coast of Darien, and had obtained 
from the natives by fair treaty a tract of coun- 
try which had never been in the pQS.sessioii of 
any European power. But the king, who knew 
the claims of Spain to that country, and how it 
would regard such a treaty wdth contempt, pro- 
ceeded to action by sending out his orders to 
Sir William Beeston, governor of Jamaica. In 
consequence of this Beeston issued a proclama- 
tion in April, 1699, about .seven months after 
the .settlement of New C;aledonia o i on ^ 
that his majesty had not been advertised of 
the designs of the Scots in relation to Darien, 
and that being contrary to the treaties subsist- 


ing between tlie king and bis allies, all hi.s sub- 
jects in these parts were forbidden to hold any 
correspondence whatsoever with those colonists. 
Similar pioelamations wore also issued by their 
governors to the other West India islands held 
by the English, so that the Darien emigrants 
found themselves shut up within a hostile 
territory, and branded as fugitives and rebels. 
It cut off at once their best hopes. New 
York, Barbadoes, and Jamaica were the places 
from w’hioh they had hoped to receive aid and 
sympathy, and derive their supplies of provi- 
sions, and now their harbours were relentlessly 
closed against them. Even from their distant 
native country there was no help. Scotland, 
indeed, was deprived of the power by one of 
her periodical famines in consequence of a de- 
fective hiu’vest ; and the emigrauts, after having 
consumed their own supplies, looked wistfully 
seaward in vain for the expected arrivals from 
their native land. With the want of food, or 
such scanty fare as could he supplied by hunting 
and fishing, came the baneful effects of a troincal 
climate, and the hardy Scots perished daily in 
dozens, and found their chief task limited to the 
burying of their dead. The capture of one of 
their vessels by the Spaniards was the climax 
to their sufferings, and brought the aft'airs of 
the colony to a close. The Dolphin, commanded 
by Captain Pinkerton, on a voyage to Barbadoes, 
liad been stranded on the coast of Cartagena; 
the cargo was condemned, and the crew sent to 
Spain to be tried as pirates. Under this last 
blow their spirits sank, and on the 23d of June 
(1699) they left the settlement which they had 
occupied only eight mouths, although Paterson 
vainly entreated them to stay, and was the last 
man to embark. They embarked in three vessels, 
and two of them, after losing each 100 men, ar- 
rived at New York, the one on the 8th and the 
other on the 13th of August. But the governor 
was absent at Boston, and, in consequence of his 
absence and the proclamation which had been 
issued against bolding intercourse with the 
colonists of New Caledonia, the settlers of New 
York demurred about receiving these sick and 
dying men into their town or furnishing them 
with the means of subsistence. The third sliip 
arrived at Jamaica, and its exhausted crew 
were received with similar churlishness, so that 
they wmre obliged to depend upon tlie private 
charity of the benevolent. 

While these disastrous events were going on 
by which the colony was ruined and broken up 
th e people of Scotland were exultii ig i n the hopes 
of its success ; and as soon as the uew.s of the safe 
landing of the emigrants luid arrived public 
thanks were given in the churche.s, followed by 
the ringing of bells, the blaze of bonfires and 
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illmuinatioiis, mill every indication of popular 
trii)m|>li. Of this the chief directors of the com- 
pany in Edinhurgh wrote to the council of New 
(,'aledouiii, and assured tliein withal that ships, 
stores, men, aruis, jivovisions, and other neces- 
sarie-s should be sent out to them with the ut- 
most despatch. And these wei-e no empty pro- 
luises, for in the month of May, just when the 
starved and worn-out colonists were on the 
point of leaving the settlement, two ships sailed 
from Leith for New Caledonia, carrying provi- 
sion, s and military stores, and a reinforcement 
of :j0() settlers. The persons who composed this 
reinforcement consisted of overseers, assistants 
and siib-assiatanta, gentlemen volunteers, trades- 
men, and planters; and besides these were two 
cajitains in the quality of military engineers, a 
hombardier and a gunner for the defence of the 
colony, a gold.smith who understood the refining 
of gold and silver, and a Jew who knew the 
Indian as well as European languages to serve 
as interpreter — all of them men whose abilities 
had been tested, and who were engaged on 
liberal salaries. But on their arrival at New 
Caledonia they found silence and desolation 
where they had expected a happy welcome: the 
fort was dismantled, the huts burned down; 
and where rich cornfields should by this time 
have waved there w'as nothing but clumps of 
wild, tropical vegetation, intermingled with 
numerous graves. They could scarcely believe 
their eyes or the report of the few deserters 
who crept from their hiding-places to join them. 
But while they were perplexed as to what they 
ought to do, and finding that they could do 
nothing, a third expedition arrived from Scot- 
land, hut only to multiply their distresses and 
add to their perplexity. 

This last and greatest instalment of a ruinous 
adventure was composed of 1300 men in four 
ships. When it was about to set sail from the 
Clyde in November it was only then that the 
news arrived of the evacuation of the colony, 
and thunderstruck at the intelligence of such a 
cowardly and incomprehensible abandonment, 
as they then considered it, the directors sent 
orders to Eotliesay,wheuce the fleet was about to 
sail, ordering it to wait until they should receive 
more certain intelligence. But the commandew 
of the expedition W'ere so impatient for the ad- 
venture, that, instead of waiting, they weighed 
anchor and set sail. On handing, however, in 
New Caledonia, Bay in December they found 
the reports which they had treated as lying 
riuiioiii's only too well verified by the desolation 
into whieb tliey entered. AVliere they expected 
a nourishing city, they found every hut burnt 
to the ground, and the batteries of the fort of 
St. Andrews demolished. They landed and 
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talked of repairing the huts, but in the luean- 
time lived chiefly in their ves.sels, dreading the 
insalubrity of the climate, of which such con- 
vincing proofs were before their eyes, To add 
to their perplexity the prospect of faiiiiiie began 
to haunt them, as their stock was riiniiiiig short, 
and there was no certain piroapeot of obtaining 
fresh supplies. It was not wonderful, then, that 
even after they were landed they were uncertain 
whether to stay or return, and that many, dis- 
contented at the prospect, clamoured for the 
hitter alternal.ive. t)f these inalconteiita one of 
the eouucil vvas the chief, and he set himself to 
counteract all the bolder proposals that tended 
to perseversiuce in the attempt to restore the 
colony. Thus matters continued after seventy- 
two new huts, had been constructed, with a 
guard-house, and a building that .served alter- 
nately for a cliurcb and a store. During this 
soaaou of inaction and dissension the Spaniards 
were mustering their forces for an attack on 
the .settlers both by sea and land, and this 
menace of a common danger jiroduced a tem- 
porary nnaminity. Sixteen biiiidred fsixmish 
soldiers, having been brought from the oppo- 
site coast and encamped at Siibiicantee on the 
edge of the Isthmus, Captain GaiiipibeU, who 
had joined the colonists with a company of 
his own Highland tenantry, whom he had 
commanded as snldiers in the war of Flanders, 
set out against this array with only 200 fol- 
lowers, and after a long and laborious march 
across the mountains, attacked them in their 
encaiupinoiit and put them to the rout with 
considerable slaughter. But this gallant out- 
burst of the old Scottish spirit, whioh at a hap- 
pier season might have saved the colony, was 
too late to be availing, and when Campbell re- 
turned to St. Andrews it was to find five block- 
ading Spanish ships of war in the harbour, wliile 
the colonists had only frail hastily constructed 
fortificatioiis for their defence. Even here, how- 
ever, the victor of Suhucaiitee and his brave 
Highlanders defended the place for nearly six 
weeks; and when the garrison was compelled to 
surrender upon honourable terms he embarked 
with his foUowei's in his own ship, sailed to Scot- 
land which he reached in safety, and was re- 
ceived by his countrymen as a hero. As for the 
colonists and their property they were allowed 
by the Spaniards according to .agreement to 
embai'k in two of their sliips, the Ilope and the 
Rising Sun; but the crews were so few in number 
and so weak that they were scarcely able to weigh 
their anchor's. Although they were humanely 
treated at parting by their enemies they had 
a different reception from the governors of the 
English possessions at which they touched, who 
behaved to them as if they had been lepers or 
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felons. At liist tlieir cares were speedily and 
disastrously ended by the Hope being wrecked 
on the western coast of Onba, and the Rising 
Sun oil the bar of Carolina. Not more than 
thirty of these ill-fated adventurer.? suridved 
to return to Scotland.i 

While Scotland was exulting in the thought 
that the Darien colony wa,s firmly estiabliahed 
at last, the crushing intelligence arrived that 
all was irretrievably ruined. New St. Andrews 
had surrendered; the colonists had been scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven ; such as had 
survived the neglect of the English colonies, the 
shipwreck, and the prisons of Cartagen.a, were 
returning to find a shelter, or it might be a 
grave, in the home which they ought never to 
have abandoned. The loss of hundreds of lives 
and hundred.? of thousands of money, the cruel- 
ties inflicted on the survivors, and the selfish 
mercantile jealousy and political intrigue which 
had exacted such a sacrifice, excited the Scots 
to frenzy, and under its first inspiration they 
talked of a war with England, and a declaration 
that William, from his share in the transaction, 
had forfeited liis oooupation of the Scottish 
throne. But when the first burst of this rage 
had passed away the council-general of the com- 
pa.ny, consisting of the directors appointed by 
parliament and the representatives of the stook- 
boldors, had recourse to more constitutional 
measures by transmitting an appeal to the king 
through Lord Basil Hamilton. But the present 
Duke of Hamilton was a Jacobite, the family 
was connected with the Darien scheme, and Lord 
Basil himself had not waited upon the king 
when he was last in London, and had not as yet 
given any token of his loyalty. The.se circum- 
stances were represented to William by his coun- 
sellors as Biiffloieut reasons for refusing him an 
audience, and they j:)revailed. There is a tradi- 
tion, however, that liis lordship watched the 
king’s departure from the audience hall to thrust 
the appeal into his hand; and that William ob- 
served, “That young man is too bold, "but hastily 
added in qualification — “if a man can be too 
bold in his coimti’y’s cause.”** It is certain, 
however, that this nobleman was refused an 
audience, and tins rejection, which was justly 
I’egarded as a slight upon the nation at large, 
did not tend to pacify the. Scots. A more de- 
cisive process was therefore .adopted; it was 
to send a national address to the king desiring 
him to submit the affiur.s of the company to par- 
liament. This address, which was expressed in 
bold decisive language and suhscribed not only 
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by many of the aristocracy, but holders of place 
under the crown, was presented by the Marquis 
of Tweeddale and other influential persona on 
the 25th of March, 1700. But William received 
it with contemptuous coldness, and to the re- 
quest that he would hasten the meeting of par- 
liament for the expression of the national senti- 
ments regarding the Indian and African Com- 
pany, he briefly told them, that the parliament 
was to be opened in May, and could not meet 
any sooner. 

As the only hope of redress lay in the Scot- 
tish pai’liament the Company and the nation at 
barge awaited its opening with feverish im- 
patience. Its session commenced on the 21st of 
May (1700), and the king’s letter at tlie open- 
ing, instead of being received with gratitude, 
was regarded as an insult. “We are heartily 
soi'ry,” were the words of this cold missive, “for 
the misfortunes and losses that the nation has 
sustained in their trade, and we will effeotnally 
concur in anything that may contribute for pro- 
moting and encouraging of trade, that being 
so indispensably needful for the welfare of the 
nation.” The letter then went on to recommend 
the encouraging of manufactures and the im- 
provement of the native produce of the kingdom 
— as if these had not already sustained a damag- 
ing blow! The Duke of Queensberry, lord-com- 
missiouei’, .and the Earl of Marcbmoiit, chancell or, 
then made speeches extolling the glorious eft’eots 
of the Kevolntiou, the deep debt of gi-atitude 
which the counti’y owed to the king, and the im- 
policy of urging atthe present time any projects or 
projiosals that might weaken his majesty’s coun- 
cils by promoting dissensions among the jjeople. 
Tlie reply of the parliament was suggestive of 
the principal business on band — the injuries and 
cl.aiins of the Darien Company — and this was 
followed not only by an address from the com- 
pany, but a deluge of similar remonstrances from 
every part of the kingdom. A resolution was 
forthwith moved that the colony of Darien was 
a legal and rightful settlement in terms of the 
act of 1695, and that the parliament would 
maintain and support the same. The commi.s- 
sioner was overwhelmed, and found his only 
I’efuge in an adjouniment. The speeeh which 
he made on this occasion also was a curioas eon- 
fessiou of his perplexity and helplessness; he 
said that he was troubled with a “ cold ,and 
ho.arseness,” which pi’cvented him from .speaking 
fully. The adjournment was only for tVuee days, 
during which he hoped that a milder spirit would 
prevail; but when the session was resumed it 
met in a more angry temper than heforo. 
Queensberry then ventured upon the uncon- 
stitutional measure of a second adjournnuiiifc of 
twenty days, alleging for this unwonted stretch 
91 
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of his prerogative that several nuforeseen things 
had fallen out which obliged him to consult his 
majesty. Ou that same night a majority of the 
members assembled in a private bouse and drew 
up an address to the king complaining of these 
adjourunieuts, and demanding that they should 
no more be repeated, and that when the day to 
which they were adjourned should have arrived, 
the ae.s3ion should continue until the grievances 
of the nation were redressed. But, in spite of 
this rern onstrance, a tliird adjournment followed, 
and the indignant members, perceiving that they 
were otdy mocked with delays, proposed that 
they should sit and deliberate in spite of the 
proclamation, and that they should resist any 
attempt to dislodge them from the building. 

Edinburgh was now a city of political uproar. 
Tlie l escntmont of the Estates and the indigna- 
tion of the people recalled the memories of the 
old inhabitants to the temper of the country in 
1,(541 when Charles I. assembled his Scottish 
pai'hanient : and it was feared that this spirit 
was only the prelude of a fresh encampmeut at 
Euiis(3 .Law. Nor was the church a passive on- 
looker ou the present occasion, for the General 
Assembly, by appointing a fast and public hu- 
miliation for the national sins and their visita- 
tion, seemed to countenance the parliament in 
its resi.-tauce. But one circurustaiicc which oc- 
curred at this critical moment was as a shower 
of oil upon tlie red embeivs of jjopul i it it 
It was the news of the gallant action of Captain 
Campbell and the defeat of the Spaniai'ds at 
Subucautee, which showed what the colony 
might have done had the government only left 
it to its own resources. Campbell therefore 
became the hero of the hour, and a medal was 
struck in which he was represented careering 
upon his war-horse and trampling the defeated 
Spaniards beneath its hoofs. Tlie iiopnlar cry 
decreed an illumination, and the mob that now 
predominated enforced its oteervance, so that 
not only the main streets but the lanes blazed 
with light, while every window was smashed 
that was either in darkness or not sufficiently 
illuminated. But even when windows wei'e 
broken to the value of J5000 this was not 
enough : the houses of the members of govern- 
ment were attacked by angi-y crowds and 
threatened with sack and ruin; the Netherbow 
port was taken by storm, and also the military 
post of the city guard ; the Tolbooth w'as broken 
open, and two prisouei’s set free whom the magis- 
trates had confined for printing libellous hand- 
bills ou the Darien affair; and, mixing mirth with 
their fierce defiance, they caused the music bells 
of St. Giles’s to .strike up the tune of “ Wilfu’ 
“Willie, wilt thou be wilfu’ still,” while this process 
of violence and havoc was going on. When order 
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was at length restored the magistrates instituted 
a search for the offenders ; but these guardians 
of the public peace were either so helpless or so 
much ill accord with the rioters that few of the 
latter could be apprehended, and still fewer con- 
victed; and although three were put in the 
pillory, their scourging was as gentle as the self- 
inflicted flagellation of Saiiolio Paiiza, rvhile the 
people applauded them during the whole pro- 
cess, showered flowers upon them, drank to 
them in flowing bumpers, and enrolled their 
names among the civic heroes who had deserved 
well of Edinburgh. The sequel of this lidiou- 
lous outbreak was a satire upon the helplessness 
of government. The privy-council, after sub- 
jecting the magistrate.s to a, severe rebuke for 
the levity of the pillory scene, doomed the city 
hangman to a public flogging for having been 
so gentle in his duty, and sent for the oxecii- 
tioner of Hiiddington to inflict the punishment. 
But no soouev bail this fuiiotiavurvy pvepivred 
himself to operate upon the naked buck of his 
brother of the capital than he lost lioart at the 
threatening visages of the crowd and took to 
Ids heels, leaving the Edinburgli magistnite.s 
to settle the aftair among them. For this neglect 
of duty the runaway was taken in liimil by the 
magistracy of bis own town, who, feeling their 
honour at stake, sentenced him to a substan- 
tial public flogging, which was inllictud by the 
executioner of a neighbouring burgh. In this 
strange aud romulaboiit way the whole ]niiiish- 
ment of au Edinburgli riot, that , might have 
led to a civil war, descBudod upon the back and 
sboulders of the innocent hangman of Had- 
dington.’- 

But a more effectual lull of the storm was 
occasioned by a letter from the king himself, 
which the Duke of Queensberry piiblislied by 
the royal authority. In this William declared 
that had it been possible for him to have agreed 
to the resolution offered him by the parliament 
of Scotland to assert the right of the African 
and Indian Gouqjany he would .gladly have 
done it. He expressed his sympathy for the 
nation’s loss, aud how willingly lie would con- 
cur in everything that could reasonably be ex- 
pected of him for aiding and supporting their in- 
terests, and iidvauciiig the wealth and prosperity 
of their ancient kingdom ; but at the same time 
he warned them “ to be careful both of their own 
preservation and of the honoiii- and interest of 
the government, and not suffer tliemselves to 
be misled, nor to give advantage to enemies and 
iil-desiguing persona too ready to catch hold of 
an opportunity.” These royal representations, 
and perhaps some private and profitable iiego- 
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tiations ■with the leaders of the Scottish opposi- 
tion, -were so influential, that -when parliament 
resumed its sitting a tone of moderation per- 
vaded it that -was .at variance with its former 
defiance ; and though the Darien Company con- 
tinued to remonstrate and another national ad- 
dre.ss -was voted, it -was evident that the public 
hostility -was settling down into a silent, moody 
discontent. Thus, when the parliament, having 
continued its sitting till the 29th of October, 
was adjourned to the 28th of January, the pro- 
ceeding occasioned little demur, and when it re- 
sumed its sitting, and the question of supplies 
was moved, it was voted, “That in consideration 
of their great deliverance by his majesty, and 
that next, under God, their safety and happi- 
ne.sa depended wholly on the preservation of 
his majesty’s person and the security of hi.s 
government, they would stand by and support 
both his majesty and his government to the j 
utmost of their power, and maintain such forces 
as should be requisite for these ends.” And 
whence this subservience, so much in contrast to 
the opposition manife.sted by the English par- 
liament? It has been assumed that tlie leading 
men of Scotland were bought over by the court, 
and hence the strange abatement of their zeal, 
under ■which the Darien question was allowed 
gradually to expire. At the end of the session 
the Earl of Argyle was raised to a dukedom, 
and the Order of the Garter was bestowed 
on the Duke of Queensberry. But the greatest 
sufferer of all, one who was too virtuous to be 
bribed and too bold to be silenced, was still left 
to languish in neglect. We allude to the ener- 
getic founder of the Darien enterprise. When 
the company was formed and ready for action 
it had been agreed that Paterson should get two 
per cent, on the stock and three per cent, on the 
profits; but when he saw the unexpected and 
immense amount of the subscriptions lie gener- 
ously surrendered his claims in favour of the 
common good of the enterprise. To him also 
the company was indebted for the new and 
noble conception of proclaiming freedom of 
trade and religion to all nations as a funda- 
mental principle of the colony. He embarked 
with the first expedition, and, in addition to the 
sufferings which he endured in common with the 
rest of the colonists, he ivas obliged to contend 
with the factiousness of the nmlritions and the 
complaints of the discontented, which of tliem- 
selves were too grievous to bear. To the last 
he stood out against the proposal of abandoning 
the enterprise ; and when the measure was re- 
solved he was the last man who .stepped on 
board at Darien as be had been the first to em- 
birrk at Leith. On his voyage home he was 
stricken with fever and luiracy, so that when 
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he landed he looked more like a skeleton than a 
man; but on recovering health his wonted 
energy returned, and his first task was to pro- 
pose a new plan to the company, in which Eng- 
land should have the joint government of the 
settlement with Scotland. His proposal was 
that the scheme shoidd he carried on by a joint 
stock of ^2,000,000 sterling, one-fifth part to 
belong to Scotland and the other four-fifths to 
England; and by this plan he contemplated 
that not only the union between both kingdoms 
would be accelerated but made more cordial and 
complete. Thedeathof William and the troubled 
events of the succeeding reigns frustrated this 
proposal; but from the period of the Darien 
disaster until the commencement of the year 
1719, when he died, his career can be traced in 
the mercantile and financial schemes which he 
proposed for the welfain of both nations. It is 
melancholy to think that .so little should now be 
known of a man whose writings were so useful 
and whose sphere of action ■was so distinguished. 
William Patei’son, indeed, appears to have been 
one of the illustrious few who are so far in ad- 
vance of their age that they can neither be fully 
understood nor justly appreciated. Hence it is 
that their memory so often falls into oblivion, 
and that posterity, which enjoys the fruits of 
their wisdom, are unable to trace these benefits 
to their true Hource.i 

While these events were going on the order 
of succession in the British throne had been 
rudely shaken. Queen M.ary, the eldest daughter 
of James VII., and the true heir of royalty, 
by whom William, her husband, could claim 
the crown, died at the close of 1694, so that 
William nominally as well as really was now 
the sole sovereign of the einiure. The next in 
succe.ssion ■U'as the Duke of Gloucester, only son 
of Anne, the sister of Mary, and grandson of 
James, but this prince also dying in 1700, the 
crswu ■would naturally devolve upon his motlier, 
with all the difficulties and uncertainties of a 
female succession. And in all this the Jacobites 
exulted. By these bi'eaohes in the royal line 
they hoped that their deposed sovereign’s re- 
storation to the throne would be facilitated, and 
they oven trusted that the filial piety of Anne, 
when her owm turn of succession arrived, would 
concur in the transference, but when these 
hopes were at the highest, they were interrupted 
by the demise of James himself at St. Gertiiains 
on the I7th of September, 1701. 

This unfortunate sovei'eign, the last of the 
Stuarts who wore a crown — a crown wliich he 
so recklessly threw away and afterward.s .so 
tiniidlyattempted to recover — had seen his hopes 
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so utterly fru.strated in Ireland that he ahan- 
doned tli(4 conflict in despair. But not the less 
did he hope that assassination might accomplish 
what open battle had failed to effect, and of the 
various corisjiiraciea devised by his rash adher- 
ents for the .secret murder of William, he had 
at least a foreknowledge of some of them, if not 
a positive participation. But William continued 
to live and triumph, and James resigned him- 
.self to his fate. This was especially the case 
after the peace of Ryswick in 1697, which de- 
stroyed every lingering prospect James had 
continued to entertain of the recovery of his 
crown by the arms of France, and hy the severe 
austerities of his religion he endeavoured to 
purchase that better crown which could not be 
taken from him. He therefore spent much of 
his time among the monks of La Trappe, whom 
he edified and sometimes astonished by the 
height of his devotions: he was even willing to 
forego the last prayers of the church, and re- 
main ia purgatory all the longer, that he might 
make sufficient expiation for Ida sins. These 
gloomy and contracted views, and the jiainful 
self-inflictions to which they led, at lastexhaustcd 
him, and while attending the service in his 
chapel, the words of the anthem from the La- 
mentations, “ Remember, O Lord, what is come 
upon us; consider and behold our reproach: 
our inheritanoe is turned to ati'angers, our 
houses to aliens,” so deeply affected him, that 
he swooned away, and was soon after struck 
with paral}'sia, from the effects of which he 
never recovered. In his last moments he re- 
quested that no dying rite of the church should 
be omitted in his behalf; and, zealous to the 
last in making converts, he entreated Lord 
Middleton and his other Protestant attendants 
to abjure Protestantism and embrace the Ca- 
tholic faith. After he had received the euchariat, 
he declared to his confessor that he forgave all 
his enemies political and domestic — the emperor, 
the Prince of Orange, and Anne, his daughter. 
His host and ally Louis XIV. visited him in 
his dying moments, and was so much affected 
with the interview, that he declared he would 
treat the Prince of Wales as he had treated his 
father, and aoknowdedge him as King of Eng- 
land. This welcome declaration was soon fol- 
lowed by the cry in the streets of St. Germains, 
“Long live James III. !” The late king while 
living had ordered that his body should be 
buried in the church of the parish where he 
should happen to die, that his funeral should 
be plain and private, .and his only monument 
be a bare stone with the inscription, “Here 
lies King James;” but this arrangement not 
being suitable to the royal pride and political 
views of Louis, he caused the body to be em- 
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balmed and preserved in the church of the 
English Benedictine monks in Paris, until God 
should dispose the people of England to show 
honour after death to the king whom they had 
injured while living.^ Thus died Jame.9, a 
bigot to the last, but .sincere and fervent in his 
bigotry, and whose best epitaph was comj)riBed 
in the well-known gibe, “Thei’e goes a king 
who sacrificed three kingdoms for a mass !” 

The year 1702 opened with more favourable 
auspices to William tlian any that had liithei-to 
cheei-ed his troubled reign. The parliament 
was at one with him in his foreign policy, which 
had the suppression of the French ascendency 
for its object, and his complaints of the insult 
offered to the nation by the recognition of the 
Prince of Wales and Ids claims, by Louis XIV., 
found a corresponding answer over the whole 
kingdom. Everywhere there were expressions 
of sympathy and pi-omises of aid to maintain 
the due balance of power in Eiirope, and jire- 
serve the Protestantism of Britain, and the 
votes of supplies in .sokliei’.s, sailors, and money 
for carrying out his designs, were made by fiar- 
liameiit in the same .s])irit of liberality. But 
all this was only a bright halo after a life of 
storm, to tranquillize and adorn the king’s de- 
parture from the world. His health of late had 
been griulually breaking, but tins he endea- 
voured to counteract by active exercise, and 
when hopes were entertained of his complete 
recovery, a trivial accident brought matters to 
a fatal conclusion. On Saturday the 21st of 
February he set out from Kensington, as he 
wiis accustomed weekly to do, to hunt at Hamp- 
ton Court, but while galloping along the high- 
wi»y his horse stumbled and fell violently, so 
that the king’s collfir-bone, was broken. He 
was carried to Hampton Court where the bone 
was set, but on the same evening lie returned 
to Kensington against the advice of his physi- 
cians. As no particularly d.'ingerous symptoms 
followed, his mind during convalescence was 
employed with his wonted activity, and on the 
28th he sent a message to the Hoiuso of Com- 
mons, implying what he intended to have 
spoken to both houses, had his health permitted, 
from the throne. It was to the following effect : 
"His majesty in the first year of his reign did 
acquaint the parliament, that commi.s.BionerB 
were authorized in Scotland to tre.at witli such 
commissioners as should be appointed in Eng- 
land of proper terms for uniting the two king- 
doms, and at the same time expressed hi.s great 
desire of such a union; his majesty ia fully 
satisfied that nothing can more contribute to 
the present and future security and happiness 
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of England and Scotland than a firm and entire 
union between them; and he cannot but hope 
that, upon a due considei’ation of onr present 
circumstances, there -will be found a general 
disposition to this union. His majesty would 
e.steem it a peculiar felicity if, during his reign, 
some happy expedient for making both king- 
doms one might take place, and is, therefore, 
extremely desirous that a treaty for that purpose 
might be set on foot, and does, in the most 
earnest manner, recoiniuend this aflair to the 
consideration of the house.” But this good 
and glorious achievement which he had so much 
at heart, and the consummation of which he so 
fondly hoped to include witliiu his own reign, 
was not so to fall out, for hi.s liours were already 
numbered, and -with this important intimation 
his political career was ended. After this he 
daily became wor.se, and on the 8th of Mtu’oh 
he died in the fifty-second year of his age. 

As stadtholder of Holland William upheld 
the sinking interests of the Protestant faith 


and the expiring liberties of his country, when 
both were threatened alike by the aggressions 
of the French king. As sovereign of Britain, 
his additional resources enabled liim not only 
to check the power of Fiance, but to prepare 
the way for those victories which were achieved 
in the reign of his successor. And although 
the ruler of so many discordant races and con- 
tending parties, whose intrigues would have 
bewildei’ed and whose quarrels would have pro- 
voked any ordinary sovereign, and reduced him 
to inactivity or one-sided action, he was able to 
reduce all within his sway, and into that course 
of procedure which afterward.s fonned the dis- 
tinguished characteristic of Bi'itaiii as the great 
constitutional monarchy of Europe. Scotland, 
indeed, knew him little, and that little was 
unfavourable, but she enjoyed the subistantial 
benefits of his wisdom and the fruits of his 
administration long after the episodes of Glen- 
coe and Darien had faded into traditional re- 
membrances. 
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the Duke of Hamilton — He retires with a portion of the menihor.s — ^Tlio oonsuloratiou of a union of the 
two kingdoms recommended — Divisions in pai-liamont— It is adjourned— Meeting of comniisaianors in 
London about tlio union— Demands of the English and Scottish oommi-ssioners— Difficulty of agreement — 
The commission adjourned — A now parliament called — Interest it occasions as tire last of Scottish par- 
liaments — Tile riding of parliament — Annngoment and ceremonies of the occasion— Partiameut commences 
its proceedings — Attempts to interrupt them — Alarm of the church in danger — The demands of the 
Episcopalians re.sistod — Earnestness of all parties for the Act of Security— Their ie.alous proposal for the, 
purpo.se of ooniirmmg it — Speech on the subject by Fletcher of Sidtoii — Eancom- and lioruoness of the 
debate— The pariiameiit adjoiuned — Account of Fraser of Lovat— His offers in the cause of the Pretender 
His intrigues in Scotland — His attempts to involve Athole in the plot — The mischief recoils on the Duke 
of Quoonsberry — Lovnt escapes to Franco— Alarm of England oocasionod by Fraser's plot — Apprehension 
of Sir John Maclean — Unjust trials of Lindsay and Boucher — Pieseutmont in Scotland at tho jirooeecUngs 
of the judges — Meeting of parliamont— Tho queen’.s letter to it — Its earnest appeal for the settlement of 
the Protestant suooession— Act of settlonient refused until a treaty of commerce and the rights of tho 
nation were secured — An inquiry demanded into the trial of those aoousodot complicity in the Fraser 
plot — Tho grant of supplies coupled with a condition — Nature of the condition — Its popularity in Scotland 
— The condition refused by the queen — The demand for an examination of the Fraser plot renewed — 
Alarm of England at tho rumom-s of Scottish insurraotions — The subject di.son.ssod in tho English p.arlia- 
ment— Lord Haversham’s speech — Lord Godolphin’s danger from granting tho demands of tho Soots — 
Proposals to separate England from .Scotland — The queen petitioned to fortify tho English hordors — 
Correspondent resentment in Scotland —Capture of tho ship IForcratei' in the Firth of Forth — Its crow 
tried for piracy and murder upon a Scottish ship and sailors— Tlioy are sentenced to be executed— Uproar 
in Edinbura'h from fear that the prisoners were to bo .set free— The execution conijielled by the mob — 
Pariiamont meets — Parties represented at it— Tho commissioner’s speech — Its ingrattating character— 
The question of trade and commerce renewed — Poverty of the country and plans suggested for its removal 
—Subjects disciia.sed by the parliament — Its nets — Fletcher’s impraotioablo scheme of Liinitatioii.s — 
Proposal of appointing commissiouens for a treaty of union — Keenness of the debate — Sudden niovcniont . 
of the Duke of Hamilton — His party disconcerted by tho proceeding — The Act for a Treaty of Union 
carried. 

Queen Anne at her accession to the throne I event produced the acquiescence of all p.-irties; 

was in the thirty-eighth year of her age. The 1 for while the "Whigs I’ejoiced that her power was 
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all parliaments do dksolvo by the death of the 
king or queen, except in so far as innovated by the 
seventeenth act sixth session of King William’s 
parliament last, in being at his decease to meet 
and aet what should be needful for the defence 
of the true Prote.stant religion as now by law 
established, and maintaining the succession to 
the crown as settled by the Claim of itight, and 
for preserving and sociiriiig the peace and safety 
of the kingdom ; And seeing that the said ends 
are fully satisfied hy her majesty’s succession to 
the throne, whereby the religion and peace of 
the country are secured, we conceive ourselves 
not now warranted hy law to meet, sit, or act, 
and therefore do dissent from anything that 
shall be done or acted.”* Having uttered this 
protest he retired, and was followed by nearly 
eighty members, who were received by the mob 
out of doors with loud liunzas. At their de- 
jiarture a quarrel ensued between the vcmaiii- 
iiig nvembevs, now confeinpUnnwly called the 
“Kump,”and a part of the Ifaciilty of Advo- 
cates who were in favour of the dissentient 
members, and who subsoriboil an addru.ss ap- 
proving of their conduct. But this formidable 
resistance, whicli might have overthrown tlie 
parliament, only confirrued its authority. 'When 
the dissentients endeavoured to justify their con- 
duct to the queen she refused to receive the ad- 
ilress from Lord Blantyre, their messenger, and 
expressed her displeasure at their conduct, and 
her resolution to maintain the authority of the 
parliament and her commissioner against all 
who questioned it. 

After the departure of so many of its mem- 
bers tlie parliament or “ Bump ” proceeded to the 
ordinary hiwiness as if nothing had happened. 
The queen’s letter was read, the oliief object of 
which was to recommend the consideration of 
a union between the two nations; and in answer 
an act was passed, empowering her majesty to 
appoint commissioners to treat for a union as 
“advantageous for the defence of the true Pro- 
testant religion, and for the better pre.serving 
and establishing the peace, safety, and happi- 
ness of both kingdoms.” The chief demur, ex- 
pressed by only one commissioner, arose from 
the queen’s well-known attachment to Epi,s- 
copacy and the dangers of such a union with 
Episcopal England. But this fear was obviated 
by the establishment of the Claim of Bight, and 
the express declaration of the queen that the 
Church of Scotland should remain intact and 
inviolate. Several acts were also passed, the 
chief of which referred to the supplies. All 
went on harmoniously until Marchmout, in hi,s 
zeal for the Protestant succession, proposed an 


regulated hy the Bevolution Settlement, under 
favour of which sliehad succeeded, the Jacobites 
wore consoled with the thought that she was of 
the Stuart race, and that their hopes of the re- 
storation of the male line wore still as reasonable 
as before. In Scotland, above all, the succe.ssioii 
of Anne was iiu event of the utmost importance. 
The nation was still desiroms of redress for the 
losses suifered in the affair of Darien, and of a 
coniirmiition of the same rights of trariing to 
foreign countries whicli were enjoyed by Eng- 
land, even though it should be at the expense of 
a union. While .such was the untional feeling 
the state of the Convention Parliament which 
had sat during the whole of William’s reign was 
especially precarious. It was fast losing its popu- 
larity, and the liostilo feeling against it was 
chietty manifested by a party that adopted the 
name of Cavaliers, and had the Dukeof liamiltou 
for its head. Its first movement was to procure 
the dissolution of parliament, and for tivis pur- 
pose us leaders represented to the queen, tliat 
according to old established rule this pm-liamunt 
should bo allowed to expire with the death of 
the king, and a new one be cidled. But their 
appeal was ineffectual, for the queen a()])ointed 
the Estates to meet on the f)th of June, and the 
Duke of Queeusberry, who had been royal com- 
missioner during the reign of William, w.as still 
continued in office. Important ch.auges, how- 
ever, were introduced among the other officers 
of parliament. Lord Seafielil succeeded the Earl 
of Marchmout as chancellor; Lord Tiillibardme, 
afterwards Duke of Athole, was appointed lord 
privy-seal, and the Marquis of Aimandalc was 
made president of the council instead of Lord 
Melville. Altogether the parliament was com- I 
posed of discordant materials, representing ICpis- 
copalians, Presbyteriiuis, Jacobites, Cavaliers, 
Whigs, Bepublicans, where each party struggled 
for the ascendency by turns, and each member 
ambitious of place or leadership. But it 
was out of so many balancing and contending 
parties that unanimity was finally to be secured, 
and the Union established. 

At the first meeting of the Estates on the 9th 
of June the joining of these discordant elements 
commenced. Immediately after the wonted 
prayens at the opening had been finished, and 
before the Duke of Queenaberry’a commission 
was read, the Duke of Hamilton hurried into 
the arena, and although repeatedly desired by 
Queen.sborry to he silent until the meeting was 
regularly constituted he would not be thus pre- 
vented. After professing all due obedience to 
her maje,sty he questioned the lawfulness of the 
present meeting as a parliament, and reiid the 
following protest; “Forasmuch as hy the fmida- 
laws and constitution of the kingdom. 
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act for abjuring the pretended Prince of WaJea. 
The possibility of such a proposal had been an- 
ticipated, and the Duke of Queenaberry author- 
ized to pass such an act, but only if it should 
be unatiimously demanded; but, while it w'as 
zealously supported by one portion of the Pres- 
byterians, it was opposed by another, on the 
plea that the present parliament had no such 
authority; and that to pass it, would satisfy the 
wishes of England and abate the desire of that 
kingdom for the union. Finding that upon this 
momentous question the parliament was divided, 
the Duke of Queen.sberry consulted the English 
cabinet, which, being of the Tory party, was 
rejoiced to have such a check upon their enemies, 
the Whig.s, and advised that the motion should 
not he brought to the vote. In consequence of 
this advice, and a threat from the Cavaliers 
that if it was passed, they would return and 
resume their seats, the duke adjourned the par- 
liament in the usual form until the IStli of 
August.^ 

While the definite proposal of a union had 
thus been brought forward in Scotland, it had 
also been suggested in England by the queen 
in her first speech to the parliament, when she 
opened it on the third clay after her accession; 
and a bill was passed .authorizing the appoint- 
ment of commissioners, which became law on 
the 6th of May. It was fit that the initiative 
should be taken by England, as the more 
powerful kingdom of the two, and on this 
account the meeting of the Scottish Estates was 
deferred until the 9tli of June. The commis- 
sioners of the two kingdoms met in the Cock- 
pit at Whitehall on the 10th of November, 
1702, and continued their sittings until they 
were adjourned on the 3d of February, 1703; 
but although their deliberations were followed 
by no decisive eonclu.sion, they constituted an 
important preparation for the rerd business 
which was afterwards so successfully accom- 
plished. They were unanimous in the a.gree- 
nient that the two kingdoms should be united 
into one monarchy; that they’ should have one 
parliament and one legislature; and that the 
succession to the throne should be limited to 
Sophia, the Electress of Hanover, .and her chil- 
dren, being Prote.stn.nts, as provided for Eng- 
land by the Act of Settlement. But when the 
Scottish commissioners demanded, as an equi- 
valent for these concessions, a “ matural com- 
munication of trade, and other privileges and 
advantages,” they were .answered that such a 
communication must be the result of a complete 
union, the term.s and conditions of which must 
be previously discussed by the bo.aial. A delay 
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followed in consequence of the slack attendance 
of the English commissioner’s, .a negligence that 
did not fail to irritate the pride of the Scots, 
and make them more specific in their demands 
when the two bodies again assembled. They 
now distinctly demanded free trade between 
the two nations, the same regulations and duties 
in both coirntriea for exporting and importing, 
and equal privileges to the shipping and seiimeu 
of both. They also demanded that the two 
nations should not be burdened with each 
other’s debts, or if they were, that an equivalent 
should be paid to Scotland as being more un- 
equally burdened; and finally, that these de- 
mairds should be considered without reference 
to existing trading companies in either king- 
dom. This had reference to the Darien Com- 
pany, and the English commissioners replied 
that the existence of two companies in the 
same kingdom, oaiTying on the same traflic, was 
pernicious to the interests of both. It was 
finally agreed by both partie.s that neither king, 
dom should be burdened with the debts of the 
other contracted before the union; that no duty 
on home consumption, or taxes to be levied 
from Scotland, should be applied to the pay- 
ment of English debts; and that time should 
be allowed for Scotland to reap the benefit of 
the comniuuicatioii of trade, before it was called 
upon to pay duties on home consumption equal 
to England, but that this should await the de- 
termination of tlie respective parliaments of 
both kingdoms. Thus, only another step was 
gained by specifying the subjects for future 
discussion and legislation — and perhaps it was 
well that a subject fraught with such fiolitical 
difficulties, and .so many national jealousies, 
should be so slowly deliberated. Former ex- 
perience had too well shown the ellecta of pre- 
cipitancy in trying to unite these nations into 
one people. When the oommisaioner,s ended 
their meetings on the 3d of February, 1703, 
they were adjourned by royal letter until tlie 
4th of October, hut they never met again. The 
Scottish parliament, which had been adjourned 
ill the previous year, was dissolved, having 
been sitting for an iiiiprecedeiited length of time. 
So new and important a change as was now at 
li.and demanded new members and fresh vigour, 
and the political parties of the day were to be 
fully represented, not by worn-out statesmen, 
but men alive to the question at issue, and com- 
petent for its management.^ 

Never had a Scottish jiarliaiuent opened its 
sessions for so important a work as that which 
assembled on the 6th of May, 1703. It was 
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also tliB l!u=it of Scottish parliawouta, and as 
such there is a mournful interest in its pi'o- 
ceediugs which arrests our attention, and over 
wliicli we are fain to linger. The old feudal 
ceremony of “ Riding,” in which the royal com- 
missioiier and the Estates went in proeeasion 
on horaehaclc, wiis performed with unusual 
splendour, and regarded with unwonted interest 
by a crowd who looked on with the cnimo.iou.s- 
nesa that they should never behold such another 
spectacle. And was it merely a spectacle'! or 
did they feel that it was the type of their na- 
tional individuality which was about to pass 
away for ever? 

The long street, from the palace of Holy- 
rood to the Parliament Square, was carefully 
cleansed and cleared of every hnpediineut, the 
coaches and carriages of every desciiption had 
diaappoared, and in the centre of the street 
was a lane palisaded on either side for the 
procession, and within which none nuconneoted 
witli it was permitted to intrude. Without 
the rails, on either side, and e.'ctendiiig the 
whole length of the way, the streets were lined 
with horse-guards, grenadier.^, foot-guards, and 
the trained hands of the city, while round 
and within the Parliament House were the 
guards of the lord high constable and the earl 
marshal. It was the pomp and pageantry of 
war, where the ancient costume and wK!ipon.s 
were now almost superseded by those of modern 
usage, showing that the old modes of warfare, 
by which kingdoms had been built up and 
thrown down were also passing away. To ride 
was still imperative, for such had been the rule 
established at a time when the leaders of men 
were active hunters and gallant moa-at-arnis, 
to whom the saddle was a faniiliar seat; but 
for shopkeeping burgesses and studious civil- 
iana, who had lost that dexterity in the acquire- 
ment of other habits, stones and po.sts had been 
provided at the palace and the Parliament 
Square, that they might mount and dismount 
with as little pain as possible. First of the 
j toce 1 u and an hour before the rest, moved 
the officers of state to the Parliament House, who 
were received at the opening of the Parliament 
Close by the lord high constable at the head of 
lus guards; and after taking them under his pro- 
tection, he handed them over to the earl marshal, 
who had the gu.ardimiship of the Inteiior of the 
building. When the members were assembled at 
Holy rood the name of each was announced by 
the lord register, and the lord lyon and heralds, 
from the window.s and gates of the palace; aud 
when the train went up the Canongate, which 
they did two abreast, the proper order of rank 
was reversed. First of all, therefore, with two 
trumpeters in coats and banners, baieUeaded, 
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and two purauivants in coats and foot mantles 
heading the procession, and riding before them 
came sixty-tliree commissioners of boroughs, 
each having a lackey attending him on foot; 
next followed seventy-seven eominissioners for 
shires, each having two lackeys on foot to attend 
him. After these commons came tlie nobility, 
also with their degrees of rank rever-sed, the 
foremost consiatiiig of tifty-oiie barons, each 
with a gentleman to siiiqiort his train, and 
attended by three lackeys ou foot wearing their 
masters’ aims on breast and back of their vel- 
vet Burtouts, either embossed on a plate or em- 
broidered in gold aud silver. Then came nine- 
teen viscounts, similarly attended; and after 
them sixty earls, each having four attendants. 
Thus pimctilioitsly was the x'ank of c*ach pei’son- 
age indicated, so that the procession, which 
must have been a long one from the number of 
servitors, always swelled in .splendour and im- 
portance, until it was terminated by the highest 
of all, the lord high conimiss-ioner liim.self and 
the jiriiicipal noliility, eiicli. with a princely 
train, according to his station and titli;. But 
the greatest distinction was concentrated upon 
the honours— the crown, sword of state, and 
sceptre — which now, as it was tlioiight, were to 
be exhibited for the last time before they were 
borne away for eveivancl to carry which at the 
opening of parliament was the coveted privilege 
of the highest of Scottish noblemen. Ou enter- 
ing the hall, the commissioner was led to the 
I tliroiie by the lord constable and earl mar- 
shal, ushered by the lord high clianoollor, 
When the parliament had assembled, instead 
of farming two houses, both Lords and Com- 
mons sat in one place of meeting, and the chief 
distinction between them was, tliat the nobles 
occupied raised and oniamented bonebes at the 
upper end of the hall, into which no other per- 
son might intrude, while the officers of state 
sat upon the steps of the throne, which was 
occupied by the commissioner, In the centre 
of the building was a large table, around which 
sat the judges of the court of session and the 
clerks of parliament, and beneath this, upon 
plain benches, sat tlie Commons, who still 
occupied the place of inferior distiuctiou. The 
vacant ajiace ne,a.reat the doors was allotted to 
the public in general, and to the attendants 
who were in waitingupon the mem hers. Hither- 
to, when a question was put to the vote, each 
member bad been accustomed to give it in his 
own language, and frequently with expinnatory 
declarations, but at this parliament the whole 
process was simplified and shortened into an 
absolute Yea or Nay. i 
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Tlie parliament was constituted ; the queen’s 
letter was read recommending supplies for the 
war in which Britain was engaged with France 
and attention to the improvement of trades and 
luannfaotures ; and when the speeches of the 
ooinniiasiouer and chancellor had ended the 
Duke of Hamilton announced the proposal of 
an act for recognizing and asserting her majesty’s 
authority and her right and title to the imperial 
crown. In this way he attempted to follow up 
his hostility to the late parliament by which 
the Eevolutiou Settlement had been confirmed, 
and have the meeting itself proclaimed illegal; 
bat this attempt was quiished by an additional 
clause suggested by the lord-advocate and car- 
ried by the house, m.aldug it high treason to 
question the queen’s right or title to the ci'own 
or her exerci.se of the government since her ac- 
cession. Another attempt was made to interrupt 
the proceedings by the popular cry of “Tlie 
church i.s in danger.” As yet the Presbyterian 
Settlement of William had lasted only twelve 
years, and although the royal letter had given 
no cause of apprehension, the Episcopal and 
•High Church tendencies of Anne were regarded 
by the Soots with alarm. This feeling had also 
been lieightened by a letter addressed by her 
maje.sty to the privy-couueil, in which she hinted 
her sympathies for the sufreriiig Episcopal clergy 
and her desire that they should enjoy the benefits 
of a full and free toleration. A motion was ac- 
cordingly made on the Ist of June hy Lord 
Strathmore for a toleration to all Protestants in 
the exercise of religious worship; hut it w.as 
met at the outset by a representation from the 
General Assembly’s commission .and the strenu- 
ous opposition of Argyle and Marchmont. 
Even before the supplies were voted tliey in- 
sisted that the security of the national church 
should have the precedence, and by their re- 
presentations an act was decreed for “ratify- 
ing, establishing, and confirming Presbyterian 
church government and diseii)Iine by kirk-ses- 
sions, presbyteries, provincial synods, and gen- 
eral assemblies, as agree.able to the Word of 
God and the only government of Christ’s 
church within the kingdom.” By another act 
it was declared that to question the authority of 
the late convention parliament, or maliciously to 
attempt to alter or innovate the Claim of Eight, 
of which the abrogation of Prelacy and tlie estab- 
lishment of Presbytery formed esjiecial articles, 
was high treason.* The Presbyterians were al- 
ready alarmed, and with good cause, at the 
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overweening confidence expressed by the Episco- 
palian party in Scotland, and had acquired fresh 
strength by additions to their ranks of many 
who hated Episcopacy because it was English. 
On this account the Jacobite, s, w'ho were gener- 
ally opposed to the Union, w'ere often to be 
found fighting side by side with the Presby- 
terians.^ 

But the great question that succeeded, and 
on which all parties were at one, was the Act 
of Security. Since the union of the two crowns 
the wealth and influence of Scotland had been 
diminishod; its commerce with foreign coun- 
tries had almost expired, and its home produce 
and manutactures were languishing for lack of 
encouragement, while England was daily be- 
coming more wealthy, pow'erful, and domin- 
eering. Even the Eevolutiou itself, which was 
so profiitable to the English , had brought nothing 
as yet to Scotland but the disastei of Darien. 
Scotsmen of substance, also, who had found 
England open to them since the iiiiion of the 
crowns, had only promoted the evil, for while 
they spent their wealth there they were reatly 
to join those political associations which had 
the ascendency of England over their own 
country for its object. And all this occurred 
because they had imposed no necessary re- 
strictions upon their native sovereign when he 
succeeded to the Englisli throne, and had con- 
tinued the same error when the Eevolutiou 
gave them a foreigner for their king. The only 
opportunity, therefore, to recover the indepen- 
dence of their country was to remedy this perni- 
cious blunder as soon as the demise of the 
present sovereign should occur. In anticipation 
of this event, happen when it might, it was now 
propo.sed that within sixty days after it took 
place the coronation oath should be administered 
to her successor. If the heir should be a minor 
the Estates were to appoint a regency, and if 
no heir had been appointed the Estates were to 
nominate one of the royal line of Scotland, and 
of the true Protestant faith, with the promise 
that he should not also succeed to the crown of 
England without the honour and .sovereignty 
and all the rights and privileges of the ciowu 
and kingdom being previously ensured. This 
fiercely decisive proposal, by which the inde- 
pendence of Scotland was to be secured by 
bi'eaking asunder the ties that bound it to 
England and establishing an independent gov- 
ernment of its own, .appeared to the extreme 
politicians of every party the only nioile of 
settling the difliculty. It might recognize for 
their future sovereign the venerable Princeas 
Sophia of Hanover, granddaughter of James 
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VI., in the ahEsence of the other princes con- 
nected with the Stuart race, who were Papists; 
and tlie recognition might be extended to her 
heirs, the occupants of a German principality ; 
but in any case the sovereign tliu.s adopted must 
guarantee tlie honour of the Scottish crown and 
independence of the Scottish kingdom, tlie 
freedom, frequency, and authority of its parlia- 
ments, and the religious freedom and commerce 
of the people untrammelled either by English 
or foreign influence. This “Act for the Security 
of the Kingdom," introduced by Lord Tweed- 
dale, was chiefly moulded into form by the 
patriotic and eloquent but republican Fletcher 
of Saltoii, after a series of vehement debates 
that continued from the 28th of May to the 
IGth of September, and was supposed to com- 
prise a remedy for aU the evils that Scotland 
had suffered both from the decay of its inde- 
pendent spirit and the venality of its children. 
"Without this,” e.xclaimed Fletcher, “ it is im- 
possible to free us from a dependence on the 
English court; all other remedies and condi- 
tions of government will jirove iuefl'ectiial, as 
plainly appears from the nature of the thing, 
for who is not eensible of the influence of 
places and pensions upon all men and all 
affairs 1” Then rising with his theme, he thus 
continued : “ If our ministers continue to be 
appointed by the English court, and this nation 
may not be permitted to dispose of the offices 
and places of this kingdom to balance the Eng- 
lish bribery, they will coi'rupt everything to 
that degree that if any of our laws stand in 
their way they will get them repealed. Let no 
man say that it cannot be proved that the Eng- 
lish court has ever bestowed any bribe in this 
country, for they bestow all offices and pensions, 
they bribe us at our own cost. ’Tis nothing but 
an English interest in this house that those who 
wish well to our country have to struggle with 
at this time. We may, if we please, dream 
of other remedies, but so long as Scotsmen 
must go to the English court to obtain offices 
of trust or profit in this kingdom these offices 
will always be managed with regard to the 
court and interest of England, though to the 
betraying of the interest of this nation, when- 
ever it comes in competition with that of Eng- 
land. And what less can be expected unless 
we resolve to expect miracles, and that greedy, 
ambitious, and for the most part necessitous 
men, involved in great debts, burdened with 
great families, and having great titles to sup- 
port, will lay down their places rather than 
comply with an English interest. Now to 
find Scotsmen opposing this, and willing the 
English ministers should have the disposal of 
places and pensions in Scotland rather than 
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their own parliament, is matter of great aston- 
ishment, hut that it should he so much as a 
question in the parliament is altogether incom- 
prehensible.” We have thus given at some 
length the speech of one of the most eloquent 
and talented of Scottisli orator.s and statesmen, 
hut of the debates upon this Act of iSecuiity, 
and which extended over a jioriod of nearly 
four months, we can only briefly mention tluit 
they were chiefly remarkable for lierconess and 
personality. The individual as well as national 
feelings of every member were involved in the 
discussion, and charges of incapacity, venality, 
and corruption were bandied to and fro with 
a profusene.ss and rudeness of language that 
would not for a moment he tolerated in tlie 
parliamentary debates of our own day. Tlie 
Act of Security was successfully carried, but 
the commissioner refused to sanction it with 
the royal assent, declaving that he tvonld agree 
to all their acts save tliat. Upon tliis the 
storm rose to its height; the member, s spoke of 
dying free ficotsuien rather than continue the 
thralls of England; and when attempts were 
made to check this outburst tlioy threatened 
tliat if the right was denied them of exiirossing 
their seutimoiits in parliament they would pro- 
claim them with their swords. After this 
Fletcher again introduced his Bill of Limita- 
tions, which would have turned the monarchy 
into a commonwealth and the king into a mere 
Venetian doge ; but while they were ilebating 
upon the proposals of cominittiuff the adminis- 
tration to a council nominated by parliament, 
the frequent holding of parliaments, and annual 
elections of members to sit in it, the house was 
suddenly adjourned on the 10th of November. 
It was significant of the spirit of this session that 
the voting of supplies was delayed until tlie de- 
mands for redress were satisfied, and that the 
latter not being complied with no sub.sidies were 
granted.' 

It was when matters had arrived at this stage 
that an incident occurred which was termed the 
Scottisli plot in England and the Queensberry 
plot in Scotland. The hero of this design, who 
played in it such a discreditable part, was the 
same Fraser of Lovat wlio had marched off with 
Iris clan in battle array to join Dundee, and wlio 
since that period had adopted the cause of the 
exiled royal family at Saint Gerniaiiis, and was 
ready to further or betray it as might heat serve 
his own interests. Indeed, his whole career from 
the beginning to the end of Ida extended life 
was a tissue of craft, villainy, and selfishness. 
Disappointed in his attempt to usurp the estate 
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of Lovat by excluding from it the deceased Lord 
Loviit’s widow and her four daughters, he re- 
solved to obtain it by a marriage with the widow 
herself, and his courtship was in the fashion of 
a savage and a ruffian. At the head of a party 
of his armed banditti he burst into the house 
of the defenceless lady, seized her person, had 
the marriage ceremony performed amidst the 
shouts of his accomplices and the yell of bag- 
pipe, s; and, cutting open her stays with his dirk, 
he dragged her shrieking to bed as his bride. 
Compelled, in consequence of this outrage, to 
fly the country, where he was tried in his absence 
and outlawed, he had recourse to the court of 
St. Germains, where, having ingi-atiated himself 
with James, he offered to betray him to William 
as the price of the remission of his oflences. He 
was pardoned accordingly for his political ini- 
quities ; but the rape not being included in the 
absolution, he again went back to St. Germains, 
turned Paihst, and was privately introduced to 
the King of France, to whom he boasted of his 
Scottish influence, and offered if five thousand 
French troops were landed at Dundee, luid five 
hundred at Fort-William, to prevail upon the 
Highland chiefs to raise ten thousand men for 
the service of King James. His offers were ac- 
cepted but with caution, and being furnished 
with money by Louis, and a major-general’s 
commission from the Pretender, he came to Scot- 
land, and was introduced to the Duke of Qiieens- 
berry, at that time troubled by the agitation 
about the Act of Security, and who hoped to 
employ Fraser’s services as a spy upon the 
Jacobites, To the Plighlands accordingly this 
double renegade went, where his plottings among 
the Highland chiefs excited such commotion, 
that the government was disturbed wifchrumours 
of a gathering of the clans and a plot for the re- 
storation of the banished dynasty. Among other 
credentials which Fraser had brought from St. 
Germains was a letter from the ex-queen to one 
of lier adherents, but without any address, and 
signed only with the initial of her name; and 
.Fraser, thirsting for revenge upon the Marquis 
of Athole, who had frustrated his designs upon 
the Lovat succession, and nearly brought liim 
to the gallows for his rape on his kinswoman, 
inscribed the name of the marquis on the letter, 
and handed it to the Duke of Queensberry. 
It was a welcome boon to the duke, who be- 
lieved that it was a genuine missive to Athole, 
his rival, and a proof of his complicity in the 
plot for the Preteuder; .and he accordingly 
sent the missive unopened to the queen. But, 
while Fraser was tlius devising the ruin of the 
marquis, a plotter as able as himself was coun- 
teracting the fraud; this was Ferguson, the 
clergyman, better known by his usual title of 
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Ferguson the Plotter, to whom deep and dan- 
gerous political dances were a necessary element, 
and who h<id joined, furthered, and de.serto(l 
every conspiracy since the time of the Mon- 
mouth insurrection, and even long before. He 
had by some means gained information of Lo- 
vat’s design, and revealed it to Athole, upon 
which the latter eomjolained to the queen that 
the eorrespondeuce was a device of the Duke of 
Queensberry for his destruction. The duke in 
hta defence alleged that a conspiracy did exist, 
and that but for this interruption he would have 
been able to detect and defeat it. His informant, 
however, was by this time beyond his reach. 
Alarmed by the discovery of his plot, and ap- 
prehensive of the consequences, Lovat fled back 
to St. Germains, to the mimic court of vvliich he 
j gave a flattering account of his negotiations with 
the Highland chiefs and their readiness to rise 
in the Jacobite cause. But before this his .sin- 
cerity had been suspected, and two gentlemen 
had been sent ostensibly to assist, but in reality 
to watch his motions, by whom the fallacy of his 
statements and selfish double-dealing were fully 
exposed. In consequence of this detection he 
was handed over to the French government, 
who committed him to the close imprisonment 
of the Bastillc.i 

But it was not chiefly to Scotland that the 
alarm of tliis hostile rising was confined ; it 
also pervaded England, where rumours of the 
“Scotch plot’’ were mingled with terrible I'e- 
ports of insurrectionary clan.s, and all the un- 
known dangers of a Highland invasion worse 
than that conducted by the great Montrose. 
In sucli a season of surmise and approheusioii 
Sir John Maclean, the head of a clan, having 
been conveyed with his wife from France to tlie 
coast of Kent, was arrested at Folkestone, cawied 
prisoner to London, and subjected to a close 
examination in the secretary of state’.s oflice. 
He had merely come over to England, he alleged, 
to submit to the queen’s government and take 
the benefit of a pardon; but, on being more 
closely pressed, he revealed all, and jjerhaps 
more than all that he knew. About the same 
time Mr. David Lindsay, who had been under- 
secretary to King James and the Prince of 
Wales, and Mr. James Boucher, who had been 
aide-de-camp to James’s natural son, the Duke 
of Berwick, were arrested in England, having 
just arrived from France. The coming of so 
many Jacobites from that su.speoted fpiarter w:is 
thought to have a connection with the Scottish 
conspiracy, and the House of Commons was 
clamorous for their exa7nination. Boucher, how'- 
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ever, denied his knowledge of any plot, and de- 
clared that the only cause of his coming was to 
solicit the queen’s pardon, being weary of a life 
of exile. Although his declarations were not 
believ’ed, “ yet,” adds Burnet, “ there being no 
special matter laid against him, his case was to 
be pitied ; he proved that he had saved the lives 
of many prisoners during the wav of Ireland, 
and that, during the war in Rlauders, he had 
been very careful of all English prisoners ; and 
when all this was laid before the lords they did 
did not think fit to carry the matter further; so 
he was reprieved, and that matter slept.” ' But 
the tender mercies of this reprieve were un- 
availing, for soon .after poor Boucher died in 
Newgate. As for David Lindsay bis case was 
stOl harder tlian that of Boucher. He had come 
to Scotland availing himself of the queen’s in- 
demnity; and, being assured by the Scottish 
lawyers that he was perfectly safe, he had set 
out for London by the way of Berwick, to bring 
home hia wife and children. But he had scarcely 
set foot on English ground when he wsis iU'rested, 
tried, and convicted, and, although he pleaded 
the queen’s p)nrdon and hia rights ns a Scotch- 
man, he was condemned to die as a traitor. In 
prison he wtis tempted with promises of a royal 
pardon, if he would reveal the correspondence 
between Saint Germains and the Jacobites of 
Britain, but these offers he spurned even when 
led to the gallows foot, and with immediate exe- 
cution in prospect, Baffled in their hopes, and 
not daring to Cfuny out their sentence, his judges 
produced a reprieve at the bust moment and re- 
manded him to Newgate. After languishing 
four years in that dreary prison he was hauished 
to the Continent, where he died in rvant of the 
common uece,ssarie8 of life. It was only when 
too late that his case w!is reconsidered with sym- 
pathy and regret.* 

After an interval of manoeuvring between the 
different parties the session of parliament was 
opened at Edinburgh on July 6th, 1704. The 
case of Lindsay wa.s not yet forgotten, and men 
of every shade of politics regarded it with indig- 
nation as a cniel proceeding and a violation of 
the rights of Scotchmen. The influence of the 
Duke of Queensberry had also declined so 
greatly through his connection with Eraser’s 
plot, that he had retired from oflice, the Marquis 
of Tsveeddale being appointed commissioner in 
his room. It was thought that the conspiracies 
in Scotland had been encouraged in consequence 
of the succession not having been settled in that 
country as it had been in England, and it was 
to .secure this succession in favour of the Princess 
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Sophia and the house of Hanover that the par- 
liament was chiefly assembled. The royal letter 
was especially urgent upon the .subject. After 
expressing her williuguosa to grant whatever 
her good subjects of Scotland could reasonably 
demand to maintain the govornmeut in church 
and stiite as by law established, ;i,ucl to con.sent 
to such laws as might still be wanting for the 
full security of both, and to prevent .all encroach- 
ments on them for the future, her majesty added, 
“Thus having done our part we arc persuiided 
you will not fail to do yours, and show to the 
world the sincerity of your professions. The 
maiu thing we recommend to you, and which 
we recommend with all the eamestues,s we are 
capable of, is the settling of the succession in 
the Protestant line, as that which is absolutely 
nece.ssary for your own peace and hajjpiness, as 
well as our quiet and seeurity in all our domin- 
ions, for the reputation of our all'aivs abroad 
and the strengtlieniiig the Protastant interest 
everywhere. As to term.s and conditions of 
govei’Uiuent with regard to the Huccessor we have 
empowered our commissioner to give the royal 
iissent to whatever can in reason be demanded, 
and is in onr power to grant for .scscuring the 
sovereignty and liberties of that of onr ancient 
kingdom.” 

This appeal, more earnest find more Immhle 
than those usually embodied in royal addresses, 
was seconded by the si-ioechos of Twoeddale, the 
high commissioner, and Scaiiekl, the lord-chau- 
cellor. But, in anticipation of the proposal to 
settle the succession, preparations had been 
made to resist it, and the opposition on this 
occasion was led by the Duke of Hamilton. 
Without giving previous notice the dulce pro- 
po.sed a resolution that no successor to the 
crown should he named until a fair treaty in 
relation to commerce with England had first 
been settled. It was a popular demand ; the 
affair of Dai-ien w.as still rankling in the {niblic 
mind, and many of the members wore ready to 
demand a full share of the plantation trade of 
England, and that the shipping of Scotland 
should he conqii’chended and included in the 
English Navigation Act. This could not be 
granted without the ooneurrence of the parlia- 
ment of England ; but such a difficulty did not 
impugn the propriety of deniaudiug it. Another 
resolution was proposed by the E.'irl of Rothes; 
it w;is, that parliament should first take into 
consideration the questions of privileges and 
nationality. It was advisable, he stated, that 
such conditions of government should he pro- 
posed as were neoes,sary to rectify the constitu- 
tion and secure the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the kingdom, and this being done they 
might proceed to the previous motion respecting 
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trade and commerce. On tliis a violent detate 
ensued which was settled by Sir James Falconer, 
who declared that both resolutions were so good 
that it was a pity to separate them. Both ac- 
cordingly were put together and carried by a 
considerable majority; and so acceptable was 
tlie decision to the crowd out of doors, that they 
cheered the niaiiiber.s of the opposition when 
they retired, and couductod the Duke of Ha- 
milton to Holyrood House in triumph. 

Having succeeded thus far in thwarting the 
government, the Duke of Athole, who took the 
lead in the.se violent measures, proposed that 
her majesty should be desired to send down 
the witnesses and papers relative to the late 
alleged Scottish or Queensberry conspiracy, in 
order that those who had been unjustly accused 
in England might be vindicated, sind those who 
were really guilty brought to puuishniont. It 
was the desire of Athole and the Jacobites to 
crush the Duke of Queensberry, who, it was 
alleged, had fabricated the Fraser plot to serve 
his own purposes. The demand was also pop- 
ular, as the Scots were iudignaul at the trial 
and punishment of several of their countrymen 
who had been innocently convicted and piiuislied 
as traitors, and at the domineering proceed- 
ing of England, which had di.sregarded the 
rights of n nation as free and independent as 
herself, The commissioner declared that he 
had already written to the queen upon the sub- 
ject, and would write again. But Auue and 
her miiiistera dreaded this obnoxious subject, 
which would h,ave implicated more persons than 
the .Duke of Queensberry; and they .saw that 
in the commotion which it would excite, both 
the question of succession and the vote of siqrply 
would be lost sight of or thrust aside. She 
therefore took no notice of the repeated appli- 
cations for the papers and witnesses of the 
trials; and the tempest which explanation and 
discussion would only have kept alive, or raised 
to double violence, was allowed to die away 
into indistinct murmuring.?. 

Tlic Duke of Hamilton now moved that par- 
liament should proceed to the limitations and 
the treaty about trade, and enter into no busi- 
ness until these were .settled, excejjt the passing 
of a land-tax only for two months for the sub- 
sistence of tile forces now in Scotland. A bill 
of supply was accordingly brought in, bnt with 
a “ tack” to it. This tack or additional stipu- 
lation was, “That if the queen should die with- 
out issue, a Scottish parliament should presently 
meet, and they were to declare the successor to 
the crown, who should not be the same person 
that was possessed of the crown of England, 
unless, before that time, there should be a 
settlement made in parliament of the rights and 
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liberties of the nation independent of English 
councils.” It will be remembered that this bill, 
or the greater part of it, had been pas,sed during 
the previous session, but rejected by the queen. 
This proposal threw the ministry into a dilemma : 
it was necessary to maintain tlie troop.?, who 
were the only check upon the disaffected in tlie 
Higlilands; but to obtain money for the purpose 
on such couditioiiB was not to be thought of. 
The “tack” also was so popular with the 
people, as their best guarantee of independence 
and defence against English domination, that 
those who opposed it were regarded as traitors 
to their country. Some ventured to suggest 
an application to the English ministry for the 
necessary funds until better measures could be 
adopted; bnt on the other hand it was known 
that the troops, both officers and .soldiers, wore 
so imbued with the national feeling, that they 
would have refused to touch English goM, 
though it should be given them in jiaymeut of 
their militaiy service. While Edinburgh was 
in an uproar, aud all ranks joining ui the ciy 
against English rule, and threatening to sacri- 
fice all who opposed the Act of Seemity, the 
trembling ministry within doors were .so com- 
pletely overawed, that they signed a letter to 
the queen beseeching her to pass the bill, tack 
and all, rather than risk the disseverance of the 
two kingdoms. And by the advice of Goclolphhi, 
her minister, Aime actually complied ! He saw 
that of two evils this was the least, aud that it 
was the only means of protecting Sootland from 
Highland insurrection and foreign invasion. 
Ho hoped, also, that tlie brilliant victories wbich 
Marlborough was gaining over the French 
would so completely disconcert the design.s of 
foreign invasion, aud establish the prestige of 
government, that this submission to the high 
Scottish demands, however unpalatalile, would 
only be temporary, aud could be easily recalled. 
The Scottish miuistevs accordingly got the sup- 
plies, by which they were enabled to increase 
their small army, which at first coirsisted of not 
above 3000 men. But even yet the parliament 
was not satisfied, and they returned to the 
Fraser plot and the trials which the House of 
Lords had instituted in consequence, who.se 
conduct on the occasion they denounced as a 
violation of the rights aud liberties of the Scot- 
tish nation. They accordingly sent an addre.«s 
to the queen desiring that next session at least, 
if not befor’e, the paper.? and evidence relating 
to the conspiracy should he laid before them; 
aud her reply to this was a prorogation of tlie 
parliament. 

England the while was in a fever of apjirc- 
hensiou from rumours of conspiracies in the 
north. Men in multitudes were said to be in 
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tiainiiig, and arms in ship-loads imported from 
abroad. Tliese alarnia and the proceedings of 
the Scottish parliament hiid their influence upon 
that of England, where it was proposed that 
the Act of Security should be examined and 
diaousaod by both houses. It was thought also 
by the ojiposition to be. a fa,vourable oppoi'tunity 
for an attack n])on Godolpliiu, whose head they 
Ijoasted they had got in a bag ever since the 
Act of Secni'ity had been pas.sed. The subject 
was introduced by Lord Haversham, who pro- 
posed that the ministers should he censured; 
but his speech was Kibn and temperate, giving 
full credit both to the pressure brought against 
them, and the condition of the Scots by whom 
it had been aiiplied. In reference to the last, 
he observed with g)-eat moderation and justice : 
“ There are two luattens of all troubles ; much 
discontent and great poverty; and whoever will 
now look into Scotland, will find them both in 
that kingdom. It is certain that the nobility 
and .gentry of Seolhind are as learned and as 
brave a.s any nation in Europe can boast of, 
and these lU'e generally discontented. And as 
to the common people, they aro vei-y numerous 
and very stout, but very poor. And who is the 
man that can answer what such a nndtitnde, 
so armeii, so disciplined, with such leaders, may 
do, especially since opportunities do so mucli 
alter men from themselves?” In his motion 
for a vote of censure ho was followed in a dif- 
ferent spirit by the Earls of Eochestor and 
Nottingham, and it was declared iu the house, 
that the granting of the Act of Security under 
the pretext of obviating a rebellion in Scotland, 
had only tlie more provided the Scots with an 
to rebellion and license to i-esistanco. 
After such an angry debate as had seldom 
passed within the walls of that building, Godol- 
phin .and hi.s party esc.apcd the expected con- 
demnation, which fell not the less upon the 
Scottish parh.'irnent. which it was propoised to 
censure for its presumption. This purpose, 
wiis defeated by tlio ministers, who 
represented that this would he to airogate a 
legislative superiority of England over Scot- 
land, which w'ould he still worse than a positive 
deolaratiou of war. The gentlest proposal that 
could be obtained in its stead, was to isolate 
both nations from each other either until both 
were legislatively united, or were agreed iu the 
piuspeot of a common regal succession. Until 
thi.s could be effected, Scotsmen were deprived 
of the privileges of English citizens, and the 
queen w.is petitioned to fortify Newcastle and 
Tynemouth, to repair the works at Carlisle and 
Ilull, to have the militia of the four northern 
counties put in readiness for active duty, aud 
to inarch regular troops to the Border. Ail 
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these preparations, which threiitaned nothing 
short of war, only pointed towards the union, 
and showed its nece.ssity, Godolphin, though 
obliged to how before the storiu and assent to 
the.se hot resokitious, was every day becoming 
stronger through the victories of hia ally, Maii- 
horough, and could atl'ord to hide his time, 
while the queen’s answer favoured delay and 
gave time for consideration.* 

While the.se measures were in progress about 
fortifying the Borders, which were regarded by 
the Scots as a preparation for hostilities, anotlier 
incident occurred which showed more distinctly 
the necessity of a union between two siieh 
jealous nations. The Darien Company, although 
brought to ruin, had still attempted to carry on 
their tr.ade, and for this purpo.se their vessel 
called till'. Amuindah was lying in the Thames, 
waiting for a few seamen acquainted with the 
route to India. But on learning that site wa,s 
to be chartered for the East India trade, the 
East India Company complained of this as a 
breach of their iiriviltiges, and caused the A iinan~ 
dido to he seized, eoiidemued, and coniiscated. 
As the two nations were scarcely at peace at 
thw time, the Scots resolved to inalce reprisals 
iu the same fashion, and an English merchant 
.sliii> called the Woreesifer, connected with the 
East India trade, having entered the Fortli, 
seemed to afl'ord a favouialile ojiportunity. 'I'lie 
ship, indeed, did not belong to the East India 
Company, by whom the injury hud been done, 
but to a rival mercantile association. 'lo this dif- 
ference, however, the Scots at tlie time were not 
disposed to jiay much heed. Tlmy tlnnight them- 
selves .also justified iu tlie proceeding, a.s one of 
the acts of the Scottish parliamout iu favour 
of the Darien Ooiupaiiy entitled them to make 
reprisals for damage done to them Ijoth by .sea 
aud land. A warraut for the seizure of the 
vessel wa.s issued by the company, and when 
the olllcers of govcrnniont refused to serve it, 
Mr. Mackenzie, the company’s secretary, re- 
solved to execute it at his own risk. On a 
Saturday afternoon he easily recruited a party 
of eleven men in the High Street for this 
desperate service, aud dividing them into two 
bodies, they put off from the shore and were 
received on board tho ve.ssel as two separate 
parties unconnected with each other, and in 
quest of a Saturday evening’s pleasure. While 
the hospitality of the ship was oflered to the.se 
new-coinera, Mackenzie arranged them for sur- 
prising it, and at his signal they started to work 
so dexterously tli.at the crew, though double 
their number, were speedily overpowered and 
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secured. None of the crew of the Tforceste)- had 
been hurt iu this bold proceeding, and they 
■would soon have been set free but for their own 
mysterious and incoherent tidk over their cups 
of a crime they had committed, and a righteous 
retribution of whidi this capture was the com- 
mencemeut. Their confession amounted to this, 
that they had Leon guilty of piracy and murder; 
and out of their confused revelations a story 
was formed, that they liad captured a ship at 
.sea belonging to the Barien Company, and 
murdered the whole crew. It was not even 
difficult to conjecture the ship that had fallen 
into their hands, as the company’s vessel called 
the Speedy Return, commanded hy Captain 
Drummond, had so long been missing that she 
had been given up for lost. It was enough for 
the purpose.? of a specific charge, and Captiiin 
Green and his crew were prosecuted for piracy 
and murder. The trial commenced on the 5th 
of March, 1705, and so heated was the public 
mind witli prejudice, that although there was 
scarcely evidence enough to show that auy piracy 
whatever had been committed, the fact was 
received as established that Drummond and liis 
crew had been foully butchei-ed, and that these 
tuen were his murderers. It was also remarked 
in justification of the verdict, that providence 
itself had conducted the murderers to their fate : 
there was no necessity for the entrance of the 
Worcester into the Firth of Forth; and when 
there, tlie confessions which had excited inquiry 
had been delivered spontaneously, without 
question or aocusatioii. Green and two of his 
crew were oondemiiod to death as principals in 
the deed, and the [leople of Edinburgh exulted 
in the prospect of their execution. Very dif- 
ferent, however, was the feeling in London 
when the particulars of the trial were trans- 
mitted to government. In their eyes the evi- 
dence was so insufficient that the condemnation 
of the culprits was attributed to national re- 
venge ; affidavits were even obtained to .show 
that Drummond and his men were still alive; 
and moved by tlie.se representations, the queen, 
ill virtue of her prerogative, sent orders to the 
Scottish privy-council to delay the execution 
until further inquiry should be instituted. 

The events that followed this interposal were 
ill singular coincidence witli those of the Por- 
teous riot, which afterwards followed on a 
more imposing scale. Iu consequence of her 
majesty’s commands the privy-council met with 
fear and trernhling; and, having called the 
magistrates of Edinburgh to assist them, they 
deliberated whether the delay might be safely 
hazarded. But no sooner was the purpose of 
this meeting known than the cry out of doors 
arose that the criminals were to be allowed to 


escape. The Parliament Close, the Cross, and 
the Tolbooth were instantly surrounded by the 
mob clamouring for justice and threatening both 
magistrates and privy-council, and they were 
only appeased by the assurance of the magis- 
trates that the criminals would be executed on 
that same day. When the council broke up, liow- 
ever, it was rumoured among the people that the 
magistrates had only deceived them, and that 
the culprits had been reprieved, upon which the 
mob attacked the lord-chancellor’s coach at the 
Tron Church, smashed its window.?, and com- 
pelled him to come forth ; and although he as- 
sured them that the men were ordered for exe- 
cution, he would not have escaped a rough hand- 
ling had not his friends interposed and conveyed 
him to a place of safety. It was evident that 
the popular fury could not he opposed without 
occasioning tenfold more mischief, and the sen- 
tence was accordingly allowed to take its course, 
The prisoners were brought out and conveyed 
to the place at Leith where inrates were usually 
executed, the crowd following them with tavmts 
and threateuiuga ; and there they were hanged 
at sea-mark, for the murder of a man who was 
said to be still alive. After this blind and re- 
vengeful execution there was a reaction of re- 
morse that made the people ashamed of their 
part in it, and willing to forget it, while a sense 
of the groundlessness of the charge was given 
by the rest of the crew being afterwards dis- 
missed unpmrished. This event only increased 
the conviction of the reflective of both kingdoms 
that a union was necessary, and strengthened 
their desire for its acoompliahnieut.^ 

Affairs were tending towards this consumma- 
tion as speedily and safely as the most patriotic 
could desire. The parliament, which was to con- 
sider the overture for a union to which England 
had at last submitted, assembled on the 28th 
of June, 1705. It was necessary that an able and 
experienced statesman should preside on such an 
occasion, and therefore the Duke of Queeuaberry 
was restored to confidence ; but, as he was still 
somewhat unpopular from his unfortunate con- 
nection with the bygone Frinser plot, he only 
held the secondary place of lord privy-seal, while 
the office of commissioner was conferred on 
John, Duke of Au-gjde, a young nobleman whose 
high talents, popular manners, and hereditary 
principles had endeared liim to the afi'ectioiis, 
and won the confidence of his country. 'J lirce 
parties, whose combiiiatious and actions shifted 
according to the course of events and the neces- 
.sities of each case, were i-epresented in this par- 
liament. The first consisted of the ministers 
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and their supporters, whose chief object was to 
reconcile tlie discordant kingdoms and settle 
the succession, let the union follow as it might. 
The second was tlie Jacobites or Cavaliers, whose 
resolute singleness of purpose compensated for 
the Bmallness of their mmibors, and who were 
oppo.sed to the union in every form. The third 
was nanUid the “Squ.adroiie Volant6,”and coni- 
po.sed a middle i)arty belonging to neither of the 
two others, and deriving their name from the 
supporl; they gave to either as their own especial 
views niiglit be aflected by the movement. But, 
generally spoaldng, the majority of the Estates 
were resolute in demanding the trading privi- 
leges of their country, and the rights of Presby- 
tery, as essential conditions to tbe settlement 
either of the snceession or the union, and with- 
out which they were willing to let thmga re- 
main as they were. Even the ch.aracter of the 
union was also to be a matter of controversy, 
whether it slionhl be federal or incorporate. 
Amidst .so many involved as well as cc til 
principles, it wa.s not wonderful that tlie mem- 
bers of one party should .soinetinies bo at vari- 
ance among themselves, and the inendiers of the 
other two be ooonsioually at one. 

The young eommissioneii', whose speech, deli- 
vered in a clear voice, and distinguished by a 
gracefulness unwonted in such addresses, opened 
the business of the session in the following word.s; 
— “ My lords .and gentlemen, her majesty has 
in her most gracious letter e.\pressod so much 
tenderness and alfection towards this nation, in 
assuring you that she will maintain the govern- 
ment as established by law both in church and 
state; and acquainting yon that slie has been 
pleased to give me full power to pass such acts 
a.s may be for tbe good of the nation; that were 
it not purely to comjjly with custom, I might 
be silent. 

“ Her majesty has bad under her considera- 
tion the present circumstances of this kingdom, 
out of lier extreme concern for its welfare, 
jeeu graciously ple.ased to recommend to you 
two expedients, to jmevexit the ruin which does 
but too plainly threaten ns ; In tbe first pilace, 
your settling the succession in the Prote.stant 
line, as what is absolutely and immediately ne- 
cessary to secure our peace, to cool those heats, 
which have with great iudnatry and too much 
suo,ccss been fomented among us, and effectually 
disappoint the designs of all our enemies; in 
the secomi, a treaty with Enghiud, which you 
yourselves have shown so great an inclination 
for, tliat it is not to be supposed it can meet 
with any opposition. 

“ The small part of tlio funds which were 


fied of how great use our frigates have been to 
our ti’ade, and it is lit to acquaint you our forts 
are ruinous, and our magazinea empty ; there- 
fore I do not doubt but your wisdom will direet- 
you to provide suitable supjilies. 

“M.y lords and gentlemen, 1 .am iio.al sensible 
of the difficulties that attend tlii.s poat, and the 
loss l am at by my want of experience in alliiirs; 
but I shall endeavour to )nake it up i.ty 1113^ zeal 
and firmness in serving her majesty, and the 
great regard I shall have to wliatever may be 
for the good of my country.” ^ 

As the queen’s message had so earnestly re- 
commended the settlement of the succession, 
and the appointment of a commission to settle 
the tei'ms of a legislative union, the discussions 
that followed about the answer to the royal 
message were abundantly keen, so that the 
draught of it which was laid before the house 
was set aside. This was done in consequence of 
an amendment which was carried, that they 
should first jn'oceed to the considerivtion of 
matters of trade. This was es]ic:i<:!ially necessary 
at the [iresent time from the scarcitj' of coin and 
the stojipage of the bank of Scotland, It was 
hoped also that by patient, poraevering, commer- 
cial industry, the wealth of the country nfiglit 
be restored without the ueoesaity of union with 
England. Nor was this comTOaupla.co view of 
the subject adopted without tempting solicita- 
tions to the contrary. John Law of Lauriston, 
who fifteen years afterwa)’ds obtained snob 
notoriety by the Misai.ssipiii selnmie, wa.s at 
baud to allure bis native country with expedi- 
tious modes of getting riob; and for tins purpose 
lie proposed to the Estates tbe plan of an exten- 
sive circulation of paper money, baaed upoit the 
security of the landed property of Scotland. 
But, although it was so showy as to obtain the 
support of the Duke of Argylo and tlie “Squad- 
rou6,” it was generally unpalatable, from the 
well-grounded fear that it would bring the 
estates of the kingdom to be held in mortgage 
under government, and accordingly Law’s plan 
was disposed of by the jiarliament in tbe follow- 
ing brief negative; “Proposal for supplying tbe 
nation with money by a paiier credit lead; and, 
after reasoning and debate thereon, it was agreeil 
that the forcing any paper credit by an act of 
parliament wa,s unfit for thi.s nation.” It was 
well for Scotland that, after tbe failnre of the 
Darien exjiedition, she was able to take a dis- 
passionate view of the ways and means of getting 
I'ich, so that the sanguine projector, instead of 
ruining his native country, wa.s obliged to have 
recourse to a foreign market. Tlie same fate 
awaited a scheme which was proposed by Dr, 
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Hugh Ohamberlane, another notable financial 
Ginpiric of the day. His scheme of a land bank 
for enriching the nation met -with no gi-eater 
favour, and it was rejected by a committee that 
was appointed to consider it.^ 

Along with these discussion.^ of the Law' and 
Ohamberlane projects, the revival of trade, and 
the re.storatiou of credit and specie, several sub- 
jects were introduced and discussed preparatory 
to the treaty of the union, by which the feel- 
ings of the house, and the nature and amount 
of the expected opposition, were cautiously as- 
certained. They chiefly regarded the limita- 
tions on the crown which had been introduced 
during the previous session; and it was evi- 
dent that the majority were disposed to sac- 
rifice the monarchical principle itself, rather 
than be .subject any longer to the control of 
England. It was proposed and carried that if, 
after the queen’s death, the two nations sbmdd 
come under one monarch, the officers of state 
and the judges of the supreme courts should be 
elected not by the king, but by parliament. 
By another act it was provided, that a Scottish 
ambassador should be present at every treaty 
made by the sovereign of the two kingdoms 
•with a foreign power. Another decreed trien- 
nial parliaments, which were to come into opera- 
tion after three years. But, although passed by 
the parliament, none of these acts received the 
royal sauotion, and in the discussion of the more 
important subjects that followed they were 
allowed to drop ov\t of notice. But proposals 
of a still more democratical character were also 
introduced, which the pailiament greatly to its 
honour rejected. The chief of them was by 
Eletcher of Salton, who was dissatisfied with all 
these' restrictions ; and who proposed a plan of 
government which, if it could have been realized 
in Scotland, would have converted the country 
into a perfect Utopia. Parliaments instead of 
triennial were to be annual, and to have the 
power to assemble and adjourn at pleasure. 
They were to elect their own presidents, vote 
secretly and by ballot, and no placeman was to 
have a vote in them. As often as the king 
created a n obleman the burghs should appoint a 
new commissioner to their number. The sove- 
reign as a matter of course was to ratify every act 
of pai'liameut, and he was not to make peace or 
war, or grant an indemnity without the consent 
and sauotion of parliament. All these limitations 
were to be imposed upon the Scottish king who 
should be also King of England, and resident in 
that country— but for every purpose of real 
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authority he might as well have been resident 
at Ispahan or Timbuctoo. The substantial po wer 
would be ve.sted in the members of parliament, 
who, by virtue of their secret vote, would be as 
irresponsible and absolute as the senators of 
Venice. Had his aim been to bring monarchy 
I into contempt and procure its utter abrogation, 

I he could not have accomplished his purpose 
I more effectually. When he proposed that the 
royal indemnity shoixld not be valid without 
the consent of pai-liament, and was explaining 
that this would deter ministers from giving their 
sovereign bad advice, or doing anything con- 
trary to law, he was interrupted by the Earl of 
Stair; upon which the stem republican of the 
old Eomanstamp, fixing his eyes upon the noble- 
man, observed, “ it was no wonder that his lord- 
ship was against it; for had there been such an 
act he would long ere now have been banged for 
the advice he gave to King James, the murder 
of Glencoe, and his conduct since the Bevolu- 
tion.”^ 

It was now evident that the question of suc- 
cession depended on that of the union, that 
there could be no King of England aud Scotland 
conjointly unless the two countries were unitedi 
Having ascertained thus much by these pre- 
liminary trials, the next step was to introduce 
the great question at issue, whicli wa.s done on 
the 25th of August (1705), when the draft of an 
Act for a Treaty of Union was brought before 
the pai'liameut. In England, when the act was 
passed continuing the proposal, the queen had 
been empowered to nominate the English oom- 
missionei's; but it hiid been insisted that she 
should have the right to nominate those of 
Scotland also. This raised the indignation of 
Fletelier, ever jealous of the honour aud inde- 
pendence of his country, and on the 28th he 
moved that a loyal aud dutiful address .should 
be forwarded to the queen, setting forth, “ That 
the act lately passed in the parliament of Eng- 
land containing a proposal for a treaty of union 
of the two kingdoms is made in such injurious 
terms to the honour aud intei'est of this nation 
that we, who rejn'esent this kingdom in parlia- 
ment, can no wa,ys comply with it.” But lii.s 
representations failed to awaken a correspondent 
sympathy, and after some discussion the act wsis 
passed for appointing commissioners to treat with 
those of England. It was an important step in 
advance, but not won without a hard struggle; 
and this subserviency at the outset was enough 
to make men wonder and excite suapicions of 
treachery and double-dealing. The debate bad 
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lasted to a late hour— late at all events for the 
buRiiiess habits of the times— and a considerable 
number of the membeivs, eapechdly of that party 
called the Ciivaliera, had retired to their . homes 
or to the taverns imagining that the debate 
■was at an end. But the most important part of 
it was still to succeed, and the opportunity was 
seised to carry it through the house. Although 
consent had been obtained that commissioners 
should be sent from Scotland it was with the 
understanding that then- nomination should be 
by parliament. But now that the coast was 
clear the question was brought on, “Are the 
commissioners for the Union to he appointed hy 
parliament or left to the nomination of the 
crown?” The chief supporters of the right of 
the crown to nomiuate wiis the “Squadrond,” 
while its keenest antagonists were the Jacobites, 
who calculated on the aid of Bletcher and his 
adherents. But, above all, the Duke of Hamilton, 
■whose affections lay with tho exiled royal fomily , 
and who.se interests wore opposed to the union, 
was rtdied upon by the Jacobites as their tower 
of strength in any such question as the present. 
Great, therefore, was their astonishment and 
discomfiture when he joined wdth tlie ministers 
in voting that the nomination of coramissimiers 
should he by the queen. The greater pai-t of 
the J acohites had already left the house, and 
only a minority remained ; but, although few, 

1 they would even yet have sufficed to turn the 
scale. Confounded, however, at the duke’s de- 
sertion, they hurried away, crying that they 
were betrayed. Those who still kept their 
seats amid the panic maintained a fierce but 
unavailing resistance ; the measure was carried 
hy vote; and all that the Jacobites could do 
was to enter a strong protest against it, headed 
by Atliole, and subscribed hy twenty-one noble- 


meiij thirty-three barons, and eight eommis- ’ 
sionors for the burglis.^ 

In this way the “ Act for a Treaty with Eng- 
land” was successfully carried tliroiigli all the ! 
obstacles that opposed it; and in looking at 
these obstacles wo have cause to wotider how 
ea.sily they wore obviated or surmounted, 
Against it wo find arrayed a formidable amount 
of patriotism, talent, and numbers, as well as of 
national and party prejudices, and of social and 
persoiuil interests which, on former occasions, 
had sufliceil to silence every overture of such a 
union ; hut now we find this dissentient party 
so divided as to be neither prepared for a corn- : 
billed resistance nor to offer any other feasible 
expedient by which the mutual cordiality of the 
two nations might be continued. Matters be- 
tween them had come to such a crisis that union 
or war was the only alternative, and all the in- 
termediate expedients were so various and un- 
satisfactory that the one negatived the other, 
while none of them could stand investigation. 
On the other band, tlicro was that union and , 
singleness of purpose which in a political con- 
test can more than compensate for inferiority in 
1 lo ts 1 1 1 uiiiber.s : and there was the sup- 
port of the English cabinet, strong in its pat- 
ronage, its reputation, and its victorious general,, 
who was more than renewing the ancient glories , 
of Cressy and Aginoonrt. These powerful influ- 
ences we can distinctly detect under the troubled 
surface of the past movements ; and ■these we 
shall find in still greater force in the stormy . 
deliberations that succeeded. A. resolution as 
strong as the necessity itself was drawing the' 
two nations into the indissoluble bond. 
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Nothing now remained but to appoint the 
commissioners by whom the terms of the Treaty 
of Union were to be settled. Accordingly thirty- 
one were appointed for Scotland and as many 
for England. In the appointment of the Scot- 
tish commissioners there was every appearance 
of fairness ; for the election was rn.ade so as to 
include not only the representatives of the nobi- 
lity, but also of the burghs and the country 
population. Members of the different political 
parties were also included, so that even the 
J aoobites were represented by Lookhai’t of Cara- 
wath. Only the Church of Scotland was omitted, 
while the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
were present to represent that of England j but 
for this omission there was the most substantial 
of reasons. It was an avowed principle of the 
Scottish Church that the awards of a secular 
body could not affect her ecclesiastical standing 
and privileges, and by a condition in the act her 
discipline and government were not to come 
under the deliberation of the commission. 

The commissioners met at the Cockpit on the 
leth of April, and continued their sittings till 
the 23d of July. The opening of their proceed- 
ings was such as to inspire universal Oiintion in 
those upon whom the fate of their respective 
nations depended. The English commissioners 
had come to the resolution that nothing could 
heal the breaches and remove the contention of 
interests between the two nations but an entire 
and incorporating union under one government, 
one representative body, and one sovereign, and 
this accordingly they proposed as the first and 
principal condition. But, however they might 
be convinced of its desir.ableness, the Scottish 
commissioners could not assent to it without an 
interval of discussion and delay, and after three 
days of deliberation their acquiescence was re- 
turned to the following effect They do agree 
that the two kingdoms of Scotland and England 
be for ever united into one kingdom by the name 
of Great Britain ; that the united kingdom of 
Great Britain be represented by one and the 
same parliament; and that the succession to the 
monarchy of the kingdom of Great Britain, (in 


case of failure of heirs of her majesty’s body) 
shall descend upon the most excellent .Princess 
Sophia, Eleetoress and Duchess-dowager of Ha- 
nover, and remain to her and the heirs of her 
body, being Protestants, to whom the succession 
to the ci’own of Enghmd is provided by an act 
made in the 12th and 13th year of the reign 
of the late King 'William, intituled “ An act for 
the further limitation of the crown and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the subjects, 
and excluding all Papists, and who shall marry 
Papists, in the terms of the said act.” To this 
important acquiescence, however, they attached 
the proviso, “ That all the subjects of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain shall have full freedom 
and intercourse of ti’ade and navigation to and 
from any part or place within the said united 
kingdoms, and plantations thereunto belonging ; 
and that there be a communication of all other 
privileges and advantages, which do, or may 
belong to the subjects of either kingdom.” To 
this proviso the English commissioners assented, 
declaring their opinion that it was the neces- 
sary consequence of an entire union, 

The principal points of the Union had thus 
been settled, but the greatest of difficulties had 
next to be adjusted. When it was agreed that 
the Scots should enjoy the same trading privi- 
leges .as the English, the latter demanded in 
return that there should be the same customs, 
excise, and other taxes, and the same prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, and regulations of trade 
throughout the united kingdoms. The Scots 
before they could answer to this proposal desired 
to see tho account of the.se taxes, burdens, and 
restrictions; but it was not so easy, on the other 
hand, to draw up tho balance-sheet of debts and 
revenues. At length, however, the task was 
accomplished, and the result showed that, while 
the trade of England was profitable and great, 
the taxes were equally heavy ; and that there 
was a national debt already incurred to the 
amount of neaidy twenty millions sterling — a 
sum at that time almost too great for imagina- 
tion to conceive. Scotland, on the other hand, 
had an insignificant revenue as compared with 
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England, but it was encumbered by no public 
debt. Tile Scottish commissioners were as- 
tounded at the scliedulo of English debts and 
liabilities, and insisted that the revenues of their 
country .should not be charged witli their share 
of such a crusliing burden ; but to this it wiia 
answered that unless there was an equality of 
customs, excise, and all other taxes throughout 
the united kingdom, the union could not he en- 
tire. In such a difficulty only two expedients 
could be suggested ; the one was, that the two 
Idngdoma should unite like two tradesnien en- 
tering into partnership, each paying off its own 
debts and brijiging its proportion of stock into 
the business free of all encumbrances; or that, 
putting the gener.al accounts together, the Eng- 
lish should make good the inequalities to the 
Soots in some other way. Tliis hist seemed the 
only remedy, and aceovdiugly was adopted. 
Some of the taxes were remitted, the imposi- 
tion of otiiora wa.s to be delayed for a ceitain 
number of yeans, and the hiu-deu of the rest urns 
to he oomy)eusated by a sum of money which 
was to he paid to Scotland iis an equivalent. 

In this attempt to equalize the liabilities of 
the two kingdoms the l.aiid-tax presented the 
greatest obstacle. In England its rate was four 
shillings a pound on the rent ; but this impost, 
whioh was lightly felt by the English farmer, 
would have been a heavy burden upon the Scot- 
tish agriculturist. While the former was often 
a capitalist, and generally held his land upon 
an easy tenure, many of the Scottish estates were 
rack-rented by a fierce competition among the 
peasantry for farms, however smiiU or unpro- 
ductive, if they could only afford a mere sub- 
sistenoe. Kent also, in many cases, was paid, 
not in money, hut produce or person.al service. 
In England, moreover, the l.-ind-tax, tliongh 
nominally four shillings in the pound, was fre- 
quently not more in real payment than half the 
amount. It was no wonder that the Scottish 
commissioners, land-owners themselves, hut with 
scanty revenues in spite of their high-sounding 
titles and great feudal power, should have de- 
murred to such a heavy tax upon their holdings, 
and striven to mitigate it. This accordingly was 
done by tlie agreement th.at Scotland should pay 
£12,000 for each one shilling per j)ound levied 
in England. In this case, as under the four- 
shilling system, while the land-tax of England 
was valued at £2,000,000, Scotland was only to 
he assessed at £48,000 as her share, or less than 
£60 for each £2000 of the richer country'. It 
was indeed a light proportion, but perhaps not 
much lighter than was uecessaiy, when eom- 
p.ared with the wretched state of agriculture at 
that period in Scotland. 

These financial operations of equidizing the 


customs and excise, and estimating the equiva- 
lent in money to be paid by England to Scot- 
land, not only occupied a great amount of time 
hut occasioned much arithmetical perplexity, 
and the detail of items compared with their 
sums total aro occasionally so irreconcilable 
that it is difficult to arrive at the real conclu- 
sion except in general terms. This confusion 
was mainly occasioned by the fluctuations of 
the English revenue, its multiplied sources, and 
the difficulty of forming correct estimates while 
the science of political economy was still in its 
infancy. Among the difficulties they eiiooimt- 
ered were those occasioned by the malt and salt 
taxes, in consequence of their different value in 
the two kingdoms and the mode of levying them, 
the one in England being according to valnsj 
while in Scotland it was according to weight 
and measure. When tlie laws for the regula- 
tion of trade, customs, and excise were to he the 
siinie throughout both kingdoms it was resolved 
that a court of exchequer should bo established 
for dcu hi i i st I s 1 it tl i le. and 
excise, with the same powers as those possessed 
by the Court of Exchequer in England. While 
the laws which concerned puhlio right, policy, 
and government were to he the same through- 
out the united kingdoms, no change was to 
be made in the laws of pi'ivato rights, which 
were to remain the same ns before the union. 
Accordingly the Courts of Session and Justi- 
ciary were to remain oiitiro, and only sub-, 
jeut to such regulations as p.aiiiament might 
find it necessary to introduce, and without pre- 
judice of other rights of justiciary. All the 
other courts in Scotland suhordinate to the 
snpi’eme courts of justice were also to remain 
untouched, but subject in like manner to altera- 
tions by the parliament of Great Britain. After 
the union the queen and her successors might 
continue the privy-council for preserving public 
order and peace until the British parliament 
should think fit to alter it or establish any other 
effectual method for that end. All heritable 
offices and jurisdictions and offices and jurisdic- 
tions for life were to be reserved to their owners 
as right of property, and the rights .and privi- 
leges of royal burghs in Scotland were after the 
union to continue entire. 

Among so many and such variety of subjects 
it was impossible fur the commissioners always 
to avoid that step which leads from the sublime 
to the ridiculoms ; .and thi.s occurred in a transi- 
tion from the duty on salted flesh and fish to 
theahareof representation which Scotland should 
possess in the parliament of Great Britain. Tins 
subject was inteoduced on the 7tli of .Juiio, and 
apparently very abruptly, by the Englfeh com- 
missionei-s, who proposed that thirty-eight mem- 
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bei’s .sliould compose the representation of Scot- 
land in the British House of Commons. The 
smallness of such a number seems to hare taken 
the Scottish commissioners by sui'priae, and they 
declared that they found themselve.s “under an 
absolute necessity, for bringing to a happy con- 
clusion the union of tlie two kingdoms, to insist 
that a gi-eater number than that of thirty-eight 
be agreed to." It was natural to think that the 
145 noblemen and 160 commiasionera by whom 
the Scottish Estates were represented would 
scarcely submit to so humiliating a reduction. 
Hitherto the debates had been conducted in 
writing for the expedition of business and pre- 
vention of national animosity; but now the Scots 
demanded a personal interview for the purpose 
of explaining the grievance and in the hope of 
obtaining a larger share in the representation. 
Of the nature of the oral discussions that fol- 
lowed we have no account, but tliat they were 
suftioiently long and earnest may be easily con- 
jectured. Ill their estimate the English com- 
inisisionera seem to have taken the Union under 
the Protectorate for their guide, and to have 
fixed the amount of representation by that of 
the taxes paid by each kingdom. Thus, as 
Scotland was valued at £6000 per month, 
while England paid i;VO,000, the former country 
was represented in GromwelFs House of Com- 
mons by thirty members and the latter by 400. 
But beisides the indignity of such an allotment, 
which was compulsory, and by the will of a 
conqueror, the Soots felt that something else 
than wealth should be the basis of a national 
representation. If numbers were to be taken 
into account the Soots composed a sixth pai-t of 
the population of the island, and should have at 
least sixty members to represent them. They 
limited, however, their demands to fifty mem- 
bers, with which they would have been content. 
To this it was answered that to form a distinct 
national party in parliament would destroy the 
eflects of the Union, and that besides being the 
representatives of local intei-ests the Scottish 
members would have an equial voice on all sub- 
jects for the general good. It was consented, 
however, to increase the numbens from thirty- 
eight to forty-five, and with this addition the 
Scottish commissioners acquiesced rather than 
break up the treaty. The same proportion of 
reju'csentatives to the population which sug- 
gested the number of members for the House 
of Commons was also observed for the House of 
Lords, so that sixteen were henceforth to consti- 
tute the Scottish peerage who were to enjoy 
that privilege. These were to have seats in the 
Upper House, and to be chosen from the no- 1 
bility by election, while as a boon to the rest of 
the order all the Scottish nobles were to rank 


with, ami enjoy the same privileges as, the peer- 
age of England except that of holding a place in 
praiilameut. 

The more important .articles of union being 
thus agreed to, several minor subjects wore con- 
cluded to make it complete. Of the.se one im- 
portant subject was an equalization of the coin- 
age in both kingdoms, a proper compensation 
being paid for the loss oecfisioned by the ex- 
change. It was therefore resolved that from 
and after, the union the Mint at Edinburgh 
should be always continued under the same 
rules as the Mint at the Tower of London. The 
change, indeed, is an easy one, provided the money 
is good and can obtaui the value it represents. 
But far otherwise was it with a uniformity of 
weights and measures which was attempted to 
be established. Respecting the navigation laws 
it was consented by the English commissioners 
that all ships belonging to Scotsmen at the time 
of signing the Union should, although foreign- 
built, be considered as ships of Great Britain, 
the owner making oath that the vessel belonged 
to him, and that no foreigner had any share or 
part in it; and this precaution was judged 
necessary to prevent foreign vessels from pro- 
tection that were merely owned in part by 
Scotsmen or chartered in their names to escape 
the restrictions imposed upon foreign bottoms. 
As a new national heraldry was needed it was 
agreed that a new great seal should be used for 
the united kingdom of Great Britain in the au- 
thentication of its national acts, and that another 
seal also should be kept in Scotland for matters 
relating to private rights and justice. Aeon- 
joint national banner was also decreed both for 
land and sea, in whieli the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew should be blended, the manner 
of conjoining them to be left to her majesty as 
well as the armorial bearings of the great seal. 

In the meantime the subject of compensation 
which was promised at the outset had not been 
overlooked. What equivalent was to be paid to 
Scotland for the concessions and changes so 
largely demanded? What, above all, for the 
losses sustained by the ruin of the Darien Com- 
pany? It was pi'oposed by the Scottish com- 
missioners that the company should still retain 
its privileges and that its stock should be pur- 
chased from the holders; but the existence of 
such a formidable rival to their mercantile 
interests the English could not endure. They 
would willingly buy up the shares, hut the 
company itself must exist no longer. Accord- 
ingly, when the turn of compensation o.ame, the 
purchase of this stock was considered in the 
equivalent that was allowed for the proportion 
of customs and excise in Scotland that was to 
go to the payment of the English national debt. 
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TliB -whole sum allotted for these purposes -was 
fixed at £:iUS,086, 10s. sterling. Having de- 
cided upon this sum, it was next deliberated 
whether tlie money should be paid at once or 
in yearly instalments; but this iiiirt of the de- 
bate was soon terminated : it would have been 
ridiculous that the Soots should defray a part 
of the sum out of their own oustoma and excise, 
which would have been the case had the plan 
of annual payments been adopted ; and besides, 
the money was immediately needed to imrehase 
the stock of the Darien Company and make up 
for the deficiency and loss which the equaliza- 
tion of the coinage would occasion to Scotland. 
It was also decided that whatever increase of 
revenue should arise from the additional taxes 
in consequence of the union should he de- 
voted for seven yeara to the encouragement 
of i3cottish manufactures, the establishment of 
fisheries, and other matters of public utility. 
This resolution of instant payment as soon as 
the union was ratified did not escape suspicion 
aud comment. It was wliisperetl in Scotland — 
or ratJicr it was proclaimed aloud — that this 
sum was a capital from which the menihers of 
the Scottish parliameut were to be purchased 
for the support of tlio measure, aud that the 
country would have ultimately to repay the 
sum with usury. Be its truth or fahsehood 
what it might, it was a convenient charge to 
urge against the supporters of the union, and 
when the parliament met at Edinburgh the 
opportunity was not neglected. 

In this way the work which had been pend- 
ing for centuries, aud which had been resumed 
so often aud in such a variety of ways, only to 
he baflled and defeated, was settled in two 
montlLs and a few days. The shortness of the 
time spent in such an undertoking, and whore 
so many impoiiant subjects had to bo discussed, 
is a proof not only of the necessitj' of such a 
union but the ripeness of the two nations for 
its accomplishment. In the transactions of the 
boai'cl the English commissioners showed a far 
greater degree of eagerness than those of Scot- 
land, especially at the commencement, and when 
the leading principles were to he considered ; 
hut after these had been decided they became 
more remiss in their attendance, feeling that 
the remaining measures -were chiefly Scottish, 
and might be left to their Scottish brethren. 
Finally, of the thirty-one cominissionem on 
either side twenty-seven of the English signed 
the articles and twenty-six of tlie Scots. During 
these negotiations the proceedings of the com- 
mitLee -were to he kept secret; but the person 
most interested in them was made cognizant of 
their progress, and more than once her majesty 
had attended their meetings in person. On the 


23d of July the commissioners went from the 
Cockpit to St. James’s Palace to present the 
articles to the queen, aud to the addresses on 
the occiifliou she was pleased to reply in the fol- 
lowing graeimm words ; — “ I give you many 
thanks for the great pains you have taken in 
this treaty, aud am very well pleased to find 
your endeavours and apidieations have brought 
it to so good a conclusion. The particulars of it 
seem so reasonable that I hope they will meet 
with approbation in the parliaments of both 
kingdoms. I wish, therefore, that my servants 
of Scotland may lose no time in going down to 
pi'opose it to my subjects of that kingdom ; and 
I sliiill always look upon it as a particular 
happiness if this union, which will be so great 
a security and advantage to both kingdoms, can 
be accomplished in my reign.” 

This ratification of the two parliaments was 
the next gi’eat object of iiocomplishmeut, and 
the steps taken for the purpose were diatin- 
guislied by wisdom and caution. The English 
government was careful not to taka the initia- 
tive, iis such a jivoceediiig -would have looked 
like dictation, and sufliced to alarm the sensitive 
pride of the Scots. It was accordingly by their 
own parliameut that the iernis of union were 
to bo adopted aud afterwards sent for the con- 
sideration of the parliament, of England. Be- 
fore the meeting of Estates the whale Scottish 
nation -was stirred, and Edinburgh was a hot- 
bed of political contention and iiitrigno. A 
union with England had been favourably rp- 
gardod by the bulk of the nation for the sake 
of participating in the advantages of English 
comraerae, but not an incorporative union, and 
tliey regarded the absorption of their national 
individuality as too groat a price, he the benefits 
what they might. To the Jacobites it announced 
the extinction of their hopes by the secure set- 
tlement of a Protestant siiceesslon, and to the 
Episcopalians it was the death-kncll of their 
cause, which must thevefore dwindle into a 
mere branch of national Dissenterism. Nor 
were the extreme Preisbyterians less hostile to 
the measui’e. How were their principles likely 
to fare in such a close alliance with Episcopal 
England ? What would become of their Cove- 
nant, their hopes to obtain for it the recogni- 
tion of kings and rulera, and their claims for its 
univeraal adoption ? Or how indeed could they 
continue to o-wn its obligations without opposi- 
tion and persenution 1 Even the Edinburgh 
shopkeepers -were liostile to the treaty, and 
ready to rise in riot for the national independ- 
ence. For by the extinction of the Scottish 
parliament would they not lose their best cus- 
tomers? Nor was tlie humble arfeiii ex- 
cluded from the general panic. The .salt of his 
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dinner and the beer of his malt -would be hea- 
vily taxed upon the English scale, so that his 
meals would be reduced to a scanty portion 
of bread, -with nothing but water to accom- 
pany it. For every class and party there were 
arguments against the union, and while the 
demagogues of each made them the theme of 
declamation, none were so active as the Jaeob- 
ite.s. They corresponded with the Pretender; 
they besought aid from the French court, al- 
though from Marlborough’s victories it could at 
present give nothing but promises; and they 
deluged the country with showers of pam- 
phlets and broadsheets (a new element in the 
Scotthsh political atmosphere) denouncing the 
■union, and foretelling the manifold miseries it. 
would occasion. Under such untoward aus- 
pices the Scottish parliament was assembled for 
its last session on the 3d of October, 1706. 
Never had it met for so important a purpose or 
under greater difficulties. 

The proceedings were opened by the Duke of 
Queensberry, who, in consequence of his smavity, 
firmness, and acknowledged talents, had on this 
distinguished occasion been a2:)pointed lord higb- 
oommiasioner. After the reading of the queen’s 
letter earnestly recommending the treaty to their 
' consideration his grace addressed the members 
to the same efiecfc, and was seconded by a speech 
from the lord-chancellor, the Eai-1 of Seafield. 
But the “oalmneisa and impartiality” which 
these addresses I’ecommended seemed to he the 
signal of wrath and dissension, and no sooner 
were the terms announced than the uproar 
commenced. Besides the majority of the people, 
who had thouglit of no closer union than that 
of the states of Holhand or Switzerland, and who 
regarded a union of absorption as one of posi- 
tive conquest and annihilation, there were the 
different parties already mentioned, whose 
mouths were opened as soon as the articles 
■were printed and dispersed. The ]30or . were 
terrified with ai^prehensions of want of employ- 
ment and heavy taxes ; the jiatriotic with the 
loss of national identity and the transference of 
parliament, crown, and sceptre to England; and 
the merchants with tales of excessive customs 
and impositions, which were to succeed the pro- 
fit, able trade they had carried on with France 
and the Continent. But the incorporating union, 
as the liead and front of the offence, and the 
fruitful source of the rest, was the chief theme 
of their indign.ation. Nor were the religious 
objections lost sight of or little heaixl. The 
fate of their ohurch in a united parliament where 
the bishops of England had a vote, and of the 
Solemn League and Covemaut by which they 
were pleilged to the pulling down of Prelacy 
and e.stablishing the work of covenanted re- 
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formation in England, were urged as dissua- 
sives, or shouted as w.ar-cries. It hai)pBiied,' 
also, that a treatise {mblished at this time 
completed the popular distraction. A certain 
pamiffileteer named Hodges wrote a tr-aot against 
an incorporate union of the two kingdoms, in 
which he stated thirty-two contending interests 
between them which lie declared it impossible 
to reconcile; and as this work was written in 
a showy persuasive style and aclajAed to the 
popular ijrejudiees, it was eagerly adopted by 
the leaders of the anti-unionists and iwopagated 
over Scotland, where it obtained a temporary 
but very mischievous popularity. In coii.se- 
quence of this and other efforts of the agitators 
through the medium of the press, the streets 
rang with the cry of “No union,” its commis- 
sioners were called not treaters but traitors, and 
in many cases they were threatened with per- 
sonal violence. While such was the state of feel- 
ing out of doors the language of oioposition in 
the parliament was, “Let ns have a union with 
England with all our hearts, but no incorpora- 
tion; let us keep our parliament, keep our sove- 
reignty, keep our independence; and for all the 
rest -we are ready to unite with you as firmly 
as you can devise.” 

Among the several expedients to gain time 
and make the union more unpopular, was a 
motion made in parliament for a national fast; 
and as the General Assembly’s commission were 
now in session the proposal was referred to their 
authority. The behaviour of the coumiisaion on 
this trying occasion was firm and temperate. 
They yielded so far as to .appoint a fast, but not 
a national one, and announced on October 17tli 
that they were ready, with such as were j-ileased 
to join them, to meet iii the High Cliuroh of 
Edinburgh, and hold the religious services usual 
on such occasions. The meeting accordingly 
convened, and, instead of producing any of those 
violent denioiistrations which had been hoped 
for, it passed over with Sabbath-like stillness 
and decorum. As this was a grievous disap- 
pointment to the applicants the demand was 
renewed, and the commission only yielded so 
far as to decree presbyterial fasts instead of a 
general and national one. That which was held 
in Edinburgh on the 22d of October was ob- 
served with great solemnity, the comniissioner, 
the officera of state, and many of the memhera 
of parliament being present on the occasion. 
In this way the enemies of the union were again 
disapjiointed. They had hoped that a national 
fast being held, the ministers would declaim 
against the tre.aty, raise the popular cry, “ The 
church is in danger !” .and excite the people at 
large to insurrection. But, instead of this, the 
minister’s in their jiarishes adhered to the re- 
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ligious purposes of their meeting and prayed in 
the very words of the coiuimaaiou’s euaclmeut, 
“That all the detenninations of the estates of 
paiiiiuueut, with respect to a union with Eng- 
huid, iiiiglit be influenced .and directed by divine 
wisdom, to the glory of God, the good of reli- 
gion, and particularly of the Church of Scot- 
land.” 

But other and niore seciihu- arts, which were 
u.sed to excite the mob to riot, were in the mean- 
time produci ng theiniatural effects j and rumours 
were rife of an intended onslaught upon the par- 
liament house, of a plot to seize the “honours,” 
and secure them in the castle of Edinburgh; and 
on tile 23d of October these obscure threats 
broke out into actual riot. From the first day 
of the meeting of parliament a crowd had sur- 
rounded the building, watching the progress of 
discmssiou and cheering tliose who were opposed 
to the union, or deuounoing its auj)porters, and 
among those who came in for the gre.ater share 
of their applause was tlie Duke of Hamilton. 
On departing at night from tlie ])arliauieut to 
Holyrood House, where he had his residoiico, 
he was usually followed by a crowd, chiefly of 
apprentices and yoiu>g persons, who cheered him 
as a true Scot and patriot, and cursed his rival, 
the Duke of Qucensberry. On the evening 
question the house sat to an nnu.snally late hour, 
and the duke, who at the time was suffering 
from lameness, instead of proceeding in his chair 
to Holyrood House, c.aused him.self to be cjirried 
to the lodging of the Duke of Athole along the 
High Street M>d L,awiimarkct. Thither the 
nioh followed, huzzaing witli tlie full force of 
their lungs; hut, being di,sappoiiited by this de- 
tourof honouring their favourite with hiswonted 
ovation, they resolved to wreak their auger upon 
some one of the opposite party. Sir Patrick 
Johnston, who had formerly been their provost, 
but was now looked on as one of tlie traitors and 
whose dwelling was temptingly at hand, 
the person they pitched upon. They accovdiugly 
gathered round it and opened a battery of .stones 
against the windows ; but the building was a 
strong one, and the provost’s residence wf 
the fourth story, so that the missiles fell short 
of the mark. They then resolved to come to 
close quarters and made a rush at tlie coniiuon 
stair; but, as only a few could reach the door at 
once, the attack was not very formidable, al- 
though ttiere w.as abundant noise w'ith the 
knocking of sticks and liaiuuiova. Two or three 
resolute inmates would have sufficed to hurl the 
foremost .assailants down-stairs and make good 
that narrow entrance against a host; but un- 
fortunately no one was within hut Lady John- 
ston and her handmaids, who could only scream 
at the uproar. Seizing a couple of candles that 
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she might be recognized, and hurrying to one 
of the windows, the lady called to the: people in 
the streets to run for the guartl.s. A boiievolent 
apothecary instantly set off to the guard-house 
and brought thirty of the civic guard.s and Iheir 
captain to the rescue, who bravely charged the 
mob, cleaved the stair, and took .six of the riug- 
leadcrs jirisonens. Tliis check, liowevor, in- 
stead of stilling the tumult, only made it more 
outrageous l.liaii ever; the mob, which was iu- 
creiused by a number of seamen and others 
who came up from Leith, became musters of 
the city, and wont up and down the streets, 
breaking the windows of tlie members of par- , 
liament, and insulting them in their coaches • 
as they were driving home. Thus the ujiroar 
continued from the evening till an hour after 
midnight, while the town-guards, who had the 
exclusive privilege of military .action within 
the walls, were too few for making effectual 
resistance. During all this lime no one was 
allowed to look out at a window, especially 
witli a light ; and l.laniel I )efoe, who had ac- 
ooiupaiiied tlie commit-sionors to Edinburgh, and 
was watching the whole scene with Ins wonted 
sharp observation, had a big stone thrown at 
liini merely for venturing to peer out upon tbe 
rioters. The commissioner was unwilling to 
have recourse at such a time to the unpopular 
expedient of military force, which might have ' 
provoked such a dangerou.s affray as would have 
marred or retarded the treaty ; but when the 
popular violoiieo had reached its height, he sent, 
with the sanction of the lord-provost, for assist- 
ance from the castle, in consequenoo of which 
a hattidion of the guai'ds entered the city, took 
possession of the heads of the principal lanes, 
and at length reduced the threatened revolt to 
maiutiou. 

Such was a commotion which' the ojjponents 
of the union made the most of as a demon- 
stration of the national uuwilUngno,s8. But 
there was neither strength nor concert in the 
proceeding to aggrandize it with such a char- 
acter ; on the contrary, while it seems to have 
been a sudden uprising of idle boys and the 
refuse of the mob, it was of so harmless a 
character that from first to last not a life was 
lost in it — and had Edinburgh been in earnest, 
it is evident that the affiiir would not have 
pjissed oflF so harmlessly or so quietly. The 
procl.amation which was issued by the privy- 
council properly chai'aoterized it as tlie act of 
a “ most villainous aud outrageous mob and, 
to prevent any similar recummeo, masters were 
ordered to keep their prentice.s, servants, and 
domestics within doors, .and the regents and 
professors of the university to look to the peace- 
able behaviour and good order of their pupils. 
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The conduct of the commissioner in calling 
troops into the oity^ although this had been done 
at the last emergency, and when no other remedy 
could avail, was made in j>ftrliament the subject 
of keen complaint. No sooner had a vote of 
thanks to him for his conduct on the occasion 
been proposed by the lord-chancellor than the 
Earl of Errol, hereditary lord high-coustable, 
complained of the act of calling soldiers into the 
city as an insult upon the civic privileges of 
Edinburgh, an encroachment upon the freedom 
of parliamentary discussion, and an infringe- 
ment of his own rights as lord high-constable of 
: the kingdom. But the vote of thanks was passed 
by a mfijority, the guaid.s were continued by the 
privy-council, and this unsuccessful .attempt only 
tended to strengtlieii the influence of the party 
whom it was designed to injure. 

But it was not upon popular violence alone 
that the enemie.s of the Union depended : they 
had also recourse to the more peaceful but sub- 
stantially more formidable mode of petition; 
and thi'ougli tlieir activity petitions against the 
treaty were procured from Mid-Lothian, Lin- 
lithgow, and Perth, subscribed by almost every 
man who could sign his name. The example 
was contagious, and was followed by almost 
every county and burgh in Scotland. These 
petitions, though respectful in their language, 
were unmistakable in their spirit and meaning, 
and were all against an incorporating union, iis 
contrary to the rights and destructive of the 
true interests of the nation. They expressed 
the hope that parliament would preserve and 
support these inviolate, for which desirable pur- 
pose the petitioners were prepared to risk their 
lives and fortunes. Guar’ded and temperate, 
however, though the language was, parliament 
declared them to be seditious, and would not 
have received them had it not been for a sig- 
Jiifioant hint that if they were rejected the 
subscribers themselves would come to the door 
of the house for the purpo.se of presenting them 
with their own hands. Strong, however, though 
these petitions were, their chief weakness con- 
sisted in the character of the parties by whom 
they were mainly promoted and the means 
adopted to procure signatures to them. The 
agents were principally Jacobites, Papists, and 
Episcopali.atis, and their inducements were gen- 
erally fallacious statements that could only pass 
current for the hour. Among other burghs that 
were worked upon by these plotters was the 
already important and thriving city of Glas- 
gow ; and its zealous citizens were induced to 
join ill petitioning by the representation that 
their church would be annihilated by the Union. 
They waited upon the provost with the request 
that a civic petition should be issued from the 
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I towu-coiiucil, and when he refused they de- 
i parted with the threat that they would address 
I tliG parliament in one way or other. This was 
followed by a fast, which was lield at Glasgow 
I on the 7Lh of November; and the riiiui.ster of 
the Trou Church, in preaching on the text from 
the book of Ezra, “Then I proclaimed a fast 
there, at the river Aliava, tliat we might attiict 
ourselves before our God, to seek of Iiim a right 
i way for us, and for our little ones, and for all 
our subatonce,” ended his sermon with a refer- 
ence to the Uniqu, and concluded in these 
words, “ Addresses will not do, prayers will not 
do; there must be other methods; it is true 
prayer is a duty, but we must not rest there, 
wherefore, up and be valiant for the city of our 
God !” This appeal, whether meant as a signal 
for battle or not, was so accepted by the artisans ; 
their drum beat for a muster in the back streets, 
and a deputation repaired to the coimcil-cham- 
ber and rudely demanded of the provost if he 
would petition. He refused, and upon this 
the crowd without shouted, raged, and threw 
stones; and not content with this they stormed 
Iris house and carried away from it tu'enty-five 
muskets. They then drew up a petition for 
themselves, which they forwarded to parlia- 
ment, aud continued several days in a state of 
insurrection, until it was quelled hy the en- 
trance of a ti-oop of soldiers. In this riot, how- 
ever, none of the resijectahle citizens were im- 
plicated, aud the case sufficed to show the un- 
satisfactory character of many of these peti- 
tions and the means adopted to procure them. 

While demonstrations of the public feeling 
were thus displayed the time of parliament had 
been spent in preliminary discussions, with which 
a whole month was occupied. But by this time 
the populiir passion h.ad somewhat cooled, and 
men were able to judge more dispassionately of 
the Union itself aud the terms on which it w'as 
to be established. But as government had a 
majoi’ity in parliament, aud further delay 
might have been dangerous, the campaign was 
opened in earnest on the 4th of November upon 
the first article of the Union, with the under- 
standing, however, that it was but a part of the 
whole, and that if the other articles were “not 
adjusted by parliament, then the agreeing to 
and approving of the first shall he of no effect.” 
The occasion not only called forth the utmost 
eloquence but the most cai-eful and matured 
thought of the speaker's, and as the speeches 
were written out they have been faitlifully re- 
ported ill the numerous pamphlets of the day. 
The great question was, Should the Union be 
I one of incorporation 1 It was stated at the 
outset that such a proposal was contrary to the 
I Claim of Eight; but to this the following words 
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of a letter from the conveution p<arliameEt to 
Williiini, with which the Claim was accom- 
panied, were a complete reply; “We are most 
aeuaible of your majesty’s kiudueaa and fatherly 
care to botli your kingdoms in promoting their 
union, which we hope liath been re.sorvecl to be 
accomplished by you ; that as both kingdoms 
!i,ve united in one head and sovereign so they 
may becorno! one body politic, one nation, l,o be 
represented in one parliament.” After reading 
the first article the debate wm opened by Mr. 
Seton of Pitmeddeu, who had been one of the 
commissioners, and who demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of an incorporating union with gimt 
force and clearness. There were only three 
methods open, he said, for the recovery of tho 
nation from its languishing condition: these 
■were, that they shotdd continue under the 
same sovereign with Nngland, but with limila- 
tious on his prerogative as King of Scotland ; 
that the two kingdoms should be incorporated 
into one; or that they should be entirely se- 
parated. The first find last of these exiiedi- 
euts he disposed of in the following man- 
ner : — 

“ That the union of crowns with limitations 
on the successor is not sufficient to rectify the 
bad 'State of this nation api)ears from these 
positions founded on mason and experience. 
Two kingdoms subject to one sovereign having 
different interests the nearer these are to one 
another the gi’oater jealousy and emulation 
will be betwixt them. Every monarch liaving 
two or more kingdoms will bo obliged to prefer 
the counsel and interest of the stronger to that 
of the weaker; and the greater disparity of 
power and riclies there is betwixt these king- 
doms the greater influence the more ])oworfnl 
nation will have on the sovereign. Notwith- 
standing these positions, I shall suppose tlie 
parliament of Scotland is vested with the imwer 
of making peace and war, of rew.arding and 
punishing persons of all ranks, of levying troops, 
and of the negative itself. I could show the 
inconveniences that must attend such a state of 
government in disposal of places ;ind mnna^ng 
public affairs. I could likewise show the im- 
probability of attaining .such conditions or keep- 
ing tliem if attained. But laying aside such 
consider.ations, my humble opinion is that wo 
cannot reap any benefit from these conditions 
of government without the assistance of Eng- 
land; and the people thereof will never be con- 
vinced to promote the interest of Scotland till 
both kingdoms are incorporated into one. So 
i that I conceive such a state of liniitationa to be 
no better for Scotland than if it wore entirely 
separated from England, in which state there is 
little appearance of procuring any remedy to 
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our present circumstances, which appears from 
these uncontroverted positions;— 

“ The people and government of Scotland 
must be richer or poorer as they have plenty m- 
scarcity of money, the common measure of trade. 

“No money or things of value can be pur- 
cha-sed in the course of commerce but where 
tliere is a force to jirotoct it. 

“This nation is behind all other iiiitions of 
Europe for many years with respect to the 
effects of an extended trade. 

“ This nation being poor, and without force 
to protect its commerce, cannot reap great ad- 
vantages by it till it partake of the trade and 
protection of some powerful neighbour nation 
that can eomniunicata botli of these.” 

These were unpalatable but convincing truths, 
which could neither bo overlooked nor resisted ; 
and to establish the last of these positions the 
orator gave a brief skotoli of tho then state of 
commerce, in which he showed that Scotland 
had no vahmhle brunch of export which did 
not interfere witli the like in some powerful 
neighbouring nation, and that each nation 
would have an interest in discouraging tlie 
Scottish trade for the benefit of its own. Hol- 
land would not suffer us to improve our fisher- 
ies. If we traflicked with Itusuia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, (lormaiiy, ^■'ranee, Siiain, 
Portugal, and Italy, these countries could be 
supplied with tho same ccmnnoilities by the 
Dutch or English at a cheaper rate than our- 
selves. If we attempted tlie East India trade 
we should find it already nionopoli/.tsd by the 
Dutch, Englisli, Erencli, Spaniards, and Portn-- 
guese, who would oiipose us, .and with whom we 
could not compete. As for the African trade, it 
was of small value, while every part of America 
was claimed by some powerful European nation. 
If an alliance of Scotland with some neiglibour-, 
ing country should be proposed as the remedy 
tho choice was narrowed to T-lollaml, England» 
or France. But with these countries such an 
alliance would be of no advantage-— in Holland 
because their trade was the same with ours, in 
England because national jealousies would coun- 
teract it, and in France because that country 
would not agree to it until Scotland renewed 
its ancient alliance with tliat country find be- 
came the enemy of England. “ From these 
eonsklerations,” said the speaker, “I conceive 
that this nation, by an entire separation from 
England, cannot extend its trade so as to raise 
its power in proportion to other trafficking 
nations in Europe, but that hereby we may be 
, in danger of returning to tlmt Gotliio constitu- 
tion of government wherein our forefathers 
were, which was frequently attended with 
fends, murders, depredations, and rebellions. 
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“ My .lord,” contimied tlio orator, announcing 
the obvious conclusion of these skilfully arranged 
and clearly stated premises ; “ I am sorry that 
in place of things ■we amuse ourselves ■with 
■words. For rny part, I comprehend no durable 
union behvixt Scotland and England but that 
expressed in thi.s article, by one kingdom— that 
is to say, one people, one civil government, and 
one interest. It is true the words federal union 
are become very fashionable, .and rnfiy be hand- 
somely fitted to delude unthinking people; but 
if any member of this house will give himself 
the trouble to examine -what conditions or arti- 
cles .are 'understood i by these words, and reduce 
them into any kind of federal compacts whereby 
distinct nations have been united, I will pre- 
sume to say these will be found impriicticable, 
and of very little use to us. But to put that 
matter in a clear light, these queries ought to 
be duly examined : 'Whether a federal union be 
practicable betwixt two nations .accustomed to 
monarchical government; Whether there can 
be any sure guarantee projected for the ohser- 
vauce of the articles of a federal compact stipu- 
lated betwixt two nations whereof the one is 
much superior to the other in riches, numbers 
of people, and an extended commerce ; Whether 
the nd vantages of a federal union do balance its 
disadvantages j Whether the English will .accept 
a federal union, supposing it to be for the true 
interest of both nations ; Whether any federal 
compact betwixt Scotland and England is suf- 
ficient to secure the peace of this island, or 
fortify it against the intrigues and invasions of 
its foreign enemies ; .and, Whetlier England, in 
prudence, ought to communicate its trade and 
protection to this nation, till both kingdoms are 
incorporated into one.” The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to state from history the examjjles of 
kingdoms united by a federal compact that had 
failed, and of others which had formed an in- 
corporating union and been all the stronger and 
more piusparous by the change. But as hisr 
torieal experience was somewhat sc.anty on 
these heads, he contented himself with the 
union of Spain with Portugal, and Sweden with 
Denmark, as illustr.ations of the first, and the 
incorpomtions of the provinces of Prance .and 
.Spain into entire kingdoms, the English hept- 
.archy, .and even tlnat of Scotl.and itself, out of 
the two contending races tluit compoised it, .as 
ovi{leiK;es of the second. After having hastily 
passed over this unsatisfactory ground, which 
could so.arcely bear him up, Pitmedden thus 
concluded his argument: — “Now, my lord, if 
limitations on the successor can be of little or 
no use to us; if an entire separation from Eng- 
land brings no adv<antage to this nation; and if 
all fecler,al compacts, as we luave stated, have 
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insuperable xlifiiculties, which in some measure 
I have made clear, there is but one of two left 
to our choice, to wit, that both kingdoms be 
united into one, or that we continue under the 
same sovereign with England, as we have done 
these hundred yc.ars p.ast. This last I conceive 
to be a very ill state, for by it (if experience be 
convincing) we cannot expect any of the advan- 
tages of .an incorporating union. But on the 
contrary our sovereignty and independence will 
be eclipsed, the number of our nobility will in- 
cre.ase, our commons will be oppre.saed, oiir par- 
liamente will be influenced by .England, the 
execution of our laws will be neglected; our peace 
will be interrupted by factions for jilaces and 
pensions, luxury together with poverty (though 
strange) .will invade us, numbers of Scots will 
withdraw themselves to foreign countries, and 
all the other effects of bad government must 
necessarily attend ns. Let us therefore, my 
lord, after all these consiclei’ations, approve this 
article; and when the whole treaty shall be 
duly examined and ratified I am hopeful this 
parliament will return their most dutiful ac- 
Icnowledgments to her majesty for her roy.al 
endeavours in promoting a lasting union betwixt 
both nations.”! 

The .speech which followed this nnimpassioned 
statesman-like address was so remarkable, and 
has been so often quoted, that we feel con- 
strained to give it .almost entire. It forms, in- 
deed, the moat distinguishing feature in the 
discussions of this treaty, and 'U’.as long after 
remembered in Scotland when the other speeches 
were foi-gotten. After Mr. Seton sat down Lord 
Belhaven thus .addressed the parliaraent ; — 

“ My lord-chancellor, when I consider this 
affair of a union betwixt the t^wo nations, as it 
is expressed in the .several articles thereof, and 
now the subject of deliberation at this time, I 
find my mind ciwded with a variety of melan- 
choly thoughts, and I think it my duty to dis- 
burden myself of some of them by laying them 
before, and exposing them to the serious con- 
sideration of this honourable house. 

“ I think I see a free and independent king- 
dom delivering uj) that which all the world has 
been fighting for since the days of Nimrod; 
yea, that for which most of all the empires, 
kingdoms, states, principalities, and dukedoms 
of Europe are at this very time engaged in the 
most bloody and ci'uel wars that ever were, to 
wit, a power to manage their own affairs hy 
themselves, without the assistance and counsel 
of any other. 


1 "A Speech in Parliament, the Second day of November, 
1708, hy Willhira Setou of Pitmedden, Jniu-., on tlie l^irst 
Article of the Union," 4to, Bdhi. 1700; De Foe’s Nistaty of 
the Union. 



“ My lord-chancellor, the greatest honoixr that 
was done unto a Roman was to allow him the 
glory of a triumph ; the greatest and most dis- 


“ I tliink I see a national church, founded 
UJ30I1 a rock, secured by a Claim of Eight, 
hedged and fenced about by the strictrat and 
most pointed legal sanction that sovereignty 
could contrive, voluntarily descending into a 
plain, upon an equal level with Jews, Papists, 
yociniana, Arminiaiis, Anabaptists, and other 
sectaries. 

“I think I see the noble and honourable 
jieerage of Scotland, whose valiant predecessors 
led armies against their enemies upon their own 
jii'opur charges and expenses, now divested of 
their followers and vassalages, and put upon 
such an equal foot with their vassals, that I 
think I see a petty English exciseman receive 
more homage and respect than what was for- 
merly paid to their proudest chieftain. I think 
I see the present peers of Scotland, whose noble 
ancestors conquered provinces, overran coun- 
tries, reduced and subjected towns and forti- 
fied places, exacted tribute through the greatest 
part of England, now walking in the Court of 
Requests like so many Euglisli attorneys, laying 
aside their walking swords when in company 
with the English peers, lest their self-defence 
sliould be found murder. 

“ I think I see the honourable estate of barons, 
the hold asserters of the nation’s rights and liber- 
ties in the worst of times, now setting a watch 
upon their lips and a guard upon their tongues, 
lest they be found guilty of scanclaluM nioff- 
natum, 

“ I think I see tlie royal stote of burrows 
walking their desolate streets, banging down 
their heads under disappointments, wormed out 
of all the branches of their old trade, uncertain 
what hand to turn to; necessitated to become 
prentices to their unkind neighbour's, and yet, 
after all, finding their trade so foi'tifled by com- 
panies, and secured by prescriptions, that they 
despair of any success therein, 

“ I think I see oiir learned judges laying aside 
their pvactlques and decisions, studying the com- 
mon law of England, gravelled with certioraries, 
nisi priuses, writs of error, iirjnnctions, demurs, 
&o., and frightened with appeals and avocations, 
because of the new regulations aud rectifica- 
tions they may meet with. 

“ I think I see the valiant and gallant soldiery 
either sent to learn the plantation trade abroad, 
or at homo petitioning for a small subsistence 
as the reward of their honourable e.xpIoits, while 
their old corps are broken, the common soldiers 
left to beg, and the youngest English corps kept 
standing. 

“ I think I see the honest industrious trades- 
man, loaded with new taxes and impositions, 
disappointed of the equivalents, drinking water 
in place of ale, eating his saltless pottage; peti- 
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tioning for encouragement to his manufactories, 
and answered by counter-petitions. In short, 
I think I see the laborious ploughman, with his 
corn spoiling upon his hands for want of sale, 
cursing the day of his birth, dreading the ex- 
pense of his burial, and uncertain whether to 
marry or do worse. 

“I think I see the inenrable difficulties of the 
lauded men, fettered under the golden chain of 
equivalents, their pretty daughters petitioning 
for -want of husbands, and their sous for want 
of employments. 

“I think I see our mariners delivering up 
their ships to their Dutch partners, and whiat 
thi-ough presses and neces.sity, earning their 
bread in the Royal English Navy. 

“But above all, my lord, I thiuk I see our 
ancient mother, Caledonia, like Cissar, sitting 
in the midst of our senate, ruefully looking round 
about her, covering herself with her royal gar- 
ment, attending the fatal blow, and brcatliing 
out her last with a et t?i quoqus miJiUf 

“Are not these, my lord, very afflicting 
thoughts? And yet they are but the least part 
suggested to me by these dishonourable articles. 
Should not the consideration of these things 
vivify these dry bones of ours? Should not the 
memory of our noble predeoe.ssor»’ valour and 
constancy rouse up our drooping spirits ? Are 
our noble predecessors’ souls got so far into the 
English cabbage-stock aud cauliflowers, that we 
should show the least inclination that waj'? 
Are our eyes so blinded, are our ears so deafened, 
are our hearts so hardened, are our tongues so 
faltered, are our hands so fettered, that in this 
our day — I say, my lord, that ill this our day, 
that we should not mind the things that eoncern 
the very being aud well-being of our ancient 
kingdom before the day be hid from our eyes? 
No, my lord; God forbid; man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity: he is a present help in time 
of need ; and a deliverer, and that right early. 
Some unforeseen providence will fall out that 
may oast the balance; some Joseph or other will 
say, ‘ Why do ye strive together since you are 
brethren?’ Noneoande.stroySootland,save Scot- 
land’s self. Hold your hands from tlie pen, you 
are secure. Some Judah or other will say, ‘Let 
not our hands be upon the lad, he is our brother.’ 
There will be a Jehovah- jireh, and some ram 
will be caught iu the thicket, when the liloody 
knife is at our mothei’’s throat. Let us up, then, 
my lord, and let our noble patriots behave them- 
selves like men, aud we know not how soon a 
blessing may come. 
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honourable punishment was that of pamcide; 
he that was guilty of parricide was beaten with 
rods upon his naked body till the blood gashed 
out of all the veins of his body ; then he was 
sewed up in a leather sack called a culeus, with 
a cook, a viper, and an ape, and thrown headlong 
into the sea. My lord, patricide is a greater 
crime than parricide all the world over. In a 
triumph, when the conqueror was riding in his 
triumphal chariot crowned with laurels, adorned 
with trophies, and applauded with huzzas, there 
was a monitor appointed to stand behind him, 
to Warn him not to be high-minded, nor puffed 
up with overweening thoughts of himself; and 
to his chariot were tied a whip and a bell to re- 
mind him, that, for all his glory and grandeur, 
he was accountable to the people for his ad- 
ministration, and would be punished as other 
men if found guilty. The greatest honour 
amongst us, my lord, is to represent the sove- 
reign’s sacred jjerson in parliament; and in one 
particular it appears to be greater tlian that of 
a triumph, because the whole legislative power 
seems to bo wholly intrusted with him; if he 
gives the royal assent to an act of the Estetes 
it becomes a law obligatory on the subject, 
though contrary, or without any instructions 
from the sovereign; if he refuse the royal asisent 
to a vote in parliament it cannot he a law, though 
he has the sovereign’s particular and positive in- 
structions for it. His grace the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who now represents her majesty in this 
session of parliament, hath had the honour of 
that great trust as often, if not more than any 
Scotsman ever had ; he hath been the favourite 
of two successive sovereigns; and I cannot hut 
commend his constancy and perseverance that, 
notwithstanding his former difficulties and 
maugre some other specialities not yet deter- 
mined, that his grace has yet had the resolntion 
to undertake the most unpopular measures last. 
If his grace succeed in this affair of a union, and 
that it prove for the happiness and welfare of 
the nation, then he justly merits to have a statue 
of gold erected for himself. But if it shall tend 
to the entire destruction and abolition of our 
nation, and that we, the nation’s ti-ustees, shall 
go into it, then I must say, that a whip and a 
bell, a cock, a viper, and an ape are hut too small 
punishments for any such bold unnatural under- 
taking and complaisance. 

“ That I may path a way, my lord, to a full, 
calm, and free reasoning upon this affair, which 
is of the last consequence to this nation, I shall 
i-emind this honourable house, that we are the 
succe.saor8 of our noble predecessors who founded 
our monarchy, framed our laws, amended, al- 
tered, and corrected them from time to time, as 
the affairs and circumstances of the nation did 
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require, without the assistance or advice of any 
foreign power or potentate, and who, during the 
time of two thousand years, liave handed them 
down to us, a free, independent nation, with the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, Sliall not 
we then argue for that which our progenitors 
have purchased for us at so dear a rate, and with 
so much immortal honour and glory i (iod foi’- 
bid ! Shall the hazard of a father unbind the 
ligaments of a dumb son’s tongue, and shall we 
hold our peace when our Patria is in danger? 
I speak this, my lord, that I may encourage 
every individual member of this house to speak 
their mind freely. There are many wise and 
prudent men amongst us, wlio think it not worth 
theirwhile to open their mouths; there are othei's 
who can speak very well, and to good purpo,se, 
who shelter themselves under the shameful cloak 
of silence, from a fear of the frowns of great 
men and parties. I have observed, my lord, by 
my experience, the greatest number of speakers 
in the most tiivial affairs; and it will always 
prove so while we come not to the right under- 
standing of our oath de fideli, whereby we are 
bound not only to give our vote, but our faithful 
advice in parliament as we shall answer to God. 
And in our ancient laws the representatives of 
the honourable barons and the royal boroughs 
are termed spokesmen. It lies upon your lord- 
ships, thei'efore, particularly to take notice of 
such whose modesty makes them bashful to 
speak. Therefore I shall leave it upon you, and 
conclude this point with a very memorable say- 
ing of an honest private gentleman, to a great 
queen, upon occasion of a state project contrived 
by an able statesman, and the favourite to a 
great king, against a peaceable, obedient people, 
because of the diversity of their laws and con- 
stitutions, ‘ If, at this time then hold thy peace, 
salvation shall come to the people from another 
place, but thou and thy house shall perish.’ I 
leave the application to each particular member 
of this house.” 

In this stirring manner did Lord Belhaven 
sound the key-note to the opposition, and never 
did a trumpet summon to the onset with more 
fearful and thrilling energy. Even in the pre- 
sent day, and when his predictions are known 
to be fallacious, there is still to be found in them 
a power and persuasiveness that comes home to 
the heart of every Scotsman. He appealed to 
the pride of the nobility, the interests of the 
mercantile communities, the necessities of the 
peasantry ; and while striving to awaken each 
by the considerations which every individual oir 
the class could best appreciate, he endeavoured 
to combine all parties by their feelings of na- 
tional pride and love of national freedom. 
Hence the singular variety of the harangue, in 
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wliioli GraekjEoniaiijand medieval oratory were 
bletided, and sucli illustrations selected from 
Scripture and history {is might beat serve to 
fortify bis appeal. It was the eloqueiice of the 
Hebrew .school of the prophets, the Athenian 
popular assembly, and the convoaition of proud 
indignant Scottish nobles, all uniting to rouse 
a nation jigaiust injustice and oppression, ami 
invoicing its leadem to take their place in the 
resistan oe. Rushing into the heart of his theme 
his lordship then rebuked the parliament and 
kingdom for their political divisions, at a time 
when it most behoved them to he at one; and, 
transported out of himself with the theme, he 
exclaimed, “What hinders us then today aside 
our divisions, to unite cordially and heartily 
together in our present circumstances, when our 
all is at stake? Hannibal is at our gates — Han- 
nibal is come within our gates — Hannibal is 
come the length of this table — he is at the foot 
of this throne — ^lie will demolish this throne — 
if we take not notice he will seize upon these 
regalia, he will take them as our spolia opima, and 
whip us out of this house never to return again. 
For the love of God then,” added the eloquent 
enthusiast— “ think on the safety and welfoi'e 
of our ancient kingdom, whose sad circuinstances 
I hope we shall yet convert into prosperity and 
happiness! We want no means; if we unite 
God blesseth the peacemakers; we want neither 
men nor suffloiency of all manner of things ne- 
cessary to make a nation happy; all depends 
upon management, Gonom'dia resparvce oreamint. 
I fear not these articles, though they were ten 
times worse than they are, if we once cordially 
forgive one another, and that, according to our 
proverb, ‘ bygones be bygones, iiiid fair play to 
come.' For my part, in the sight of God, iind 
in the presence of this honouKible house, I 
heartily foi-give every man, and beg that they 
may do the same to me. And I do most humbly 
propose that his grace, my lord-commissioner, 
may {ippoint an ctgape, may order a love-feast 
for this honourable house, that we may lay aside 
all self-designs, and after our fasts and humilia- 
tions may have a day of rejoicing and thankful- 
ness, may eat our meiit with gladness, and our 
bread with a merry heart. Then shall we sit 
each man under his own fig-tree, and the voice 
of the turtle shall be heard in our land — bird 
famous for constancy and fidelity.” Not content 
with this striking appeal for unity among them- 
selves, he threw himself upon his knees with the 
air and gesture of supplication, while the house 
remained silent, and apparently at a loss, in con- 
sequence of so unparliamentary a form of carry- 
ing an argument. Finding that no answer was 
returned Belhaven resumed his subject, and 
lifter complaining of the injustice of England, 
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in changing its demand so unexpectedly from a 
federal to an incorporative union, and the con- 
duct of the commissioners in permitting it, he 
assumed that the Scotland of future years would 
thus denounce tlie transactiou; “.Ah, our mi Lion 
has been reduced to the last extremity at tlie 
time of this treaty ! All our great chieftaims, all 
our great peers and considerable men, wh o used 
formeily to defend the rights and liberties of 
the nation, have boon all killed and dead in the 
bed of honour before over the nation was neces- 
sitated to condescend to such mean and con- 
temptible terms. Where are the names of the 
chief men of the noble families of Stuarts, Ha- 
miltons, Grahams, Campbells, Gordons, John- 
stons, Humes, Murrays, Kers'? Where are two 
gi-eat officers of the crown, the Constable and 
Marshal of Scotland ? They have certainly all 
been extinguished, and now we are slaves for 
ever.” Talking of the inequality of the terms 
offered by the one nation to the other ho ex- 
claimed, “1 see the English constitution re- 
maining firm; the same two houses of parlia- 
ment, the same taxes, the same customs, the 
same excise, the same trade in companies, the 
same muuicijial laws and courts of judiciiture; 
and all ours either subject to regulations or 
annihilation; only we 1 tie 1 1 1 i to pay 
their old debts, and to have some few persons 
present for witnesses to the validity of the deed, 
when they are pleased to contract more. Good 
God!— what is this?— an entire surrender. ■ My 
lord, I find my hcai’t so full of grief and indig- 
nation, that I must beg pardon not to finish the 
last part of my discourse, that I may drop a tear 
as the prelude to so sad a story.”* 

It might have been thought that a speech so 
remarkable for its eloquence, and which took 
the mind of the. nation by storm, would have 
created in ixirliameiit, if not a correspondent 
emotion, at least a docent show of attention. 
But never was the adder more deaf to the voice 
of the cliarmer than the members to the ha- 
rangue of Lord Belhaven. They had made up 
their minds upon the subject with a pertinacity 
that was not wont to he gainsaid, and there- 
fore his woi'ds of fire, his gestures of inipas.. 
sioned oratory, his lowly kneeling, his pausing 
for a reply, and his tears, all went for nothing. 
It is even possible that these appeared so the- 
atrical and nnsuited to the place and occasion as 
to produce a recoil of merriment in the minds of 
those who listened. During this pathetic pause, 

, which with many other audiences would Inive 
been more eloquent than words, the members 


1 "Lord Belhaven's Speech in I'arlinmont, tlio .Second 
day of Novemhor, 1706, on the subject-matter of an Union 
betwixt the two lUngrtoms of .Scotland and England,” 4to, 
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seem to have been engaged in desultory discus- . 
sion until the orator’s emotion had found a vent 
so that he could resume the subject, and when 
he had ended, Pitmeddeu, who had made the 
first speech, was desirous to reply. But being 
reminded tliat this was against the rules of the 
house, as he had already spoken, he gave place 
to the Eai’l of Marohmont, who rose to answer 
BelUaveu amidst cheers and laughter. His 
reply was short and frivolous — and effective. 

“ He had heard,” lie said, “ a long speech, and a 
very terrible one. but he was of opinion it 
only required this short answer, ‘ Behold I 
dreamed, and lo, when I awoke, I found it was 
a dream.’ ” 

The firat article of the treaty, upon which the 
others so essentially depended, was naturally the 
chief object of attack and defence ; but after the 
unsuccessful effort of Lord Belhaven it wan not 
difficult to foresee the result. The Marquis of 
Annanclale proposed that, as the sense of the 
nation in general was against an incoi’porative 
union, another should he attempted as neai- it 
as the public feeling would permit. He pro- 
posed that the two nations should be united 
entirely in the succession, war, alliances, and 
trade, hut should reserve the independence of 
the Scottish crown, the iramunito of the king- 
dom, and the constitution and form of goveru- 
ment in church and state. This proposal was 
seconded by the Duke of Hamilton, but al- 
though his support of it was hold and elo- 
quent, his speech, like that of Belhaven, failed 
in its effect, “ Shall we,” said his grace, “ yield 
in half an hour what our forefathers maintained 
With their lives and fortunes for ages? Ai-e 
there here none of the descendants of those 
patriots who defended the liberty of their 
country against all invaders, who assisted Bruce 
to restore the constitution, revenge the false- 
hood of England, and the usurpation of Baliol? 
■Where are the Douglases and the Campbells? 
where are the peers and chieftains? where the 
barons, once the huhvai'ks of the nation? Shall 
we yield up that independence which those we 
represent command us to preserve and assure 
us of their assistance to support?” But such 
appeals the house had heard already, and it 
was suspected, whether justly or not, that the 
patriotism of the Duke of Hamilton was founded 
upon the hope of preserving the crown of Seotr 
land for the succession of his own family. 
Those in parliament who favoured the union 
had been strengthened by the addition of the 
“ Squadron^,” or new party, and by this rein- 
foroenieut to their ordinary strength they were 
certain to carry every article of the treaty. On 
the vote being taken the first article was carried 
by a majority in each of the three Estates; and 
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all that the leaders of the minority con Id do, with 
the Dukes of Athole and Hamilton at theirhead, 
was to enter their protest against an incorporat- 
ing union “as contim-y to the honour, interest, 
fundamental laws, and constitution of this king- 
dom, the birthright of the peers, the lights and 
privileges of the barons and burghs, and con- 
trary to the Claim of Eight, property, and 
liberty of the subjects,” &c. 

After this strong barrier in the forefront of 
the treaty had been so successfully carried by 
the Unionists there was a pause of ten days, as 
if each party sought to recover breath for a fresh 
conflict. The most important outpost had been 
won, and the enemies of the union signally de- 
feated, so that their chief hope lay in protracting 
the contest from point to point — in making a 
stand at the several articles of taxes, customs, 
excise, and other financial questions, m the ex- 
pectation that some point of vantage might ho 
found from which they could recover the ground 
they had lost. They therefore continued to de- 
bate from article to article, disputing every word, 
contesting with every argument, and striving 
to gain time at least, if nothing else, in the hope 
that some happy chance might turn up in their 
favour during the interval. But the govern- 
ment party, aw'are of their tactics, consented to 
several amendments, by which complaint was 
silenced, or demonstrated the unreasonableness 
of those demands with which they were unwilling 
to comply. And all the while those conflicts 
were going on in Edinburgh and Gliisgow to 
which we have formerly adverted, and which 
were triumphantly quoted as satisfactory signs 
of the national avemion to the union. Of these 
outbreaks the most dangerous of all was to he 
apprehended from the Cameronians of the wes- 
tern counties, whose objections to the union 
were of a more serious kind than taxes and com- 
munity of trade. Prelacy was to he restored, 
the Covenants annihilated, and the old perse- 
cuting times renewed by this projected union, 
against which, therefore, they were hound to 
strive conscientiously, and strive to the death. 
Accordingly, on the 20th of November a body of 
them, not numbering more than 200, dashed into 
the town of Dumfries, burnt at the market cro.ss 
the articles of the Union, and a list containing 
the names of the commissioners, and fixed a 
paper upon the cross, in which they declared 
that they did not hold themselves bound by the 
treaty, and would stand by the old national in- 
dependence. .But .small though their numbers 
were, they were magnified into an army of 
thousands. It was also added that they wore 
ready to march to Hamilton, where, they were 
to be joined by the Duke of Athole and his High- 
landers, and thus united were to march upon 
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Fdinburgli and bring tbe treaty to a close by 
dissolving tbe pai-Iiament. Bnt there were 
traitors in the Oameroiiian camp, of whom some 
urged them forward for their own political piir- 
jiosisa and others betrayed their couusels to 
the governnieut ; even Ker of ICci’sland, their 
loader, was in coniuiuuication with the Duke of 
(,i!ueeiialierry ; and Hepburn, their minister, who 
had urged thorn to take arms, when he discov- 
ered that he and his people were to be used as 
the tools of political intrigue, was the first to 
counael peace and disporsuiii, Cousequeutly 
this Cmnerouian rising, which liad appeared of 
such portentous dimensions, collapsed and disap- 
peared. 

It had been well known from the beginning 
that there could he no Iiope of a union unless tlie 
safety and inviolability of the Church of Scot- 
land were guaranteed by tbe strongest of sanc- 
tions; and no sooner therefore had the first 
article been concluded than the security of the 
church was the nest subject of consideration. 
It was accordingly confirmed with all the cir- 
oumstantinlity and strength of which language 
is capable, and to give it due distinction it held 
precedence of the act by which the union itself 
was resolved. This impw-tant “Act for securing 
of the Protestant Heligion and Presbyteri.an 
Church ” provided that the Presbyterian church 
government, as it had been established by various 
acts of parliament, with its Confession of Faith, 
its discipline, and ecclesiastical judicatories, 
should remain for ever unalterable, and be “ the 
only government of the church within the king- 
dom of Scotland.” And in the coronation oath 
an obligation was to be introduced binding 
every sovereign of Great Britain at his acce.s- 
sion to protect “the government, worship, disci- 
pline, rights, and privileges” of the Church of 
■ Scotland. But the Test Act was the next 
obstacle to be surmounted. No one could hold 
ofiSce in England without taking the sacrament 
according to the form and ritual of the English 
Church ; and it was demanded either that Scots- 
men should be exempted from this test or that 
a reciprocal Test Act .sliould be established for 
Scotlmid excluding all who did not subscribe to 
Presbyterianism a lawful form of church i 
government. These proposals the parliament 
rejected, and the dissentients wore silent, yield- 
ing to necessity and the fear of provoking a, 
rupture of the treaty rather than convinced by 
the arguments of their opponents. 

It would be too tedious to detail the discus- 
sions that accompanied the passing of every 
separate arti(3le. Patriotism and iiatioiml jeal- 
ousy were roused to their utmost, while party 
and personal intcre.sls were not lost sight of; 
but such various motives only tended to make 
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the opposition less elieetual: it was a guer- 
. riUa warfare carried on without plan or union 
against a disciplined and united army whose 
progress might be annoyed but not arrested by 
such a moile of warfare. It will be bettor 
therefore to give a brief enuiuenition of tbe 
articles of Union when the hast of Scottish par- 
liaments rose oil the 25th of March, 1707, never 
to meet again. Tiieso were ; - 

1. That the two kingdoms should, after the 
1st of May (1707), be for ever after united into 
one kingdom by the name of Great Bri Lain,. -11111 
their heraldic cognizances be coiijuiiicd. 

2. That the suooession to the monarchy of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain should de- 
scend to the Electreas Sophia of Hanover, and 
her heirs being Prol.estauts. 

3. That the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain should be represented by one and the same 
parliament, to be styled the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

4. That .a\i the auhjecis of the United Kingdom! 
should, from .and after the Union, have full free- 
dom and intercourse of navigation to and from 
any port or place within the said United King- 
dom, and the dominions and plantations there- 
unto belonging; and that there should be a com- 
muiiicalioii ot all other riglits, privileges, and 
advantages, which did or might belong to the 
subjects of either kingdom, exeejit where it is 
otherwise expressly agreed in these articles. 

5. That all sliip.s or vessels belonging to Scots- 
men, though foreign built, should be deemed 
and passed as ships of Great Britain. 

6. That all parts of the United Kingdom 
should have the same oommereial allowances, 
encouragements, and drawbacks, and bo under 
tbe same prohibitions, restrictions, and regula- 
tions of tnide, and liable to the same customs 
and duties on import and export, ns were settled 
in England at the time of the Union ; and that 
no Scotch cattle carried into England should be 
Ikble to any other duties, either on the public 
or private accounts, than those duties to which 
the cattle of England are, or shall be liable 
within the said kingdom. And as, by the laws 
of England, there are rewards granted upon the 
exportation of certain kinds of grain wherein 
oats grinded or ungrinded are not expressed, 
that, from and after the Union, when oats were 
sold at fifteen shillings per quarter, or under, 
there should be paid two shillings and sixpence 
sterling for every quarter of the o.'itmeal ex- 
ported in the terms of the law, whereby, and 
so long a.g rewards are granted for exportation 
of other gi-ains, and that the here of Scotland 
have the same rewards as barley. And as the 
importation of provision and victual into Scot- 
land would prove a discouragement to tillage, 
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the prohibition in force by the law of Scotland 
against all importation of victual from Ii-eland 
or any other place should remain as it was, until 
the parliament of Great Britain provided more 
effeotual ways for discouraging such importa- 
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7. That all parts of the United Kingdom 
should be liable to the same excise upon aU 
excisable liquors, with the exception of beer or 
ale, in which the advantage was given to the 
Soots. 

8. Is a long article upon the importation of 
foreign salt, chiefly in reference to the encour- 
agement of the Scottish fisheries, &c. 

9. Whenever the sum of .£1,997,763 should 
be decreed by parliament to be raised in Eng- 
land as a land-tax, Scotland was to be charged 
by the .same act with the sum of £48,000 as its 
quota. 

Articles 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 adjusted the 
several taxes which were to be jaid by the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

16. As Scotland would be liable to several new 
oustoins and excise duties for the payment of the 
debts of England contracted before the Union, 
it was agreed that Scotland sliould have as an 
equivalent the sum of £398,085, 10s., and that 
this should be employed in making good what- 
ever losses private persons might sustain by re- 
ducing the coin of Scotland to the same standard 
and value as the coin of England, and in cover- 
ing tile losses sustained by the African and In- 
dian Company of Scotland, which, upon, such 
■ reimbursement, should thenceforth cease as a 
company. From this fund also all the public 
debts of Scotland were to be paid, and £2000 
per annum applied during seven years for en- 
couraging the manufacture of coarse wool ir 
Scotland, and after seven years for the promo- 
tion of the fisheries of Scotland and other im- 
provements. 

16. That thesame coin should be used through- 
out the United .Kingdom, and that there should 
be a mint in Scotland under the same rules as 
that of England, but with its own officers. 

17. That the same weights and measures 

should be used which were established in Euir- 
land. ^ 

18. That the laws reguktiiig the trade, cus- 
toms, and such excises as Scotland should have 
to pay after the Union should be the same in 
both countries ; but that all other laws in use 
within the kingdom of Scotland should remain 
in the same force as befoi-e, but alterable by the 
parliament of Great Britain ; with this differ- 
ence, that the laws which concern public right, 
policy, and civil government may be made the 
same throughout the United Kingdom, but that 
310 alteration should be made iu those which 


I concerned privateright,exceptforovident utility 
' ot the natives of Scotland. 

19. That the Court of Session remain in all 
time coming in Scotland with the same laws, 
authority, and privileges as before, subject never- 
theless to such regulations as the parliament of 
Great Britain might judge necessary for the 
better administration of justice; and that the 
Court of Justiciary should also be as before, but 
in like manner subject to the regulations of par- 
liament. That though all admiralty jurisdiction 
[ should be under the lord high-admiral, or coni- 
missionei-s for the admiralty of Great Brit-ain, 
yet the Court of Admiralty established in Scot- 
land should be continued, subject, however, to 
future regulations and alterations by the par- 
liament of Great Britain; and that the heritable 
rights of admiralty and vice-admiralties in Scot- 
Imid be reserved to the respective proprietors as 
rights of property; subject, nevertheless, as to 
the manner of exercising such heritable rights, 
to such regulations and alterations as shall be 
thought proper to be made by the parliament 
of Great Britain. That all inferior courts in 
Scotland should remain subordinate, as they 
then were, to the supreme courts of justice in 
the country, and that no Scotch causes should 
be cognizable by the Court of Chancery, Queen’s 
Bendi, or any other court in Westminster Hall; 
that such courts should have no power what- 
ever to review or alter the acts or sentences of 
the judicatories within Scotland, or to stop the 
execution of thesame; that there should be a 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, having the 
same power and authority as the Court of Ex- 
chequer has in England; and that after the 
Union tlio queen and her successor's may con- 
tinue a privy-council in Scotland for preserving 
public peace and order, until the parliament of 
I Great Britain shall think fit to alter it, or estab- 
I lish any other effeotual method for that end. 

20. That all hereditary offices, superiorities, 
heritable jurisdictions, offices for life, and juris- 
dictions for life, be reserved to the owners- 
thereof, as rights of property, in the same man- 
ner as they are now enjoyed by the laws of 
Scotland, notwithstanding of this treaty. 

21. That the rights and privileges of tlie royal 
boroughs in Scotland, as they now ai;e, do remain 
entii-e after the Union, and notwithstanding 
thereof. 

22. That by virtue of this treaty, of the peers 
of Scotland at the time of the Union sixteen 
shall be the number to sit and vote in the House 
of Lords, and forty-five the number of the re- 
presentatives for Scotland to sit in the House of 
Commons. That the sixteen peers returned for 
1 il I ent should be elected from and by their 
"-m body, and that of the forty-live representa- 
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tiyea of the Commons, two-thirds should be 
chosen by the counties, and one-third by the 
burghs of Scotland. 

23. That the sixteen Scottish peers elected to 
sit in the House of Lords should have all the 
privileges of parliament which the peers of 
England possessed; and tliat all peers of Scot- 
land whatsoever, whether elected to ait in par- 
liament or not, ahoidd have rank and precedence 
next, and immediately after the peers of the 
like orders and degrees in England at the time 
of the Union, and. before aU peers of Great Bri- 
tain, of the like orders and degrees, who might 
he created after the Union ; and should be tried 
as peers of Great Britain, and should enjoy all 
privileges of peers, except the right and privilege 
of voting in the House of Lords. 

24. That there should be one Great Seal for 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain for seal- 
ing of writs to elect and summon the parlia- 
ment, for sealing all treaties with foreign princes 
and states, and all public acts, instniinents, and 
orders of state which concern the whole United 
Kingdom ; and that Scotland should have also 
a seal of its own, to use in all tilings relating to 
private rights or grants within that kingdom; 
and that the crown, sceptre, and sword of state, 
the reoorils of parliament, and all other records, 
rolls, and registers whatsoever continue to be 
kept, as they are, within that jwrt of the United 
Kingdom now called Scotland, and that they 
.shall so remain in all time coming, notwith- 
standing of the Union. 

26. That air laws and statutes in either king- 
dom, so far as they are contrary to, or inconsis- 
with the terms of these articles, or any one 
of them, shall, from and after the Union, cease 
and become void, and shall be so declared to be 
by the respective parliaments of the said king- 
doms. 

After these twenty-five articles the provisions 
followed by which the Protestant religion and 
Presbyterian church goveniment were to be 
oonfirined and maintained. It was declai'cd 
that her majesty, with advice and consent of 
parliament, “ratifies, approves, Jind for ever 
confirms the fifth act of the first parliament of 
King AYilliam and Queen Mary, entitled, ‘Act 
Ilsitifyiiig the Uonfassiou of Faith, and Settling 
Preshyterian Church Government,’ with all the 
other acts of parliament relating thereto, in 
of the declaration of the Estates of 
containing the Claim of Eight 
the 11th of April, 1689.” With 
same advice and consent she also expressly 
id declares, “ That the foresaid true 
ontained in the above- 


this church, and its Presbyterian church gov- 
ernment and discipline; that is to say, the 
government of the church by kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries, provincial synods, and general 
assemblies, all established by the foresaid 
acta of parliament, pursuant to the Claim of 
Eight, almll remain and continue mialtorablo ; 
and that the said Presbyterian government 
shall be the only government of the church 
within the kingdom of Scotland.” For the 
greater security of the woralii].), di.soijiliiie, and 
government of the Church of Scotland, it was 
also decreed that tho Universities of St. An- 
drews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 
should perpetually continue, and that no prin- 
cipals, professoi-s, or others bearing office within 
them, should be admitted or continued in office 
unless they subscribed the Confession of Faith, 
and conformed themselves to the worship, gov- 
e) cut 1 discipline of the church. Every 
subject of Scotland was to be for ever free of 
any oath, test, or subscription contrary to, or 
inconsistent with, the Presbyterian church gov- 
ernment, Ac. Every .successor to her majesty 
was at Ids or her accession inviolably to main- 
tain and preserve the Church of Scotland. Thi.s 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland 
according to the Claim of Eight was to ho in- 
serted and repeated in any act of parliament 
that shoidd pass for agreeing and concluding a 
treaty of union, and without this the articles of 
the Union should ho in no ways binding. As 
the United Kingdom had now two churches, 
both of them established by law, and as the 
adherents of both were to be found mixed in 
either kingdom, their rival claims, whether in 
Sootkud or England, were settled by the fol- 
lowing proviso: “The parliament of England 
may provide for the security of the Church of 
England as they think expedient to take place 
within the bounds of the said kingdom of Eng- 
land, and not derogating from the security 
above provided for establishing of the Church 
of Scotland within the bounds of this kingdom. 
As also, the said parliament of England may 
extend the additions and other provisions con- 
tained ill the articles of union, as above inserted, 
in favour of the subjeots of Scotland, to and in 
favour of the subjects of England, which shall 
not suspend or derogate from the force and 
effect of this present ratification, but shall be 
understood as herein included, without the ne- 
cessity of any new ratification in the parliament 
of Scotland. And lastly, her majesty enacts 
and deelaros. That all laws and statutes in this 
kingdom, as far as they are contrary to or in- 
consistent with the terms of these articles as 
from and after the 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

HISTOEY OF SOCIETY DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

EABIiT SOOTTMH EMIGRATION— Success of Soottish omigrants in France— Noble French families founded by 
them— Causes of this success of the Soots in France— The Scottish auxiliaries of the Thirty Years’ Wav— 
The groat number of Scottish officers in the Swedish army — Scottish merchants in Poland— Scottish 
adventurers in Russia — ^The high rank they attained in that kingdom. Hiqhlandem in the Seven- 
teenth Century — Their clanships and form of government — Their poverty and predatory habits — Tlieir 
QooupiiUons and amusements — Their music— Highland bawls and story-tollers— Highland hospitality — 
Costume of the Highlandera — Their aptitude for war— Their weapons— Their modes of advance and attack 
Their successes in the wars of Montrose — Then- dread of cavah-y— -Hunting in the Highlands— A Highland 
hunt deserihod by an English traveller — Summoning a elan for war — The fiei-y cross — Highland supersti- 
tions— The second-sight— Highlanders at the close of the seventeenth century— Proscription of the elan 
Maogregoi •—Execution of Gilderoy. Military Characteristics of the Period- Weapons, costume, 
and discipline — Pikemen and musketeers— The long-how oecasionally used during the Civil War— Im- 
provements in the musket — Bandoliei-a and cartridge-boxes — The fusil and grenade — Progi-ess of the 
bayonet— Important improvement in tiie bayonet by General Mnckay— Diill of the period — A martinet 
officer— Military punishments— The wooden horse and picket. Sdferstitioks op the Period— Continu- 
ing predominance of witchcraft— Facility in detecting witchcraft in old women— Cniel methods to obtain 
Bolt-orimination— Account of Major Woir— His reputation for sanctity — ^His remorse and strange confes- 
sions— His obduracy at the stake— Confessions of his sister — Her execution — The haunted house of Major 
W6iv---Supovstitiou8 belief in omens and ghosts— Forbidden attempts to solve difficulties and read the 
futtirc — Forms of superstition among the Covenanters — Their modes of divine inquiry and I'ooeiving an 
answer— Case of Russell, one of the murderers of Arohhishop Sliarp— Superstitions in medicine — Miracu- 
lous cures by holy wells — Methods of using them — Amulets— Healing incantations — Superstitious cures for 
the diseases of infanta— Miraculous doctors— Royal touching for the disease of king’s evil— Incurable 
diseases transferred to a substitute— Guards against tlie powers of evil — Protootions for the doom of byres 
and houses— Belief of the Covenantors tliat their chief persecutors were shot-proof— Cases of Dalziol and 
Clavorhouse— Superstitions fostered among the Covonantei’s by their persecutions— Superstitions among 
lawyers— The ordeal of touching Uio dead body still retained in Scotland — Instance in the suspicious 
death of Sir James Stanfield — Perversions in the administration of law — Instance of Lynoh-law and Jed- 
dart justice still in practice — An uni’ightoous judge. Clerical Dominion in Scotland ddrinq the 
Seventeenth Century — ^The pi-evalont state of society exhibited in the kirk-session records — Spooifloa- 
tion of the prevalent orimos to he punished and removed — Illicit intercourse of the sexes severely visited 
by the kirk-sessions— The pillar of repentance— Precautions to ensure the public exposure of the culprits — 
Disregard of church rule by the soldiers of Cromwell in Scotland— Church discipline more firmly estab- 
lishoci by their assaults— Evil oonsequenco of public exposure upon female offenders — Infanticide often 
adopted to avoid the shame — Strict obligations to Sabbath observance— Kinds of Sabbath desecration 
specified by the church — Their punishment — Instances of undue severity — Strict search organized against 
all Sabbath offenders — Expedients for mainlining decorum and compelling attention in church during 
divine seraoe — War of the church against the popular suporatitions— Its prohibition of holy wells, incanta- 
tions, beltane fires, and geodman’s crofts— Efl'orts of the church to moderate the popular festivals— Bap- 
tisms, oontraots, marriages, and lykewakos— Manner of their oljsorvanoe — Lloontiousness which they oooa- 
sioned — Restriotions laid upon penny bridals — Caveats of the ohurcli in the oouduoting of lykowakes and 
funenals — Profane and improper language at fail's watched and punished — ^Abatement of olerioal severity 
in its inquests on witohoraft — ^Trespass in the presence of a clergyman visited vrith double punishment — 
Pei-ploxing mixture of the civil and ecclesiastical rights and offices. 


Hitherto, in tracing the progress of society, 
■we have confined our attention to the Scot at 
home. We have seen the fine promise of im- 
provement under the three Alexanders which 
was given by the Scottish population at that 
eai’ly period, and how suddenly it was aiTested 
hy the fatal interference of Edward Longshanks 
and the wars that succeeded with England dur- 
ing three centuries of havoc and bloodshed. 
But while this long and unequal trial was going 
on, the advance in civilization which its people 
might have made was exhibited,not in their own 
country, but in foreign lands, where their na- 


tional capacities had a more free scope of action 
and better chances of development. 

During the wars of the Scots with England 
the only ally which they had was France. This 
alliance between a country so poor and barbarous 
and one so rich and powerful is carried hack by 
our early historians to the mythic times of 
Achaius, King of Scotland, and the Emperor 
Charlemagne. But, independently of the diifi- 
oulty of finding a sovereign of the entire king- 
dom of Scotland at so remote a da,te, there is no 
probability that the great representative of the 
Roman emperoi's would have formed a league 
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offensive and defensive with an obscure and 
remote Celtic chieftain. It more likely origin- 
ated at a much later date, and when both coun- 
tries were involved in war with their common 
enemy, England. And it was an alliance fa- 
vourable to both; for while France could fur- 
nish arms and money, Scotland abounded in 
brave and hardy soldiers, who ^y^u^ted nothing 
but the munitions of wiU'. The dasirabloness of 
such an alliance to France was more especially 
apparent after the gjillaut resistance of Wallace 
and the signal victory of Bruce .at Bannockburn 
had .secured the independence of Scotland. It 
wasthen found that when England contemplated 
an invasion of France work for her could easily 
be found at home by supplying the Scots with 
a few skilful men-at-arms and a liberal supply 
of gold crowns and good weapons. And even 
when it came to the worst the progress of a vic- 
torious English army in France might be checked 
by hardy recruits from Scotland, who asked 
nothing beyond good pay mid a fair field. In 
this manner the aid which Scotland received 
from France in the reign of Robert IXI. was 
ahiuidautly returned by the other country in 
the reinforcements which she .sent to her over- 
powered ally after her fatal defeat at Agineourt. 

The gallant services done by the Scots to 
France at Verneuil and elsewhere have already 
been recorded in tlieir proper place. Without 
these what a change might have been given to 
European history ! An English dynasty might 
have been imposed upon France, as a Norman 
one had been upon England, in which case the 
latter country, and perhaps Scotland also, might 
have been reduced, fora time at least, into French 
dependencies. This consummation, which would 
have been so fatal to the two British kingdoms, 
was prevented by the arrival of these Scottish 
auxiliaries ; and, although they were nearly ex- 
tirpated on the field of Verneuil, they succeeded 
in restored the equilibrium between France and 
England, so that the former was saved from 
conquest and the latter from vassalage; and 
the war was afterwards carried on upon equal 
terms until the latter saw fit to retire from the 
contest. Nor were the handful of Scots who 
the slaughter of their countrymen at 
Their bravei-y had only 
fidelity, and on this 
rencli sovereigns formed them 
for the protection of the palace 
They consisted of 100 
ircliers ; and as this Scot- 
fird were intrusted with so important a 
their honoure, emoluments, and equip- 
vvere superior to .anv of those enioved bv 


a privileged person almost equal to the constable 
of France, and to obtain enrolment into this 
honoured corps was the chief ambition of every 
young Scot who could count kindred with any 
of its members. Even after the Itoformation, 
when the friendly relationships of the two coun- 
tries had changed, and the royal guard had to 
be supplied with Frenchmen instead of Scots, its 
title and institutions continued unchanged, as if 
to perpetuate the remembrance of its origin. 

But the establishment of the Royal ( tuard 
was not the only permanent evidence of the 
honours which the Scots had won in France. 
Like the Normans of old, who established a 
nobility in every country which they visited, 
whether as foes, allies, or emigrants, these ad- 
venturous Caledonians soon took tlieir place 
among the French aristocracy, whicli they per- 
vaded with fresh Mood and renewed energies. 
Pew ch’cumstances, indeed, are more reuiark- 
ahle in French history than the nnmbers of 
noble families that cun he traced to a Scot- 
tish Origin, the still greater numliers which 
were connected with Scottish emigrants, and 
the high French titles worn by several of our 
Scottish nobility. The dukedoms of il’ouraino 
and Chatellierault were conferred upon the 
Douglases and the Hamiltons, and the lord- 
aliip of Aubigny was given to John Stewart 
of Darnloy. But besides these instances, which 
are familiar to every reader of Scottish history, 
other noble families are mentioned, wliose names 
are more or less obscurely disguised under their 
French nomenclature. Of these tlie Coningliints, 
the Coigans, the Oonigans, the Coningands, and 
Couyghans of Burgundy, were but variations 
of the Scottish name of Ounningliam. il'lien 
come the Quenimonts [.Kiimimnonts] of Bur- 
gundy and Touvaine, the Clohovys [Gowries] of 
Tonrame, the Prestons of La Roche Preston, 
the Mauri^oiis [Morrisons] of Guennudihre, the 
Dromonta [Drummonds], the Vinotoms [Swiu- 
tons] and the Craforts [Crawford,s], the Grays, 
the Eartiea [Bourties], and the Levistous [Liv- 
ingstons]. Passing from these noble .seignenra 
of Touraine, Michel, whose zeal in the iuyesti- 
gation would entitle liimself to a Scottish an- 
cestry independent of his name, carries us into 
Champagne, where the noble name.s of the pro- 
vince, Berey, D’Handreason, Locart, Tourne- 
bulle, and Montcrif can easily be traced to 
their Scottish source. The Sieurs de Villenqon 
he hunts up to their obscure Scottish founder, 
Williamson. The Maxuels,theD’Ar.son.s [Henry- 
sons], the Doddea [Dods],the De Lisles [Le.slies], 
viscounts of Faiasy, the Tausoys [Vaux], the De 
Lanzons [Lawsons], the D’Espenciea [Spences] he 
in like manner derives from Scottish founders. 
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from the change of names in passing from one 
language to another, Michel satisfactorily as- 
signs a Scottish derivation to the noble families 
of Foloart [Flockliart], Le Clerk [Clarke], 
Sinson [Simpson], Blair (-which needs no ex- 
planation), Vaucop [Wauchop], and Menipegny 
[Monnypenny]. Blackwoods, also, there were 
in Prance, whose ancestor went thither after 
the battle of Pinkie, and became the founder 
of a race distinguished for their talents and 
high appointments in the state. Nor must 
the C'enedys [Kennedies] be omitted, nor the 
founder of a noble family in Thomas de Hous- 
ton, nor Robert Pitilloch, who from an obscure 
native of Dundee became loi’d of Sauveterre. 
These specimens may sufBoe to show how 
extensively the French nobility partook of 
the Scottish element. Nor were the wearers 
ashamed of the distinction: on the contrary, 
they were as proud of their Scottish descent as 
the English nobility are in deriving them ances- 
try from the followers of William the Conqueror. 
Even a relationship, however remote, with Scot- 
land, was claimed by Frenchmen who might 
have been reckoned superior to any such dis- 
tinction. The great Duke of Sully, whose 
family name was Bethuiie, deohu-ed that it was 
related to the Scottish Beatona. Colbert, the 
great financier and statesman of France, claimed 
a Scottish descent, and the same was the Ciise 
with Moliiire, the distinguished dramatist. 

In tracing the causes of such wonderful suc- 
cess we chiefly find them in the condition of 
Prance and the character of these foreign auxil- 
iaries. Among the Preuoh nobility fearful 
havoc had been made by the invasions of Ed- 
ward III., but especially of Henry Y. of England ; 
and not only bad these gaps to be filled, but a 
fresh spirit infii-sed into the order. And upon 
whom could their choice more naturally fall 
than upon those foreign champions who had so 
gallantly relieved them in tlieir hour of need ? 
Nor were the strangers themselves unfitted for 
such high distinction. They were not mere hire- 
ling mercenaries ready to sell themselves to the 
highest bidder. On the contrary, in their fidelity 
to Ifrance and hatred of the English they rivalled 
the Prench themselves, and this they showed by 
their unflinching resistance in the field, and their 
resolution to die or conquer. They had engaged 
in this service not from the mere paltry con- 
siderations of pay and plunder, but that they 
might war with the oppressors of their country 
upon a foreign soil; and their fidelity to Prance 
was ennobled and confirmed by patriotism to 
Scotland, and their eagerness to revenge her 
wrongs. Thus animated they were very dif- 
ferent from the mere Condottieri and Free- 
companions of the day, who roamed from court 


to court, and took service in any warfare, with- 
out questions asked about ito origin or purpose. 
These elevating motives, which made him so 
greatly superior to an ordinary military hireling, 
gave a dignity to the manners and bearing of 
the Scottish adventurer, and were sufficient to 
recommend him to rank and command, where 
such prizes were abundant, and only waiting for 
proper occupants. Nor must another considera- 
tion he omitted in his list of qualifications. The 
French were worshippci-s of ancestry and titles; 
and every Scot was somehow the son of some- 
body, and had a ten-itorial designation to his 
name. In a country whose popxdation scarcely 
amounted to a million, and where so many had 
distinguished themselves by warlike deeds, it 
was even difficult for a Scotchman to belong to 
a family altogether unknown to fame; and from 
the pertinacity with which its membei-s clung 
together, the renown of the one great man be- 
came the common property of all who bore his 
name. In this way a Douglas, a Ramsay, or a 
Brace, although at home he may have been but 
a driver of oxen, became in France a person 
qualified to be a leader of men, by virtue of the 
noble, blood that was in him. If he also pos- 
•sessed a landed patrimony, however small or 
barren — a few acres of heath were sufficient — 
he was wont at home to be designated by the 
title of his estate; and, on passing over to Prance, 
his being of somewhere made him at once an 
honoured cfa, and prepared the way for his ex- 
change of a barren Scottish lairdship for a sub- 
stantial Prench lordship. Even up to the com- 
mencement of the present period the English, 
who should have known better, made the same 
blunder with regard to these Scottish territorial 
appellations, so that they converted our whole 
country into a land of small nobility. With 
them a Scottish laird was a lord, and a baron 
an honoured member of the peerage. The mis- 
take has gone onwaixl in Prance to onr own 
times, where the counts of Lauriston derived 
their title from a small estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, while the younger of the 
family, from the name of an adjacent hamlet, 
were designated Barons de Mutton-hole.* 

But it was not in PVance alone that the Scot- 
tish emigrant, as soon as he had obtained a fail- 
field, showed what he was worth, and achieved 
the distinction he had merited. On the break- 
ing out of the Thirty Years’ War in Bohemia 
the clamour of Britain to send aid to the pala- 
tine was loud and incessant. But James, who 
negotiated when he should have made war, and 
blustered when his threats were only laughed 
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at) employed tliese means with nothing but their 
wonted result. The Scots, however, were more 
eager than the rest to interpose in behalf of the 
overmatched Frederick. They were impatient 
of the inactivity to which their sovereign had 
condemned them j the war was one of religious 
principle in which they heartily sympathized; 
and the Bohemiiin queen wa.s their country- 
woman, to whose fate they could not be indif- 
ferent. Accordingly the Scottish auxiliaries 
that joined the palatine, and his general. Count 
Mansfeldt, were numerous, but still more so 
when Gustavua Adolphus, King of Sweden, suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of this Protesfeuit wai’. 
Thirteen regiments of Scottish infantry were in 
his service, whose deeds were eminent where 
all parties were distinguished for bravery; and 
many other regiments, composed of English, 
Swedish, and German pikemen, had Scotsmen 
for their officers. IJrquhart, who gives us a 
long list of his countrymen who had attained to 
high offices during the earlier part of the war, 
informs us, that .after the battle of Leipsic 
Gustavus had thirty-six Scottish colonels about 
him. It would thus appeal' that a very large por- 
tion of his army was officered entirely by Scots- 
men. His minister-at-war, Alexander Erskine, 
was also a Soot. The allurements for settling 
permanently in the country were by no means 
so strong for these favoured auxiliaries as they 
had been in France, and the breaking out of the 
civil war, which made their services necessary 
at home, recalled them to their n.ational standard. 
But in the Thirty Yeara’ War the sympathies 
of the Scots were not entirely confined to one 
side. There were Scottish Catholics who re- 
garded the imperial cause as the true one, be- 
cause it was against Protestantism, and who en- 
listed under its banner as a choice opportunity 
of warring .against heresy and heretics. There 
were also several who adopted it in the mere 
caprice of soldiers of fortune, or who regarded 
it as the winning side, and one that afforded the 
best chances of pay and booty. It is gratifying, 
however, to think that these bore a very small 
proportion to those who served under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Among the Scots in the imperial 
service was .lohu Gordon, a cadet of the house 
of Gight, who made himself infamous by his 
share in the assassination of Wiillenstein. 

It was not, however, merely as adventurous 
soldiers that the Scots signalized themselves in 
foreign lands; they also went forth as merchants; 
and in this capacity their shrewdness, enter- 
prising spirit, and economical habits won for 
them that success which they were unable to 
obtain in their own impoverished country, with 
Scotchmen for their competitors. One country 
especially they seemed to have marked as their 
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most favourable field of enterprise; and this was 
Poland, whose numerous noblesse were too proud 
to engage in traffic, while the common people 
were serfs bound to the soil, .and labouring 
for the service of their lords. At Daiitzie a 
wealthy and influential community of Scottish 
merchants had long been settled, who were 
ruled by laws of their own; while over the 
whole of Poland roamed .about ten thousand 
cramers, or pedlars, who occupied the chief 
traffic of the kingdom.^ Such was the state 
of affairs in Poland .at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century until the equal activity of 
the Jews, aided by their superior political privi- 
leges, were too much for the Scots, who gradually 
yielded in the unequal competition. Another 
counti-y in which Scottish adventurers obtained 
a footing was Ilussia, but not until towards the 
close of this period, when Europe for the first 
time began to be aware of its existence, It was 
as warriors and politicians, also, that tliey en- 
tered, in which chanictor they gave offective aid 
in tlic construction of tliat great empire. The 
first Scottisli emigrant of note who settled in 
Russia was Patrick Gordon, a young adventurer 
of respectoble family but no fortune, who, after 
a y< ll f le 5, o 1 I 1 i 11 e S vedish, 
and afterwards the Russian service: became the 
chief counsellor and Boldior of .Peter the Great, 
then young; aided him in breaking the power 
of the Strelitzes, frustrated the ambitious de- 
signs of the imperial family ; and finally, aided 
in those vast projects which had the develop- 
ment of the resources of Russia for their object. 
After him, but in the following centui’y, was 
Admir.al Greig, the son of a skipper in Inver- 
keithing, who created the Russian navy. It is 
perhaps also not generally known, that the ori- 
ginal name and title of Barclay do Tolly, a prince 
of the Russian empire, who planned the cara- 
p<aign which occasioned the disastrous retreat of 
the French from Moscow, was simply Barclay 
of Towie, this Towio being nothing more than 
an obscure parish and fortaliee in Aberdeen- 
shire.^ 

As the Highknders occupy a distinguished 
place in the wars for the estiiblishment, and 
afterwards for the restoration of the Stuarts, the 
condition of that primitive people during the 
present period of Scottish history is worthy of 
particular notice. Secluded from the Lowl.-itids 
by their ramp.arts of mountains, they were almost 
inaccessible to the changes and improvements 
under which the nation had been progres.sively 
advancing; and while the rest of the kingdom 
was settled under a perin.anent monarchic rule 
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they still chmg to their patriai'cEal form of 
government with a tenacity that was truly 
Asiatic. Their chief was not only the ruler, but 
also the father of his clan, and every one of his 
jjeople, however lowly, could claim kindred with 
him either nearly or remotely. From this pa- 
ternal nature of liis office his unlimited authority 
was matched by the obedience and devotedness 
of his subjects; and, on the other hand, while 
their homage was so implicit he was bound to 
protect them and provide for them in return. 
This, however, wa,s no easy matter for a Celtic 
magnate, who could muster four or five hundred 
broad.swords, but not as many pounds sterling; 
and accordingly the difficulties of finance, and 
problems of ways and means, were as trj’ing to 
these petty kinglings as to the sovereigns of the 
greatest empires. Of agriculture there was little, 
as each family only cultivated as miich ground 
as would barely supply its own wants; and of 
manufactures there was still less, as the chief 
part of it consisted in tlio fabrication of their 
own scanty clotluiiff. Their chief subsistence 
deper.did upon their flocks and herds, while 
upon their thin pastures enough of animal food 
could not be reared to support the numerous 
population, and thus tliey were robbens not only 
from choice hut necessity. But, like all rude 
people, they aggrandized robbery into heroic 
enterprise, more especially as it was conducted 
by the community at large and upon an ample 
scale ; it was no petty seizure of a sheep or ox, 
but the lifting of whole droves, and therefore 
the spoils of a warlike expedition. As these 
robberies also were committed upon the Saxons 
their hereditary enemies, who had driven them 
beyond the mountains and usurped the soil that 
was once their own, these marauding inroads 
were regarded as nothing worse than a righteous 
and just retribution. Their chief occupation 
and favourite amusement was also a fit training 
for such enterprises. In consequence of their 
scanty husbandry the Highlanders were obliged 
to become keen hunters, and of all occupations 
the chase is best adapted for producing good 
soldiers. 

Of the style of their peaceful life little need 
be said, as it was a state of penance, from which 
they were always glad to escape. The High- 
land towns were generally villages of rude huts, 
built iu utter disregard both of the rules of 
architecture and those of domestic comfort, while 
whatever of the picturesque they possessed was 
chiefly owing to their site, as it was generally a 
valley and by the side of a river. Pre-eminent 
above these huts, and usually at a lordly dis- 
tance, stood the house or castle of the chief, 
built of stone, and displaying more or loss the 
style of a .Lowland mansion, according to the 
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means of its honoured resident; and to its hall 
and table every clansman was welcomed and 
treated according to his degree. Having so 
much spare time the Highlanders spent most 
of it in the open ah’ ; and in the evening they 
assembled round a common fire, where they 
amused themselves with songs, dancing, and 
story-telling. As the music of the Highlanders 
is a debatable subject we care not to enter ou it; 
it is enough to say, that while the love of it was 
general amongst them, the music itself was nei- 
ther of an artificial character nor yet very highly 
cultivated. Their songs were chiefly plaintive; 
hut their instrumental music was lively or mar- 
tial, the former being used for the dance, and 
the latter for battle. Their martial music of 
the bagpipe, while with some it unpleasantly 
“sings i' the nose,” and with others is but a 
Babel of confused sounds and uproar, is a far 
different matter with the Highlanders, whom 
it transpoi'ts into warlike fury more effectually 
than a whole orchestra of drums and wind-in- 
struments. 

The history and poetry among the High- 
landers was chiefly oral and traditional, and 
from the circumstance of not being committed 
to wi’iting, as well as the general ignorance of 
the language, little of either has survived to 
the present day, or been known beyond the 
Highland boundaries. The family bard and 
the f.amily stox’y-teller of tlie chief were the 
chroniclers of the deeds and legends of the elan, 
and conservators of its learning; and from their 
songs and tales the people learned the deeds of 
their ancestors, and were taught to follow their 
example. As with most communities that have 
little to bestow, the best chai'acteristLo of the 
Highlanders was hospitality; and the arrival 
of a stranger, while it was the signal for an en- 
tertainment in which their best was expended, 
was also the means of them learning tidings of 
that world from which they were almo.st wholly 
excluded. The guest was also as sacred among 
them as among the Arabs of the desert, and 
the entertainer who was profuse in his hospital- 
ity to the stranger, was equally ready in pro- 
tecting him from injury. The Highlanders, in- 
deed, might be thieves and robhere according 
to the civilized acceptation of the terms, hut it 
was only against their general enemies, the 
Saxons, or the hostile clan with whom they 
were at feud. On the other hand, an injury of 
this kind by one clansman against another was 
an injury to aU, and the whole sept was ready 
to punish the offender. Being .always ready 
either for foray or feud-fight, every Highlander 
went armed, and they were both fearless and 
dexterous in the use of their weapons. This 
habitual wearing of arms, and promptitude in 
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using them, made them careful of offending one 
another, and hence their iutercoiu'se and con- 
versation displayed a punctilioua politeness un- 
nsiinL among more civilized communities. 

The costume of the Highlanders, when com- 
plete, consisted of a woollen mantle called a 
plaid, six yards in length and two in breadth : 
tliis was wrapped loosely round the body and 
over tlie left shoulder, leaving the right arm at 
full liberty. Under this mantle was the jacket 
of thick cloth that fitted tightly to the body, 
and a loose short garment or petticoat called a 
kilt, that went round the waist and did not 
rii.'ich the knee. The kilt seems to have been a 
final improvement njjon the two ends of the 
plaid, which had been previously allowed to 
hang loosely before and behind to serve the 
same purpose. This free and easy bare-legged 
dre3.s, supposed to have been the last remains 
in Europe of the old Roman costume, wiis well- 
fitted for a people inhabiting a mountainous 
country, and accustomed to make their journeys 
on foot, for the use of horses they disrogai’ded, 
all the more that theirs wore of a very small 
breed and reckoned scarcely worth their pastur- 
age. This is enough to account for the super- 
stitious dread entertained by the Highlaudera 
of the war-hoMes of the Saxons, which in their 
eyes appeared as big as elopluints and .as fierce 
as tigera. From this mode of journeying, and 
their habits of hardy endurance, these moun- 
taineers, when employed in warfare, could make 
incredibly long marches. — sometimes ot sixty 
miles in a single day, —so that they could easily 
outstrip a regular army either in advance or 
retreat. These marches also they could per- 
form without food or halting, and over such 
mountains, rocks, and morasses, a.s would have 
delayed a regular army; and in de.scending to 
the Lowlands, tliey never encumbered them- 
selves with provisions or military stores, us it 
was their custom to live at free quarters upon 
the enemy. In rain, their plaids thrown over 
their shoulders served for a roof; at night, 
when they encamped in the open ah’, the same 
garment sufficed them for bed and blanket; 
and vvheii three men slept together, their plaids 
could compose thi’ee folds of cloth below them, 
and six folds above them. 

The weapons of this martial people were a 
broadsword, a dagger called a dirk, a target or 
round shield of hard wood covered with leather, 
a musket, and two pistols. Sometimes, before 
giving battle, they threw off their upper cloth- 
ing, and then came on like a troop of half-naked 
savages. This was enough of itself to dismay 
their enemies, who were not only astounded at 
such unusual preparations, but made aware 
that they would soon have hot work of it. In. 
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charging the Higlilaudovs advanced not in line, 
but in column, each elan by iteelf under its own 
chief, but all acting in concert; and thus, while 
the rival chans could do their be.st in the sight 
of each other, every individual gave proof to 
his own an'iiy whether he wiis a “pretty man” 
or a coward. Iiiproparing for the. onset, a common 
practice wiW to advance slowly till they were near 
the foe, when they lireil one volley from their 
muskets and threw them on the ground, they then 
rushed nearer, fired their piijtola at tlie enemy’s 
heads, after which thoyunsheathed tlieir swords, 
and llimg themselves on the oppo.site ranks in 
order to break themby a headlong onset. Against 
this impetuosity and desperate hand-to-hand 
fighting the still imperfect discipline and slow 
movements of regular soldiers were insufficient, 
and it was by such desperate onslaughts, 
against which the new theories of war had as 
yet made no provision, that this motley crowd 
of untrained Celts gmierally gained their vio- 
torios, in defiance of the les.sona of Lowland 
and English drill-aergotiuts. But wliile a High- 
land army could be so formidable in action, it 
was more apt than other armies to bo eoiitrolled 
by impediments, if thoir lirst charge could 
be succe.ssfully withstood, they lost oonlidouoe, 
and might be routed with ease; and when de- 
feated, the want of diseipliue prevented their 
rallying either for a renewed onset or a future 
encounter. It the oamjaiign was contiiiueil be- 
yond a battle or two, a river brought thoir march 
to a stand, because they were miaoeustorned to 
swim, and a fort, however •weak, could hold 
them ill check, as tliey had neither cannon to 
hatter it, nor other means for a regular siege. But 
it was not a temporary failure alone that could 
disperse a ITiglilaud army in the full tide of its 
success. When victorious, they were wont to 
hurry homo with the plunder they had won, 
and thus a victory was usually as fatal to thoir 
cause as a defeat. Like the moss-troopers of 
the Borders, also, whan they Inad broken the 
enemy, instead of following up the advantage, 
they generally Hew upon tlie spoil. 

In these notices we understand the causes of 
the successes and defeats of Montrose. Himself 
the most skilful of guerrilla leaders, he had the 
best of guerrilla soldiers to follow him; and his 
rapid motions, as well as wonderful successes, 
were the natural result. It minst not be forgot, 
also, that his Iiiah auxiliaries, who formed the 
■permanent nucleus of his army, were trained 
veterans, who, having no home to receive them, 
were obliged to abide with him to the last; 
while the enemies he overcame were but the 
refuse of tho military force of the country— men 
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■who, under tlie first lessons of discipline, had 
lost their natural and individual power of action, 
without acquiring that of tlie soldier in its 
stead, and who were beaten down in the charge 
before they could go through one half of their 
evolutions. But when the troops of the great 
inai-quis were opposed hy the steady veterans 
of the wars of the Commonwealth the case was 
reversed, first by his surprise and defeat, and 
afterwards by hia capture. Such also was the 
■fate of the conquerors of Killiekrankie, who 
were brought to a stand at Dunkeld House, and 
routed by its handful of defenders. Still, how- 
ever, Highland valour was appreciated by its 
enemies. General Mackay, who knew them 
well, observed that from their habits and mode 
of living they surpassed the rest of their coun- 
tr3'mou in the qualities of brave, efficient soldiers, 
and declared that no new ■ levie.s could be com- 
pai'ed to them. He noticed also their abiding 
dread of cavalry, and availed himself of such a 
weakness. “ Horse,” ho writes in his memoirs, 
“ is the great fear of Highlanders, for the same 
forces winch heat ray three thousand men for- 
merly, I kept in their hills and hindered from 
all communication with their favourers, who 
were in no small numbers, with the matter of 
400 hor.se and dragoons, most new levies, the 
enemy being recruited with soverid other High- 
landers, who were not present at the action.” 

From the great quantity of deer and other game 
with which tile Plighlaud districts abounded they 
formed the favourite hunting-ground of the Scot- 
tish nobles and Highland chiefs, who on such 
occasions could meet on social terms; and here 
the amusement was enjoyed upon so large a scale 
as no other part of the island could have dis- 
played. But these great meetings “ to drive the 
deer with hound and horn ” were often the pre- 
paratives for as important events as occurred at 
Chevy Chase. A Highland hunt was often the 
apology for a greiit political concourse; and 
while the leaders were apparently occupied with 
the amusements of the cliase they wei-e forming 
those coalitions by which a faction wtuj to be un- 
seated or a dynasty itself dethroned. This -was 
especially the case when the Stuarts were de- 
]i<i.sed; and these festive gatherings were pre- 
texts for political meetings among the chief 
Jacobites of Scotland, both Highland and Low- 
land, where they might concert their plans ira- 
watched and unsuspected. 

But apart from all such ulterior pui-poses, a 
Highland hunt must have been a gorgeous and 
stirring spectacle ; and Taylor, the water-poet, 
who during his short visit in Scotland was pre- 
sent at one of them, where 1400 or 1500 men 
were keenly employed in the sport, thus de- 
scribes the stirring scene, which may be best 


given m his own language :--“The manner of 
the huutmg is this: five or six hundred men do 
rise early in the morning, and they do disperse 
themselves diverse ways; and seven, eight, or 
ten miles compass they do bring or chase in the 
deer in many herds (two, three, or four hun- 
dred in a herd) to such or such a place as the 
noblemen shall appoint them. Then, when day 
is come, the lords and gentlemen of their com- 
panies do ride or go to the said places, some- 
times wading up to the middles through burns 
and rivers: and then they being come to the 
place, do lie down on the ground, till those fore- 
said scouts, which are called the ivnchel, do 
bring down the deer. . . . Then after we 
had stayed three hours or thereabouts, we 
might perceive the deer appeal- on the hills 
round about us, their heads nmldug a show like 
a wood; which being followed close by the 
tinchd, are chased down into the valley where 
we lay. Then all the valley on each side being 
waylaid with a hundred couple of strong Irish 
greyhounds, they are let loose as occasion serves 
upon the herd of deer, that with dogs, guns, 
ai-rows, dirks, and daggers, in the space of two 
hours, four score fat deer were slain, wliieh 
after are disposed of, some one way, some 
another, twenty and thirty miles, and more 
than enough left for us to make merry withal 
at our rendezvous.” 1 

As the mustering of a clan for battle or foray 
was a frequent circumstance, the Highland plan 
adopted for the purpose was characterized by as 
much promptitude and efficiency as was mani- 
fe.sted in their great chase gatherings. When a 
chief wished to raise his people for a great enter- 
prise, and not only his own clan but those who 
were his allies, he killed a goat with his own 
sword, and having dipped into its blood a cross 
composed of two twigs, the two ends of the 
transverse twig having been previously scorched 
with fire, he sent it by a swift runner to the 
nearest village, announcing the day, hour, and 
place of rendezvous; the person to whom the 
messenger transferred it went off at full speed 
to the next station with the summons, and 
tliere delivered the cross to a third; and in 
this way the signal and its mandate were circu- 
lated over a widely-scattered population in a 
wonderfully short space of time. Everywhere, 
also, it found people not only armed for instant 


1 Taylor tlie Water Toefs PmnUem Pilgrimage, or Money- 
less Perambulation. This writer rvas originally a water- 
man upon the Thames ; and he terms hia journey to Scot- 
land a penniless pilgrimage because he took no money -vc ith 
him, trusting to the kindness ol his admirers in Scotland 
and the national hospitality. Hia confidence was not in 
vain ; he was snUered to want lor nothing, and hia singular 
naiTiJtlve abounds with instances ot the kindness with which 
he was everywhere received and treated. 
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service but ready to start at the moment, for 
not only the hallowed form of this strange mis- 
sive was a sacred adjuration, but its blood-red 
stain and charred extremities indicated the 
punishment of fire and sword to all who diso- 
beyed. In tliis manner the fiery cross flew like 
an ominous meteor from strath to strath, over 
mountains and across rivers, and was welcomed 
by those to whom war was the chief spoi-t as 
well iia occviiation, and who having little to lose 
were likely to be gainers by the change. It was 
thus that during the present period the Earl of 
Argyle endeavoured to rouse the Campbells and 
their allies when he touched at the Highlands 
in his unfortunate expedition against James VII. 
Of the two kinds of their war-songs, equally 
termed a coronach, one was of a threatening and 
inspiriting nature, snug by the women at the 
appearance of the fiery cross, while the other 
WHS the sorrowful lament which they raised over 
the body of the fallen warrior while they carried 
it to the grave. 

In siqiersti lion the Highlanders went beyond 
their neighbours, for while they readily adopted 
those jiliiisos of it which were prevalent in the 
Lowlands, they had others peculhirly their own 
of an earlier and darker character by which their 
exclusively Celtic origin was indicated. The 
wild, gloomy aspect of their perpetually chang- 
ing scenery and their idle modes of life were 
congenial nurses of such a tendency ; and thus, 
while they peopled every glen, hill, .and river 
with supernatural beings of a more dismaying 
form than those which kept the Lowland nistic 
in awe, they Inul also .among them, dwelling in 
the body, leeches of more mii’aculous powei’, and 
witches and wizards of higher pretensions than 
their poor Saxon contemporaries. The High- 
lands, indeed, was a happy land for such pre- 
tenders, as they hiitl few church courts to de- 
nounce them, while hatred of tlie devil and all 
his children was not so characteristic of the 
Highlander as the Lowlander. Upon this 
copious subject, however, it is at present unne- 
cessary to enter ; it is enough for our purpose to 
allude to the second sight, in which the High- 
lander believed as firmly as he believed in any- 
thing, whether divine or human. The tauehter 
or seer w.is a dreaded and honoured, but gener- 
ally an unhappy being, upon whom an unenvi- 
able knowledge of futm-ity had descended as a 
curse, and before whose straining eyes the events 
of the unknown pi-esent or future passed with 
the distinctness of veritable action. In this w.ay 
the happy marriage or successful spreach 


was perishing on the field of battle. It is need- 
less further to specify tliis quality of second 
sight with which the writings of Sir W;d(,er 
Scott have made all classes familiar. 

Of the common customs of the Higlilanders 
at the close of this period the following brief 
account is given by the. Rev. .loim l''rfis(;!r, 
Episcopal niiiiinter in the iliglilamln, in a 
letter to his Lowland correB] jondeni, : “ It would 
be a, little tudiouH to give yon an exact map of 
the customs of tlie Highlander.s : in the general 
they were litigiou.s, ready to take arms ujion a 
small occasion, very predatory, mueh given lo 
tables, carding, and dicing. Tlioir games wore 
military exercise, and such as rendered them 
fittest for war, as arching [archery], running, 
jumping, with and without a race, swimming, 
continual hunting ;ind fouling, feasling, espe- 
cially upon their holidays, of which they had 
enough borrowed from Popery, 'riieir niiirriage 
and funeral solenmilii's were much like their 
iieiglibonrs’ in the low countrieH, only at their 
funeral there wiis fearful howling, scr(!c«hing, 
and crying, with very bitter lamentations, and 
a eoniplote Jiarratiou of tlitJ de.Mcmit of the dead 
person, the valorous acts of himself and Ills pre- 
deceasors, sung with tune in measure and con- 
tinual piping if llio person was of any quality or 
po-ssessing arms. Their ciiiliarcliy had their 
ushers that went out and ca,i>ie in bt'fove them 
in full arms. I cannot pass by a cruel custom 
that is hardly yet extiuet. They jilayiul .at cards 
or tables (to pass the time in the winter jiights) 
in parties, perliai)8 four in a side, the party that 
lost w£is obliged to make his man sit down in 
the midst of the floor, then there was a single- 
soled shoe, wcll-platoil, wherewith his .autagoni.st 
was to give him six strokes on end upon his bare 
loof [palm], and the doing of that with strength 
and ai't was thought gallantry.” Such is the 
compendious notice of I'’ras<'r.^ The leader will 
be unable to perceive the jnstice that stigmatizes 
the last of these amusementa as a “ cruel custom.” 
It was only a rough unprovenient upon the game 
of “ hunt-the-slipper,” and scarcely more severe 
than the chnstisoment of a schoolboy wlio has 
failed in bis task. 

Of all the persecutions inflicted upon the 
Highlaiide.rs none equalled those with which 
the clan Macgi-egor was visited. As they had 
distinguished themselves more tlian the rest of 
their countrymen by their la\vlc.SH enterprises 
upon the Lowlands, they .soon became eaiiecially 
obnoxious to the Scotti,sli goverurnent, and 
when sentences of “fire ami sword” were 
them tliere were tilentv of Hiffb- 
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especially as their zeal was rewarded with a 
portion of the extensive territories of the dis- 
possessed. Thus driven from their homes, 
branded as outlaws, their very name proscribed 
.and visited with death, and finding enemies 
alike in the Highlander and Lowlander, they 
turned their hand against every man in retalia- 
tion, and justified the merciless cruelties they 
inflicted by the uupitying severities which had 
driven them into uuivoraa.l rebellion. Thus 
amidst a sufficiently lawless community the 
Maogregors were the wildest, and the whole of 
this period was signalized with accounts of their 
atrocities and the summary massacres and exe- 
cutions with which these deeds were visited. 

Among the noblemen who were most inter- 
ested in the suppression of this proscribed and 
broken clan was Lord Lorn, afterwards Mar- 
quis of Argyle, and leader of the Covenanters, 
who in 1630 captured ten notable Maegregors, 
one of whom, called Gilderoy (or the red lad), 
enjoys a high distinction even to the present 
day from a ballad in which his fate is patheti- 
cally bewailed. His actions of wholesale rob- 
bery and violence equalled in boldness while 
they far exceeded in cruelty those of the cele- 
brated Eob Roy, who at the close of this period 
had stopped into Gilderoy’s place, and those 
were enough to procure for him a short trial 
and a sharp sentence in the justiciary court at 
Edinburgh. He and his gang suffered the ex- 
tremity of tlie law, and to Indicate Ids pre-emi- 
nence he was hanged on a higher gallows than 
the rest. In the ballad to which we have 
alluded, supposed to he a lament of his mistress, 
of which there are various readings, the lady, 
after describing their happy loves, their free 
roving life, and his unmei’ited doom, thus ter- 
minates her lamentation : — 

“And now lio i.s in Edinburgh town, 

'Twas long ore I oarao thoro ; 

They hanged liirn upon a pin, 

And ho wagged in tho air. 

Hia ralies they wore more esteemed 
Than Hector’s wore nt Troy— 

I never love to see the face 
That gazed on Gilderoy.”^ 

In turning our attention to the usages and 
weapons of war we find that the union of the 
crowns had introduced its natural changes; the 
Scottish soldiers now formed only an integral 
part of the British army, while their discipline, 
habits, and arms were modelled .according to 
the rule of the more powerful and advanced 
nation. The usual wapenshaws, indeed, were 
still enjoined in Scotland, and while every 
estate was assessed for its quota of men arrayed 
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in an “affeiv of weir,” that was daily becoming 
inoreobsolete,themnsterswereaccompanicd with 
those military sports and competitions by which 
amusement was blended with the more serious 
pui-poses of the meeting. But even these wa- 
penshaws and their feudal array were only use- 
ful for the maintenance of internal peace, or 
in the event of a sudden invasion ; and for all 
the usual requirements of war the trained sol- 
dier, who made fighting his profession and lived 
upon its wages, was needed instead of the mere 
citizen-soldier of a few days in the year. 

The warlike ranks of the earlier part of this 
period were chiefly composed of pikemen and 
musketeei-s. Of these the pikemen were the 
tallest and strongest, as their principal use 
was in close hand-to-hand eticounter ; and 
the pike was required, by royal statute, to be 
not less than sixteen feet long. As such a 
weapon was apt to be shivered in a close en- 
counter the pikeman also carried a sword hy 
his side; and for defensive armour, which he 
equally needed, he wore a back and breast 
plate and a head-piece, while the musketeer had 
no defensive armour. But the growing supe- 
riority of firearms, and the readiness with 
which they decided the fate of an engagement, 
had so completely reversed this order that in 
the reign of James VII. the use of the pike was 
abandoned. But besides the musket for dis- 
tant fight the use of the bow was still partially 
retained even to the close of the Civil War. 
Charles I. granted two commissions under the 
great seal for enforcing the use of the long- 
bow; and when the war commenced the Earl 
of Essex, commander of the Parliamentarian 
army, craved a “ benevolence” of the people for 
raising a company of archers to serve in his 
army. Montrose, also, in his campaigns had 
often as many archers as musketeers, so that 
the astonishment of Dugald Dalgetty was only 
owing to hia experience in the greater and more 
scientific wars of Germany, from which he had 
just returned. Even yet, also, halls of stone 
were used for the camion as well as balls of 
iron, a fact we learn from the proclamation of 
Charles I., in which he specifies his need of 
archers. 

The Last of ancient warlike habiliments dis- 
carded during this period was the cumbrous de- 
fensive armour of the sixteenth century; and 
officers and men of rank only discarded it re- 
luctantly, and piece by piece, when it was 
found that armour of plate was an uncertain 
defence against musket bullets. The last to 
abandon it were the cavalry, and so late as the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Charles II. we 
find by a parliamentary enactment that the de- 
fensive armour of a horseman was a hack and 
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was to be pistol-proof, wliile 
anus were to be a sword and a 
10 of j)i.stols, the barrels of whieh were not to 
less than fourteen inches long. 

As the musket was superseding every other 
its nbiges of iniprovomerit were various, 
from the (dunisy hagbut to tlie light and still 
deadly fusil. These first essays in lire- 
which were uharaeterized under the 
names of snaphaunces, luiud-guus, and dags, 
had improved into muskets, pistols, and ])e- 
tronela, the latter being a horseman’s short 
carbine, which could be used with one hand, 
and fired with the butt resting against the 
shoulder. The imiskets at the beginning of 
the present period were four feet long in the 
barrel, and carried bullets of twelve to the 
pound. The mode of kindling them, also, which 
at first was by a match held between the fore- 
aud thumb of the left hand, was super- 
by tl>e match- lock, the wheel-lock, and, 
finally, the Hint-lock of a later jimod. iho 
guiiiiowder at first Wii.s carried in little (lylindri- 
eal lioxes of wood, leather, or tin, which were 
attached to a belt called the bandolier, that was 
worn over the left slioulder. But this way of 
carrying powder was so daugeroua to the wearer, 
and occasioned snob delay in loading, that each 
finally made np into a cartridge ajid 
in a small light cartridge-box. The 
necessity of promptness aivd the advantages of 
ami firing wore lauglit by the 
of the earlier drill of musketry, 
maniouvres were so slow and 
numerous that before half of them were ended 
the rapid sweep of the Highland broadsword 
had made the rest of the lesson superllnoiis. 
Even at the best it was complained that, while 
“the soldier emptied his mnskot he was emptied 
of his life.” Towards the close of this period 
the fusil or firelock was generally used by onr 
and the regiments who carried them 
were distinguished by the name of fusileors. 
Grenadiers were also employed in. our armies so 
early as a.d. 1G84, at firet by a few .attiiobed to 
each regiment, and afterwai'ds by entire ^ 
panics. Independently of being armed with 
firelocks and the other weapons of a musketeer, 
each man carried a pouch of hand-grena<lo8, 
which he kindled and threw among the enemy 
before he advanced to the charge. The same 
sound sense which was characterizing the land 
service was also conspicuous in the improve- 
ment of nav;d warfare, by the introduction of 
amphibious w.arriors called marines. It 
soon found that land soldiers were only 
and on this account 
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military tactics of the land, were inured to life 
at sea, and able to assist in the luivigution and 
defence of the vessel, as well as service on shore. 

It may here he necessary to give suiue ac- 
count of the hayonct, a weapon aluiont u.s uccch- 
sary and useful in modern warfare as the riilo 
itself. At first the rauskoteer, like the early 
Jinglish arelier, was (.inly lit for dislaiil fight; 
his “ leviu-davtiug gun” was useless against the 
hand-ln-hand attack of ono armed for sliindiug 
tight; and in a charge of (xiv.dry lu' uas as 
helpless as the English Mrchery when the horse- 
men of Bruce charged them n.t .Bannooklmm. 
This iueouvenieuee also they endeavoured to 
remedy by a device similar to that of the .sharp 
stakes with which the tiwjhers of .Henry V. de- 
fended themselves in their wars in .Ifrawce. As 
the heavy muski'.t iu living had to be snpyun'ted 
upon a forked rest, the rest at the IunuI was 
fortified with a projcotiiig sword-blade called a 
e’s fe.'itlior, as a defeiioo against ii charge of 
cavalry. .Ihit wlnsii tin; musket hi'eame lighter, 
HO that those rests might ho tlirown aside, the 
musketeer when lu.( came to close quarters stuck 
Ills dagger into the muzzle of his weajion, by 
which it w.as (mnvorted into a ioh'rahly service- 
able pike.' This plan met witli such approval 
that it was extensively adopted, and niuskoteors 
were enabled to march wilh the iiikemeu to 
a genei-id charge. I'lie gun thus phiggod, how- 
ever, could uo longer he used iu living, and was 
nothing better than a liineo-pole, until a for- 
tiniiitc genius converted the dagger into a rude 
hayouel, by which the nuiskoteer could u,se his 
weapon both in distant light and the charge at 
the same instant, fi’his was tlie invention of 
General Mackay during his wars iu the High- 
lands, and in his Mmoirn, siioaking of himself 
in the third person, ho gives us the following 
short aecoimt of tlic invention : “The High- 
landers are of .such a (piick motion, tliat if a 
battalion keep up his tire till they ho near to 
make sure of them, they are upon it liofore our 
meu can come to tlieir second defence, which is 
the bayonet in the muzzle of the musket. I 
say, the general [Mackay] having observed this 
method of the enemy, he invented the way to 
fasten the bayonet so to tlie muzzle without, by 
two rings, that the soldiers may safely keep 
their fire till they pour it into Llieir hruasls, and 
then have no other motion to make hut to push 
as with a pike.” 

In thus deseribing the Englfeh army we have 
described the Scotcli also, which formed a part 
of it; the same discipline and weapons served 
for both, and, with a few exceptions in costume, 
the necessity of uniformity was enough to over- 
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bear all national distinctions. If the drilling of 
the soldiers, also, at this later stage was less 
laborious and pedantic it was more attentive to 
those minutiiE hitherto disregarded, upon which 
the efficiency of a modern army so greatly de- 
pends. In the historical notices of Lord Foun- 
tainhall there is brief mention made of an officer, 
whose attention to tlieae matters would have 
raised him to high rank in the service of Frede- 
rick the Great, or hia fatlier. In 1C84 this officer, 
Colonel James Douglas, was wont to exercise his 
regiment upon tlie Links of Leith, and the drill 
was of a character so peculiarly strict that his 
lordship seems to have marvelled at it. His 
great aim was to have all his soldiers “ of one 
pitch" or height, and he allowed none of them 
to wear long beards, or to have “ ill cravats or 
cravat strings,” and this, that they might look 
young and brisk. To ensure punctual compli- 
ance also with his regulation, he supplied them 
with new cravats and cravat strings, the price of 
which he deducted from their pay. He obliged 
them all to tie their hair Ijack with a ribbon, 
that it might not bo blown into tlieir eyes, to miu' 
their aim in firing. And ho prohibited his officers 
from keeping driuliing cellars, that the soldiers 
might not waste their pay at them in drinking. 
These ruhis oxhibiled an amu.siiig combination 
of the prudent comtnander and frivolous mar- 
tinet, His lust prohibition was needful,for from 
several military enactments wu learn, that even 
officers sometimes kept taverns and drove a 
gainful trade by selling strong liquors to their 
soldiers. 

The same uoeasaities of a strict and uniform 
discipline characterized tliu military inmish- 
ments of this period, which were wholly confined 
to the soldiery. Of tlteso pi 1 e k 1 e chief 
wore, riding the wooden horse and the picket. 
This dreaded horse was mswlo of wooden planks 
about four feet in length, nailed together so .as 
to form a sliarp ridge for the back, and stood 
upon four wooden props that seiwed ;i8 legs; and 
to increase its resemblance to the animal from 
whom its name was derived, a grotesque head 
and tail were frequently added. Upon this 
sharp-backed and ignominious steed the offender 
against military rules was mounted; and, to in- 
crease the severity of such a seat, muskets were 
sometimes tied to his legs to keep him, it was 
ioouliirly alleged, in the saddle, and prevent hm 
horse from throwing him. The other penance, 
called the picket, was a kind of str.appado. A 
post was set upright in the ground, to which the 
offender was secured at the utmost stretch by 
the wrist, in such a way that one foot coidd find 
a kind of support upon a iiard knob that was 
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mise of rest, which he could not obtain without 
torture, whether be allowed his whole body to 
hang by the arm, or sought the relief of theknob 
with his foot, which was only exchanging one 
kind of pain for another. But as cifcijer idncl of 
punishment was often attended with conse- 
quences that maimed the soldier for life, both 
the wooden horse and picket were afterwards 
exchanged for the lash and solitary confine- 
ment. Such at the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century were the military appointments 
of a British ai'my, and such the training that 
prepared it for the victories of Audenarde, Mal- 
plaqnet, and Blenheim.'^ 

It is melancholy to find that, at a period when, 
religion was so predominant, superstition was 
also so rampant. The two principles were 
now in desperate .antagonism, and an excess of 
religious belief, as well as the utter lack of it, 
were fruitful sources of the same result. The 
as yet defective knowledge of the laws of nature, 
and the general inability to account for tliose 
phenomena that interrupted the everyday 
course of life— the ax.aggerations of fancy whe- 
ther m witnessing or describing what was mar- 
vellous or imusnal— and the simple expedient 
of referring everything to supernatural agency, 
which they were unable to solve upon natural 
principles, were now common not only in Scot- 
land .and England, but throughout Europe. It 
was the awakening of the human intellect to its 
new career of inquiry, the desperate stumbling of 
the first steps in emerging from darkness into 
light; the perceptions of men whose eyes were 
opening in a dim twilight after a long and be- 
wildering repose. But they were to sleep no 
longer, and the sunrise was at hand. Even 
their gross mistakes were the tokens of a re- 
newed vitality and the promise of a full awaken- 
ing. From these superstitions, also, Scotland, 
which of all countries was the most enthralled, 
was finally to obtain the fullest deliverance. 

During the dreary period of darkness the 
greatest nightmare of the Scottish mind, as we 
have already seen, was the subject of witch- 
emft. James VI., whose proudest title, next to 
that of the Scottish Solomon, was malleus male- 
fiearwii, had dealt his heaviest blows against 
witchcraft, and written his Demoiidogie to show 
how the crime might be detected and its con- 
viction ensured; and over the whole of the seven- 
teenth century his recommendations were fol- 
lowed up with a zeal which none of his other" 
measures had secured. It is worthy of notice, 
also, that the most zealous prosecutors of witches 
were his old enemies, the clergy, and that the 
persecutions to which the Covenanters thera- 
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selves were exposed by his successors, did not 
tend to abate the strictness with which the in- 
quiry after witchcraft was conducted, or the 
severity with which it was punished. 

Of the numerous executions of witches during 
the whole of the present period we have no wish 
further to speak; they were mereiles-s hecatombs 
of old women offered up to the presiding ignor- 
ance and superstition of the day. It was easy 
also to find a victim; for tlie bare suspicion was 
often enough to lead to conviction. If a woman, 
under the effects of stupidity or age, had acquired 
a habit of mumbling or maundering she might 
be accused of conversing with her familiar. If 
of a fiery malignant temper, and prone to utter 
imprecations, and deal her impatient curses 
against those she hated, this might bring her 
under suspicion of being a witch. And above 
all, if any evil should befall the object of bor 
maledictions, whether in person, family, or pro- 
perty, this was proof positive that she had sold 
herself to the devil, who had thus seconded her 
malevolent pi'ayers. While more snrmise was 
thus sufficient it was reckoned a pious deed to 
delate a witch before the presbytery, and there 
the unfortunate crone was tried with liard and 
subtle questions, by which she might be con- 
fused to her own condemnation. But if she 
stood fast to her innocence her denial was attri- 
buted to obstinacy, and further proof wa.s to be 
established by the preener. This Wi>s some per- 
son supposed to have a divuie gift of detecting 
witches, and who probed the crime by pins two 
or throe inches in length, which he thrust some- 
times to the head in the body of the iiccused; 
and if no pain was felt, or if no blood followed, 
he was suppo.sed to have hit the witch's mark — 
the part of their body which Satan had pinched 
at their new baptism, in which they surrendered 
themselves to be his servants and worshippers,' 
Sometimes, also, to detect this secret mark, the 
woman was stripped naked, and her wliole per- 
son subjected to examination. In this way an 
earnest zeal to detect an emissary of Satan wfw 
enough to extinguish the most common feelings 
of decency. Sometimes theseyircencrs, also, were 
idle debauched fellows, who roved from parish 
to parish, and made a comfortable livelihood by 
their craft; and Hogg of Kiltearn expressed 
himself sorely puzzled that the functionary he 
in such services should lead a life so 
:e with so divine a gift.® As it | 
that after such torture no part 
body was so indurate as neither 
nor bleed, this proof of her innocence 
nothing; the taual bad been imperfect. 

Criminal Trials of 
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or the spot too hidden to he discovered, and she 
was sent to prison to undergo worse tortures, 
that the secret of her guilt might be wrung out. 
Of the modes of extorting a witch’s confession 
we have already given an account in a former 
period of this work ; but the favourite way of 
obtaining it was to keep her from sleejj until 
her obstinacy w;is subdued. She was iiccord- 
iiigly watched day and night by a succession of 
tormentors, who kept her awake three, four, or 
more days togetlier by goading her with sharp 
instruments, until she either fell distracted, or 
nature could endure no more; and by a full con- 
fession her deliverance from such a prison to the 
sharp but short proce.s3 of execution, by being 
burned at the stake, was a welcome change. 
And these confessions — they would compose a 
singular record of human folly, perversity, and 
guilt; they would even more than serve as the 
justification of the lost punishment of the law, 
wore it not for the means by which they liad 
been obtained. Throughout they are foul records 
of such ni.alignaut deeds and gross sensualities, 
tliat our pity for the sufferers is lost in our ab- 
horrence of those who could onntemplalo . lujh 
crimes, imaginary though most of them must 
liave been. Lot lioiie that they were uttered 
under such distr.actioii that the speakers were 
wholly passive, and know not what they said.'’ 
This is rendered the moi’o probable from tliu 
fiict, that by far tbo greater number of the ac- 
cused were of the weaker sex. Where one man 
suffered as a war-lock, ten women at least wore 
executed as witehos. 

Of all the strange tales of the diablerie of this 
period nothing of the wonderful or the horrible 
is to be compared to the case of Major Weir. 
This man, who was the son of a respectable 
Clydesdide proprietor, followed tiro profession 
of arnm, and after serving as a lieutenant in 
Ireland against the reliels in 1041, lie came to 
Edinburgh, entered the town-guard, and was 
soon promoted to the rank of major in that 
corps. He took up his residence in the West 
Bow, at that time the favourite locality of 
the more zealous Covenanters, and there he 
soon became famous for his austerity, his piety, 
and the marvellous fluency and unction of his 
prayei-s. It was afterwards noticed, that in 
these acts of social devotion, of which he wa.s 
usually prefen-ed to be the leader, he was never 
without his staff in his hand, upon wliioh he 
leaned while ho poured forth his floods of ex- 
traordinary supplication. In personal appear- 
ance he has been described as a tall dark man, 
with a grim countenance and a big nose; that 
he always looked down upon the ground as he 
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walked, wiis invariably clad in a cloak of sombre 
hue, and never went forth without his staff. 
But wfiile his reputation was at the height for 
piety, so that the female devotees almost wor- 
sliipped him under the iiamo of the “ angelical 
Thomas,” ho was suddenly overwhelmed with 
remorse, and sending for some of his neighbours 
he juado such a confession as caused their hairs 
to stiuul on end. It was carried to the magis- 
trates, to whom it ajjpaared so incredible tliat 
they were unwilling to receive it; and it was 
with great reluctance that they at last com- 
mitted him to prison, along with his sister, the 
accomplice of his crimes. On being apprehended 
his suspicious staff was also secured. A few 
dollars wrapped up in rags being found in his pos- 
session, the rags were tlrrowu into the fire, where, 
instead of quietly blazing, they danced in cii’cles 
about the flames; and anotlier piece of cloth 
with something hard in it, which was treated 
in like manner, wont off in the chimney like the 
crack of a cannon. The major’s confession was 
a full revelation of how he had sold himself to 
Satan, and thesupcrniitural deeds ho had thereby 
been enabled to perform for the fulfilment of his 
criminal purposes; Imt while these would be 
thrown aside in the present day as the ravings 
of sheer insanity, they were accompanied with 
acknowledgments of such hideous crimes, com- 
mitted through a course of years, as were of 
themselves more than sufficient to merit capital 
punishment. It is ouougli to say, that of these 
the crime of incest was among the tightest. The 
clergymen visited him in prison ; but to their 
exhortations ho Jinswered, in sullen despair, 
“Torment mo not before my time !” and refu.sed 
to hear them. At the stake his conduct was 
equally obdurate, and when desh-ed to say, 
“Lord, be merciful to me!” his answer was, 
“.Let me alone ; I will not; I have lived like' a 
boast, and 1 must die like a beast.” He was 
strangled at the stake, and then burnt; his black 
staff was committed to the flames along with 
him, and it maintained its charmed character 
to the last by turning curiously in the fire, and 
being long in burning before it could be reduced 
to ashes. Other still more curious stories are 
told of this wonderful stick. Sometime.s it was 
seen to walk alone upon the errands of its 
master, and tap at the counters of the booths 
which it had to enter; and at other times it 
walked before the major with a lantern, as he 
went down the Lawnraarket at night. 

Of Grizel Weir, the sister of the culprit, no 
pai'ticular notice is needed. She as-sented to 
much that her brother had confessed, and was 
condemned to die as his accomplice. She, too, 
was skilled in sorceiy, and inherited the power 
from her mother, who was a witch. She had 
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accompanied her brother to Satanic meetings, 
and she described tlie fiery chariot that was 
wont to be sent for them, and which was in- 
visible to all but themselves. She also con- 
fessed that she had an enchanted spinning- 
wheel, with which she could do her work fasater 
than ordinary mortals. After the execution of 
Major Weir a clergyman returned to the prison 
and told her that her brother was dead. She 
would not at first believe him, and asked ear- 
nestly where his staff was; but when told that 
it had also been committed to the flames she 
fell on her knees, “ uttering words horrible to 
be remembered.” She was sentenced to be 
hanged, and at the place of execution she was 
with difficulty prevented from .stripping herself 
naked, expressing her determination to die with 
all the shame that was possible. Not only the 
deeper iniquity, but the stronger insfuiity of 
her brother had moulded her whole nature, and 
assimilated it to his own. The house in the West 
Bow which this strange pair inhabited became 
theneefortli a place of mysterious dread to the 
people of Edinburgh. It wiis haunted by those 
hellish beings who had frequented it while the 
W eirs were alive ; and its strange unearthly revels 
iuid souud.s of laughter, which still continued to 
be heard, especially at midnight, and the blaze 
of caudles with which it was lighted up, were 
whispered in the strange stories of the neigh- 
bourhood. Nay, even the charmed staff had 
returned, and kept watch at the door as a sen- 
tinel, and Grizel Weir’s enchanted wheel could 
be heard booming in the kitchen. For nearly 
two centuries before it was demolished the house 
a ned w Ihout a regular inmate, no one being 
so hardy as to sleep within its walls.^ 

While such was the belief in witchcraft, what 
may be called the minor superstitions were of 
course equally prevalent among the people of 
Scotland. These, however, were so numerous 
that it would be impossible to particularize 
them, and therefore we select a few at random. 
And first of these was the popular faith in 
omens, a weakness common to every age and 
countty. As every important public event was 
supposed to oast its shadow before, and this in 
some wondei'ful or supernatural appearance, 
eveiy extraordinary manifestation in the earth, 
sea, or sky, was accepted as an indication, which 
was especially the case before any great calam- 


1 Satan’s Invisible World Discovered. The work under that 
title, which continued lor n time to bo a favourite l)ook of 
the lower order of Scotland, was the work of George Sinclair, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 
afterwards minister of Eastwood. It was published in 1085, 
and its author not only held " each strange tale devoutly 
true," but from his cliaracter .and offlee was well fitted to 
impress the same belief upon others. See also Wilson's 
Memorials of Mdinburgh, voL ii. pp. llB-118. 
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ity; and as the period was full of these, the 
portents -wero equally abundant. Every record 
of the time is full of them, and even the -wisest 
were not free of the delusion. As an instance, 
■we have only to advert to the -writings of Lord 
Eountainhall, who records tliese marvels as 
gravely as he does the incidents they prefigured, 
Thu.s, in a single year, he chronicles the follow- 
ing remarkable indications. A .shower of blue 
bonnets in the air w;>a seen at Glasgow, which 
bonnets vanished when they came near the 
ground. A shower of blood fell at Moifat. A 
little ghost took up its residence at Eoseneath, 
and occasionally inflicted a severe drubbing on 
fifty soldiers who were established as a garrison 
there. ^ Birt besides public events, private and 
personal disiistevs might with equal certainty 
be read Ijy those who could decipher the signs, 
and every man was on the -wiitch for a dream, 
a vision, or a ferlie, that might serve for his 
especial admonition or protection. It was the 
gratification of individual self-love, as well as 
the oaving for the marvellous. But it was not 
enough that these notices should spontaneously 
offer cheniKelvo.s. so iii trynia chlliculties men 
went out of their way to find or create the 
means of warning or iuatrnctioii. Various 
means of divination wei-o tlicroforo adopted, 
especially in the case of property lo.st or stolon. 
In Scotland, therefore, as in England, was used 
the practice of the old classical diviinition per 
cribrim, or the riddle.^ A riddle or sieve was 
set upright with a pair of shears stuck in the 
rim, and two persons placed their forefingers on 
the upper part of the legs of the shears, to keep 
the sieve steady in its upright posture. Then 
commonoed a series of leading questions as to 
where the article was lost, or by whom it was 
stolen, and at the right question the sieve gently 
revolved. And this was enough either to crim- 
inate the supposed culprit, or find the lost 
article ! As this and other such oracles were 
anppo.sed to be heathenish and sinful, while 
the religious objectors were not behind their 
weaker neighbours in curiosity and love of 
divination, they endeavoured to satisfy their 
consciences by appealing to the source of divine 
truth for the solution of their doubts. Of all 
thflso soi'tes evanijelicai tlic most common wa.s 
that of the key .and Bible. A key was laid 
upon a copy of the Scriptures, and at the right 
question the book began to move. A second 
mode was to make the difficulty a subject of 
prayer, after wliich the inquirer opened the 
Bible at random, laid liis finger on any part of 
the page, and found in the verse or sentence 


which he touched a solution of his inquiries. 
Such searchers of Scripture could not easily be 
persuaded that this, instead of indicating reli- 
gious reverence of tlie Bible, was more profane 
thau the supeintitious practicu.s which tliey con- 
demned. This practice, however, of Bilile di- 
vination, wliilc it was very common among the 
Puritans of England, was not so pi-uvaleut 
among the Scotti.sh ('ovcnantoi's. The uan.'il 
form of inquiry among the latter was by prayer 
alone. Among the .strange diiliculties and sud- 
den emergencies to which theii' party was ex- 
posed, and in which the ordinary precautions of 
human wisdom were unavailing, they were wont 
“to lay their case before the Lord.” This was 
well; but unfortunately, they often took the 
first suggestion that was “ borne in” upon their 
minds at the close of their dovotioim, as an 
iinswer direct from heaven. Such, for example, 
among many others, was the case of Enssell, 
one of the murderers of jSrdilii.slun) Sharp, 
according to the account of Kivkton; “While 
at his undo’s house, intoiidiiig towards the 
Highlands, bocauso of ilu! violei t rage in I*’ife, 
ho w!is pressed iii spirit to return ; and he, in- 
ipiiring the .Ijord’s mind aiiont it, got ihis answer 
l>orno ill upon him, ‘Go on anil pro, spur.’ Ho, 
returning from prayer wondering wliat this 
could moan, went again luul got it confirmed, 
‘Go, have not I sent you?’ wliorcuiiou ho durst 
no more question.” He wont hack accordingly, 
and it was not wonderful that sucli a fanaticism 
should liavo led liim to Magus Muir.'* 

At a time when the Bciwwc of healing was so 
defective that little trust could he placed in it, 
and when tlio barbor-dootor himself, in adniiu- 
isteriug his professional remedies, was obliged 
to give them etticacy by superstitious observ- 
aucois, it was to be expected that strange cures 
would bo sought by the people which neither 
science nor the gos|)el conld warrant. And of 
all these sources of healing, noiie were so highly 
venerated or so eagerly sought after as holy 
wells and springs. These were to be found in 
every district, wore adapted to every kind of 
disease, and in the time-honoured traditions of 
the peasantry had efi'eoted cures wliieh were 
altogether supernatural and complete. In the 
Highlands and Lowlands, therefore, where these 
healing waters were abundant, people in spite 
of the Eeformatiou continued to haunt them 
during the whole of the present period. The cure 
was effected either by drinking the water of the 
holy well or w.'ishing in it, and sometimes, to 
make sure work, the patient did both. , Some- 
times, as in the case of the pool of Bethesda, there 
were particular seasons when the water was 
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effioaoious, and these were generally the first 
day or the first Sabbath of May. Nor was it 
always necessary for the patient to repair 
thither in person if ha was too sick or helpless; 
it was enough to dip a part of his clothing in 
the well, or bring him a draught from it. When 
the cure was thus aouglit by i>roxy, the person 
sent was to go to the well in silence, and silent 
to return from it, as .speaking would break the 
charm. At the stated .seasons a pilgrimage to 
these holy wells was a sort of festival, and the 
crowds who repiaired to them were the first repre- 
sentatives of those who now frequent a fashion- 
able watering-place. On drinking the waters, 
also, it was neces.sary to make some recompense 
to the presiding spirit, in token of homage or 
gratitude; hut this was easily done by leaving 
a thread or rag, or by droiiping a pin into the 
well.i But besides accredited sources for the 
cure: of every malady, a south-running water 
was supposed to be of equal potency; and in 
this, either the patient bathed or liad his shirt 
dipped in it, wliile in drinking, the water was 
mixed with .salt or other ingredients. 

Next to tlieso wells and springs, most of 
which were supiioaed to have originated in a 
miracle, or been endowed with their healing 
power by some eiiiinoiit saint, came the amulets, 
to which a ainiilar efficacy was attributed. These 
in Scotland were usually stones of little in- 
trinsic value, and of these the adder-stone was 
preferred, as having originally been a serpent. 
The general mode of cure by these amulets 
was a draught of water, into which one of 
these wonder-working stones had been thrown. 
During the whole of the present period of our 
history this simple kind of leech-craft prevailed, 
and near its close amulets were preserved not 
only , as relios by noble families, but used in the 
cure of diseases by their members or especial 
friends. ^ But as every person was not so for- 
tunate as to possess an amulet, certain rhymes 
were preserved among the vulgar, which were 
supposed to be of almost equal efficacy with the 
adder-stone. They were generally very vulgar 
doggerel, and their antique phraseology as well 
as the nature of their invocation betrayed their 
origin and use in the benighted era of Popery. 
It is enough to give a single specimen of these, 
in an incantation which was supposed to be 
useful in the healing of sores and wounds : 

“Thir sairis are risen through God’s work. 

And must he laid through God’s help; 

The mother Mary, and her dear Son, 

Lay thir sairis that are begun.” 

The superstitious practices for the cure of dis- 
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eases in infants were also well nigh as numerous 
as the freaks of nurses and mothers. To remove 
that malady of inf ancy called the cake-mark the 
child was passed through a cake composed of 
nine pickles of meal th.at had been contributed 
by nine maidens and nine married women. ^ 
But besides these various modes of cure which 
we have enumerated, the want of learned and 
efficient doctors was compensated by physicians 
who inherited the power of curing by right 
divine instead of the uncertain training of schools 
and colleges. Of this class especially was the 
seventh son of a seventh son, and one who re- 
joiced in such a descent in regular succession 
could not only remove diseases but cure scrofula 
I or king’s evil with a touch almost as effeetually 
as royalty itself. But this trespass upon the 
especial prerogatives of his sacred majesty had 
to be asserted in a whisper and used with circum- 
spection, as both magistrates and kirk-sessions 
were i-eady to visit it with trial and punishment. 
This naturally leads to the mention of the 
alleged miraculous power of our sovereigns in 
the cure of a malady which on this account was 
called the king’s evil. It was s«ppo,sed in Eng- 
land to have been a miraculous gift imparted to 
Edward the Confessor and his descendants ; but 
although the claim had somewhat fallen iutO' 
abeyance at the Eeformatioii, and was not at 
all put in practice by James I., who probably 
feared that it would expose him to ridicule or 
even the suspicion of Popish tendencies, it was 
i-evived in its full force by Charles I., who must 
have regarded it as partof that divinity that doth 
hedge a king. On his visit, therefore, to Scot- 
land ill 1633, he, among other displays to the 
Scots, evinced himself to be a true king and the 
Lord’s anointed by touching 100 persons for 
scrofula in Holyroocl House upon St. John’s 
day. It must have occiisionecl the wonderment 
at least of his northern subjects, who had never 
seen such a spectacle before, as none of their 
previous kings had arrogated this miraculous 
gift of healing. The practice thus resumed was 
continued through our successive sovereigns of 
the Stuart race, and only ended with the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover.* When a 
deadly disesise could not he cured either by 
incantations, amulets, miraculous salves, or a 
seventh son, or even by the seventh son of a 
seventh son, the sufferer might be relieved by 
having his malady transferred to another. Such 
a mischievous mode of healing, however, was 
obviously the effect of Satanic agency, and 
therefore possessed only by witches and wizards. 
As an example of this, we are told that the 
Countess of Lothian, having been afflicted with 
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a cancer in her breast, had recourse to the war- 
look IMayfair, who offered to cure her ou condi- 
tion that the sore should he transferred to the 
person wliom she Lest loved. The .solliah 
countess consented, and the cancer passed into 
her luidhand’s throat, of which he died. Some- 
times, -wlicu BO valuable a substitute wiis not 
demanded, ahorse, cow, c.alf, or domestic imimal 
suiBced, into whom the disease W!is thrown.' 

While the plagues of witchcraft were so pre- 
valent persons wei>e often tempted to have re- 
course to the same power to counteract them, 
and thus not only charm was pitted against 
charm, hut witch against witch. And fortunate 
was the man or woman who possessed some 
talisman or knew some spell by which the 
glance of the evil eye conld he frustrated and 
the elf-shot of flint arrow-heads broken. This 
was a species of .artilloi'y directed not only 
against the person but the houses, possessions, 
and cattle of all with whom the powers of sor- 
cery were at war, and the precautions for self- 
defence in Scotland were as steuige as the 
modes of annoyance. Those protections, also, 
were curious remains of the iuicient Popery or 
the still more ancient Druidism which had for- 
merly prevaileil in Scotland. Over the doors of 
stables and byres crosses made of elder-tree were 
set to consecrate and guard the animak within. 
Sometimes a cut and peeled stick from the 
branch of a witch-dismaying tree, among which 
the iWMv was eonapicuoua, was wound round 
with a thread and stuck over the lintel of the 
byre door to guard the cows from elf-shot and 
prevent their milk from being dried up.“ But 
the defence of the house and its inmates wiis still 
more important ; and among the various cliarms 
to prevent the entrance of the emissaries of Satan 
or their spells the branches of the moitutain-ash, 
which were decorated with heath and flowers, 
and had been carried thrice round the belfcme 
fires, were reared over tlie dwelling, and suffered 
to remain there until they were replaced by the 
fresli branches and flowers of the following year. 
On retiring to rest, also, the house was frequently 
commended to the protection of saints and angeb 
by such rhymes as the following : — 

“ Whii saias tlio house this nicht? 

They that sain it ilka nicht. 

Saint Colme and his hat, , 

Saint Bridget and her brat. 

Saint Miohaol iind Ms speai-, 

Keep this house from reif and weir.”® 

In an account of the Scottish superstitions of the 
period one called the “ prief of shot ” is not to be 
omitted. The persecuting laws against the Gove- 
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Banters and the .severity with which they were 
inflicted, the daring courage of their assailants 
and the fiendish cruelties in which they revelled 
had a tendency to deepen the dark misgivings of 
the suft'erersi, who iit length believed that such 
I'estless and reckless inhnniiinity was so far be- 
yond the ordinai-y range as to bo only iittributable 
to Satanic hispivatimi. They ev on believed that 
the worst of these agents h.'id sold thoinsolves to 
the devil, who in return had niiide them shot- 
proof; and of these invulnerable chiunpions of 
iniquity the chief place was given to Dalziel and 
Claverlwuse. It was supposed that neither lead 
nor steel could harm them, and in a hand-to- 
hand encounter between Dalziel and Captain 
Patou the latter is described as having loaded 
Ms pistol with a silver button from his dress, of 
which the other was .aware, and only eluded by 
retiring behind one of his troopers .at the mumeivt 
of giving fire.'* As for Clavorliouse, their belief 
was, that after having esonpuii so many dangers 
of shot and sword, his deatli at Killiccraukie was 
owing to a silver bullet with which one of the 
pensecuted had loaded his nnisket. The super- 
stitions of these Covenanters, indeed, wore pe- 
culiar to thonifselves, and had ndginated in their, 
character and sulferiugs, so that while they were 
superior to the debased ai'iprohonsions of tlie 
common people, they held a belief upon the sub- 
ject of supernatural action derived from per- 
verted views of the religion for which they so 
manfully BuiYeted. Driven from their hmm'^, 
and obliged to lurk half-starved among mosses 
and caverns, with deatli continually hefoi’e their 
view, it was not wonderful if in the daily course 
of such a life the coiumon was often blended in 
their eyes with the supernatural. In the dismal 
solitudes of their liidiug-plaees they often heard 
the audible voice of Satan tempting tliem to ab- 
jure their principles and purchase comfort and 
safety by oonfonnity to the ruling powers, They 
even saw the bodily presence of the foul fiend 
himself, and resisted his attacks I'loth with sword 
and Bible. And ainid.st their sufferings they 
clung to the denunciations uttered in the Old 
Testament against the persecutors of the ch ilclren 
of God and the miraculous maimer in which tlioy 
were fulfilled, while they devoutly believed that 
the divine dispensation by wliicli these events 
had been oveiTuled in old times was still imcan- 
celled and unchangeable. The wonder is that 
in such a condition their better tlioiights could 
so often overrule their iinpuLses of , fanaticism, 
and that their outbreaks, wlien they Imrst into 
action, should have been so moderate and so few. 

■While every class of society waa more or less 
pervaded by this auperatitioua spirit it might 
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have been expected that the administration of 
the law and its hard-headed matter-of-fact prac- 
titioners would have been inaccessible to such 
weakness. But even judges, too, and in matters 
of life and death, could accept a sign or a por- 
tent in the absence of more tangible evidence. 
Such was the case whore a murder had been 
committed, and nothing more than baresaspiciou 
could bo adduced against the person accused. 
Throughout the middle ages the courts of law 
had been accustomed in such case.s to produce 
the body of the victim and cause every one in 
succession to touch it who had borne a grudge 
against the dead, or might be profited by his 
death; and at the touch of the real culprit the 
wounds, it was declared, would bleed afresh. 
This solemn ordeal was proclaimed to be the 
visible judgment of God, after which any fur- 
ther search for evidence would be impertinent ; 
and it was declared that this testimony had 
held good from the time of the first murder, 
when it was lumounoed to the trembling frat- 
ricide, “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crioth 
to me from the ground," But this kind of teat 
had long ago bean generally abandoned, although 
Jaine.s, in hi.s work on Dmionolmyy, maintained 
that “ God had appointed that secret super- 
natural trial of that secret unnatural crime.”* 
Still, however, it continued to bo reverenced in 
Scotland, and was actually put in practice near 
the close of this period. The case to which we 
partiouliirly allude was that of Sir James Stan- 
field in 1088, His body was found dead in a 
stream and buried with a haste that was sus- 
picious, His worthless son and successor Pliilip 
had often been heard to wish that his father was 
dead ; and this, with his general character and 
iindutif ul couduot, made him suspected of having 
caused the death of the old man. The body 
accordingly was disinterred for careful examina- 
tion, and the neck was laid open by a surgeon 
to ascertain whether he had been suffocated by 
drowning or violence, when lo ! the side of the 
corpse which Philip supported was soon stained 
with fresh blood. This was assumed ^^s proof 
positive of his guilt, and on no better evidence 
he w,as convicted and executed tis a parricide.^ 
It is needless to point out how the surgeon’s 
operation may have been sufficient to account 
for the effusion. Men might .afterwards com- 
fort themselves with the thought, that if he had 
been seutenoed to the extremity of the law un- 
justly he scarcely merited a better fate. 

The Statutes enacted, and the manner in which 
they were enforced during the twenty-eight 
years of persecution, were by no means calcu- 
lated to inorea.se the venei-ation of the Scots for 
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law, or make them desirous of committing them- 
selves implicitly to its rule; and while the con- 
stituted judges were ready to decide upon shallow 
evidence, or no evidence at aU, men were often 
ready to hike its administration into tlieir own 
hands, either in the form of Jeddart justice or 
Lynch law. The following instances, casually 
mentioned in Pountainhali’s Historical Hotiaes, 
will suffice to corroborate these statements. 

lu 1673 a gypsy, or, in tlie plira.seology of the 
day, an Egyptian, one of the tribe of the Paas, 
having killed a tinker, was brought to trial for 
the crime. It was evident that the tinker had 
been murdered; but the witnesses were uu.able 
positively to depone that the gypsy was the 
very man who had done the deed. This diffi- 
culty, however, did not trouble the judges, .as 
the accused belonged to a race who were under 
the leg.al ban ; and even if innocent he was al- 
ready condemned to death by act of parliament 
for the fact of his being a gypsy. He was exe- 
cuted accordingly without further trial or demur 
iis guilty of the tinker’s death, or at least, as 
woi’thy of execution. 

In 1677, while a flesher [butcher] and a coun- 
tryman were drinking together in an alehouse 
in the village of Abernethy, a dispute fell out 
between them in which the rustic was mortally 
stabbed by his companion. Some gentlemen, 
who were drinking in a neighbouring room, 
rushed in ujton heaving the noise and seized the 
murderer. This was well ; but they were so 
shocked with the atrocity of the deed, as well 
as warmed with wine, that they led out the 
culprit to the gibbet of the regality, and forth- 
with hanged him, although neither judge, sheriff, 
nor bailie was present to sanction this act of 
summary justice. About the same period an 
execution of similar promptitude was performed 
by the Captain of Clanronald. At the desire of 
his wife, a Papist, who was sick, he brought her 
confessor to reside in the house. But this wolf 
in sheep’s clothing having coi'rupted the marital 
fidelity of the lady, the captain one day detected 
them under circumstances that loft no doubt of 
their guilt. On this he led out the reverend 
father to the gate, and there hanged him. 

Among the magistracy of this period there 
must have been unrighteous judges not a few, 
who neither feared God nor regarded man, and 
who availed themselves of the troubles of the 
day by filling their own pockets in defiance both 
of law and justice. Such a one was the sheriff- 
depute of Eenfrew, who in 1684 was taken to 
account for his malpractices, and against whom 
twenty-four charges of injustice, oppression, and 
fraud were exhibited. One of these was to the 
following effect:— A woman, in rising from her 
bed, had her head entangled in a net that hung 
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from her bedhead, and from wMcli she appears 
to have been extriwited with some difliculty. 
This accident, however, the sheriff used as a 
pretext that she was going to commit suicide, 
and under this cliarge lie contiaeatod all her 
goods and gear. Another man had his house 
burned to the gi’ound. This of itself was a 
heavy calamity; but, in searching among tho 
rubbish, ho was comforted by finding a bag con- 
taining a thousand merles of his money, which 
had escaped the Hiimes. In tho gladness of his 
heart the honest man told his neighbours of his 
good fortune, and expressed his thankfulness 
that all had not been lost. But tlie w.atchful 
ears of the sheriff wore open, and he seized the 
money under tlie pretext that after the fire it 
had become treasnre-ti-ove.' 

In advancing to the more p.articular ohavac- 
teristios of Scottish society from the union of 
the crowns to the union of the two nations wo 
derive important light from the puhlishecl re- 
cords of the kirk-sessions, in wliich tho prevalent 
vices of the period were specially mentioned, 
denounced, and punished. In the ecclesiaslicjil 
di.soipline of the times we learn, tliat if tlie at- 
tempt to erect Scotland into a pure lueroeracy 
was hopeless, it was by no means useless ; and 
that, if its laws were a burden grievous to ho 
borne, they were by iio means unnocessary or 
uncalled for. The following rigid specification 
of the minor religious offences, and the manner 
in whioli they wore to be checked or punished, 
gives not only a distinct idea of the clerical 
domination of the period, hut the evils which 
it sought to eradicate. At the pre.sbyOery of 
St. Andrews, iu March 14, a.d. 1641, tlie follow- 
ing rules for the punishment of smaller ofteuces 
were decreed for the whole jiroviuce of Fife- 
shire. 

All who were found “ cursing, sweming, ban- 
ning, or any ways abusing the Lord’s holy and 
glorious name,” were first to bo gravely admon- 
ished in private. If tliey did not amend after | 
this admonition they were then to he visited by 
an elder; and if they did not he.arkeii to tlie .ad- 
monition of one or two they were to be suin- 
nioued before tho session and required to ac- 
knowledge their offence before the whole con- 
gregation. After these processes, if they still 
persisted in their fault, they were then to he 
delivered to the civil magistrate, to he put into 
the jougs or stocks. To check this sin of swear- 
ing and profane speaking, also, the elders were 
to he very diligent in noticing it; and all masters 
of families were to delate any member of their 
household who should be guilty of it, either be- 
fore the elder of tlie quarter or the parish miiiis- 
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ter. Every one was to bo .admonished and pun- 
ished in like manner, who profaned the Sabbath 
by withholding their attendance in church when 
in good health, by tipiiling and drinking either 
before or after divine sovvicc, by games or pas- 
times, by working of mills, driving carts, horses, 
&c., or fishing, trystiiig, liuying or selling. 
Searahers were also to be appointed in every 
parish, to try how the Sabbath was kept, and 
to bring before the session sucii as did not attend 
the chm-cli both forenoon and afternoon. And, 
to keep people in better order and asoertain how 
God was served in families, every minister was 
to visit his whole congregation by going from 
house to house at least twice a year. It was 
further decreed, that, because the woeful ignor- 
ance, rudeness, stubbornness, and incapacity of 
the common people proceeded from the want of 
schools, or the not putting children to school 
whore they existed, all possible means were tp 
he used to have a school for every congregation; 
and where there was one already, that paronte 
should Hoiul all children over sovoii ycsirs of age 
to it. And if the parents were too poor to pay 
the schoolniaster the kirk-.seH.sion was to take 
order tliat the fees should bo paid either out of 
tho poor’s box or from a quarterly collection 
made for the purpose by the congregation before 
the commencement of divine servioe. Such were 
tlie eiiaclmouts for Fife; but they are illustrative 
of the spirit of the church and tlie iiiuis of its 
ecclesiastics throughout the kingdom. The 
domination of tho clergy and the impiisitorial 
spirit by which it was upheld, have often been 
quoted as a proof of their inordiimte love of 
power and their desire to establish n despotism 
of their own. But how is this to be reconciled 
with their eaniest endeavours to promote tho 
universal education of tho jieoplo?" 

In examining the parish records of the period 
we find this clerio.il zeal especially directed 
throughout against what wo have already cluvr- 
aeterized as the besetting national sin, while 
the evidences are .sufficient to show that the 
severity with whioli it was visited was scarcely 
commensurate with the evil. Not only ite pun- 
ishment hut its prevention was also the subject 
of much anxiety. Unniarriod women living by 
themselves were sharply watched by the kirk- 
session and advised by the elders either to marry 
or go into service; and one living in this equivo- 
cal fashion excused herself tolierspiritual censors 
upon the plea that .she followed the honest call- 
ing of a laundress, and tliat gentlemen only re- 
pawed to her house to have their ruffs washed and 
stiffened. Whether this oxplan.atioii was suffi- 


* mmites (If the Synod of Fife (AOliotsIora Cluli I’uWica- 
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cieiit tlie records do not tell ns. The denuncia- 
tions that were hung up in tcnormn for the crime 
of illicit love were both many and singular. 
Thus a ship of war from Dunkirk in 1607 had 
anchored for some short time at Aberdeen. This 
was no extraordinary circumstance at one of 
the pxlucipal seaport towns of the kingdom. 
But the kirk-seasion of Aberdeen were aware 
of the probable consequences, and made provi- 
sion to meet it. It was therefore resolved that 
if any living proofs should appear of an impro- 
per intercourse between the sailors of the ship 
and the women of the city, the offending females 
should he imprisoned eight days in the church 
vault upon bread and water, and afterwai’ds 
publicly ducked at tlie quay-bead.^ Such pim- 
ishment and exposure was even more severe 
than that of the pillar of I'epentaixce. As for 
this pillar or black-stool, it was still the most con- 
.spiououa seat in the congregation, and the num- 
ber of culpirits, both luahs and female, in every 
parish wlio occupied it was most scaudalous. As 
might be supposed, also, the females predomin- 
ated, as the other offending jiarty could escape by 
jjassing to some remote district. As the conspicu- 
ousness of such an exposure was so terrible the 
female penitent often tried to mitigate it; but 
to prevent this no woman was allowed to ascend 
the pillar with a plaid, so that she was de- 
prived of the power of muffling her head and 
face. A decree to this effect was made by the 
kirk-session of Aberdeen in 1608.® Sometimes 
when a male offeirder was to be exposed he en- 
deavoured to bear down the shame by buffoonery 
or bravado, and the attempts of this kind formed 
the standing , joke of the parish, when no min- 
ister or elder was at hand to overhear it. As 
an instance of this kind wo may mention the 
ease of one who, to make a mockery of his public 
repentance, put snuff into bis eyes, so that they 
should shed tears, while he was privately wink- 
ing and grinning to liis companions below. 
But bis hypocrisy being detected, he wiis pun- 
ished with the highest infliction of the church, 
the greater excommunication, and was only re- 
leased from it by undergoing public penance 
for several Sundays.® Sometimes, when the 
offence was pai’ticularly flagrant, additions were 
made to the common penalty. Thus, two 
women who liad accompanied the army of Mon- 
trose, and been thereby guilty of a double 
crime, were compelled to sit in the branks bare- 
footed and in sackcloth, at the kirk-door, “be- 
tween the two bells,” and thereafter to stand on 
the pillar during the time of sermon for several 
days, until the congregation had been satisfied 

1 Extraets from the Kirlc-mssion Reeordf! Aberdeen 
(Spalding CIul) Publications), p. 67. “ Ibid. p. 82. 
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of the .sincerity of their rojxentanee. Sometimes 
the worst parts of these additional inflictions 
might be. avoided by a fine.* In this way a 
doctor of medicine in Perth, having been guilty 
of fornication, was freed from imprisonment 
and public exposure at the town cross on pay- 
ment of a double angel. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to. declare his repentance on his knees, and 
his willingness to ascend the pillar when re- 
quired. In the same month a woman guilty 
of the like offence, and who had no money to 
redeem herself from ward or the croas-head, 
was imprisoned in the tower.® And a woman 
of the parish of Echt who had been guilty of 
adultery, but “ had no gear-,” was condemned to 
stand in the jongs and branks until the congre- 
gation were satisfied. 

Among the wild work wrought in Scotland 
by the fanatical soldiers of Ci’omwall were their 
outbreaks against the estahliahed church-order 
and discipline, which they regarded as incom- 
patible with the Christian liberty of the saints. 
In this mood they carried off the sackcloth of 
parish churches, and threw the stools of repent- 
ance out of doors. But these violent protests 
wore regarded as the rude acts of national ene-. 
mies, and the “pillar” was more firmly rooted 
than ever. They seemed to love it, upon the 
same principle that congregations love stinging 
sermons that reprobate the notorious vices of 
individuals, and who know into what particular 
pew their eyes should be directed when this or 
that sin is denounced and exposed. This Idnd 
of penance, therefore, continued to prevail in 
Scotland not only to the end of this period, but 
till near the close of the eighteenth century. But 
such was the dread of the exposure and the 
shame th.at sensitive women often endeavoured 
to escape the penalty by the crime of infanticide, 
which is said to have become a prevalent crime 
in Scotland during the wdiole of the seveixteeuth 
and part of the eighteenth century. The pre- 
valence of child-murder arising from this cause 
was represented to the Duke of York in 1681, 
and his sentiments on the subject were moi'e 
creditable to his wisdom than the opinions he 
held on other matters. He expressed his dis- 
pleasure that such punishments were not rather 
inflicted on drunkenness, swearing. Sabbath- 
breaking, lying, and other moral and religious 
enormities, while fornication ought to be visited 
by fine and corporal pvnaiahment.'’ 

Next to the suppression of illicit intercourse 
between the sexes the great aim of the church 
was to have the Sabbath duly reverenced, and 
its religious services regularly attended. Their 


* Jlecords of the Preshytei’y of Stmthhoyie. 
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various modes in which the 
profaned were stated to be 
ng:— Going about any secular busi- 
;lier in their own or into other parishes, 
of horses for hire or travelling upon 
were hired. Going to taverns or 
before or after sermons, or drinking 
more than for necessary refreshment — lialf 
hour, or .at inost a whole hour, being de- 
clared sulficiKiit for the purpose. Eoaming 
at large. Sitting or walldng idly among the 
fields. After this specification, which one might 
think was suilieiently moderate, the manner of 
dealing with such offences was of a similar char- 
acter. 'For the first offence the culprit was to 
be called before the session, and to make ac- 
knowledgment of his fanlt; for the second he 
was to acknowledge his trespass before the con- 
gregation I and for the third he was to suffer 
snapauaiQU from, the sacrament of the supper, 
and endure a public rebuke.' 

There was no lack of vigour in prosecuting 
these rules of Sabbatli observance to their full 
extent, and the session records of tlie period 
attest the zeal of the elderahip in every parish 
to enforce tliem to the uttermost. Of this a few 
selected at random will be a sufficient 
illustration. A person convicted of carrying 
and delivering letters on a Sunday was cou- 
demuecl to a fine of thirty-three shillings and 
fourpence, and to sit throe Sabbaths on the 
pillar, or six Sabbaths failing the payment 
the fine. A man was brought before the 
session for the crime of carrying a sheep from 
its pasturage to his own house on the Sabbath, 
He pleaded in excuse that the weather was 
stormy and the animal sickly, and that by 
carrying it home he had saved its life. It was 
a parallel case to that of the ox or the sheep 
had fallen into a pit on the Sabbath-day. 
He was visited, however, with a rebuke, aud 
admonished not to do the like again. A womiiu 
who had profaned the Sabbath, and that, too, 
in the church, by scolding at another woman im- 
mediately after the private prayers, was obliged 
to declare her repentance before the kirk-ses- 
sion on her knees, and wtm also fined. Another 
female offender was in like manner brought to 
her knees for stiffening ruff and overlays on a 
Sunday. Nothing worse, however, than this 
Imniiliation was inflicted, as she was sickly and 
nigh eliikl-beaving. Sundry persons were pun- 
ished for having travelled on a Sabbath from 
■Pertli, their own town, to Scone; but the nature 
of their punish inent is not stated. Some wrights 
in Pertli liad desecrated the Sabbath by making 
coffins on that day, and only escaped punish- 


ment by promising that henceforth they should 
have ready-made coffins of all sizes continually on 
hand. A baker of Perth and his servants’ did not 
escape so easily. They had baked manchets on 
Sunday for the lord-chancellor’s supper; but 
although his lordship laid oxpveSfdy reiiuested 
them to do so the excuse did not avail, and 
they were obliged to humble themselves before 
the session on their knees. Another baker in 
the same locality was eouvicted of keeping his 
booth open, and selling bread on a Sunday. As 
this was a case of Sunday traffic he was ordered 
to shut up his booth on tliatday; but foi-asmuch 
as the staff of life could not altogether be dis- 
pensed with, even upon the Sabbath, he was 
allowed to keep bread in his own house, to sup- 
ply the necessities of his neighbours. No min- 
strelsy of any kind except psalm-singing was to 
invade the sacred cluiracter of the day, and the 
town piper of Aberdeen was prohibifccal from 
using his pijies on tlie Sabbatli, on penalty of 
being displaced from office and banished from 
the town. A profane fiddler, also, who had ex- 
ercised his vocation on Siindnys, was silenced by 
the like penalties. A smith in Perth wlio had 
shoed horses on the Sabbath was mulcted in 
thirteen shillings and fom'))onL‘o for his offence. 
Persons who not only absented themselves from 
church but were guilty of drinking during the 
time of divine service, were to bo imnislied in . 
the same manner as fornicators; aud iiersons 
who bleached clothes on Sunday wove subjected 
to the same penalty. To those who esohowed 
church-going keeping at home was no .shelter, 
and strict quietness no apology; for not to 
attend church, and above all not to communi- 
cate, were positive offences to be rebuked and 
punished. And to prevent the escape of such 
persons from the principal towns inio the coun- 
try vigilant sentinels were stationed at the chief 
outlets on bundays. to ju’event their egress 
either by land or water. 

■While not only Sabbath decorum but also 
attendance on public Sabbath ordinances was 
so strictly enforced, many congregations must 
have been composed of a very singnlar variety. 
The onthnsiaste to whom the sermon was a 
feast of fat things, and the Gallios who cared 
for none of those things, must have been 
gi'ievously jninbled together ; and at times the 
devotions of tlie .sincere might he laulely inter- 
rupted by the levity of the profane. Biit for 
this also tho church had made provision, so that 
none might violate the decornin retpiired within 
the.se sacred inclosurcs under the heaviest pen- 
alties. Even the negative comfort of a nap was 
not permitted to those who wm-e unahlo to en- 
serraons, for the session-officer was 
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liis office, witli whicli lie ronsal up the sleepers. 
Another of his functions -was to remove all cry- 
ing children.i As there is a period, however, 
between babyhood and boyhood in which chil- 
dren cannot be ciu-ried or led to church, minis- 
tera, by order of tlia synod, were required to 
adopt the beat expedients they could for having 
these children kept in due order at home, and 
preventing them from running about on the Sab- 
bath.” WJien at length they were brought to 
church they were admonished by tbe beadle’s 
rod stiift’ neither to gaze about nor go to sleep; 
and in eases of boyisli levity and misconduct 
they were apt to be fis severely punished as their 
seniors. On the complaint of a citizen of Perth 
to the session that “certain young professed 
knaves” had iusulled him by throwing tlieir 
bonnets at him in olmrch, idthongh this hap- 
pened on New-year’s day (of 1021), a day when 
the spirits of young boy.s are moat buoyant, the 
excuse of such a season was of no avail. Tbe 
elders went in chase of tbe light'-heeled culprits, 
but could only succeed in securing one of them, 
who was forthwith sent to the grammar school, 
“to bo awnirgetl with Saint Bartholomew’s 
tawae.”'* Not merely crying babes and unruly 
eliildmi, but even the canine race also were to 
be visited for their trespasses on chiu’ch decorum. 
iMaiiy inhabitants of Aberdeen were in tbe 
habit of bringing tlioir dogs with them to church 
on Sabbatli and week-days, which caused great 
confusion of all ordei' by their barking. It was 
tliorofore ordained that no person should suffer 
luH dog, whether mastiff, cur, or measan, to 
follow him into the clnu'ch, under a penalty of 
forty ahillings for the use of the poor. Autho- 
rity was also giVon to the town scourgere “to 
fell the dogs.” 

As a serious obstacle to tbe progres-s of reli- 
gion a,nd tbe intellectual improvement of tbe 
people the church waged a steadfast war against 
all tbe numerous forniH of popular siqjerstition. 
How, indeed, could Popery bo suppressed while 
the most alluring of its iiraotices remained un- 
checked, or the miuds of the people be elevated 
without fre(5iiig them from such encnmbi'ances? 
The same sjarit that demolished the monasteries 
and left no place of refuge for the enemy was 
equally alert in destroying those minor cells 
and hormitagcH within whose walls the ancient 
leprosy still remained. We have sufficiently de- 
seribed the zeal of the church in the punishment 
of witches and every species of sorcery, and 
with the same ardour they prosecuted all who 
ill any way aided and abetted the delusion. The j 
stern decree, “ Tliou shalt not suffer a witch to 
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live,” extended to all who aided, abetted, ami 
consulted her; and ris the clergy believed that 
these were no mere delusions, but veritable 
compacts with the evil one—that Satan had 
come down with great power since the Ilefornia- 
tion, because he knew that his time was but 
short— they were anxious to make root-mid- 
branch work of it both with the principal of- 
fenders and their adherents. All, therefore, 
who souglit the aid of a witcli, whether to cure 
a disease or be revenged on an enemy, and all 
who dabbled at second hand in cantrip.s, con- 
jurations, and philtres were regarded not as silly 
and credulous but as impious imitators, who 
would if they dared become witches and sor- 
cerei-s outright. But with the mere popular 
superetitions, which their superior knowledge 
regarded with scorn or pity, they were more 
lenient in dealing, but still equally resolute for 
their suppression. These were the pilgrimages 
to holy well,?, the rhyming invocations to angels 
and saints for guarding houses and averting 
danger, and the other mummeries of Popish 
origin to which we have already adverted. 
These were not only pernicious but I’apistioal 
delusions, and the records of the presbyteries 
abound with instances in which these practices 
were condemned and punished. Others there 
were, the relics of the earlier Druidism, which 
were also condemned as impious and heathenish ; 
and of these we need only notice the kiudling of 
the beltane bonfires and the allotment of the 
goodman’s croft. These fires were kindled on 
what the church termed “ supemtitious nights,” 
at midsummer and All-hallowmasa, on which 
occiisiona not only the rural districts but even 
the streets of towns ivere ablaze with these 
bonfires, every subsbuitial citizen who affected 
popularity being desiroiisof setting up one before 
his own door. They seem to have been regarded 
by the people as nothing more than an old estab- 
lished festival and an opportunity for harmless 
merry-making; but they were viewed in a very 
different light by the clergy, who denounced 
tliein as offerings to Baal, and subjected tlieir 
observers to a severe ecclesiastical inquest. 
Accordingly the crime of kindling the,s 0 fires, 
and the punishments inflicted on those who 
had either set up or attended them, occupy 
a pretty conspicuous place in the session re- 
cords. Of a far more qiiestioiiablo character 
than these beltane fires vras the goodman’s croft, 
which still continued among the agricultural 
population. This croft was a certain portion of 
thefarm left untilled asthedueof that my.sterious 
pereonage called the goodman, but who was no 
I other than the devil himself. Tlie gentle title 
j was no doubt assigned to him as a propitiation, 
1 as well as the offering of a piece of ground to 
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bear for him a congenial crop of briars and 
tliiatlea, and the manichean chai-acter of these 
tributes was too distinct to be mistaken. The 
praotioe, also, still continued to be kept up, not- 
withstanding the light difl’used by the Eefornia- 
tion and the sinful and absurd character of such 
an observance, while the kirk-sessions had a very 
difBcult work in its suppression. Very justly, 
they would allow no gondnian’s croft to remain 
in the parish ; and wherever the obnojtious field 
existed the tenant was obliged to plough and 
cultivate it, under the severest penalties of the 
church if he refused.^ 

Among the national practices of the period 
was that of making every great epoch in human 
life the occasion of a sockd or domestic festival. 
When a person was born he was welcomed into 
the world with eating, tbrnking, and merry- 
making ; when he was baptized the solemn act 
of his initiation into the Omstiau chnrch was 
distinguished by tlie same observances. When 
he married it was natural that the congratula*- 
tions of his friends should occasion a liberal 
outpouring of good cheer; but when he died, 
botli the watching of the corpse .and its inter- 
ment in the grave were observed .after the same 
fashion. Such, also, was the license and the riot 
of these occasions that the church found itself 
forced to iuteifere. Statutes, accordingly, were 
enacted against the excesses with which baptisms 
were celebrated, and also on the occasion of mar- 
riage contracts. Ministers and eldei'S were en- 
joined to see that the latter wore not attended 
by more than six or seven persons, and that the 
hostelers [innkeepers] who provided w.asteful 
feasts for such occasions should be ceiisnied. 
But more terrible still were the penny bridals, 
and a grievous subject of disquiet both to magis- 
trates and ministers. It was still the fashion 
the poorer classes to make a contribution 
among themselves for giving the young couple 
a fair start in life ; and in this custom originated 
these weddings, w hich were all the more profitable 
acre numerously they chanced tobeattended. 
on such an occasion, and from the miscel- 
laneous concourse of the guests, every excess in 
eating, drinking, revelry, and love-making, down 
to absolute fighting and bones-breaking, were 
the frequent results. The decrees against these 
penny sveddings were both mmierous and strict ; 
and from tlieir number and constant iteration 
we can conclude that their strictness caused 
them to be of little or no avail. No man was to 
be raarrieil witliout previously pledging himself 
that there should be no such abuses at his bridal, 
Scots. There 


drinking, and no promiscuous dancing, as this 
harmless .amusement was denounced by the 
church as sinful. The number of the guests 
and expense of the entertainment were also 
limited by hard and ex])ress statutes. These 
prohibitions, however, were usele.s3 ; penny 
bridals still continued, and were kept up until 
the earlier imrt of the present century; but 
time and the progress of society succeeded in 
ameliorating those excesses by which they were 
disgraced, and with which both m.agistrates and 
dmrehmen had contended in v.ain. 

As marriage was a fit occasion for jollity as its 
natural expression, death demanded the .same 
indulgence by way of solace; and the same 
drinking and feasting which had welcomed a 
man’s entrance into life, and afterwards into 
full manhood, were ecjually ready to signalize 
his depai-ture. His lykewake (or watobing the 
corpse) occasioned a gathering together of the 
friends and kindred of the deceased ; and the 
liabitatiou soon bore a different cbaniotcr from 
that of .1 house of mourning. Among the 
various attempts of the church to aliolish such 
unseemly orgies that of the presbylery of St. 
Andrews and Oupur in 1644 will suffice as a 
specimen. It ordered that people having a dead 
body in the bouse should have their doors closed 
as at other times, and give no entrance to the 
confused multitudes who repaired to such oooa- 
sions ; also, that those who went to such bouses 
without an invitation should be censured by the 
session as “ disorderly walkers,” Such as had 
the dead in their houses were to invite only 
three or four gnive kinsfolks or friends whom 
they thought nieeteat, and to I'omcmber that it 
was not a time to eat, drink, and be merry, but to 
behave in a manner worthy of Christiana. The 
presbytery also enjoined the abolition of dirgies, 
“ that heathenish custom under a Popish name,” 
which consisted of a meeting for drinking after 
the corpse was interred. The same order re- 
quired that what the deceased had appointed to 
he given to the poor should be brought to the 
kirk-session, by them to ho distributed to the 
poor, as those “ who must best know the neces- 
sities of such, and can distribute the same more 
reasonably and equally than it can he done in so 
great a tumult of hegg.ars as use to ho at the 
burial-place, where they that cry most and have 
least need come often best speed.” “ Even at the 
commencement of this period, and still earlier, 
the minister was apt to be interrupted in the 
pulpit by the untiineous arrival of a funeral ; 
but to prevent this interruption from becoming 
an apology for clerical negligence or sloth the 
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presbytery of Aberdeen in 1603 passed the fol- 
lowing statute: — “That burials stay not the 
iiiiiiister tc} continue liis preaching, but keep his 
hour precisely, so that, if he exceed his glass, he 
ahall be censured in penalty of gear.” This glass, 
bo it remembered, was the hour-glass attached to 
the puliiit, and by which the time of its services 
was measured. The “penalty of gear”mnst have 
hoiiii all the niore fearful from the amount re- 
maining a mystery. 

A few other miscellaneous instances may be 
added as illustrative of the ecclesiastical rule of 
the period. While watchers and seizers were 
»Pl)oiutecl in every pariah to watch the highways, 
perambulate the streets, and even enter private 
hmisea in seai-cb of absentees from the chiu-eh 
on Sundays, the same strict supervision was 
found more necessary for fail's, where the bicker- 
ings of those who bought and sold were not 
nhvay.s conducted upon the righteous restrictions 
of “ yea” and “ nay.” It was known, filso, that 
when the huHiness of the day had ended and its 
mirth communced, tlie strict rules of the church 
on the proprieties of Hpeech were apt to he grossly 
violated. Strict inspectors, therefore, were some- 
times sent by tlie session to watch over the public 
morals at such meetings mid check every im- 
proper word, Among the resolutions of the 
synod of I’ifo in 1647, one was passed by which 
two elders were appointed in every parish of the 
county to keep watch upon the in<arket3. Their 
special du ty was to apprehend every person guilty 
of swearing mid otecene language, and in the 
event of resistance to call in the help of the 
civil magi.strate, so tlia,t the offenders might be 
brought to trial before the session. 

As tho proper vocation of the clnirch courts 
was to suppress the power of Satan and punish 
his ospuoial instruments, the clergy distinguished 
themselves by the zeal with which they prose- 
cuted witches and warlocks, and brought them 
to the stake. In spite, however, of the numer- 
ous e.xeoutions these diabolical practices were 
On the increase— or at least what were taken for 
such — as it was natural that every weird revela- 
tion would only deepen the public credulity and 
atrengthen its or<'iving.s for fresh victims. Ac- 
oording'ly it was declared by the synod of Fife in 
1041., that no approved w.ay had as yet been fixed 
for the trial of witches, and they resolved to pre- 
sent an overture to tlie General Assemlily or its 
commission to that effect, lint with this in- 
oroaso of zeal there had also grown an increase 
of justice find common sense among the eccles- 
hustical tribunals, which sometimes tended to 
abate the evil, so tliat vague surmises or even 
unsupported charges were not always found suf- 
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ficientforthe conviction of awiteh. Of thismaiiy 
proofs were given in the trials before the session 
courts, and the aecusera themselves were pun- 
ished with the heaviest penalties inflicted on 
slandeters. 

After the departure of James YI. to Eii glauii, 
and the clergy were relieved of his presence, 
they attempted to re-establish their spiritual 
authority, which the meddling dis] 30 sitioii of the 
king and arrogance of the coiirtiera had tended 
to impair; and any trespass committed in thoir 
own presence was a double crime, as committed 
in defiance of sacerdotal authority. Wo find an 
instance of tliis in the records of the kirk-session 
of Aberdeen, A woman had used profane and 
blasphemous language in the very presence of 
the minister against her husband, and, not con- 
tent with this, had attempted to strike him with 
his own sword. This domestic fury was forth- 
with taken before the kirk-ses.sion and magis- 
trates conjointly, and their sentence was indica- 
tive of the aggravated offence. On the next 
market-day she was to he set in the jougs for 
two lioiira, and afterwards drawn through tho 
town in a cart with a crown of paper upon her 
head, having an inscription stating the nature 
of her crime; and, until the arrival of that 
day, she was to be looked up in the oliurch 
vault. 

In the records of this period few subjects are 
more perplexing than the incongruous mixture 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. Some- 
times we find a town-council or bench of country 
magistrates sitting in judgment upon cases of a 
purely spiritual nature, and, on the other hand, 
a presbytery or kirk-session adjudicating upon 
matteis entirely civil. Among other instances 
of a similar kind it is enough to mention one in 
1656. The presbyteryof St, A.ndrewsaiid Cupar 
had an overture before them “anent decayed 
bridges;” and, having found that the Bow Bridge 
of St. Aiidrew.s, the Inner Bridge of Leuohara, 
and the Bridge of Dairsie were decayed, they 
nominated a deputation of their brethren to 
consider about the means of repairing them,'- 
It was an office more pertinent to a board of 
roads and highways, had such existed, or at 
least to the bailies of these respective localities. 
It is worthy of notice, also, that James Sharp, 
afterwards Arclihiahop of Saint Andrews, was 
one of the deputation. It is possible that these 
decayed bridges hindered the regular Sabbath 
attendance on church, and that tho presbytery 
meant to assist in the mending of the bridges 
by a public collection at the church doors. 


1 Mimites qf the Presbytery of St. Anirens and Ouyar. 
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In education the most important incident with 
which this period was distinguished was the 
oatablishment of the College of .Kdinhurgh, Mic 
latest of our Scottish colleges, into a royal Uni-^ 
vsrsity, This was done by James VI, iu his 
memorable visit to Scotland in 1617, when his 
“salmou-like affection” yearned towards his 
native streams, which his coming only tended 
to muddy and distm-h. Amidst the fanfare of 
this august visit one of his chief desires was to 


inaugurate the opening of the university with 
the tournament of a luiblio disputation, in which 
he could display his surpiissing scholarship and 
wisdom; but the press of public .affairs hindered 
this meeting until the 29th of July, when it 
took place, not in the palace of Holyrood, but 
at the castle of Stirling, to which tin; ]irofessors 
repiiired, where the king received them, attended 
hy the chief nobility, and the moat accomplished 
scholars both of England and Scotland. Three 
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separate theses were to be disputed by the pro- 
fessors at this learned display. The firat .was, 
That alieriffs .and other inferior magistrates 
ought not to bo hereditary; the second,' On the 
nature of local motion; and the third, Concern- 
ing the origin of fountains or springs ; and al- 
though his majesty wiia umpire he was also the 
most active of the disputants, sometimes speak- 
ing on tlie one side, sometimes on the other, and 
seconding or parrying every good home-thrust 
that was dealt in this hurly-burly and keen, 
warfare of words. So greatly was James de- 
lighted with the display, that after supper he 
sent fur the professors, whose names were John 
Adamson, J.ames Fairlie, Patrick Sands, Andrew 
young, .Tames Eeid, and William King; and, 
after a learned harangue upon the various sub- 
jects of the controversy, he wound up by de- 
claring, that these gentlemen, by their n,ames, 
had evidently been destined for the feats of the 
day ; :uid tiiis he fortiiwitii proceeded to illus- 
trate in the following strange fashion; "Adam 
was father of all, and Adam’.s son had the first 
part of this act. Tlie defender is justly called 
FaiiTie; his thesis had .some ferlies in it, and he 
siustaincd tliom very fairly, and with many fer- 
lies given to the oppugners. And why should 
nut Mr. Sands be the first to enter the sands? 
Tlut now, f clearly siie tliat all siinds are not 
barren, for certainly ho hath shown a fertile wit. 
Mr. liming is very old in Aristotle. Mr. Eeid 
need not bo rod with blushing for his acting this 
day. Mr. King disputed very kingly, and of a 
kingly purpose, concern iug the royal supremacy 
of reason above anger, and all passions.” After 
this ridiculous jingle upon their names, which 
resomViled the capers of a zany to the tune of 
his own morris-hells, the king added, “I am so 
well satisfied with this d.ay’s exercise, that I will 
be godfaUicr to the college of Edinburgh, and 
have it called the (.College of King James. For, 
after its founding, it stopped sundry years in 
my minority; after I came to knowledge I held 
hand to it and caused it to be established ; and 
although I see many look upon it with an evil 
eye, yet 1 will have them know, that, having 
given it my name, I have espoused its quarrel, 
and at a proper time will give it a royal god- 
bairn gift, to enharge its revenues.” It was 
rmindod into his majesty’s ear that one im- 
portant person had been omitted; this was 
11 wiry C'liarteris, principal of the college, who, 
althougli he had taken no part in the discussion, 
on account of his baahfulness, was yet a man of 
gi’eat erudition. James, thus reminded, imme- 
diately added, "Hia name agrees well with his 
nature ; for charters contain much matter, yet 
Hay nothing; yet put great matters in men’s 
mouths.” The king was .so well pleased with 
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his string of puns, that he signified his wish to 
have it versified, and this was accordingly done 
to his heart’s contentment.^ 

During the earlier part of the seventeoiitli 
century we learn, from the AccouiUs of the Ex- 
penses of the Scottish Burghs, that each principal 
town had a grammar-school taught by a master 
and one or more assistants, and that Hs prin- 
cipal assistant had the title of doctor. To this 
was also attached a song-school, for the teaching 
of vocal music, without which a common educa- 
tion w.as not judged complete. The salaries of 
these teachers were permanent, and defrayed 
by an assessment upon the town similar to the 
salaries of ministers. It is worthy of notice 
how carefully the .science of music was studied 
at this period by the young of both sexes, and 
how much the Reformation had done to pro- 
mote it. In the inferior burghs that did not 
enjoy the distinction of a gnammar-sohool, the 
parish school was taught hy a master, either 
with or without an assistant. 

As the subject of education was so closely con- 
nected with the Reformation, that the parish 
school was considered almost as essential as the 
parish church, nothing was calculated to make 
the government of the day more unpopular than 
indifference to its interests. Thus much John 
Knox had been able to establish, notwithstand- 
ing the selfishness of the nobility; and king, pai'- 
liaraent, and privy-council were alike anxious to 
second the effoi'ts of the church for the “learned 
and godly upbringing of the young.” Of all the 
branches of education, also, that of “Humanity” 
formed the most important, and a statute on 
this head in 10'07 was Characteristic of J ames VI. 
A complaint was prevalent that the knowledge 
of the Latin tongue had greatly decreased) and 
that this was owing to the want of uniformity 

1 The (loKgorel thus produced waa wortliy oj tho occasion, 
and was as follows: — 

“As Adam was the first man, whence all beginning tnk, 

So Adam's son was president, and first man in this act. 

The thesis Fairlie did defend, which, though they lies 
contain. 

Yet were ferlies, and ho the same rlght/olriy did maintain. 

The field first entered Master Sands, ami there lie made 

That not all sanda are barren sands, but that aonie fer- 
tile bo. 

TTien Master Young most subtilie tho thesis did Impngne 

And kythed old in Aristotle, although his namowas Young. 

To him suoceoded Master Koid, wlio, though Hoid he his 

Needs neitherlor his dispute blush, nor of his speech think 

Last, entered Master King the lists, and dispute like a 

How lieaaon, reigning like a king, should Anger raider 

To their doBerved praieo have I thus pl.aj’d upon their 

And wills their colledge, hence, be call’d the Coi.l.rG]i oP 
KINB dAMHa.” 
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in the plan of teaching it, each master prefemng 
to iiae such a, griiminar of the language as suited 
Ids own fancy. It was therefore enacted by 
the king and pariiuuieut that there should be 
one .settled form of the most approved gi-ammar 
taught in every school throughout the kingdom. 
A eonimittee was also appointed to settle upon 
such form and order of teaching Latin as they 
should judge most expedient, and that all 
teachers should eoiifovm to it on penalty of 
deprivation of office and a fine of twenty pounds. 

The next effort for the promotion of education 
was in 1(U6; and here wo have the modified 
Episcopacy, which James had established, care- 
fully following in the w.ake of Presbyterianism. 
In that year it was decreed by the privy-council 
that a school should he established in every pariah 
where it was possible, and a fit person appointed 
to teach it, at the expense of the parishioners, 
and under the superintendence of the bishop 
of the diocese. This increase of schools was de- 
clared necessary, in order that all his majesty’s 
auhjeots, and especially the young, should be 
“ exercised and trained up in civility, godliness, 
knowledge, and learning ; ” that the vulgar Eng- 
lish tongue should be universally planted, and 
that the Irish [Gaelic] language, the chief cause 
of the harbariain of the Highlands and Isles, 
might be abolished. As this order was found 
to have been neglected, it was reiterated in the 
following reign (a.p. 1626), and again repeated 
in 1633. And to ensure compliance, it was added 
that the bishop of the district should be anthor- 
izad to lay a sient [rate] upon every plough or 
husband land for the nniinteuancc of the school. 

This enactment, which came home to the 
pockets of the heritors, continued to be eluded, 
so that many paiiahes were still without a 
school. The subject, therefore, was seriously 
taken up by the national Presbyterian church, 
now in the ascendant, and in 1646 it was absol- 
utely decreed by the Estates in parliament that 
a school should bo founded and a schoolmaster 
appointed in every parish not yet provided, by 
advice of the presbytery. For this purpose the 
heritors of every coiigi’egation were to meet 
among themselves, and provide a commodious 
hovrso for the school, and modify a stipend for 
the schoolmaster, which was not to be under 
100 merks nor above 200 .annually, to be paid 
yearly in two tenuis. And to defray the ex- 
penses of the school and tlie teacher's sahtry a 
sient was to be set down upon every pemon’s 
rent of stoolc and teind in the parish pinportion- 
able to its value. The schoolmaster’s salary was 
also to be irrespective of the osisualtica which 
had formerly belonged to readers and clerks of 
the kirk-session. And should the hei’itoi's fail 
to convene, or, having met, should be unable to 


agree among thcm.selves, the presbytery were to 
nominate twelve men residing within the bounds 
of the parish, with full power to establish the 
school and master’s salary, and decide at what 
rate each heritor should be assessed for the 
purpose. 

This decree was most express and cmiolnsive; 
it issued from those who had both will !iud 
power to enforce it; and if time had been al- 
lowed for its development the intellectual pro- 
gre.ss of Scotland might have been considerably 
antedated. But the wars of the Commonwealth 
and the reigns of Charles II. and James VII. 
wei’e so unfavourable to Scottish education, that 
after the Revolution the whole subject had to 
be taken up anew and placed upon its former 
footing. An act of parliament was accordingly 
issued A.D. 1690, in the names of William and 
Mary, for the visitation of universities, colleges, 
and schools in Scotland. For this purpose a 
committee of noblemen and gentlemen wa.s ap- 
pointed as visitors, who were to take trial of 
the princi[):ils, professors, n.gents, and masters 
coiieeiuing their loyalty, moral living, anil fit- 
ness for teaching ; to oxaiuiue the condition of 
the revenues and rents of the universities, col- 
leges, and schools, and how they were adminis- 
tered; and also for the ordering of the teaching 
in these institutions according to the rules of 
their foundation. Another aot was subsequently 
passed in the reign of William, ordering a 
school and schoolmiister to be established in 
every parish not yet provided, and for ensuring 
a fund for their expenses and maintonauoe 
on a plan similar to that decreed in the earlier 
part of this period.’' 

Notwithstanding her limited means, Scot- 
land had liitherto been as partial to those great 
pageants by which public events wore cele- 
brated as any other country, and the utmost 
both of her treasures and her wit had been dis- 
played ill their production. But the peculiarly 
stern eliaraoter of her Reformation, although it 
did not abrogate them, in a great measure 
tended to damp their outrageous license and 
somewhat to abate their splendour; and their 
chivalrous or poetical displays were strangely 
mixed with indications of the downfall of 
Babylon and heaven’s vengeance against every 
follower of the Beast. And then succeeded 
causes still more dispiriting — the departure of 
the king and court to England, the civil wars, 
and the long period of religious jierseoution and 
bondage, under which the country had neither 
cause nor inclination for pageants or rejoicings. 
One event, however, which occurred in an in- 
terval of calm, and before the civil war broke 
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out in its worst aspects, was auspicated by a 
display of the national spirit, of which had 
Charles I. availed himself it might have abated 
the disasters that awaited him. It wm his visit 
to Scotland, and arrival in Edinburgh in 1633, 
and the mode of his i-eceptiou, which is minutely 
described by Spalding, was after the following 
fashion ; — 

At the 'West Port the king was welcomed 
with an eloijuont speech, and the keys of the 
city were presented to him by the speaker. 
When he passed through the gate the provost 
and bailie.s, .all clad in their red robes trimmed 
with fur, and about threescore councillors and 
principal citizens in black velvet gowns, were 
awaiting his coming, sitting on rows of benches 
ascending in three tiers, ei-ected for the pur- 
pose : and at his majesty’s appearance they all 
rose. The provost in their name then made a 
short speech, and pre.seiited to the king, in 
token of the city’s homage and affection, a fair 
gold basin valued at 5000 rnerks, into which 
1000 gold angels were poured from a purse. 
“ I'lu! king,” it is added, “ looked gladly upon 
the speech and the gift both ; but the Manpus 
of !I:Tarnilton, master of his majesty’s house- 
hold, melled with the gift a.s duo to him 
by virtue of his ciffiee.” The provost then 
mounted hia splendidly caparisoned horse, 
and with the bailies and councillors, who were 
cm foot, Joined the royal procession. When 
Charles came to the Upper or Over Bow a gal- 
lant cnmp.any of the town soldiers met him, .all 
clad in wliitesatin doublets, black velvetbreeches, 
and silk stotdtings, with hats, feathera, scarfs, 
bands, and other such pai’aiffierualia, and .armed 
witli muskot.s, pike.s, gilded partisans, and other 
weapons, who attended his nnajesty a.s a gnai-d 
of honour until he had fin.ally entered liis palace 
of Holyrood. On passing through the port or 
gate of the Upper Bow the king was arrested 
with a third speech ; and on advancing to the 
west end of the Tolbootli, whicli was but a few 
steps onward.s, bis eyes wei-e greeted with the 
display of a de]icately-p.ainted panorama of the 
kings of Scotland, his ancastoi-s, beginning with 
Fergus L, and his e.ars with a fourth speech. 
A liftli speech awaited him at the Cross ; and 
there, also, his health was drunk by the jolly 
figure, of a Bacchus seated on the Cims, the 
spouts or fountains of which were all the while 
running witlx wine in .abund.ance. On the south 
side of the High Htreot, ue.ar the Cross, a large 
artificial mount was raised, representing P.ar- 
nas,sus hill, “ all green with birks,” and tenanted 
by nine ju'etty boys, dressed like tbe Nine Muses, 
who regaled Charles with a sixth sjieech, after 
wliicli the speaker delivered to him a book — pro- 
bably a Bible, although the kind of book is not 
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distinctly specified. And even yet a seventh 
speech awaited him at the Nether Bow, “ wJiich 
whole orations his majesty, with great ple.asure 
and delight, sitting on horseback, as his company 
did, heal'd pleasantly.” It was a display of 
patience amidst dull formalities and dekiys 
which none of the impetuous Stewiuts could 
have endured; and not even .Lames YI, himself 
would have deigned to listen to .such declama- 
tions without giving speeches of equal length 
and number in return. A sadly decorous age 
was now prevalent in Scotland, under which 
grave or pedantic harangues had taken the place 
of childish mii'th and shouting, and the staid 
and formal Charles was every way a sovereign 
fit for such a reception. After having rim the 
gauntlet through such a regiment of speeche.s 
he rode down the Canougate to the palace of 
Holyrood, which he w,aa sullered to enter in 
peace, and the provost and towu-eouncil re- 
turned to their homes. 

A few days after tlie royal arrival, .and two 
days after the coronation, the great national 
ceremonial of the “Riding of the Parliiimeiit” 
took place. As it was rare that such an event 
was now to he graced by royalty itself, tlie 
grandeur and solemnity of tbe display were 
worthy of the occasion. The order of the Es- 
tiites, according to established usage, was the 
following -First of all rode the commissioners 
of burglis, arrayed in their sombre, unadorned 
cloaks, their horses being caparisoned with black 
velvet footmantles; next followed the commis- 
sioners of baronies; the lords of the spirituality; . 
the bishops; the temporal lords; the viscounts; 
the earls; the Earls of Buchan and Rothes 
riding .abreast, the former carrying the sword of 
state and the latter the sceptre; the Mai-quis 
of Douglas carrying the crown, having on his 
right hand the Duke of Lennox and on his left 
the Marquis of Hamilton, followed by the 
king. His majesty rode a chestnut-coloured 
horse, with a bunch of feathers on its head 
and a footmantle of purple velvet. Charles on 
this occasion wore by his own choice the royal 
robe of James IV., wliich was of pui’ple velvet, 
richly furred and laced with gold, with a train 
supported by five grooms, each of whom held it 
up from the gi'ound by turns. Contrary to the 
courteous fashion of hia ancestor’s, Charles, in- 
stead of carrying his li<at in his hand, wore it on 
his head — ^under the s.ame proud feeling, it may 
he, with which he wore it at his final trial in 
Westminster Abbey — .and in his right hand 
was a rod. The procession was closed with the 
gorgeous arr.ay of heralds, pursuivtanta, macera, 
and trumpeters, who followed hia majesty iu 
silence; and it must have added to the splendour 
and solemnity of the procession that no one rode 
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tliere without a footmaiitle, according to the 
established cuatonij while the nobles were dis- 
tinguislied from the other Estates by their 
scarlet robes trimmed with fur. When the 
cavalcade came up from Ilolyrood to the .High 
Street it av.'us met at the Nether Bow by the 
provo.st of Edinburgh, who attended his majesty 
during the ro.st of the riding until the latter 
alighted. Among the precantioms to keep off 
the proHaure of the onlookers we are told that 
“ the cidsoy was raveled [railed] from tire Nether 
Bow to the Stinking Stile with stakes of timber 
dung in the end on both sides ’’—that is to say, 
driven into the earth on both sides of the street, 
so that Buflioient space was left midway for the 
procession and the crowd kept in its proper place. 
Within this railing, also, was a sti’ong guard of 
citizens armed with pikes, partisans, and mus- 
kets, while the king’s own foot-guard with par- 
tisans accompanied his majesty, more effectually 
to keep the way clear. At the Stinking Stile, 
where all alighted, the Earl of Errol, as high 
coiistahle of Scotland, received the king, and 
escorted him to the door of the High Tolbooth, 
where the Earl Marisclial, as high mai'shal of 
Scotland, was in waiting; and the latter taking 
his majesty, conducted him through his guards 
to his royal .seat in parliament.^ 

We .shtdl content our8elve.s by describing an- 
other p.'igeant at a later period, and under dif- 
ferent oirourastances, but also commemorative 
of a joyful national event; tbis was tlie Eestora- 
tion, which by act of parliament was to be ob- 
served as an aTmiversi.ary throughout the king- 
dom on the 20th of May, both because that was 
his majesty’s birth-day, and the date of his happy 
return to his three kingdoms, So happy an 
occasion was to be observed not only by an en- 
tire abstinenoo from labour, and by public reli- 
gious services, but with every demonstration of 
national mirth and rejoicing. On the first occa- 
sion of this nature in 1662 the little town of 
Ziinlithgow was ambitious to excel all other 
towns ; and as the chief pageants were devised 
by the bailie and minister of Linlithgow, both 
of them originally Covenantera, but afterwards 
furious zealots for loyalty and Episcopacy, they 
were oharactevized by that ultra hatred of the 
old cause and its adherents which was to be 
expected from turncoats and apostates. The 
Earl of Linlithgow was present, and, of course, 
Vas tlie principal figure in the prooe.s 3 ion ; and, 
accompanied by the magistrates, the clergyman, 
and principal pensons of the district, he marched 
to the market-place, where the famed fountain 
of the town was flowing, not with its wojited 


water, but streams of variously coloui'ed wines 
both Erench and Spanish. Here the august 
party drank the king’s health, a collation being 
spread for them in the open air, and tlirew tlieir 
glasses and sweetmeats among the peojile. But 
the gi-and disphiy wa.s a triumphal arch, on one 
side of which the effigy of a grewsome hag liad 
been constructed, rofiroBenting the genius of 
the Oovenant, and on the other, a whigamore, 
while the top of the arch was griiced wii.h the 
figure of the devil, and the back, with a picture 
of Eebellion, impersonated in a rcligioms iialnt, 
with turned uji eyes and devout grimace, such 
were judged best fitted to represent the 
Covenanter. On the pillars were painted ar- 
ticles of homely whigamore life — kirk -stools, 
rocks and reels, cogs and spoon.s, with sundry 
burlesque allusions to tlu5 dominion of the .Eres- 
byterian.s during the previous twenty years. 
No sooner was the king’s health drunk, than 
the whole fabric was lighted into a bonfire, in 
whicli were also consumed cojrie.s of the Cove- 
nants, the acts of pai’lianuiut during tins civil war, 
and all the public documents, protestai.iuns, and 
lei at vliich had emanated from thevnling 
party. But, like al.’hosiix arising from the ashes 
of this pyre, a tablet rose in its place, supported 
by two angels, and bearing the following in- 
seriptiou : — 

“Groat Hiitain'.s monaroh on this day was born, 
And to Ilia kingdom happily rostorod; 

Hia quoon’a arrived, tho nml.lcr now i,s known, 
hot «H rojoioo, tuts day is from tho Lord ! 

Floe honoo, ail traitors that did mnv our jieaeo; 

Eloo, all sohismatios who our uhuroh did rent ; 
Ploo, Covouanting romonstratiug roue; 

Let us rejoice that God this day hath aont.” 

After this display, which was witnessed with 
noisy applause by tho royali.sl3 and the meaner 
of tlie people, but with silent .sorrow and indig- 
nation by those whom it chiefly concerned, the 
proce-ssion retired to the jialaoe, of which the 
earl was keeper, where a sifiendid bonfire was 
kindled, and loyal toasts drunk over again; after 
which the magistrates again marched through 
the burgh, saluting every man of account whom 
they passed in their way. It would have been 
well for the country, and finally for the restored 
dynasty itself, if the king’s party had been 
contented with such puerile disjilays of tlieir 
tnumph.'-* 

This mode of oolobrating tho king’s hirth-clay 
and the happy event of the Itestoration was 
long after regarded with dread and disgust, as 
tho prelude to these terrible persecutions and 
dragonades under which the country for years 
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was trampled under foot. Another public re- 
joicing, with which the Duke of York was after- 
wards welcomed into Edinburgh, tended still 
deeper to embitter the popular feeling. On 
this ocoiisdou the huge antique piece of artillery 
called Minis, or more generally Mons Meg, was 
to welcome the arrival of his grace witii its 
loudiOTt tImndeiB. Jlut, in the abundant loyalty 
of the gunuer.s, too plentiful a charge of gun- 
powder liad been rammed borne in it, and tbe 
consoqueuee was, that this unwieldy piece of 
ordnance burst so as to bo no longer serviceable. 
This was regarded by the superstitious Scots as 
a great national calamity ; they felt as if the 
palladium of the country had been destroyed; 
and they attributed tlie niisohance to the malice 
of tbe English gunner, who, they declared, had 
purposely overloaded it out of envy, because 
Mons Meg in bulk surpassed all the cannon in 
England. Suiierstitiou and dislike, thus awak- 
ened by the event, found also an evil omen in 
the title of their princely visitor. While in 
England he was Duke of York, in Scotland he 
wa.‘i Duke of Albany, and its Latin version 
J-huu Albania! reminded them of Dux Alhanmis, 
the title Of the cruel and poi’seoutiiig Duke of 
Alva.i 

The history of Scottish commerce from the 
union of the orowns to that of the Idngdoms of 
England and Scotland is so insignificant that it 
may ho dismissed with a very brief notice. No 
Buonor hud it rallied from the disasters of Eng- 
lish invasions and the shock of the Eeformation, 
than its new spirit of enterprise was arrested by 
the great political event of the accession of its 
Boveruign to tbe Engliali crown. The Scottish 
court was thus extinguished, its nobles and 
gentry made London their principal home, and 
the men of traflic soon found that it was more 
profitable to transfer their activity to the gain- 
fill branches of ooinmeroo already established in 
England, than devote thenrselves to its uncertain 
restoration at home. In this way not only the 
money but the industry of Scotland were chiefly 
absorbed in English traflic; and such a close 
alliance, which promised to emdeh the poorer 
country, only tended in the first instance to 
deepen its poverty. It was the English market 
that was enrichod by this addition of Scottish 
rosourcos and oiiterpi’ise ; and tbo.se merchants 
who bad exchanged the scanty tribute of the 
Forth for the rich contributions of the Thames, 
seldom returned to enrich their own country 
with the fruits of their successful toils. The 
example of George lleriot, who, after amassing 
a large fortune in England, bequeathed liis 
gains to the benefit of bis native city, was one 
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which few of his successful brethren were in- 
clined to imitate. They had naturally become 
English merchants, and identified their affec- 
tions and pursuits with the land of their adop- 
tion. 

While the decay of their commerce had thus 
made the Scots poorer than ever it did not affect 
their pride, which, on the contrary, became 
stronger than before; and, after having held 
their own against the English as enemies, they 
were not willing to succumb to them as fellow- 
subjaete under the same rule and sovereign. 
Although they might no longer contend with 
them in the field they were still willing to 
rival them in the contentions of peaceful life, 
as far as their limited means eouid be strained; 
and of all the modes in which this rivalry 
could be expressed, that of attire was the 
easiest and most obvious. If they could not 
have such splendid houses and luxurious a style 
of life as the English, who had been epicures 
since the days of Macbeth, and were ten times 
richer than themselves, they might at least match 
them in the material and showiness of dress, 
which could be more re.adily attained. Let them 
curtail their means and pinch themselves in pri- 
vate as they might, they were resolved that in 
clothing at least they should be as fine as their 
proud neighbours. But, instead of encouraging 
this feeling of emulation, by which industry 
would have been stimulated, and commerce and 
manufactures revived, tbe Scottish parliament 
unwisely sought to repress it by severe sump- 
tuary enactments. They accordingly decreed in 
1621 that no peinons should wear cloth of gold 
or silver, or gold and silver lace on their clothes, 
or velvets, satins, or other silk stuffs, except 
noblemen, their wives and children, lords of 
parliament, prelates, privy-councillors, lords of 
manors, judges, magisti'ates of principal towns 
such a.s iiave six thousand merks (about £340) 
of yearly rent in money — and heralds, trum- 
peters, and minstrels. They also decreed that 
these persons so privileged to wear silk clothing 
should have no embroidering nor lace on their 
clothes, except a plain lace of silk on the seams 
and edges, with belts and hatbands embroidered 
with silk, and this silk apparel to he no way 
cut out upon other stuffe of silk, except upon 
a single taffety. Foreign damask, table-linen, 
cambrics, lawns, tiffanies, and the wearing of 
pe.arls and precious stones, were limited more- 
over to these persons. The number of mourning 
suits in great families was limited. The fashion 
of clothes, also, was not to he altered. Servants 
were to have no silk on their clothes, except 
buttons and garters, and were to wear only cloth, 
fustians, and canvas, and stuffs of Scottish manu- 
facture. Husbandmen and labourers of the 
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ground were to wear only gray, blue, white, 
and self-blaok cloth of Scottish inairufactnre. 
No clothes were to be gilded with gold. Still 
further to check luxurious imports, by which the 
reciprocity of coiumerce would be destroyed, the 
same eiiactiiieut decreed that neither wet nor 
dry confections were to be used at weddings, 
ohriatoning.=!, or feasts, unless they were made 
of Scottish fruits.' These jirohibitious, so ruin- 
ous to a mercantile country, must have fared as 
similav parliamentary sbitntes had done; the 
powerful must have braved, iuid the rich eluded i 
them, while those offenders who were neither 
rich nor powerful were left to pay the penalty. 

The same unwise legislations on commerce 
prevailed in the punishment of bankrupts, who 
in Scotland went under the name of dyvours. 
As it was presumed that none could bocome in- 
solvent unless their misfortune was occasioned 
by downright knavery, bankruptcy was treated 
as a crime, and the penalty whicli the bankrupt 
was doomed to undergo was thus decreed by tho 
Court of Session, A.ii. 1(104. “ Tho lords ordain 
tlie provost, hailios, .and council of Ediidjurgli, 
to cause build a pillory of liewn stone, near to 
the Market Cross of Edinburgh; upon tho head 
thereof a scat and place to he made, whevcuiion, 
in time coming, shall be set all dyvours, who 
shall sit thereon one market-day, fi'om ten hours 
in the morning till an hour after diuiior; and 
the said dyvours, before thoir liberty and coming 
forth of the Tolbooth, upon their own charges, 
to cause, make, or buy a hat or hoiiuet of yullew 
colour, to be worn by them all the time of tlicir 
sitting on the said pillory, and in idl time there- 
after, 80 long as they remain ami abide dy vouiu.” i 
The unfoiTimate insolvent, who was thus con- 
signed to tho martyrdom without the honour of 
a Simeon Stylitis, must have been a conspicuous 
object not only to the joeiu of the crowd, hut 
the more substantial mi.ssiles of those who li.ad 
been sufferers by his bankruptcy. The daily 
wearing of his yellow hat or bonnet having be- 
come intolerable to the victim, the statute was 
repeated in KiOC, with the following specifica- i 
tion; “If at any time or place, after the pub- i 
lication of tho said dyvour at the said Market i 
Cross, any person or persons, declared dyvours, 
be found wanting the foresaid hat or bonnet of 
yellow colour, so often shall it be lawful for tho 
bailies of Edinburgh or auy of his creditor's to 
take and .apprehend the said dyvour, and put 
him within the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, therein 
to remain in sure custody the space of a qu.arter 
of a year for each ftralt and failure aforesaid.” 
Even this unlucky head-dress was afterwards 
deemed too lenient, and after several improve- 
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ments in the bankrupt’s costume, the following 
w.as decreed by tho Court of yession in IGfii): 
“ The lords declare that the habit is to be a coat 
and upper gaiment, which is to cover their 
clothes, body, and arms whereof tlio one lialf is 
to be of yellow, and the other half of a, brown 
colour, and a cap or hood, which they arc to 
wear on their head, iiarty-cnlourutl .as said is.” 
The pattoru of tliis luirhapiiu dress was after- 
wards dolivcrcxl to the niagistratcs to be Iccjit in 
the Tolbooth, so that tlicre might lie no modi- 
lic;ition or mistake either as to its colour or cut. 
Were such a statute revived in the ])roBeut day, 
the crowds who would Haunt in such a costume, 
and the picturesque variety which it would pro- 
duce not only in the streets, but those places 
“ where merchants most do congregate,” may be 
easily imagined.''* 

After languialiiug nearly a century in this 
condition, ovorhorno not only by tlie superior 
trade of England, wrlli wliich it coidd not com- 
pete, lint the anarchy of the civil war and the 
oppressions of religious persecutiou, ycollam! at 
the .accession of William and Mary T'oeovorod 
lioi'woiited activity anil courage. Hut her way 
in commei'cL'd culcriirwu laid still to be dis- 
covered, aud tho lii'st great ntte.mjit was a miser- 
able failure. We allude Lo the D.iriun enter- 
prise, in whieh Scotland endeavoured to estab- 
lish a commerce and found a cnloiiy of her own, 
ujKiii such a gigantic scale u.h should distance all 
competition. Anothei' (‘ntei'iirise in which the 
SccLtisli mei'ohauts were more sueccssful was 
the establishment of the Hank of Scotland, also 
projected by William Eaterson. 'L’lve liauU was 
erected in tlie year KiOri, and although ils capi- 
tal at first was only i;i,2(l(), 000 Scots, or i:i00,00(> 
.sterling, the speculation was so sound, and its re- 
tui'ussoapoodyandcei'taiiqa'H lo ensure its growth 
ami perinauonce. Law, the famous j irojoctor, who 
afU'i'w.ai'd.s obtained such a questionable reim- 
tation in Prance, declared, in bis Tmitise on 
Monet/ and Trade, that tho no(ies of this Scot- 
tish bank went for four or live times the value 
of the cash it contained, and that so mucb as 
the amount of these notes exceeded the cash in 
bank was a clear addition to the money of that 
nation. In noticing the advantages of the 
foundation on which it was cslablislied he also 
adds, that this hank was .safer than that of 
England, because the lands of Scotland, on the 
security of wliicli most of the cash of that bank 
was lent, were under a register ; and that, niore- 
ovei’, it was more n.atimial or general than either 
tlie Hank of England or that of Amsterdam, 
because its notes, a great part of which were of 
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a one-pound sterling value, could pass inmost 
payments tliroughoiit the whole; whereas the 
3!auk of Amsterdam served only for that one 
city, while the Bank of England was of little 
use except in London.^ 

To this brief and general sketch of Scottish 
commerce extending over so long a period we 
can only add a few particulars, by way of giving 
distinctive features to the outline. Among the 
restrictions with which merciuitile accommoda- 
tions wore still crippled wore the old laws 
against u.snry, which still continued in fall 
force, and with all their former severity. One 
instance will suffice as a specimen of the severity 
with which the offence was visited. One James 
Elder, a baker in the Oanongate, Edinburgh, was 
convicted of having taken eight per cent, when 
six was the maximum of interest. Eor this offence 
all his goods were escheated, and he was further 
obliged to give security to appear in the event 
of any further infliction being laid upon him. 

In a tax granted to the king by the Scottish 
parliament in 1626 we learn the relative impor- 
tance of the principal Scottish towns at this 
early period. Glasgow was set down for £816, 
12i(. (id., Linlithgow for £163, Zs. 6rf., Stuffing 
for £422, 17.S. St. Andrews for £490, Dun- 
bar for £90, If)*., Culross for £84, 10s., CaJion- 
gate for £100, and Hamilton for 100 merles. 
These proportions are strongly at variance with 
that which the several towns' exhibit in the pre- 
sent day. When English commissioners were 
employed to introduce order into the custom- 
house accounts of Scotland, we learn from the 
report of Tucker in 1658 the amount of the 
revenues of the principal ports, which were as 
follows; Leith, £2336; Aberdeen, £573; Glas- 
gow, £554. The amount for Leith was small, 
although it. was the chief port of Scotland, while 
that of Glasgow was scarcely larger than the 
customs drawn at the harbour of Binnti hnd. 
Shipbuilding, also, in which Scotland at one 
time was supposed to excel, had been so little 
.prosecuted that the ships of native construction 
were only from, twelve to a hundred and fifty 
tons burden. Of these Glasgow had twelve. 
Kirkcaldy owned as many, but none of them 
woi-o above an hundred tons. Dundee and An- 
struther had ten vessek, Burntisland seven, 
Womyss six, and Dyaart four. 

Of tlio two chief articles of native produce 
most available for trade, fish and coal were 
still of great account ; the former both for ex- 
port and home consumption, the latter as a 
nf3CGa.sary of life, and for inland traffic alone. 
Sven already a coal-pit was found to be a 
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mine of wealth to its proprietor; and the en- 
terprise and science displayed in .sinking shafts 
and canying on excavations showed that the 
intelligence of Scotland had hit upon tlie 
right vein, let the commercial uses of its re- 
sources he however limited for the present. 
The chief coal-pits already opened were on 
the coast of Fife, and the principal of these 
was at Culross, with Sir George Bruce for its 
enterprising proprietor. Of this coal-pit, which 
was one of the marvels of the country, Taylor, 
the water-poet, who visited it, gives the follow- 
ing account: “At low water, the sea being 
ebbed away and a great part of the sand bare, 
upon this same sand, mixed with rooks and 
crags, did the master of this great work build 
a circular frame of stone, very thick, strong, 
and joined with bituminous matter ; so high 
withal that the sea at the highest flood, or the 
greatest rage of storm or tempest, can neither 
dissolve the stones so well* compacted in the 
btiilding, nor yet overflow the height of it. 
Within this round frame he did set workmen 
to dig ; . . . they did dig forty feet down right 
into and through a rock. At last they found 
that which they expected, which was sea-coal. 
They following the vein of the mine, did dig 
foi’ward -still, so that in the space of eight-and- 
twenty or nine-and-twenty years they have 
digged more than an English mile under the 
sea, so that when men are at work below a 
hundred of the greatest ships in Britain may 
sail over their heads.” After desoriljiug the 
form of the mine Taylor thus describes the 
apparatus for keeping the water out of it. 
“The sea at certain places doth leak or soak 
into the mine, which by the industry of Sir 
George Bruce is conveyed to one well near the 
land, where he hath a device like a horse-mill, 
with three great horses, and a great chain of 
iron going downwards many fathoms, with 
thii'ty-six buckets attached to the chain, of the 
which eighteen go down still to be filled and 
eighteen ascend still to be emptied, which do 
empty themselves without any man’s labour 
into a trough that conveys the water into the 
sea again.” 

These bold excavations under the sea and the 
mechanical contrivances to keep the mine from 
being overflowed were so justly admired that 
they h.ad the distinguished honour of a visit 
from royalty itself. When James visited Scot- 
land in 1617 he resolved to dine with the collier, 
and accordingly repaired to the house of Sir 
George Bruce, with a party of courtiers whom 
he had invited to accompany him. Before 
dinner they descended into this wonderful 
Aladdin’s cave, and traversed the subterranean 
pathways to their extremity, wondering alike 
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at the -works themselves and the -workmen who 
flitted liither and thither like demons. At 
length, on coming to the end of the pit, they 
were drawn into ujsper air by the sea-shaft; but 
James, finding himself on an islet surrounded 
by waves, was seized by one of his ague fits of 
terror, and began to shout, “Treason! Treason!” 
as loud as he could bawl. He was not aware 
of this singular exit to the place, from which 
the coals were at once put on board of the ves- 
sels, that conveyed tlieir freight to the main- 
land, and thought that he was himself to be 
transported by sea to some unknown prison or 
imtimely death. It was with difficulty that he 
was reassured by Sir George, who pointed to an 
elegant pinnace moored close to the islet, and 
ready to carry him and his party ashore to save 
them the trouble of retracing their steps under- 
ground.! 

From our history of Scottish traffic it will be 
perceived that the country could as yet furnish 
no instances of merchants who, in wealth and im- 
portance, could be compared to those of London. 
The nighest approach was in the instance of 
Sir William Dick of Braid, the richest mer- 
chant of his day in Scotland, and whose career 
at first was one of unoxaiupled prosperity. His 
success inspired such coufidenoe that at a time 
when the taxes were farmed, he was allowed to 
rent the citstoms of the kingdom and the re- 
venues of Orkney, by which and the profits of 
commerce he gained wealth that placed him far 
beyond the moat fortunate northern traffickers 
of the period. Before the breaking out of the 
war of the Covenant, but when it was con- 
sidered inevitable, he was appointed provost of 
Ecliubui-gh; and being a Covenanter his con- 
tributions to the cause wei’e so elective that but 
for his liberality the Scottish army could scarcely 
have been so well appointed at Dimse Law, or 

successful hi their march acro.S8 the Border. 
For these disburseiueuts Scotland owed him to 
amount of .;£28,1.31, and tlie English p.avlia- 
nient di'iffi, 803— sums of almost fabulous extent, 
considering that they were contributed from 
coffers of one man, .and he a Scottish trader. 
Tills was the culminating point of his prosperity, 
tlie downfall from which was more signal than 
his ri.se. His mercantile transactions fell into 
disorder, heavy losses ensued, and when he 
went to London in King to be repaid by gov- 
orumont for the sums he had advanced, he got 
nothing more from the Commonwealth than a 
thousand pounds, luourring fresh debts during 
his long .and nuprofitahle waiting in London he 
was thrown into prison at Westminster, and 
there he died in absolute penury and -want. 


Such was the end of the Scottish millionaire of 
the seventeenth century. The only compensa- 
tion received by his family after the Bestoriition 
was a poor animal pension of J132 sterling, and 
even this after a few years -was discontinued.^ 
As the title of merchant has a grandiose ap- 
plication til j'higland, and is confined exclusively 
to the aristocracy of trailic, iiiiBtake.s are apt to 
be made from the frequency with which it was 
applied to the veiidor.s of goods in Scotland. 
But thei-e it was not nece.ssary that the trader, 
in order to he considered a merchant, should 
have a wholesale trailic with numerous ships 
and a well-appointed counting-house or ware- 
house. On the contrary, the title was applied 
to every retail dealer, however humble his 
goods or the booth in wliich he vended them ; 
and it is also conferred upon the small rural 
shopkeepers in many parts of Scotland even in 
the present day. In like miimier the pedlar who 
carried his goods on a travelling iiack-horse, or 
even on his own back, and the stall-koepor ivlio 
had nothing but a few boards on -which his goods 
woi-u exposed in the open air, wore morchaiits. 
These last exteiniioraiieous and movable shops 
apiwar to have been called krames, to distinguish 
them from bootlis, which were permanent places 
of sale. A. Scottish town, Iberefore, must have 
jucsouied a confused appearimco where most of 
its shops were stalls, and where the article, s wait- 
ing a customer not only were exhibited upon 
the board but dangled over the head, or -w’tiro 
strewed along the jiatli of the bewildered 
stranger wdio wont forth to buy. Even in 
Edinburgh trade avas carried on in the same 
hunihlo and n regular fashion; booths wore 
clustered like honeycombs around the vener- 
able cathedral of St. Giles, and krames were 
set uj) in the approaches to the house of par- 
liament. This nuisance at hast bcoame so trou- 
blesome, and so unworthy of the dignity of 
a capital, that in l(i83 it was determined to 
remove these kramas, .as there were several 
empty shops in town. It was found, however, 
that this prohibition had invaded the iiitere,sts 
of a powerful body, in consequence of which 
the lords of the council interposed, and the 
teuaiits were continued in possession uii1;il fur- 
ther ordeiu® The war against the .stalls was 
resumed in 1684 by an absolute decree of 
the town-council that all keepers of kramas 
and fvuit-staiida should remove off the streets, 
as there was still enough of empty shops in 
which they might follow their occupations — 
bnt to what amount obedience was given to 
the order we are not informed. It is evident. 
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however, that the storm had commenced before 
which these fragile establishments must sooner 
or later pass away. A pendant to this last 
decree of the town-council is not a little amusing. 
Mixed with the peripatetic vendors of small 
merchandise were traveUing tinkers, who went 
from house to house exercising theh- craft of 
mending pots, pans, and other such household 
gear, and pei-haps using their vocation as a 
pretext for violence, intrigue, or theft. It was 
ordered in this prohibition that tinkers should 
no longer go through the town; that there should 
bo only one tinker, who, with his assistants, 
might be sufficient for all the wants of Edin- 
burgh; and that the said tinker and his aids 
should abide in a settled shop, and there receive 
such customers as required his services.^ 

If the progress of trade was slow and im- 
satisfaetojy, that of manufactures was in much 
the same state, and for most of the improve- 
ments in this department during the seventeenth 
ccit ly ll c ti} i. olueflj inlehted to 
foreigners. These visits, also, appear to have 
been deferred to the last, and only when most 
of the other countries of Euroije no longer 
needed them. This slowness and dependence 
on strangers was in singular contrast to the iu- 
veutiveuess .and activity of the nation when it 
was finally aroused into action and carried by 
its ardour into the very forefront of the great 
Euro|.)aau competition. A few of the patents 
of the present period may suffice for the history 
of its manufactures. The first of these which 
wo select was for glass, an article for which 
Scotland had hitherto been beholden to Eng- 
land and the Continent. In 1610, however, 
a patent was granted for the manufacture of 
liome-made glass, and a manufactory of it was 
set up at Wemyss, in Fife, the worknuanship of 
which was highly satisfactory, plates of glass 
being made for windows as large as the largest 
of the period, and declared equal in quality to 
the glass imported from Dantzic. Its chief 
failure was in its drinkiiig-gl<as.ses, which were 
inferior to those of England; hut to improve 
them English glasses were procured, and kept 
as models for imitation. To further encourage 
also this home manufficture the importation 
of foreign glass into Scotland was prohibited 
ill 1621.2 Xu 1612 a Fleming having pro- 
poseil to establish a manufactory for the m.aking 
of brimstone, vitriol, and .alum, on condition 
that he should enjoy the exclusive xirivilege for 
thirteen years, a patent was granted to him to 
that effect.'* Another proposal about the same 
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time was that of Archibald Campbell, who 
offered to bring foreigners into the country to 
make red herrings, the art of salting herrings 
only being as yet understood in Scotland, and ac- 
coi-dingly an exclusive privilege was guaranteed 
to him. From red herrings to musical instru- 
ments the transition is certainly abrupt, but if 
the Scottish flsh-curera could not produce the 
former our mechanics could the latter, .as .ap- 
pears by the intimation of a maker of virginals 
being settled in Aberdeen in 1618. The next 
improvement in chronological order w.os the 
tanning of leather, and this was introduced by 
the arrival of about a dozen tanners from Eng- 
land in 1620. The manufacture of soap suc- 
ceeded. This article must hitherto h.ave been a 
luxuiy, being imported from abroad, until a 
patent for its home manufacture was granted 
to Nathaniel Uddart; and to secure him in ita 
profits a prohibition, was made in 1621, by 
which the importation of foreign soap was pro- 
liihited.'* 

After this time the troubled condition of 
Scotland was little calculated to allure ingenious 
foreigners to its shores, and the natives had far 
other matters to occupy them than the improve- 
ment of manufactures and the multiplication of 
the means of enjoyment. From 1638, there- 
fore, to 1672, there were no apjfiications of 
atrangei-s for patents, and a lull occurred in 
manufacturing improvements until the last- 
mentioned year, when Philip Vander Straten, 
a native of Bruges, entered our forsaken market. 
He .applied to the privy-council for naturaliza- 
tion in the country, and for the freedom of work- 
ing and trafficking while he should embark a 
considerable amount of money in a work at 
Kelso which he had set up for the dressing 
and refining of wool. Only two years after .an 
important change was introduced in another 
department of industry, at which James VI. 
would have been thrown into a fit of rage. 
Tobacco, as we have already seen, was now 
extensively used in Scotland ; and as the im- 
ported article was too costly for the general de- 
mand tobacco-spinning was introduced by a 
na.tive who had learned the art in Newcastle, 
London, .and Holland. C.ahinet-maldng waos 
not practised in Scotlfuid until 1678, and the 
first making of mirrors does not seem to have 
been attempted till 1682. The introduction of 
another article conducive to household elegance 
gave indications of progress. Hitherto stamped 
and gilded leather h<ad been used in covering the 
naked widls of the principal apartments; but 
as the leather nece^ary for the purpose was a 
foreign importation, it was cliiefly confined to 
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the mansions of the upper classes. In 1681, 


however, the miinufacture of it was introduced 
into Scotland hy Alexander Brand, a merchant 
of Bdinhurgh. In 1683 another nierchaiit of 
Edinburgh applied for a license to manufacture 
beaver hats, the first trial of their fabrication 
in Scotland, and these in course of time super- 
seded the blue bonnets, which had hithei-to 
constituted the head-dress of the common 
people.' 

When the mercantile progress of the country 
was so slow, .and its internal trafiie so limited, 
postal communication and the means of convey- 
ance were of a correspondent character. The 
first coach seen in Scotland was in 1598, hut it 
arrived in the train of the English ambassador, 
and it was not until 1610 that coaches came into 
actu.al use. They were in this way introduced 
hy a foi-eigner, Henry Andersen, a native of 
Straisund, Pomerania, who offered to bring 
from his country cojiches and waggons, with 
horses to draw them .and drivers and aerv.ants 
to manage them, on condition of enjoying .an 
exclusive priviloge to the trade. He got a 
patent for fifteen yeai's, and begfin to run 
coaches between Edinburgh .and Leith only, 
at a fare of 2c?. sterling tor each piissenger. 
So stately and comfortable a mode of convey- 
ance gradually recommended itself to the higher 
orders, and coaches .and chariots seem to have 
become pretty common among the nobility at 
the end of the seventeenth century. The general 
unfitness, however, of the roads at this time for 
such kind of conveyance prevented them from 
being so extensively adopted as they otherwise 
might have been. As they wove chiefly used 
for extraordinai’y and state occasions, we find 
that in 1700 the king’s commissioner was met 
about eight miles from Edinburgh hy nearly 
forty coaches, most of them drawn by six hoi-ses. 
Hackney co, aches are first mentioned as being 
used in Edinburgh in 1673, at which time twenty 
belonged to the city. Edinburgh, however, was 
so ill adapted for their use, that, in.stead of multi- 
plying, they gradually decreased, sedan chairs 
being found more convenient. Although Lotrdon 
was no w the actual capital of the country, the com- 
munication betwixt it and Edinburgh by stage 
coaches does not'',seem to have commenced until 
about 1658, in wli^ich year they were advertised 
to go from the Hveorge Inn, without Alders- 
gate, to Edinburgli,', once in t/u-ee weoh, at a 
fare of £4, 10s. for teach passenger, and with 
good coaches and fresih horses provided on the 
road. The means of (Spn-espondence between 
the different parts of iShe emph-e were very 
limited and tedious. Thot first post established 
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between London and Edinburgh was in 1635, 
and as tliis was the most important it was 
also the quickest, the time allotted for the jour- 
ney being only three days. The first post estab- 
lished between Scotland and Irel.and was in 1662. 
In 1669 a post wa.s appointed to go twice a week 
between Edinburgli and Aberdeen and once a 
week between Fjdiuburgb and I uverucr-n. ! t was 
not until 1 695 tliat the post-oiliee wasi'slablislied 
in Scotland and posts aiipointed for the king- 
dom at Largo, but Uic coiiveyanee was iiiloler- 
ably slow even for the patient spirit of the 
period. A lettertook three days to tr.avel between 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, .and in most insLiinces 
the post-boys, instead of being mounted on good 
horses, travelled with their budgets on foot." 

As so much of the internal history of Scotland 
was now concentrated in Edinburgh, so that the 
city took the lead in every religious, political, 
.and military movement of I he kingdom, as well 
as in all its social and donnjstic improvements, 
a few notices of its general condition during the 
period will give a more cotnpkdo idea of the 
state of the peo[)Io at large, and ilieir soeial and 
domestic modes of life. Wo begin, llienffore, 
with th(! appearance of the eikv itself, when the 
sovciiteenth century had comnn'iiced, and W’hen 
it no longer possessed a court and novoreign; 
and hero we shall again liavu recmirso to thu 
pages of thu observant walor-poel 'J’aylor. in 
whose eyes Edinburgli apiieared a noble city, 
accu tonied though his eyes had been to the 
wealth and grauiloiir of Loudon. lH.s brief hut 
striking skotch is as follow.s: ~“J,eaviiig the 
castle [ descended lower to tliu city, wherein J 
observed the fairest and goodliest street that 
ever niiiio eyes lioliold, for I did never sec or 
hear of a street of that length (wliieh is half an 
English mile from the castle to a fair port which 
they call the Nether Bow), and from that port, 
the street which they call the Kunnylnitel (iauon- 
gato] Ls one quarter of a mile more dow'ii to the 
king’s palace, c<allod Holyrood House, the build- 
ings on each side of the way being all of squared 
stone, five, six, or seven stories high, and many 
hy-lanea and closes on each side of the way, 
wherein are gentlemen’s houses, much fairer 
than the buildings in tho high street, for in the 
high street the merchants and tradeBinen do 
dwell, but the geiitlernen’s inarisions and good- 
liest houses are oliscnroly fouinlod in the afore- 
said lanes; the walls are eight or ten foot thick, 
exceeding strong, not built for a day, a woelt, or 
a month, or a year, hut from antiquity to iios- 
terity for many ages.” If tho bard of tlie Thames 
was twtoni.shcd at houses nix or .seven .stories 
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high how his wonder would have been raised at 
these towering habitations of Edinburgh that 
reached the height of fourteen and even fifteen 
stories! But these architectural prodigies were 
to iwnaKe his countrymen of a later generation, 
as they were not constructed before the year 
1085. In his account of the creature comforts 
he found in .lidinburgh, Taylor is equally en- 
thusiastic. “ There,” he says, “ I. found enter- 
taiuiuout beyond my expectation or merit; and 
there is fish, flesh, bread, and fruit in such 
variety that I think I may olfenoeless call it 
superfluity or satiety.” 

It was significant of the times, and the change 
which li.ad commenced, that each burgh should 
have an actual tradesman for its provost. This 
law, BO different from the old feudal usage that 
required a nobleman, or at least a baron for the 
provostship, was passed in 1609, and the highest 
civic honour was thus exclu.sively reserved for 
those who could best administer its duties.’- The 
middle class was now about to rise into notice 
and worshipful consideration, with a provost for 
its rciiresantative. In the same year James 
granted to the jirovosts of Edinburgh the privi- 
lege of having a sword borne before them as a 
badge of office and authority. As he felt also 
that the removal of the court must have thrown- 
a sombre aspect over the crowded streets of the 
northern capital, ho endeavoured to compensate 
for the deprivation by devising a rich costume 
for tbo several oflicials wbo still remained. Ac- 
cordingly the magistrates of Edinburgh were 
enjoined to wear gowns similar to those worn by 
the aldermen of London ; and two ready-made 
gowns were sent them as patterns, the one being 
of rod, and the other of black cloth, and both of 
them faced with sable. In like manner he de- 
creed, that when the Judges sat in office they 
shoiild wear a purple robe or gown, and that 
advocates, clerlcis, and scribes of the College of 
Justice should wear black gowns. But, most of 
all, the costume of churchmen employed his royal 
Solicitude, and he decreed that ministers should 
wear black clothes and gowns in the pulpit, and 
that bishops and doctors in divinity should wear 
black cassocking descending to the knee, black 
gowns above them, and a black crape about their 
necks. It was found, however, that not merely 
the clergy, but the lawyers recalcitrated against 
these sumptuary innovations, and accordingly it 
w.as doeroed in 1611 that all advocates should 
wear gowns instead of their usual cloaks, under 
penalty of not being allowed to practice at the 
bar. In 1627 Charles I. still further graced the 
town-counoil of Edinburgh by presenting them 
with a robe and a sword of state, the former to 



be worn by the provost, and the latter to be 
carried before him.® 

Although Edinburgh was so fair and stately 
a city in the eyes of its southern visitors, who 
hastily passed through it and admired it, the 
leprosy of dirt still continued to cleave to it. 
This was strange laziness and infatuation, con- 
sidering the visits of pestilence it occasioned, the 
penalties denounced by the town-council upon 
the owners of these civic nuisances, and the 
architectural improvements which were in pro- 
cess of time to make Edinburgh the queen of 
cities. la consequence of these abominations 
the privy-council rose in its wrath, and in 1619 
issued an order to the magistrates that the evil 
should he conclusively removed. In their state- 
ment of the offence, also, it would appear that 
the evfl. had become absolutely intolerable. 
They described the streets, wynds, veunels, and 
closes as being filled with dunghills, so that re- 
spectable people could not obtain a clean passage 
to their lodgings, and that on this account stran- 
gers characterized the burgh as a puddle of filth 
and unoleanness. The magistrates humbled 
themselves and went to work; but, instead of 
organizing a staff of paid and responsible scaven- 
gers, they contented themselves with ordering 
that each householder should keep that part of 
the street clean which was opposite his own door. 
It is needless to add that where all were alike 
offenders and liable to conviction, the order was 
generally disregai-ded, and few or none punished 
for the breach of it. 

The departure of James to England, which 
deprived Edinburgh of so great a portion of its 
aristocracy, the stern religious spirit that now 
prevailed, and the progress of civilization among 
the different classes, had abated those terrible 
street riots for which the northern metropolis 
had been formerly so notorious. Duelling, in- 
deed, was still continued among the Scottish 
gentry ; but it was chiefly among the f oUo-wers 
of the court at London, and the quarrel was 
fought out in the metropolis or its neighbour- 
hood. The arrival of Cromwell with his Eng- 
lish army, however, threatened to re,store Edin- 
bm’gh to its former turbulent pre-eminence. 
His sectaries, not only hated as enemies hut 
heretics, were well qualified to kindle alike the 
patriotic and Presbyterian zeal of the Scots, and 
the old party-bickerings and bloodshed of the 
streets seemed about to be renewed under a 
new phase, and with redoubled -violence. But 
the iron man, who could control friend and 
foe alike, was at hand to stop these disorders, 
and at his stern command the streets soon re- 
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sumed their foi’mei’ tranquillity. The following 
incident, mentioned hy one of the writers of the 
day, will sufficiently illustrate the facility with 
which these qaai’rela were provoked, and the 
extremes to which they might haveheen carried. 
One day an English officer, against whom the 
Scots had lodged certain coiupUunts, issued from 
the gate of Cromwell’s lodging, indicating by his 
crest-fallen look that he had endured one of the 
general’s ahaipeat exhortations. On mounting 
Jiis steed he eyed the crowd with an ah- of 
bravado, and exclaimed, “ With my own hand 
I killed the Scot who owned this horse and this 
case of pistols; and who will dare to say that I 
did wrongl” “I dare to say it I” exclaimed one 
of the crowd, and with that he unsheathed his 
sword, and ran the challenger through the body. 
The deed was so quickly done, that the English- 
man had scareely touched the earth where he 
fell, than Ms assailant was in tlie emptied saddle, 
while a few moments more carried him beyond 
pursuiM 

WJiilo the magistrates of Edinburgh were 
warring with the delileroent of the streets they 
had also attempted to remove the moral im- 
purities with which, in common with every largo 
city of the day, they abounded. These inis- 
doiiiga were also found to be conveniently shel- 
tered by the plaid, with which tlic women so 
eftectually muffled their faces that they could 
pass to and fro, and carry on their intrigues 
without detection. They therefore denounced 
the wearing of plaids in such a fashion under 
penalty of corporal punishment. Their prohibi- 
tion, however, which was made in 1()'30, fared 
as other legislative interferences had been wont 
to do ; they were not only disregarded, but the 
fashion became more prevalent than ever ; and 
where the plaid was abandoned, the women 
wore tlieir long skirts over their heads, which 
masked them almost as eftectually. The contest 
between the town-council and the ladies of Edin- 
burgh was renewed in 1636, and the practice of 
wealing all such concealments were denounced, 
no longer with corporal punishment, but heavy 
penalties by way of fine.* 

Although trade was conducted on so humble 
a scale, it appears that the fraudulent arts of 
shop-keoi)ing were almost as cunning and as 
prevalent as they are in modern times. The 
origin of this w.as partly to be found in the 
higher style of luxury both in dress and living 
to which the middle classes aspired, and this 
especially in the article of female attire. During 
1655, when the poverty of the people was great, 
,and the public distress prevalent, Nicoll thus 
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lugubriously complains in his diary, “At this 
time it was daily seen, that gentlewomen and 
burgesses’ wives had more gold and silver about 
I their gowij aiul wylicoat tiiilrij uoi' their hiiHbtiudsi 
had iu thelv purses and cofters.” And by an 
entry, which he gives ns in the following year, 
he enables us to trace tho soureas iu which this 
extravagance arose, and out of which it was 
mainly supplied, lie is compliuuing of the 
frauds with which almost oi’cry doparlmont of 
trade was more or less imrviuled. T’his was 
especially the citse in ilrinks, such as beer, ale, 
and wine. Tho wine, lie tells us, was mixed with 
milk, brim.stono, and otiior ingnidiunts. Ale 
was made strong and heady with berap-sced, 
coriander-seed, Turkish pepjrer, soot, salt, and 
by casting in strong wash under tbe caldron 
when the ale was browing, lie also informs us 
that shoiikeepens sold blown mutton, vitiated 
veal, fimty bread, and light loaves, and that false 
Wciglits .and measures were common. N or were 
thiiHc complaints gniumUess, as iu 1(^6 boril 
Eouiitainhall incidentally mentions soiueof these 
evils as still prevalent in his day. Jlrewers, ho 
informs us, corrupted Iheir ale by puisojiirig it 
with salt, which made it iiioiv pungent to tho 
taste, while it corrupted the, blood. ’Iliey also 
rubbed their barrels with covlaiidcr seed and 
other such articles, which served instead of malt, 
and gave tho ale a strong taste, hy whioh they 
made a higher profit upon their unwholesome 
beverages. 

Wlieu tho rule of tho Ooinmonwoiilth was 
establisbod over Scotland the foul ainl unbcnltby 
state of the streets of Edinburgh ti1;trai,!tud the 
attention of the .English rulers; and as they had 
absolute power iu their own hands their pro- 
ceedings were mai’kod by a vigour iu which 
both the privy-council and city magistracy luut 
been defective. They obliged the magistrates 
to adopt measures of street and laui.i elfiunsing 
by employing regular wavengers, ,ind also to 
prevent the practice of throwing foul water from 
the windows. These rule,s wore strictly enforced 
and observed in Edinburgh until the sway of 
the Commonwealth had ceased, and the .Uestora- 
tiou enabled the inhabitants to return to their 
old habits. 

Uutil 1677 many of the honaes of Edinburgh 
appear to have been built of wood and covered 
with thatch, and aa fires were prevalent auioug 
such structures the city had .an engine for their 
extinction even before tbe year .1657, a model 
of which was dm-iiig that year adoiited by the 
growing town of Glasgow. But as a fiying 
spark was enough to set such combustible ma- 
terials in a blaze, and tbe engine, tboiigb “it 
spouted out water,” was found iuHUflicieut to 
prevent such disasters, an order was issued in 
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1677 that all houses henceforth erected in the 
city should he built with stone and covered 
with slates, under a penalty of five hundred 
merles, and the house to be demolished. As the 
darkness of the streets also had gone on, not- 
withstanding the attempts of the authorities to 
liglit them by proclamation, the Commonwealth 
government was obliged to interfere with its 
wonted decision. Aoeordingly the householders 
were not only commanded but compelled to 
hang out lanterns at their doors and windows 
from six until nine o’clock at night, i 
It was not until about the year 1677 that 
coffee-houses were established in Edinhm-gh, 
and while government could not well prevent 
them it watched their rise with gi’eat suspicion. 
To render them, therefore, as harmless as pos- 
sible during this period of dangerous political 
discussions it was ordered that no person should 
open a coffee-house without obtaining a license. 
The pamphlets, newspapers, and broadsheets 
also were submitted to a sti'ict censorship before 
they were allowed to enter these houses, so that 
there sliould bo no reading of those that were 
inimical to the present government.® 

In consequence of the numerous restraints 
imposed upon the iuauboi'dinate spirit of Edin- 
burgh no political riot occurred either during 
tho time of the Commonwealth or after the 
Eostoration until 1682, when tlio old spii'it 
broke nut with its former boldness and bitter- 
ness. This was occasioned by the imj>iessment 
of several young men for the service of the 
Prince of Orange, who were to be marched 
down to Leith under a guard, and there em- 
barked for Holland. Tlic mob of Edinburgh 
rose to tlie rescue and attr.cked the military 
escort, who fired upon tlieir assailants in return, 
by which nine of the inliabitants were killed 
!i,nd twenty-five wounded. To check all such 
affrays in time to come and preserve the public 
peace tho town-guard wiis established; and that 
they miglit act without feud or favour, most of 
the corps consisted not of people connected witli 
the town or its polities, b\it grim Highlaudei-s 
from the remote mountain disti’iots, who cared 
nothing about Lowland questions of strife, and 
would march at the orders of the council without 
asking questions. They consisted of 108 men, 
wore a brown uniform, and were armed with 
the wull-knowu Lochaber axe or parthsan.® 
Altliough Charles II. ]i.ad done little to en- 
dear liimself to the nat 1 f in „s thoi-e was 
a powerful if not a iiumerons clique in Edin- 
burgh who liatl thriven under his government, 
and wei’e anxious to recommend themselves to 
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his successor by their zeal for unlimited royalty 
and the sacredness of the royal sucoDasion, Tlie 
best mode of effecting their purpose was to set 
up a statue of the deceased king, and .accord- 
^glyj ■while the loyal tears of the party were 
still undried the weU-known equestrian image 
of that sovereign was set up in the place now 
called Parliament Square. This was in April, 
1685, and the people gazed upon this uew appa- 
rition with but little friendly feeling. The 
expense of it formed the chief complaint of 
the town -council, for it cost the town for its 
share of the contribution more than a thouaind 
pounds. It was sarcastically alleged that it, 
was wrongly placed, as the tail of the horse was 
turned against the great gate and the statue of 
Justice over the door of the parliament hall. 
The majority of the ou-lookers were puzzled at 
the sight of an equestrian statue where the 
rider was half naked, without spurs and stirrups, 
having never seen the like before; and wliile 
some likened it to Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
before which all men were to fall down and 
worship, others compared it to Death on the 
pale horse mentioned in the hook of Eevela- 
tion.^ Other and more serious considerations 
are connected with this effigy of a sovereign so 
unworthy of honourable commemoration. Where 
the statue stands it had been proposed to set up 
one of Oliver Cromwell ; and in consequence of 
the increase of the city buildings the site of it 
is nigh, if not upon the very spot, where the 
body of John Knox was interred.'’ 

It was not without cause that the civic legis- 
lation of the northern capital had been so 
anxious about the danger arising from fire, and 
the prohibitions they made to prevent it. In 
1676 a considerable portion of new buildings 
erected upon the open area before the P.ariia- 
ment House had been destroyed by fire, but this 
Wiis nothing compared with the disaster in the 
8,ame locality that succeeded in 1700, by wliicli 
a magnificent pile of the stateliest houses in the 
civic architecture of Em’ope were burned to the 
ground. This disaster, called the “ great fire,” 
is tlras briefly but distinctly described by Dun- 
can Forbes of Culloden in a letter to his brother: 
“ Upon Satui’day’s night, by ten a clock, a fire 
hurst out in Mr. John Buchan’s closet window, 
towards the Meal Market. It continued whill 
[till] eleven a clock of the day, with the greatest 
frayor and vehemency that ever I saw fire do, 
notwithstanding that I saw London burn. 
There are burnt, by the easiest computation be- 
tween three and four hundred families ; all the 
pride of Edinburgh is sunk: from the Cowgate 
to the High Street, all is burnt, and hardly one 
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stono left upon another. The commissioner, 
president of the parliament, president of the i 
session, the hank, most of the lords, lawyers, i 
and clerks, were all burnt [out], and many good 
and great families. It is said just now by Sir 
John Cochran and Jordanhill that there is more i 
rout luirut in this fire than the whole city of 
Glasgow will amount to. The Pai’liament 
I-lonso very hardly escaped; all registers con- 
founded ; clerk’s ch.ambera and processes in ; 
such a oonfusion that the lords and officer's of 
state are just now met at Eosse’s tavern in 
order to adjourning of the session by reason of 
the disorder. Few people are lost, if any at all, 
but there was neither heart nor hand left 
amongst them for saving from the fire, nor a 
drop of water in the cisterns; twenty thousand 
hands flitting their trash they knew not where, 
and hardly twenty at work. These Babels of 
ten and fourteen story high are down to the 
ground, and their fall is very terrible. Many 
rueful spectacles, such as Grossrig naked, with 
child under his oxter, hopping for his life; the 
Fish Market, and all from the Oowgate to Putt 
Street’s (!lose, burnt; the Exchange, vaults, 
and ooal-cellars under the Parliament Close are 
still burning.” After the confusion occasioned 
by this terrible calamity had subsided, re- 
building was commenced, and tlie gap was soon 
filled with, houses as tall and a population as 
numerous as the old. And thus it continued 
until the memorable year 1824, when a fire broke 
out in the same locidity and with a similar de- 
struction.* 

In passing to the mode of living among the 
people we give thi-ee sketches by as many Eng- 
lishmen who visited the country during different 
stages of the period. The first is by our genial 
friend Taylor, the water-poet, who, in the ac- 
count of his Scottish tour published in 1018, 
thus states what he saw and experienced : “ I 
am sure that in Scotland, beyond Edinburgh, I 
have been at lionses like castles for building; | 
the master of the house his beaver being his 
blue-bonnet, one that will wear no other shirts 
hut of the flax that grows on his own ground, 
and of his wife’s, daughter’s, or servants’ spin- 
ning; that hath his stockings, hose, and jerkin 
of the wool of his own sheeps’ backs; that 
never, by liis pride of apparel, caused mercer, 
draper, silkman, embroiderer, or haberdasher 
to break and turn bankiupt; and yet this plain 
homespun fellow keeps and maintains thirty, 
forty, fifty servants, or perhaps more, every day 
relieving three or four score poor people at his 
gate; and besides all this can give noble euter- 
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tainments for four or five days together to five 
or six earls and lords, besides knights, gentle- 
men, and their followers, if they be three or 
four hundred men and liorse of them, wlioro 
they shall not only feed but feiist, and not feast 
but banquet; this is a man that desires to know 
nothing .so much as his duty to God and Iiis 
king; whoso greatest cares are to jiraetise the 
works of piety, chariiy, and ho.si.iitality.” 

The next account is not only more full and 
particular, but less unctuous than the Hatteiing 
deseriiitiou of Taylor. John Bay, tlie distin- 
guished naturalist, visited Scotland in August, 
1661, and the general sketeb of the inhabitants 
at that time which he has given, although it 
is a severe, is also in most oases a true one. It 
is aa follows ; — 

“ The Scots generally (that is, the poorer sort) 
wear, the men blue bonnets on their heads and 
some ruaset; tho women only white linen, 
which hangs down their liiieks as if a napkin 
were pinned about them. W hen they go abroad 
noiio of them wear hats, but a party-coloured 
blanket which they call a plaid over their heads 
and shouldei's. Tho women, generally, to us 
seemed none of tho hamlHomest. They are not 
very cleanly in their houses, and Init sluttish in 
dreesing their meat. Their way of wa.shiug 
linen is to tuck up their coats and trend them 
with their feet in a tub. They have iv custom, 
to make up the fronts of their hou.sos, oven in 
their in-iucipal towns, with fir boards nailed one 
over iuiotber, in which are often nuulo many 
round holes or windows to put out thoiv heads 
[called shots or shot-windows]. In tlie best 
Scottish houses, even tho king’s j)alaijes, the 
windows are not glazed throughout, but tlie 
upper part only; tbe lower Ivave two wooden, 
sliute or folds, to open at plcfisuro and admit 
the fi-osh ah'. Tho Soots camiot euduru to hear 
I their country or countryman spoken against. 
They have neither good broa.d, cheese, or drink. 
They canuot make them, nor will they learn. 
Their butter is very iiulifteront, and ono would 
wonder how they could contrive to make it so 
bad. They use much pottage, made of cole- 
wort, which they call kail, sometimes broth of 
decorticated barley. The ordinary country 
houses are pitiful cots, built of atone, and cov- 
ered with turves, having in them but ono room, 
many of them no cliimuoys, tho wiiitlows very 
small ho]e.s, and not glazed. In tbe most stately 
aJid fashionable houses in great towns instead 
of ceiling they cover tho chambers with fir- 
boards, nailed on the roof within side. They 
have rarely .any bellows or warming-pans. It 
is the manner in some places there to lay on 
but one sheet as large as two, turned up from 
the feet upwards. The ground in the valleys 
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and plains bears good corn, but especially beer- 
baiiey, and oats, but rarely wheat and rye. 
Wo observed little or no fallow -grounds in 
Scotland; some layed ground we saw which 
they manured with sea-wreck [sea-weeds]. The 
people seem to be very lazy, at least the men, 
and may be frequently observed to plough in 
their cloaks. It is the fashion of them to wear 
cloaks when they go abroad, especially on Sun- 
day. s. They lay out most they are worth in clothes, 
and a fellow that hath scarce ten groats besides 
to help himself with, you shall see him come 
ovd of his smoky cottage cjad like a gentle- 

A still more atrabilious description of the 
country and people, although con-ect in its 
prinoiptil features, is given in Kirke’s Modem 
Aceomit of Scotland, published in 1679. Tliis 
gentleman, a Yorkshire squire, who seems to 
have been disappointed at not finding every- 
where in Sootliind the abundance, civilization, 
and comforts of his own country, speaks thus of 
his northern tour; “ The highways in Scotland 
are tolerably good, which is the greatest com- 
fort a traveller meets with amongst them. 
They have not inns, but change-houses — ^poor, 
small cottages, where you must he content to ■ 
take what you find. . . . The Scotch gen- 
try generally travel from one friend’s house 
to anothei', so seldom require a change-house. 
Their way is to hire a horse and a man for 
twopence a mile ; they ride on the horse thirty 
or forty miles a day, and the man who is his 
guide foots it beside him and carries his lug- 
gage to boot.” Travelling in this fashion, which 
to an English country gentleman accustomed to 
good im'i.s must have been a penance, he de- 
scribes the gentlemen’s houses as half prisons, 
half strongholds, and every wiy uncomfortable. 
He tells us they were provided with “strong 
iron grates before the windows, the lower part 
whereof is only a wooden shutter, and the 
upper part glass; so they look more like prisons 
than houses of reception. Some few houses,” 
he continues, “there are of late erection, that 
are built in a better form, witli good walks and 
gardens about them; but tbeir fruit rarely 
comes to any perfection. The bouses of the 
commonality are very mean; mud- wall and 
thatch the best. But the poor sort live in such 
miserable huts iia never eye beheld; men, women, 
and children pig together in a poor mouse-hole 
of mud, heath, and such like matter.” Having 
thus dispo.sed of the dwellings he dismisses 
their iuhabitauts in the same brief discourteous 
fashion : “ The Lowland gentry go well enough 
habited, but the poorer sort almosit naked; only 
an old cloak or part of their bed-clothes thrown 
over them. The Highlanders wear slashed 
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doublefe, commonly without breeches, only a 
plaid, tied about their waist aud thrown over 
one shoulder, with short stocking.^ to the garter- 
ing place, their knees and part of their thighs 
being naked. Others have breeche.s and stock- 
ings all of a piece of plaid ware, dose to their 
thighs. In one side of their girdle sticks a durk 
or skene, about a foot or half a yard long; on 
the other side a brace at least of brass pistols ; 
nor is this honour sufiSoient; if they can ijurchase 
more they must have a long .swinging sword.” 
Of the kind of entertainment which the fasti- 
dious Kirke enjoyed at the houses where he 
temporarily sojourned in Scotland we can form 
a conjecture from the following notice given by 
an Englishman, who published a SJwrt Account 
of Scotland in 1702. “Their drink,” he says, 

“ is beer, sometimes so new that it i,s scarce 
cold when brought to table. But thoir gentry 
are better provided, aud give it age, yet think 
not so well of it as to let it go alone, and there- 
fore add brandy, cheiry brandy, or br andy and 
sugar ; and this is the nectar of their country, 
at their feasts and entertainments, and carries 
with it a mark of great esteem and affection. 
Sometimes they have wine — a thin bodied claret, 
at tenpence the mutchkin, which answers our 
quart.” He describes also another stimulant 
to which until our own day they had become 
more addicted than any other nation. “ They 
are fond,” he adds, “ of tobacco, but more from 
the sneesh-box [snuff-box] than the pipe. Aud 
they have mud© it so necessary that I have 
heard some of them say that, should their bread 
come in competition with it, they would rather 
fast than their sneesh should be taken away. 
Yet mostly it consists of the coarsest tobacco, 
dried by the fire, and powdered in a little 
engine after the form of a tap, which they cany 
in their pockets, and is both a mill to grind and 
a box to keep it in.” The regular manufacture 
of snuff soon banished this portable snuff-mill, 
which must have resembled a nutmeg-grater. 

These sketches will suffice to give a general 
view of the style of living among the better 
classes of the population of Scothmd. Among 
the higher nobility, however, tlie housekeeping, 
although greatly iuferior in style to that of the 
wealthier nobles of England, and less distin- 
guished by elegance and refinement, had in other 
respects become similar, and this was an inevit- 
able consequence of the union of the crowns, 
which brought the privileged classes of both 
kingdoms either into more friendly contact or 
keener rivahy with each other. Of the dwell- 
ings of the Scottish nobles of this period the 
Theatmm Sootioe of Slezer sliows that while 
most of them were stately mansions, some of 
them might he termed princely palaces, indi- 
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eating the number of attendants and costly style 
of living 'which -were necessary to support their 
character, -while the keen traffic in political 
capital which had no'\v set in among them indi- 
cates howthiaespenditure-vvasmaintained. Still, 
however, many high titled men "were too proud 
to sell their independence, and too simple in 
their habits to live otherwise than their fathers 
had lived before them. 

From a leaf of the household book of Lady 
Mary Stewart, daughter of Esme, first Duke of 
Lennox, and Dowager Countess of Mai', we have 
a glimpse of the domestic and everyday life of 
the noble ladies of Scotland at the commence- 
ment of the civil ■war, and the nature of their 
household expenditure. The sums ihentioned, 
be it noticed, are not English, but Scottish 
money, and the account begins with the year 
1638. 

“May 18. To a blind singer who sang the 
time of dinner, 12 a'.” Without giving us an in- 
sight into the viands on the board, this entry 
affords us an idea of her ladyship’s love of masic, 
and her wisdom in selecting the time for its 
gratification. Another gives us an idea of the 
interruptions that might occur in dining, .al- 
though the door of the house was usufdly locked 
during th.at imiiortant period. “June 8. To ane 
masterful beggar 'who did knock .at the gate, my 
lady being at table, 2s.” In this way she was 
obliged to compound for peace at the meal by 
buying off the unseasonable disturber, who 
doubtless had selected the time for his battery. 
The fast d.ays of the church she w.as too pious 
to disreg.wd, and therefore on two occasions 
within half a year the following notice twice 
occurs: “ Ane pound of raisins to keep the fast- 
ing Sunday.” On this unsubstantial fare she 
probably dined during that season of mortifica- 
tion. The following entry of 1642 is <almo.st the 
only instance of luxury in diet that occurs: 
“ Feby. 21, 1 642. Sent to Sir Clwrles Erskine to 
buy escorse de sidrone [probably preserved citron] 
and marmolat [marm.alade], .£5, Gs. 8cl.” But at 
variance -with these deliaacies ai'e such entries 
as the following: “Paid to the lady Glenorchy 
for aqua-vite thirt she bought to my lady, 6s.” 
“November 29. Paid to the l.ady Glenorchy her 
for ane little bai’rel of aqua-vitm, £3.” 
How wmuld such items figure in the accounts of 
a modern court lady? Whisky, however, was 
not distilled in those days “for village churls;” 
it had lately been imported from the Highlands 
as a luxury, and might be, classed in her lady^ 
ship’s receipts as a medicine. But still more 
startling is another entry. “ For tobacco to 
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also a smoker? And did not all ranks ali-eady 
use the seductive weed as a universal nepenthe, 
notwithstanding the “counterblast” of the Scot- 
tish Solomon? 

The devotedness of the conntesB to the char- 
itable claims of religion w also indicated in these 
accounts. One notification is : “ Paid for cou- 
trihntion to the confederate lords, £4,” Another 
is; “To ane old blind man as my lady c.ame 
from prayers, 4s.” A third annoiuices her charity 
to the general church contributions fur the sup- 
port of the poor in the following terms; “Given 
to the kirk brodd [board] ns my lady went to 
sei-mon in the High Kirk, 6s.” Besides these 
habitual clmrities in going to and from church, 
she is equally bountiful to the poor in her cnsu.il 
rides, and accordingly we have svrch an entry as 
the following; “To Andrew Enskino, to give to 
the poor .at my lady’s on-louping [getting on 
horseb.ack], 12s.” As a zealous Covenanter, she 
gave up her plate to tlie good cause, iuid the 
gift is indicated in tlio following brief notice : 
“ Pai<l for carrying down tliu silv(3r wark to the 
council house, to ho weighed and delivered to 
the towii-tre.asurer of Edinburgh, 10s.” Nor was 
she neglectful of a deccnl burial, according to 
the estimate of the timis, fur tlio'.o poor de- 
peudfiiits who could no longer taste of her be- 
nevolence ; and in the houseliold hook the fol- 
lowing disbursenientsaresetdown; “ For making 
a chest [coffin] to Katherine .Rams.ay, who de- 
ceased the niglit before, 20.s.; for two lialf pounds 
tobacco and eighteen pipes to sjioiid at her lyk- 
w.ake, 21«. ; to the bellman that went tlirough 
the town to warn to her burial, 12,s,; to the 
makers of the graif [grave], 12,'!. 4c?.” Even fes- 
tive occasions also .awoke her charity instead of 
laying it to sleep, and on the imirriago of her 
son Charles, she supplies him witli the sum of 
AT), 8a. 3d “to distribute among the poor.” Her 
simple.st recreations were attended with the 
same bountiful feeling, as ajipe.iin by such an 
item as : “ To laio poor woman as my lady sat 
at the fishing, 6d” 

From the same source we learn that, although 
the countess was a devoted Covenanter, slie had 
nothing of that morose spirit which has been so 
frequently attiibuted to this calumniated eom- 
mimity. She could enter with zest into the 
simple amusements of the period, and of these 
music seems to have been the chief. We have 
already he.ard of the blind singer who .sang to 
her at dinner. Another item of this kind is; 
“To twa Highland singing-women, at my lady’s 
command, 6s.” And a few days after ; “To ane 
lame man c.allcd Koss, who plays the jilais.ant, 
3s.” Another dishiiraement ia: “ To hliiid W,at 
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shooher [harper] who used the house in my lord 
hia time, To a cheerful evening game at 

cards or tables she had no objections, but ■with 
moderate stakes, aa appears by the following 
entry of her steward: “Sent to my lady, to play 
with the lady Glenorchy after supper, 4s.” As 
the taste for domestic oddities and deformities 
had not yet died out, the countess in this re- 
spect was not superior to her neighbours, as 
appears by the following; “Paid to John, that 
he gave to ane woman who brought aue dwarf 
by my lady, 12s.” “Paid in contribution to 
Edward the fool, 12s.” “To Mr. William Ers- 
kine, to go to the dwarfs mai-riuge, 7s. and 
grandmother and Covenanter though she was, 
she still could sympathize in the sports of the 
young on St. Valentine’s day, as is evident by 
the following entry: “To my lady in her own 
chamber, when the Valentines wei’e a drawing, 
£10, 12s, 4d” In pretty pet animals she also 
took pleasure, whiolr is indicated by: “ To aue 
man who brought the parroquet her cage, 4s.” 

While these brief notices indicate the amiable 
and gonial olmraoter of a noble lady, they also 
alford us distinct though brief views of the kind 
of domestic life which prevailed among those of 
her own rank in Scotland. In other particulars 
of the same household hook we see the every- 
day life of ladies of rank and their management 
in the conoorns of their families. Lady Mar 
Wins a dowager, having children and grandchil- 
dren to train up, and a princely household to 
control, and these duties she discharges in a 
maimer that makes us smile at its primitive sim- 
plicity. Such are the following expenditures, 
in which economy is combined with the desire 
that their habiliments should he corre-spoudent 
to their rank; “For in-essing ane red scarlet 
riding coat for John the Bairn [her grandson], 
“For ans belt to Lord James [an elder 
grand.son], 18s, j for ane powder horn to him, 4s. 
fW.” “ For a periwig to Lord James, M, 28.” 
“ Paid for twa pair sweet [perfumeil] gloves to 
Lord James and Mr. Will. .Erskine,,£3.” “Paid 
to Gilbert Somerville, for making ane suit clothes 
to Lord James of red lined with satin, £7, 10s.” 
While the.se essentials are carefully heeded, the 
amusements fitted for their age and degree are 
not negleoted. We have: “Paid for ane golf- 
elub to John the Bairn, 5s.” “ To Lord James 
to play at the totum with John Hamilton, Is. 4cf.” 
The ne.xt entry is not quite so commendable, 
although the sport it announces was univewal: 
“Given to John Fu'skine to buy a cock to fight 
on Fasten’s Even, 6s.” Another gratuity to the 
said .Tolin was for a better purpose: “ To John 
Erskine to hny a bladder for trying a mathe- 
matical conclusion,” sum not specified. 

Of the style of living among the middle and 
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lower claases enough has already been indieiitecl. 
All tlieir movements were under clerical inspec- 
tion, and the result we have given by extracts 
from the kirk-session books. But lower still than 
the lowest was a vast substratum composed of 
the lees and sediment of society; these were the 
beggars, a class sullicieutly numerous at every 
period in Scotland, but that had now grown so 
abundant aa to exceed all former precedent. 
And for this peculiarity more than one cause 
may be assigned. The demolition of the monas- 
teries at the Eeformation had set; adrift tho.se 
numerous paupers who mainly lived upon the 
doles given at tlie church or abbey gate. The 
introduction of law upon the Border, no longer 
the extremity hut the well-watchcd centre of 
the kmgdom, converted the moss-trooper into a 
gaberlunzie, and sent him forth with staff and 
wallet instead of jack and spear. The extinc- 
tion of the wars between England and Scotland, 
which in the article of plunder at least had been 
generally to the advantage of the poorer country, 
had dried up that fountain, and thrown Scot- 
land upon her own scanty resouroes. And then 
followed the wars of the Covenant, and the per- 
secution of the Covenanters, by which property 
wiis scattered or destroyed, and thousands were 
reduced to want. In these successive causes, 
combined with the natural poverty of the soil, 
and the discoiirageraenta of agricultural in- 
dustry, we can trace the overwhelming amount 
of the poor which, originally great, had now out- 
grown all former precedent; and although the 
following account by Fletcher of Salton is sup- 
posed to he greatly exaggerated, enough’ re- 
mains to show that the evil must have been of 
portentous magnitude. This is his statement: — 
“There are at this day in Scotland 200,000 
people begging from door to door. These are 
not only no way advantageous, hut a very 
grievous burden to so poor a country; and, 
though the number of them be perhaps double 
to what it was formerly, by reason of this present 
great distress, yet in all times there have been 
about 100,000 of those vagabonds who have 
lived without any regard or subjection, either 
to the laws of the land, or even those of God 
and nature; fathera incestuously accompanying 
with their own daughtera, the son with the 
mother, and the brother with the sister. No 
magistrate could ever discover, or be informed, 
which way one in a hundred of these wretches 
died, or that even they were baptized. Many 
mm-ders have been discovered among them ; and 
they are not only a most unspeakable oppres- 
sion to poor tenants, but they rob many poor 
people who live in houses distant from any 
neighbourhood. In years of plenty many thou- 
sandsof them meet together in mountains, where 
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ast and riot for many days; and at conn- 
tdings, marietsandbnrials, and other tbe 
public occasionSj they are to he seen, both 
men and women, perpetually druni, cursing, 
blaspheming, iind fighting together.’’^- 
To this general account of the beggary of Scot- 
land, and its onornious increase at the period of 
the Union, it is only necessary to add a few par- 
ticulars. The evil had from an early period been 
recognized as a n.itional one, and our kings had 
to aid tlie church in curing it by 
supplementing the alms at the monastery gate 
with their own private benefactions. Hence 
“the very ancient and loveable custom,” which 
selected oertiiin deserving and worn-out men to 
be the annual recipients of the royal bounty, 
them at each return of the king’s birthday 
given a purse, containing as many shillings 
as there were years in the king’s life, and in ad- 
dition to this they were entitled to wear a blue 
and pewter badge, by which they were 
privileged to beg at large, notwithstanding 
the strict laws against begging beyond certain 
hounds. They were also hoiiom-ed with the 
title of the Eint/'s Bedesmen, as then’ office was 
to pray for the life of the sovereign. Of these 
tiiue gownsmen, who only dis.appeared at theclose 
of the eighteenth century. Sir W.oltor Scott luis 
left a lasting memorial in his character of Edio 
Ochiltree, While a few of the more meritorious 
paupers were thus provided with the means of 
both of town and 

triota instead of permitting them to w.andcr over 
the country at large. But such restraints were 
cksome to men who are naturally .and habitually 
vagrants, .and, instead of remaining in tlioir own 
parishes where they were known, watched, .and 
kept to proper behaviour, they preferred the 
terra inoogniia, where they could wander at will 
make what appeals they pleased. It will 
at once be p)eroeived, however, that these stinted 
benevolences were but as a drop in the Imcket; 
,1 ohn Knox, who well knew that the poor 
oe always in the land, was as anxious to 
for them as for the demolition of the 
th.at had formerly supported them. 
With this view he proposed that a certain por- 
tion of the oonfisc.ated revenues of the church 
he set .aside for the support of the poor 
— aud we know how the proposal was received. 
On finding that the appeiil was utterly hopeless 
the impoverished church of the Eeformation 
left to deal with the evil by its own re- 
and the collection at the church-doors 
as the only fund which they could raise for the 


suppmrt of the poor of each |iarish. And thus the 
relief was provided until the imposition of a 
regular poor’s rate, although long delayed, was 
at last found inevitable. BcsideK these regular 
Sabbath collections, the insuffieionoy of which 
w.as very soon felt, the mendicants of this time, 
like those of coutiueiiLal cmmtvicH, were wont 
to assemble in great numbers at the church- 
doora to heg from the people .as they wont in 
and c.ame out. The natural coiisocpumcea were, 
th.at the practice bred such scenes of confusion 
as were incompatible with religious worship. 
This we learn from the records of Aboi'deen, 
where these church beggars often fought for 
tlie alms, and swore so hori’ibly as greatly to 
disturb the worshippers. It was therefore de- 
creed that no beggars should assemble or sit 
at the church-doors dtix’ing the time of prayer 
or preaching, unless they came to the church to 
hear the word, and that all disobeying this rule 
should bo imprisoned in the church vault. 

These feeble elforts to support the helpless 
and meritorious poor, and prevent tire increase 
of sturdy beggiirs and worthless mendicancy, 
were so insuUieient, that while the poor of the 
land wore increasiirg their ranks received large 
accessions by prowling strangers wlio had no 
claims upon the country for support. This 
we find from a complaint lodged before the 
privy-council, that the kingdom was overrun by 
sturdy Irish beggars, who wmit in Iroojis jind 
extorted chaidty wlicro it was not willingly be- 
stowed. They tlius, it was represented, injurerl 
the native poor, ami wore an iutolei'abJo burden 
to the country. All that the council could do in 
such a case was to issue orders for the eximision 
of these interlopers,** a cormnaud more easily 
issued tlian executed. But these 1 risli were not 
the only foreign spoilers of the land by extorted 
charity, and in the following yoar wo learn, by 
a proclamation of the privy-council, tlurt there 
were bands of ISgypttaus [gypsies] in the northern 
districts pursuing this occupation in the same 
lawless fashion. Under the iron rule of Cromwell 
the subject of Scottish mendicancy occupied the 
protector’s earnest attention, and the following 
instructions were sent down to the council at 
Edinburgh in 1655 by his secretary Tlmrloe: 
“ In regard there be a great many hospitals .and 
other mortifications [mortmains] in Scotland, 
you are therefore to take special notice and con- 
sideration of the same, .and see them particularly 
empiloyed for the benefit of tlie poor, and other 
piioua uses for which they were first appointed; 
and to obey every other thing for the relief of 
the poor in the several parishes, that so none go 
a begging, to the scandal of the Christian pro- 
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fessioHj but eacli parish to maintain its own 
poor.” ' Thus decreed the conqueror of Marston 
Moor, Dunbar, and Worcester; but, successful 
though he had been against Cavaliers and Cove- 
nautei’s alike, he could not suppress that invin- 
cible Vi's inertim of Scottish mendicancy which 
laughed Ids ordinances to scorn, and grew until 
it reached its complete maturity. 

Of the kinds of food and drink used at this 
timo by the people of Scotland so much has 
already been intimated that little more remains 
deserving particular note. Of beef and mutton, 
venison, and fowls wild and tame there was 
greater plenty than of cereals, and the great use 
of broth, which the Scots are thought to have 
adopted from the example of their Ikench allies, 
was convenient for a country where bread corn 
was not abundant. Even the munes of the 
favourite national dishes, also, indicate their 
French origin. TJius the haggis, although es- . 
teomod in Scotland “ the great chieftain of the 
pudding race,” was the French /lao/tis, modified 
in its materials to the Scottish taste or poverty. 
H!odge-podgo or hotoh-potch indicates by its 
name a similar derivation. The howtowdy, 
so prized by Scottish epicures, was originally 
the French hitmideau. Even the names of the 
vessels of cookery and its materials, notwith- 
standing their homely Scottish aspect, are de- 
rived from the French language. Thus our 
ashet is the French assiette, tlie Jigot of mut- 
ton is the French gigot, and the knife called the 
jocktoleg, originally used for table aa well as 
other purposes, was the large knife of the 
French cutler Jacques de Leige, from whom 
it derived its name. Of the cookeiy of real 
Scottish originality used at thi.s poi-iod, perhaps 
little more can be found than cockieleelde, kail- 
hrosa, and the singed sheep’s head. Plumbdames 
or prunes were in request, both stewed and 
boiled in broth, and also in the stuffing of fowls, 
but they wore a luxury confined to the higher 
classes, aa they cost 4d. or 6d. sterling per lb. 
Confections wei’e also plentifully consumed, but 
ohietly at the tables of the nobility, where they 
served both for ornament and use. Marmalade, 
still so universally used in Scotland as to. be 
almost a common necessaiy, was the chief pre- 
serve of a ScottMi banquet, .and was said to 
have been introduced into the country by Mary 
of Guise. 'I’lie chief bre.a<l of tins period was 
wheaten loaves and oatmeal c.akes, the latter 
being lioine-baked upon a round p].ate of iron 
called a griddle. But, from the scarcity of wheat, 
a loaf was a luxury in country cottages and the 
houses of the poorer classes in towns, the in- 
habitants of which had for bread, the oatmeal 
cake, or the scone of here or harley. 

_ ___ TThurlofl, vol. Hi, p. 497. 
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In the drinks of Scotland wine held an im- 
portant place, and of these the French wines 
were preferred, especially claret, which was the 
favourite beverageof the higher classes. Brandy 
was also both cheap and plentiful, being easily 
imported from France. The home-brewed ale 
was made not only by professional brewers, but 
by householders for family use, and porter or 
beer, originally an English importation, was 
used, although more sparingly. Among the 
debauches of the period, however, the chief 
drinks mentioned on such occasions are ale and 
brandy. At such meetings, also, an excessive 
hospitality was so rampant, tluit to I’emain sober 
to the end was often deemed an insult to the 
entertainer, and the cup was often passed round 
perforce until the whole company, young and 
old, wise and foolish, were reduced to tlie same 
dead level. This practice had become so jne- 
vjdent, that in 1625 the town-council of Aber- 
deen decreed, tluat no person at any public or 
private meeting should compel his neighbour to 
drink more wine or beer than he pleased, under 
a penalty of forty pounds Scotch.® It was dar- 
ing this period, also, that whisky was introduced, 
which was soon to enjoy the bad pre-eminence 
of becoming the national beverage. 

Of the games and sports of Scottish life dur- 
ing the seventeenth century those of a sedentary 
or in-door description were so few, that they 
may be passed over with a brief notice. The 
chief of these were card-playing and dicing; but 
among a people so cautious, and who had so 
little to lose, these had not as yet risen to any 
height, or been attended with ruinous conse- 
quences. Concerts of music had been estab- 
lished in Edinburgh at the close of this period, 
and were well patronized and numerously at- 
tended. The theatre, however, was still under 
the ban that had been pronounced upon it 
at the Keformation. We have already seen the 
attempts of James VI. to naturalize the drama 
in Scotland, and how they ended in failure. 
James VII., when Duke of York, renewed the 
endeavour by bringing part of bis licensed com- 
pany of actors to Scotland; but, as his stay was 
so brief, the experiment did not succeed, not- 
withstanding his patronage, and his private 
theatricals at Holyrood, in which Ms daughter 
Anne, afterwards Queen of Great Britain, ap- 
peared as a performer. 

While the regular drama was so little en- 
couraged in Scotland that all its attempts at 
revival had hitherto been unsuccessful, the 
primitive forms out of which it had grown 
could not be so extinguished, and where the 
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failed to attract, the cart of Thespis became 
a popular favourite, Thus it -was ■with the 
Scots of this period, and raountehanks drew 
crowds where the accomidished actor had failed. 
Many, accordingly, are the notices of travelling 
quacks who came to Scotland with their mov- 
able stages, and who astonished the people by 
their wonderful performances, as ■well as cajoled 
them with their he.'dth-restoring packets. The 
chief of tliese w;ia a foreigner called Ponteous, 
who visited tl)e counti-y tlu-ee times, the first in 
1633, when he sold Ids packets of drugs for one 
pound; the second in 1643, when they were 
sold for one ponml nine sliillings; and the third 
time in 1662-63, wlien he distributed his packets 
for the paltry sum of eigbteenpence. Either 
the faith of his patients had become marvellously 
disabused, or they had betaken themselves to 
fresh rivals during the interval. At each of these 
visi ts he had a public stage or scaftbld erected, on 
wiiich his people performed those aorohatic fe.ats 
that were iis yet new to the Hjjectators, one of 
them. Ills jaok-puddiug. playing the part of 
meiTy-andrew, .and tlie other daneing on the 
tiglit-rope. During his last visit, when the sale of 
his waves was so low, he did not confiiie his ex- 
hibitions to Edinburgb. but displayed them in 
almost every town tliroughout the kingdom. 
About the same time, however, another mounte- 
bank, a High-Gerniau, came to Scotland with 
healing nostrums, which ho recommended with 
similar displays. It is added, "Ho likewise 
had the leaping and flying rope, viz., coming 
down a high tow and his head all the way 
downward, his arms and feet hokleii out all the 
time; and this he did divers times in one .after- 
noon.”*- Who could be so unreasonable as to 
doubt the power of his medicines when he 
could thus fly like a bird? Otlier travelling 
novelties than quack-doctors occasionally visited 
tlie country, to excite the astonishment and ex- 
tract the pence of the provident Scots. A horse 
that danced and played the other usual tricks 
of a horse of knowledge was exliibited in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and other towns, at twopence 
a head, and sometimes more.’* But a greater 
wonder was a ti-aveUing dromedary, carried 
about as a show, and exhibited at threepence for 
each spectator. “It was very big,” says the 
admiring Nicoll, “ of pnat height, and cloven- 
footed like a cow, and on the back one seat, as 
it were a saddle to sit on.” These living mar- 
vels, however, were outdone by an elephant, of 
■whose wonderful appearance and qualities the 
Scots had sometimes heard, hut had never seen 
the animal till now. 
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matic character, the chief of which was mas- 
querading, and this seems to have been prac- 
tised in the varioim happy epochs of domestio 
life, and chiefly on the occasion of a marriage. 
A.t Aberdeen in 1600, at a luarriagc, wo are 
informed that .some of the guests, both young 
men and women, danced through the town, the 
former disguised in female and the latter in male 
attire.” At another .murriitgu at I'urlh in 
the event was celebrated with siniihu’ masquer- 
ading.^ But these oxhibitions were too riotous 
and too dangerous to inoKiIs to be viewed by the 
church with indiflereneo, and the kirk-se.ssions 
prosecuted the actors with fine and public ex- 
posure. 

In the active and out-of-door sports we find 
that niiuiy of those used both by the Scotch 
and English were identical. Of tliis kind was 
the firing of musketa on all occasions of public 
rejoicing, the. kindling of midsummer lives, and 
the ■weleoming of the now yo.'ir. On the last of 
these occa.sion.s it was the fasliion in Scotland 
on New-year’s even to jiarado in Ijaiids through 
the streets, singing ditti(w ap[)liealile to the 
seimou, which were calh'd Now-year songs. Hut 
it was found that these merry pvun\ena<les at 
such a festive season not only savoured of the 
old superstition, but gave oeoaHinu to much im- 
moral lieenso, and thereforu they were very 
properly prohibited. In Aberdeen it was de- 
creed by the town-oQuncil in 1612 that all such 
wandering vocalists should bo impriaoned, and 
that all who onoouraged thoiii by giving thorn 
meat or drink, or receiving them into their 
houses, should pay a penalty of five pounds for 
the uso of the poor.® The other games which 
the Scots practised in common with the ,Ejig- 
lish were that of bowls, for which alleys were 
laid out not only at the houses of the nobility, 
but those of public entertainment; eatohpell or 
catchpool, for which a place called the poll was 
set apart, and kyles or kailea, a kind of nine- 
pins. For this game, apparently an important 
one in its day, kyle alleys in which it was prose- 
cuted were provided, and the master of the revels, 
an important court functionary, had the privi- 
lege of exacting a certain fee or tax from each of 
them.” Nor must the aiiiusemeut of archery be 
omitted. The Scots, who had neglected it.") prac- 
tice in eai'uest, notwithstanding the sovereigns 
who recommended and the laws that enforced it, 
had now betaken themselves to it as a graceful 
amusement, and could compete successfully with 
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the English archei-s themaelvea. Tennis, the 
favourite game of princes and courtiers, had 
also been common to both kingdoms from an 
early period. Bull-baiting and bear-baiting, 
which constituted the choice gladiatorial spec- 
tacle of the English, never gained a footing in 
Scotland; butiivBteaclof this the Scots patronized 
cock-lighting, the passion for which became so 
prevalent that matches were often exhibited in 
the streets of our principal towns, until at last 
they were prohibited as a public nuisance by 
the magistrates. These prohibitions only pro- 
duced the regular cock-pit, one of which was 
set up on Leith Links in 1762. 

Although horse-racing was never pursued 
with such ardour in Scotland as in England, 
where the superior breed of horses and the 
glories of Newmarket defied the rivalry of 
every other nation, still the Scots had not been 
without their horse-racing competitions, where 
the usual prize of the victor was a silver cup or 
bell. The additional luxury of betting, how- 
ever, with which their neighbours of the south so 
largely season the sport, was not suited to Scot- 
tish caution and thrift. During the wars against 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth the horse- 
races of Scotland declined, under the pressure of 
more important jransuits; but with the Beatora- 
tion they revived with greater popularity than 
ever. The same was the case with foot-racing, 
into which there was occasionally infused a 
spirit that indicated the predominance of the 
new courtiers, and the English eccentricity with 
which they were infected. One of these com- 
petitions was a foot-race in 1661, from the foot 
of Thicket Burn to the top of Arthur’s Seat, to 
be performed by twelve brewsteris wives, all of 
them in a condition tliat would make running 
both diilloult and dangerous, while the prizes 
were a groaning cheese, weighing a hundred 
pounds, for the first suoce.ssful competitor, and 
a budgell of Dunkeld aqua-vitfe and a sumpkin 
of Brunswick mum for the second. On the fol- 
lowing clay sixteen tisli-women wore to trot 
from Musselburgh to the cross of Edinburgh 
for twelve pair of lambs’ han’igalds.’- 

Of the games essentially Scottish, that of 
curling, we find from an incidental notice in 
Fouutaiuliall, was practised towards the end of 
the present period, although it probably had a 
much earlier origin— and it promises to endure 
as long as Scotland and its winters shall con- 
tinue to last. Another game was throwing or 
trundling the bullet, which seems to have been 
either a ball of stone or an iron cannon-shot. 
The unfortunate Earl of Argyle, executed in 
the reign of James VII., nearly lost his life in 


1658 wliOe playing at this active game, 
following account is given by Lainont of the 
disaster : “ The said Lord Lorn, being playing 
at the bullets in the c.astle of Edinburgh (the 
English at that time having a garrison there), 
the lieutenant of the castle being an Englisli- 
man and on the Lord Lorn’s side, throwing the 
bullet, it lighted on a .stone and witli such force 
started back upon the Lord Lorn’s liead that he 
fell down, and lay dead for the space of some 
hours; after that he recovered, and his head 
was trepanned once or twice.” To this acci- 
dent Lord Fountainhall attributes the eccentri- 
cities with which the eaiTs conduct in public 
affairs was afterwju’ds oecaaioiially character- 
ized.^ Of the game called the leads, which 
was common at this time, we can find no de- 
scription, and can only suppose that it consisted 
of pitching flat circular ]>ieces of the metal at a 
mark. This was a common game in Scotland 
during the earlier part of the present century, 
and practised by schoolboys, who aimed their 
leads at a narrow hole in the pavement, while 
the prize was nothing more than a button, and 
a string of such buttons was as triumphantly 
paraded by successful players as a string of 
scalps by an Indian hero. Among the clerical 
notices of the period is one of certain citizens 
of Berth who were detected in “ playing at the 
leads ” upon Sunday. The ringleader was ob- 
liged to humble himself before the kirk-session, 
express his penitence upon his knees, and pay a 
penalty of fifteen shillings, while he was warned 
that a mulct of five pouncls would be exacted if 
he was convicted a second time of such Sabbath 
desecration.® The game must have possessed 
wonderful allurements, as soon after we find 
ofteudens in the same town convicted of this 
1 kind of Sunday trespass, and visited by the ses- 
sion with similar punishment. 

But of all the Scottish games none was so 
attractive as that of golf. This game, so well 
fitted to keep vigour of muscle, skilfulness of 
eye, and activity of foot in complete practice, 
was so great a favourite that every town of Scot- 
land upon the sea coast had its links for playing 
it. This was a large field consisting of broken 
rugged ground covered with short grass, such as 
is to be found in the neighbourhood of the sea- 
shore, and at an early hour of the morning the 
inhabitants of each town were wont to turn out 
to the links, either to witness the game or to 
share in it. As yet, however, probably in con- 
sequence of the expense and a jealous feeling of 
exclusiveness, it was chiefly confined, like archery 
and tennis, to the upper classes. It ia enough 
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to acid, for the instruction of those -who never 
saw it, that the game is played hy two or m 
on each side; tJiat the instruments of play 
a small but very hard hall, and a slender elastic 
club, with lead in the lower end of it to give 
force to the blow ; while the object is to send 
the hall into the hole with the fewest strokes. 
Like curling it still retains its hold upon the 
poimlar alfectiona, and witli this distinction, 
that instead of being con fined like the other to 
a few weeks of winter it can he played at all 
seasons. 

In Scotland the revival of learning and the 
Eeformation had been coeval; and while the 
overthrow of the strongholds of Popery wa-e 
going on the master intellects of this great 
revolution were laying those foundations upon 
which the learning and civilization of the 
country were afterwards to he establi.shed and 
built up. This was the great aim of the earliest 
reformers, Knox, Buchanan, Erskine of Dun, 
Balnaves, and their coadjutors; and through 
the dust and havoc of falling monasteries and 
ahriue.s we can recognize them labouring in their 
great woi'k of reconstruction, by which the eiVeto 
church was to he replaced hy purer temples of 
worsli ip and better .schools for intellectual culture. 
This tendency, so congenial to the native elements 
of the Scottish character, decided the future bias 
and progress of the national church. Men refused 
to believe before they were convinced, and for 
conviction they required better authority than 
priestly assei-tions or the alleged infallibility of 
a conclave. Hence their love of strict logical 
demonstration in sermons, discussions, and de- 
bates, and their desire to be able to search for 
themselves and be assured that the argument 
which required their assent was established 
right principles, whether of logic or scholarship. 
Such was henceforth to he the tendency of tho 
Scottish Church, and such the nature of its in- 
structions, and the spiritual teacher, however 
eloquently ho might declaim or however authoi’i- 
tativoly assert, could obtain no credence unless 
ho was able to found his message upon the in- 
fallible Word, and show, moreover, that he had 
interpreted it aright. Nothing was more natural, 
tlierefore, than that the preaching addressed to 
such a people should chiefly consist of demon- 
stratioHj and that their preachers should he more 
distinguished for their argumentative powers 
than either their eloquence or refinement. This 
peculiarity has been the main characteristic of 
the Scottish Church and its clergy to the present 
day. 

When thefii-streformershad entered intotheir 
re-st new difficulties awaited the church they had 
It had been emancipated from Popery, 
now threatened with the imposition 


of Episcopacy and royal supremacy. The king 
was to be pontiff^, and it was his royal will that 
the church should be ruled by prelates instead 
of presbyters. The suocessor.s of Knox and his 
brethren equipped themselves accordingly for 
this new warfare, and in Andrew and James 
Melville, Kobort Bruce, .Robert llollock, John 
Welch, and other leading churchmen of tlio day 
James VI. found as eifectual ohuinpions for 
Presbyterianism as tbeir predoce.saoi's had been 
for the Proteataiit faith. EruBtiuniam waa now' 
tho great heresy of the ago, and to prevent its 
advance)?, backed by royal power, the Scottish 
clergy ro.se in defence of those divine rights of 
the church which kings and rulers have not 
given and which they cannot take away. It 
was also a stand-or-fall conflict that allowed 
neither’ time nor inclination for any other study 
than that of tho mo.st difficult of all problema — 
the things that belong to (.Itesar and those that 
belong to God. Ah Ocatir also was the master 
of thirty legions, the clebato could not bo con- 
fined to more words, and accordingly the iScot- 
tisli clergy, besides milking thumsclvea full mas- 
ters of the iirgument, wore obliged to bo men of 
action, and combine) the duties of tlie council- 
chamber and the field with tliose of the closet 
and pulpit. In this character, therefore, wo are 
to find the eminent intellects of this period, 
Choice had made them clergymen, and necessity 
made them statesmen, negotiators, and even 
Boldioia, so that in reading tho history of thi,» 
period we find the Scottish clergy as deeply - 
occupied with war and polities as with classical 
learning and theology. Such was the case over 
the whole of tho seventeenth century, and the 
list is so large that we can only advert to a few 
names. Of these tlie most eminent wore Alex- 
ander Henderson, who was tho principal agent 
of the church in promoting the national signing 
of the Coveiiiint and negotiating with Charles I., 
and who, to eloquence of the liighost order, added 
thetalentsof a profound and sagacious statesman. 
George Gillespie, minister of Wemyss, in .Fife- 
shire, and afterwards one of tho rnini.sters of 
Edinburgh, who died at the early age of thirty- 
three, distinguished himself as a member of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, to which 
sent by the Scottish Ohurcli as one of its 
four representatives, and who while there com- 
posed six volumes of .sermon.s for tho pres,s, which 
unfortunately lost. Kohort Baillie, profes- 
- of theology m the University of Glasgow, 
heside.s being a learned claa.sical' and Oriental 
scholar and able controver,sialist, was actively 
employed in the negotiations of tlio Covenanters, 
and afterwards with their armies in the capacity 
of chaplain, the events of which, clironicled in 
his letters and journal, have formed a valuable 
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niiuo for t lie hi, story of the period. Havid 
.Dickwon, also a professor in the University of 
Glasgow, and after wards of Edinburgh, was 
diicily distinguished by his poaver as a preacher. 
His fervent preaching at Irvine in 1630 produced 
that strong movement of religions enthusiasm 
called the Stewarton Sickness, which in our 
own day has been more than once repeated 
under the name of “ Revivals.”! Robert Boyd 
of Troclirig, principal of the College of Glasgow, 
was not only a theological but an accomplished 
classical scholar, a,s liis Latin poems, which axe 
still pre.served, especially his Hecatomhe ad 
Chrisiim sarvatorani, abundantly testify. Nor 
must his eccentric brother, Zachary Boyd, also 
of Glasgow College, and a poet, be forgot. His 
last work is his Last Battell of the Smde in 
Heath, and his mimerona writings, which are 
still extant, are distinguished by learning, orig- 
inality, and a remarkably brilliant imagination. 
His imagination, however, ran riot in his poetical 
productions, while the waggery of a subsequent 
ago has attributed to him stanzas which he never 
penned or would have thought of. A tale is told 
of him and Cromwell characteristic of both par- 
ties, Wlion that vic torious general visited Glas- 
gow Zachary Boyd preached before him, and, as 
Baillie adds, “ railed on them all to their very 
face in the Higii Church.”® The text of the 
preacher was from the eighth chapter of the 
book of Daniel, and applying the chapter to the 
existing state of things he made out Cromwell 
to bo the lie-goat mentioned in the text. En- 
raged at this application, a Puritan officer whis- 
pered into the ear of his commander for permis- 
sion to “ pistol the scoundrel,” but was sternly 
told by Cromwell that he was a greater fool 
than the preacher. “No, no,” he continued, 
“we will manage him in another way.” He 
invited Boyd to dine with him; and such was 
the persuasiveness of his speech and unction of 
his prayers that the minister wius utterly over- 
come. It is said that they did not finish then- 
religious exeroi,ses until three o’clock in the 
morning.® This was only one of several instances 
in which Cromwell overca,me the prejudices of 
the Scots and converted some of the most rigid 
of the Covenanters into admirers and friends. 

Passing over the names of several clergymen 
who distinguished themselves in the wars of the 
Covenant, and who.se memory continues to be 
treasured by our devout peasantry, there are 
still a few which ought not to be omitted. Of 
these was Robert Douglas, one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, whose origin and history partook 


largely of the romantic. His father was 
to have been the son of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary, horn by her to George Douglas while she 
was a prisoner in. the castle of Ijochleven. 
his youth Robert went as chaplain with 
the brigades of Scottish auxiliai-ic.s that passed 
over to the assistance of the King of Sweden iii 
the Thirty Years’ War, and there distinguished 
himself so highly in sevei-al departments that 
Gustavus Adolphus said of him, “ Mr, Douglas 
might have been counsellor to any prince of 
Europe ; for prudence and knowledge, he might 
he moderator to a General Assembly; and even 
for military skill, I could freely trust iny army 
to his conduct.” On returning home he 
leader of the party called the Resolutioner.s, and 
was one of those ministers who were friendly 
to the recall of Cliarlo,s II to Scotland, and 
afterwards to the Restoration. Wo have already 
noticed iii another jilace how he was circum- 
vented by the hypocritical movements of Sharp, 
and the rebuke he administered to the latter 
for accepting the archbishopric of St. Andrews. 
After this event, being no longer able to 
form to the episcopal government introduced 
into the Scottish Church, ho resigned his clerical 
charge and retired into private life. ’ Another 
emiuent champion of the Covenant was James 
Guthrie, minister of Stirling, who had the hardi- 
hood to carry out the sentence of the General 
Assembly against Middleton, although aware of 
the danger of the proceeding, and which the 
latter requited when he became royal commis- 
sioner of Scotland by bringing the minister to 
the gallows. Of Guthrie’s martyrdom notice 
has been already taken; it is enough to add 
that he died for the liberties of his church and 
country with a courage and cheerfulness which 
would have immoi-talized an ancient Roman. 
Another Guthrie, whose Christian name was 
William, was minister of Pemvick, and finding 
his flock both wild and ignorant ho adopted 
every means for their reformation, often visiting 
the remote corner.s of hi.s [>!iri,sh for this pur- 
pose in the guise of a sportsman; and such were 
the persuasive powers of his conveisation that 
in this way he allured people to church, who 
would have been deaf to his appeals bad he ap- 
peared before them as a clergyman. He was 
involved in the war against the Commonwealth 
and the ti-oublos of the Eo,storation, and was 
finally ejected from his piarish by the operation 
of the Glasgow Act, which required all minister.^ 
to receive collation from the bishops. It 
as an eloquent preacher and able theologian 
that William Guthrie was chiefly distiuEtuislied, 
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Christian’s Great Interest, long retained its popu- 
larity.^ .Janies .OnrJiaiu, iirst a captain in tl).e 
civil wars, afterwiinlH entered tho church, iind 
iit the age of twouty-flvo became one of the 
niinistova of Ghisgovv, and one of the clmplains 
of the king’.s family; but dying at the early 
age of thirty-si.'c, he escM]:)i!cl tho-se troubles in 
wliieh the cJnirch was soon after involved. 
But lu'ief as was Diii:'h.';im’a life, hia labours as 
an aii1;hor were abundant, and his theological 
writings are characterized by a depth of thought 
and an elegance of style, which has ensured 
for them a great ])opul.arity. The same may 
bo said of Hugh .Binning, who, at tho Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, distinguished himself so 
highly by his precocious excellence and attain- 
ments, that at tlie eai'.ly .age of nineteen he suc- 
ceeded .James Ualryrnple, Lord Stair, as pro- 
fessor of philosophy in that college, and wiis the 
first to reform the science from the barbarous 
jargon and pedantry of tho middle ages with 
which it was .still obscured in oura{!atHof learn- 
ing. Afterwards becoming minister of Govan, 
he distinguished himself as the mo.st eloquent 
preacher of hia day, while amidst the conten- 
tions of the time, both within tho ehureh !i.jul 
from without, his gentle voice, like that of Lord 
Falkknd, was “ I'eaoc, peace.” It was from no 
craven or latitndinarian spirit, however, that 
this desire wa.s expressed, and when Gromwell 
presided at a debate at Glasgow between his 
own Independent clei’gy .and the I'resbyteriaii 
ministers, Binning entered the lists, and surely 
nonplussed the Independents. This .amialile 
young divine died in his twenty-sixth year; 
but short as was his career, it w.aa equal to a 
long life of distinguished usefulness, and his re- 
markable attainmouLs still survive in bis trea- 
tise On Christum Love, and a quarto volume i 
of his miscellaneous, writings.® .From this aeries 
of eminent divines, whose intellectual powers 
were so well tilted to their d.ay and the work 
to wliioli they wore called, S<amuel lintherford 
ought not to he omitted. Ho was at first 
minister of Anw'oth, in the district of Kirkcud- 
bright, and he continued in this charge until he 
was ejected by the Bishop of Galloway m 1036 
and hauishetl to Aberdeen ; Imt tlie subsequent 
downfall of Episcopacy recalled him to active ser- 
vice, .and he was appointed professor of divinity 
in tho New College, St, Andrews. His learning 
as a teacher and hia eloquence in preaching soon 
distinguished him both in town and college, and 
hoing appointed one of the commissioner’s sent 
to the Assembly of Divines at VYestminster, hia 
scholarship and talents were of singular use in 
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the important discussions with wliicb its uieet- 
iugs were occupied. In 1049 he w.as appointed 
princip.al of the New College, fcit. A.ndi'uwa, ami 
soon after rector of the uuivei’Bity, while his 
talented prodHetion.s as an author luul extended 
his fame so widely that the U niversity of U truclit 
earnestly sought to have him for their chair of 
theology. This application, however, he saw lit 
to decline, on account of the troubles wi(b whie.h 
the church at home was thre.atencd, 'I'lu! rest 
of .[lutberford’a life was an iucess.aut toil, a war- 
fare, and a m.ai'tyrdom, until he died in 1661, 
broken in spirit by tire cahimities tliat had 
already befallen the ohirroh .and those worse 
evils of persecution that .still awaited it. The 
works of llutlierford, wliicli were chiefly of a 
controvensial nature, are distingui.slied for tlieir 
powerful reasoning .and cojiious erudition ; but 
remarkable tliougli they vvere among the ])ubli- 
eatioiis of the day, hia irciati.scs iU’c loo much 
eucumbere<l by the divisions and subdivisions 
of that Hcholiustio age to suit the taste of mo- 
dem readers. It was much, however, that they 
were so admirably suited for tho ag(.i and tlie [lur- 
posc for which they were written. Tiiu most dis- 
tinguished of these ])roducUoii,s, Lent, Ilex, being 
found unanswerable, was brhillv disposed of by 
the aonteuce of government to,, be burnt liy the 
hands of tho eomnion haiigmniL Of all his 
writings, however, his letters, wlitteii to his 
friends in the affectionate impulse of the iiioiuent, 
and exclusively of a religious cliaracte’, which 
were collected and published after bi%/lcatli, 
have survived the rest of his prodli||ions. 
They niaiiitained for long the extraordfiary 
popularity in which they were hold liy our an- 
cestors of the seventeenth and eighteenth o|n- 
tiirios. The devotional fervour, brilliant iratfe. 
gination, and terse, powerful, appropriate ItW 
guage of these singular epiatle.s, in vest them with 
all the charms of poetry, and have gone far to 
preserve them from the fate of other theological 
wi'itiiiga of the period which have passeci into 
oblivion.-'* 

Such were the most remarkable men of Scot- 
land from the beginning of the present period 
until after tho Restoration. The events of the 
country were chiefly of a religious character, 
.and it was natural that tho.so who siiataiiied 
the brunt of the conflict should be mainly of 
the clerical profession. Clergymen, also, tliere 
were of the opposite party who gained distinc- 
tion in the conflicts of the period ; but the chief 
of these have already been noticed in the account 
of those events with which they wei’e oonnecta<l. 
It is worthy of note, also, that tho men who 
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threw thejiiselves into the struggle, and vindi- 
cated the rights of the chui’oh, were not merely 
profound theologians, accomplished scholars, and 
stirring men of action ; they were iilao in most 
cases men of distinguished families, who had, 
therefore, a high interest in the affairs at 
issue, and who generously threw themselves 
into the cause of the losing party, when by a 
contrary conduct they might have won wealth, 
ease, political power and pre-eminence under a 
government that would have welcomed their 
alliance. But they were superior alike to Bie 
selfish ambition of Spottiswood, the mean du- 
plicity of Sharp, and the conscientious weak- 
ness of the amiable Leighton; and while they 
understood the cause they had adopted, their 
choice was the dictate of a religious duty which 
they would not disobey. When the persecutions 
of the Coven.anters under Charles II. com- 
menced in e.arueat, it was a period of suffering 
under whicli learning for the time was extin- 
guished, and there was neither opportunity for 
careful study nor eloquent pi’eaching; and 
whil(5 the clergy of the one party were chased 
over the whole country, and had no settled 
homes, the ministers of the other had little 
ambition beyond that of enjoying their livings 
and recommending themselves to the ruling 
powers. Endeared, therefore, though the martyr 
clergy were to the affections of the people, .and 
(ivory way worthy of their affection, such men 
as Cameron, Cargill, and Eenwick were not to 
be (jompared with their learned and talented 
predecessors. This, however, was the less to be 
regretted, as the work had been already done. 
luaU’uotod by the preceding champions of the 
Covenant, the people understood the merits of 
the cpiestion in all its breadth and depth, and 
what they now chiefly needed were teachers 
who could animate them by example, and 
toaeh them how to suffer and die. And how 
effectually those were found the history of the 
dismal p(n'iod of persecution has well attested. 

While this period of Scottish history so essen- 
tially connected witli- religious movements was 
so prolific of eminent men who were fitted for 
the crisis, others appeared, although few and at 
wide intervals, wlio attained eminence in other 
departments. The researches of science had 
already roused the Scottish mind to inquiry, and 
JSTapier’s invention of log,anthms, which he per- 
fected at the commencement of this period, had 
made him famous among the scientific communi- 
ties of Europe, who regai'ded him as the greatest 
man of his ago. James Gregory, who was born in 
1638, and occupied the cham of mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh, was distinguished 
by the extent and originality of his knowledge 
in mathematics and the physical sciences, and 
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was the inventor of the reilcctiug tuhacoiie.* 
His nephew, David Gregory, who ■w.as born in 
1661, was devoted to the same pnrauits. Tlio 
tendency, indeed, was hereditary; and his father 
having been the first person in S(^otland who 
used a barometer, his predictions of the weather 
excited such alarm, that he was believed to he 
in league with the prince of the power of the 
air, so that a depnt.ation from the presbytery 
was sent to ascertain whether he was a warlock 
or not. David, after distinguishing himself at 
an early .age in geometry, and oecupying for 
seven years the professorship of mathematics in 
the College of Edinburgh, wont to London, en- 
joyed the friendship of Newton and Flamsteed, 
was appointed Savilian professor of astronomy 
.at Oxford, and after puldishing several works 
of great scientific merit, produced the most dis- 
tinguished of them all, tlic Meinonts of Pliysiml 
c d Oeo at cal Astronoim/, whicli %vas chiefly 
a digest of Newton’s Frincipia, but with illus- 
trations wholly original.'^ Another distinguished 
student of rffiysical science was Andrew Balfour. 
Of all the sciences, that of medicine, notwith- 
standing the large demands upon the powers of 
lie.aliug, esimoially in the department of sur- 
gery in Scotland, wa.s the least knoavn and 
studied; but, at a time when it chiefly consisted 
of superstitious spells and incantations, Balfour, 
who had devoted himself to the profession in 
all its branches, studied first in Edinburgh, and 
afterwards in England and France; and on 
returning to his native country with a rich 
libvaiy and valuable collection, be settled in 
Edinburgh in 1670, where he devoted himself 
to medicine as a profession, and soon succeeded 
in establishing an extensive practice, In the 
northern capital, indeed, be soon displayed the 
ardour of a daring innovatoiyand the abilities 
of a scientific reformer. He was the first who 
introduced the dissection of the human body 
mto Scothiud. He was the originator of the 
earliest hospital in the country for the relief of 
disease and poverty maintained by public con- 
tribution. He introduced the study of botany, 
and founded the botanic garden at Edinburgh. 
He planned the royal college of physicians, and 
when his valuable life drew to a close, which 
terminated in 1694, he beque.athed to the public 
his library and museum which lie h.ad been col- 
lecting for nearly forty yearn. Although Charles 
11. created him a baronet. Sir Andrew Balfour 
was too far in advance of his couuti'y to be 
justly apiireoiated ; and after his death the 
public institutions which he had commenced 
came at a stand, and the library, which he had 
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fur public bouofit, was dispersed, 
it was not imtil a later period 
that liis conutry was alive to his worth, and that 
Edinburgh, under the impulse he had oomuumi- 
catcd, Iwjcamo one of the foremost schools of 
thuRB RciencBs which ho had introduced.* 

Of lusforiaiis ilnriiig tliia period Hcothuul 
possrsacd an abuiuhuit shave in tSpottiawood, 
Oaldorwood, and Eurnet, and while their his- 
tories arc suHicioiitly volutniiious, they are do- 
tho first two entirely, and the third 
piu'tiidly, to the religious events which occurred 
in Hcotliiiul. SpoM.iswood’a Jlktwy of th<i Chureh 
and Blale of Scotland, is a history of the Kefor- 
ination from the earliest period to the death of 
James VI.; but althongli Ida narrative is lucid, 
while the ample doeuinents at his command 
enabled him to give a full and accurate detail i 
of events, Ids cliaracter of John Knox, and his 
accouuf.of the establishment of I’rcahyterianism | 
and the iiilvcduetion of Episcojiacy, sullicicntly 
iudicate the one-sided and politic prelate, who 
his own apo.st!iay as well as the cause of 
clutroh to advocate. The same is perceptible 
in his dealing with historical documents, in 
which garbliugs aud omissions occur when the 
truth was found inconvenient for his 
purpij.se. Caklerw'ood’s History of the Kirk of 
Scotland, which is better known than his volu- 
minous works of controversy, is chielly valuable 
a minute chronicle of events from year to 
year, its graphic, vigorous sketches, and the 
valuable materifds it furnishes for the history 
of the reigns of Mar 7 Stuart aud James VI. 
A still more important historian was Gilbert 
llurnet, who was born n.t Edinburgh in 1(14;’,, 
who first occupied the chair of divinity at Olas- 
afterwards a lecturer in St. Gloinents, 
where he was one of the most iiopular 
preachers in the metropolis, and finally, hecamo 
Bwhop of Salisbury. .His varied acquirements, 
his active life in Scotland, England, and Holland, 
he was conuectol witlr the great political 
events of tlie period, and the conspicuous place 
he occupied in the devolution that placed 
William aud Mary upon the throne of Great 
Britain, were an ott'ectual training for the author- 
ivo great works, the Ilistory of the 
and History of His Oieu Time. 
moderate Scotti.sli Ejiiacopidian of the 
of Leighton, wlio was alike opposed to 
arbitrary power and the violent measures by 
which Episcopacy was imposed upon his country- 
lie was imiver, sally ridiculed and 

writers of .England, while 
him with jealousy, 


doubtful ally and latitiidiiiarian. But these 
clouds by which his worth was obauunid have 
Xiassed away,and his histories, eRiieeially 1 he His- 
tory of His Own Time, is yircferrod lioth for truth 
anil natural eloquence to the more stiitcly but 
jiartial history written liy Ijord ( darcndoii, 
Another writer of this xieriod, who has thrown 
much light upon the liistory of tScotland, was 
Sir James Balfour, tlio elder brother of Sir 
Aiidrow Balfour, tho distinguished pliysieiau 
who has been already iiolieed. Sir Jaiues, 
who acquired distiuetioii as an ai itiqunry, lierald, 
and annalist, was knighted by Gliarles I., and 
crowned at Ilolyrood ll.mise by tlie .same luoii- 
aveb as Lord Lyon-king-at-aiius, Besides his 
other writings, by which, he oiieiied up the early 
history of Scotland, and the origin of its illu.s- 
trious families, lie wrote his Annals, a valuable 
contribution to Scottish history during the 
reigns of Jamc.s 111., IV., and V., tjuceii iMniy, 
James VI., and (Jhailes I." 

Although tliere was abundant voi'se-iiiiilcing 
during tliis period, while llie nntiin) of jiasaiiig 
events iiiqiai'led to tlie poetry aliundance of 
satire aud persoii.-dity, only one poet in the 
highest sense of tlie term was xirodiieed. This 
William Druiiimoiid of llawlhormlen, who 
born in 1,080, and died in 1(14!), tho same 
year in which Charles I. was beheaded, and 
whoso fate is suxiposed to have aeeuluraled his 
own deatli, in couscquenco of tho sympathetic 
sorrow it occasioned, Brumnuind was an ae- 
mplished classical suholar, as well as eonver- 
sant with the modern Jangnagea and the work.s 
of their beat writers, wliile his attachment to 
a life of emitonqihition and study was promoted 
by the easiness of his ciroumataiieeB and Ids 
hereditary estate of .Ilawthoriideii, one of tlie 
moat picturesque and beautiful Inciilitios that 
ever jioet enjoyed. In conscqueiioe of these 
advantages, acting uiioii his natural talents and 
poetical temperament, tho productions of .Drum- 
mond, whether in xirosu or verse, exhibit a deli- 
cacy aud tenderness of sentiment, and refinement 
of language, which none of the Sootti.sh writers 
of that ijcriod have equalled. The first of his 
Xioems to see the light rvas a lament on the early 
death of Prince Henry, tho iiromisiiig sou of 
James VI. It was entitled “Tears on the 
Death of Mmliades,” and was pulilishcd at 
Edinburgh in lOBl, being a production of 1Iu) 
Xjress of Scotland’s early printer, .Andro Hart. 
Another celebralcil poem of his was also writ- 
ten a,s a tribute to royalty, “ The lliver of Forth 
Feasting,” namely, an elaborate panegyric on 
King James, celebrating this monarch’s visit to 
his ancient kingdom in 1617. The pi'eceding 
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year Drummond had issued a collcctionof poems, 
including sonnets, madrigals, and other pieces, 
some of them giving expression to the grief ex- 
perienced by the writer on the death of his 
young wife, who had been his wedded com- 
panion for barely a year. These publications 
e.xcited the attention of the most eminent of 
the literati of England, who wondered that 
such writings could proceed from a country so 
obsciu'e and barbai'ous. The celebrated English 
poet, Michael Drayton, began a correspondence 
with his Scottish brother in the poetic craft, 
whom he also praised highly in his “Epistle on 
Poets and Poetry.” In 1618 took place the 
famous visit of Ben Jonson to Hawthorndeu, 
though there seenns to be no evidence for the 
common story that this pilgrimage, whicii was 
made on foot all the way from London, was 
undertaken by Jonson on purpose to become 
personally acquainted with the Scottish poet. 
Ben Jonson remained several weeks at Ilaw- 
tliorudeu, and hi.s boat kept a careful record of 
the conversations that had passed between them, 
and in wliioli the .English poet had expressed 
himself with no small freedom regai’ding his 
contemporaries, and even regarding Drummond 
himself. The chief subsequent work by which 
Dru inmond was distinguished in his own lifetime, 
was a volume containing “Elowers of Sion,” -with 
several other poems, and a prose production in 
the form of a jihikisophioal discourse, entitled 
“ A Cypress Grove,” which he wrote after his 
recovery from a severe illness — a discourse that 
combines the highest qualities of eloquence with 
the chastened riohiioas of a poetical fancy. An- 
other work of Drummond, which wiis not pub- 
lisliod until after his death, was the HiMory of 
Scotland, from the Year 14S3, ktttil the Year 
lBJf'3; and, however useless it may now he 
reckoned, in comsequeucu of the superior light 
that has been subsequently thrown upon the 
subject, it is still remarkable among the his- 
torical productions of the age both for the clas- 
sical beauties of its style and the fidelity of the 
narrative. So well, indeed, had Drummond 
studied history, that on one remarkable occasion 
it inspired him with the vision of a true prophet. 
The following was his remarkable prediction, 
verified in its main parts, in an “Address to the 
nohlemeu, haroiis, gentlemen, &c., who have 
leagued theinsalves for tho defence of religion 
and the liberties of Scotland.” He thus writes 
to them in 1639, ten years before the execution 
of Charles I., and when all ranks regarded even 
his deposition as a monstrous impossibility: 
“ During these miseries, of which the troublers 
of the state shall make their profit, there will 
arise (perhaps) one, who will name himself 
I’EOTECTOB of the liberty of the kingdom : he 
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shall surcharge the people witli greater miseries 
than ever before they did sutler : ho .shall be 
protector of the cliurch, liimself being without 
soul or conscience, without letters [leai-iiing] or 
great knowledge; under the shadow' of piety 
and zeal sliall commit a thousand impieties; 
and in end shall essay to make liimself king, ami 
under pretext of reformation bring in all wm- 
fusiou.” — “ Then shall the poor people sutler for 
all their follies; then siiall they see, to tiicir own 
chargesj what it is to pull the sceptre from their 
sovereign, the sword from the lawful magistrate 
whom God hath set over them, and tliat it is a 
fein-ful thing for subjects to degraduate their 
king. This progre.ss is no new' iliviniiig, Imitig 
approved by the histories of all times.” '.rhe 
vaticination was ilisregarded, and only called 
to mind and wondered at whoii its warning 
wa.s too late. Another production generally 
attributed to Drummond, though on somewhat 
doubtful evidence, is a macaronic or mook-Latin 
poem entitled “ Polemo-Mkldiuia,” or the battle 
of the dunghill, a humorous account of a rustic 
quarrel. Drumraoud w'as also the author of 
many political tiacts and pamphlet , satires, 
&o., generally on the royalist side, though he 
took little part in the troubles of the time. 
Part of his attention was devoted to mechanical 
inventions, and in 1627 he obtained a patent 
for certain improved military appliances, the 
patent also embracing telescopes and burning- 
glasses, and instruments for noting the strength 
of winds, ! 

While Scotland produced only one eminent 
poet during the long period of a hundred years, 
she enjoyed the move d st g h I 1 mr of 
producing the eai-lioat of the great painters of 
Britain. This w'aa George Jamesone, wlio was 
born at Aberdeen, of which city his father was 
a burgess, probably about the year 1Q87, for the 
exact date of his birth is uncertain. At a time 
when the young men of Scotland went abroad 
to better their circumstances as soldiers of for- 
tune or traffickers, young Jamesone was sent by 
his parents to Antwerp to study the art of paint- 
ing under Peter Paul Eubens. After having 
justified so strange a choice by his proficiency 
under the great Flemish artist Jamesone re- 
turned to Aberdeen in 1620, and commenced 
the occupation of his life as a portrait-painter ; 
and his art being new' in Scotland, and also 
attractive, by the gratification it affords to per- 
sonal vanity and love of distinction, his lahouivs 
were soon in great request and w'ell remuner- 
ated. In 1633 he had Charles I. for his sitter 
during his majesty’s visit to Edinburgh, aud 
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after tliiu the principal nobility of the country 
wore not slow in following the royal example, 
Not only, also, was he required to paint the like- 
ije,ssea of the living men and woi'neu of the day, 
but of Scottish sovereigns who had lived cen- 
turies before, and even of those who had never 
existed ; but this was the easiest part of his oc- 
cupation, as he could draw upon the resources of 
imagination, without fearing that the fidelity of 
the portrait would be contradicted. His prices, 
also, being wondrously small, when the pounds 
Scots are reduced to their English value, he 
seems to have painted with great rapidity, a dis- 
advantage unfavourable to his genius and the 
lasting reputation of his paintings; and thus, 
although some of his poiti nts are occasionally 
mistaken for those done by Vandyke, of wlioiu 
he was a fellow-pupil under Eubens, he scarcely 
equals Vandyke in gracefulness of accessories 
and completeness of back-ground. It was the 
face of the sitter that occupied his care, and if 
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a good striking likeness was dashed oil' ho seonis 
to have considered his eliiuf task completed, 
withoiut troubling himself about tho adjuncts 
of attitude and costume. What ho amid accom- 
plish, howovor, in those details, when time per- 
mitted, and the subject was worthy of such care, 
was shown in such portraits as thntof Sir Thoiuasi 
Hope, now in the Parliament ilousu of Edin- 
burgh. He is usually tornu'd the “ Vandyke of 
Scotland,” and la every way worthy of tlio title. 
He is also the more couapicuons that he stands 
alone. Enjoying the honour of being the earli- 
est of onr British portoit-painters, and belong- 
ing to a country in which painting laid liitherto 
been unknown, be passed .away witliont leaving 
a native successor, and Scotland bad long to 
wait before it could jirodiice men callable of 
following his .steps or rivalling his excellence.'’' 


aWnlpole’s Ancedatn lif J’aintinff; Ommiiigham’s Lhvu 
BfJ’mntcrs. 



